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The Labour Month in Brief 


Continued gains in average wages, accom- 
panied by a check in the upward trend of 
the cost of living, brought about an 
improvement in the average “real” weekly 
earnings of Canadian industrial employees 
during October and November. Although 
basically sound employment conditions con- 
tinued throughout November, activity was 
slackening in the seasonal segment of indus- 
try. There was comparatively little time 
loss from industrial disputes. 


Employ ment 


Employment in non-agricultural indus- 
tries continued to rise up to November 1, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of industrial employment 
(based on returns from firms employing 15 
or more employees). 

However the decline of seasonal activity 
in such industries as farming, construction 
and transportation brought about an in- 
crease in the number of unplaced job 
applicants registered at employment offices. 


BY THE DEPARTMENT 
Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., oh see Minister 


LABOUR 


Volume XLIX 
Number 1 
January, 1949 


This figure rose from 86,080 at mid- 
September to 120,543 at November 18 and 
164,561 at December 16, 1948. The rise for 
this period was somewhat larger than over 
the corresponding period in 1947, one of 
the factors being that the total Canadian 
labour force had increased by about 100,000. 
In mid-December, 1947, there had been 
134,705 registered job applicants at employ- 
ment offices. 

One of the effective methods used by the 
National Employment Service in organizing 
employment market conditions to the best 
advantage of workers and employers, is to 
provide machinery whereby workers can 
be recruited for jobs anywhere in the 
Dominion. Known as “clearance,” this 
process permits the filling of an employer’s 
order from outside the area of a local 
office. The order may be sent to adjacent 
offices (the “zone of first clearance”), ox 
for regional or Dominion-wide circulation, 
or to a specific region where a labour 

(Continued on page 20) 


MOVEMENT OF WORKERS BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
November, 1944 to October, 1948 


Weekly Average 





WITHIN REGION 


1944 1945 1946 





1941 1948 


(1)REFERS TO THE NUMBER WHO HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED TO VACANCIES OUTSIDE 
OF THE TERRITORY SERVED BY THE REPRESENTING EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 
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NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE OF THE 


HON. HUMPHREY MITCHELL, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


On the eve of another New Year, I wish 
to extend my greetings to the workers of 
Canada. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight was a 
good year for Canada. 

We entered into it with a spirit of 
optimism based on confidence in the con- 
itinued strong domestic and foreign demands 
for our products, and the prospects of high 
jlevels of employment. 

At the end of 1948, we know that our 
optimism has been more than justified. For 
the second time in two years, employment 
passed the five million mark. Jobs in 
industry exceeded the 1947 level by more 
than four per cent, and has been about 
eight per cent above the wartime peak. 


The labour force grew by about 100,000 
and its effectiveness was increased by a 
decline in labour disputes, especially in the 
basic industries. That is to the credit of 
both labour and management. There is 
much to indicate that the same spirit of 
co-operation and compromise will continue 
with employment and production remaining 
high. 

We are very fortunate compared to those 
countries which have had to bear the direct 
impact of the war. We are able to provide 
ourselves with the necessities of life, a fair 
measure of the luxuries, and, what is more 
important, we have had freedom to enjoy 
them. 

It is my earnest hope that 1949 will be 
a year of happiness and fulfilment for all 
Canadians. 


NEW YEAR'S MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


In their New Year’s messages Canadian 
labour leaders reviewed social and indus- 
trial conditions in Canada during 1948. 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
declared that “progress has been made in 
securing beneficial laws in which all partici- 
pate, and as a result, the standards of living 
in Canada compare favourably with most 
other countries.” In his opinion, however, 
“we have failed to enjoy more than a tithe 
of the benefits which modern scientific 
research and discovery and the mechaniza- 
tion and organization of industry have 
made avaliable.” He contended that any 
wage increases that have been obtained 
have been more than offset by increases in 
the cost of living and that, as a result, 
the TLC “will continue to fight for govern- 
ment control of prices.” 

Referring to “subversive elements of 
various types in Canada,’ Mr. Bengough 
declared that “they are being discovered in 
all walks of life ... they are abhorred as 
much within as without the labour move- 
ment... . But we must keep these elements 
in full view where we can know what they 
are doing and where they are doing it. Let 
us all remember that you can’t kill ideas by 
persecution.” 

Mr. Bengough said that “the mere fact 
that any wrong-doing, either real or imag- 
inary, on the part of the labour movement, 
is front page news is in itself a clear and 
outstanding demonstration of the estab- 
lished good citizenship of our organized 
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workers. Squabbles in the trade union 
movement occur and will occur simply 
because it is a democratic movement. 
When they fail to develop the movement 
will have lost either its democracy or its 
very life, or both.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, affirmed his 
belief that “the outlook for the future is 
far brighter because organized labour is 
becoming stronger, and is devoting more 
and more time and attention to fields of 
activity outside the narrow range of 
collective bargaining.” 

Referring specifically to the threat of 
Communism, Mr. Mosher pointed out that 
“the labour movement, particularly in 
Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain is openly endeavouring to get rid 
of Communists in trade unions by exposing 
their activities and arousing opposition 
to them.” He asserted, however, that 
“opposition to Communism is not nearly 
enough. ... The recognition of the need 
for better economic and social conditions, 
higher standards of living, and greater 
opportunity for freedom and happiness, as 
the strongest bulwark against Communism, 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times,” he said. 

The primary objectives of labour, he 
continued, are the improvement of wages 
and working conditions through the negotia- 
tion of collective agreements. But labour 
unions also “promote industrial harmony 

(Continued on page 74) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


“Both organized labour 
Production and management are mani- 
committees festing a growing apprecia- 
now cover tion of the benefits to 
300,000 industry of joint con- 
workers sultation on production 


problems,” the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
stated on December 6. 

The Minister was commenting on the 
steadily increasing number of labour- 
management production committees 
throughout Canadian industry, as reported 
to a recent meeting of the Advisory 
Committee (representing labour and man- 
agement) of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. He said that there were now 595 
committees on record, representing approxi- 
mately 300,000 workers. 

Apart from the mutual financial benefits 
derived from the suggestions of these 
committees, there is the drawing-together 
of labour and management in a bond of 
understanding resulting from the recogni- 
tion of workers as individuals with ideas, 
and from collaboration in solving joint 
problems which concern the welfare of both 
groups. Such unity brings better working 
conditions resulting in higher morale of 
workers with greater efficiency and in- 
creased production—production so vital to 
the success of our present economy, the 
Minister pointed out. 

A breakdown by industrial groups of 582 
committees in operation at September 30, 
1948, shows that recognition of the value 
of these committees is not confined to any 
specific industry: manufacturing has 353 
committees, involving 161,742 workers; 
mining, 41 committees, involving 25,224 
workers; communications, 40 committees, 
involving 10,588 workers; service, 21 
committees, involving 12,337 workers; and 
transportation, 119 committees, involving 
62,025 workers. 

Among the industries making up the total 
for the manufacturing group are: textile 
products, 24 committees; pulp and paper 
products, 38 committees; lumber and its 
products, 22 committees; edible plant 
products, 27 committees; leather products, 
25 committees; iron and its products, 90 
committees; chemicals and allied products, 
21 committees. 

In communications, the telephone indus- 
try had 32 of the total number of com- 
mittees, involving 7,000 of the total number 
of workers. 


The largest representation in the trans- 
portation industry was steam railways, with 
103 committees, involving 57,451 workers. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Polish Minister of Labour, 
veterans announced recently that 
complete about 2,800 of the 4,500 
employment Polish veterans who came 
agreement to Canada for a two-year 


period of employment in 
agriculture completed their agreement at 
the end of November, and are free to 
choose any type of employment they wish. 

Mr. Mitchell recalled, “when the original 
plan was decided upon it was hoped that 
it would provide an opportunity for a new 
hfe in a free land for former comrades in 
arms, who by circumstances at the war’s 
end were left without a country, and at 
the same time would provide Canada with 
urgently needed manpower for maintaining 
the level of food production necessary at 
home and to fulfil our vital commitments 
abroad. Our expectations have been 
fulfilled.” 

The Minister said that the manner in 
which these new Canadians, now two years 
on their path to full Canadian citizenship, 
generally had honoured their agreements, 
was worthy of high commendation. Other 
later immigrants to Canada would do well 
to look to the majority of the Polish 
veterans for examples in the keeping of 
faith, and personal initiative and industry 
in their drive to establishment in their jobs 
and communities. 

In order that plans could be made to 
help these men at the expiry of their 
terms of agreement, a questionnaire was 
sent out by the Department of Labour to 
every Polish veteran asking what he wished 
to do in the future. Each man was advised 
to remain in agriculture unless he had made 
definite arrangements for employment in 


some other industry. To date, 1,550 
answers have been received to these 
questionnaires. 


An examination of these answers reveals 
that 40 per cent of those completing the 
questionnaire indicate a desire to remain 
in agriculture. About 50 have either 
bought farms or are planning to do so in 
the near future, while others had rented 
farms and were operating them on a erop- 
sharing basis. 

A desire for work in industry was 
expressed by 50 per cent, but a large 
number of this group planned to go to the 
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bush this winter and return to agriculture 
in the spring. Some of these men planned 
to use their earnings in the woods together 
with their savings to purchase farms of 
their own next year. The remaining 10 
per cent are still undecided as to their 
future plans. 

More than 1,500 of the total number of 
Polish veterans in Canada have been granted 
permanent landing status and applications of 
the others are being dealt with as speedily 
as possible. When they first came to 
Canada, arrangements provided that they 


were to complete their terms of employ- - 


ment before being allowed to apply for 
“permanent landing”. The conduct of the 
majority, however, was so satisfactory that 
the Canadian Government decided to 
shorten this waiting period before they 
were allowed to take this first step towards 
citizenship. The Minister explained that 
the granting of “permanent landing” did 
not relieve the veteran of his responsi- 
bility to his undertaking. 

Approximately 1,600 additional Polish 
veterans were brought to Canada in 1947 
and are scheduled to complete their farm 
employment agreements in the summer of 
1949, bringing the total now in Canada to 
around 4,500. Of this total, eight have 
returned to Europe for family reasons, 17 
have died, and approximately 250 have been 
released from their agricultural agreement 
on medical grounds. This group were 
permitted to accept other employment more 
suitable to their health and have been 
spread among different industries inc luding 
bakeries, steel factories, shoe repair shops, 
paper mills, and light orderly work in 
hospitals. 

Every Polish veteran upon completion of 
his undertaking will be given a certificate 
similar to those given Displaced Persons 
under the same circumstances. Veterans 
who do not receive their certificate within 
a reasonable time after completion of their 
two-year period in agriculture are advised 
to write to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario, and certificates will be 
forwarded if they have qualified. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Success of Minister of Labour, said on 


Maltese November 17, that two 
immigrants officials of the Maltese 
in Canada Government, who recently 


completed a goodwill tour 
of Ontario, have expressed themselves as 
highly gratified by the position and 
prospects of Maltese immigrants settled in 
Canada during the past year. 
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The officials, Hon. J. J. Cole, Minister 
of Labour and Emigration in the Maltese 
Government, and J. Axisa, Director of 
Emigration, talked to many of their 
former countrymen in the course of the 
tour, which was arranged for them by the 
Dominion Department of Labour. 

They stated that everything they had 
seen and heard indicated that these immi- 
grants were happy in Canada. They were 
settled in jobs, and were becoming good 
citizens of their communities. 


The quarterly Bulletin of 
Employment the Technical Personnel 
prospects for Division of the Department 
students in of Labour for the quarter 


engineering ending September 30, pre- 
and sents an analysis of a 
commerce survey relating to the 

employment and _— salary 


prospects of the 1949 and 1950 classes in 
science in Canadian universities. 

Information gleaned from thousands of 
employers across Canada and also from 
the experiences of the classes of 1948 (a 
total of approximately 1,000), formed the 
basis of the survey. “A substantial number 
of employers” reported on graduates who 
entered their employment following gradua- 
tion day last spring. 

With regard to starting salaries, only 
7-7 per cent were above $225 a month and 
only 3-9 per cent were below $175 a month. 
The most “popular” figure was $200 a month 
and the average, $205 a month. The 1,000 
cases included practically every branch of 
engineering and pure science. They also 
gave “a wide coverage both geographically 
and as to type of employer.” 

Concerning the size of the graduating 
classes in engineering in 1949 and 1950, 
it was estimated that about 3,200 will 
graduate in 1949, with the distribution of 
courses and universities much the same as 
in earler estimates. From 3,500 to 3,600 
of a total university enrolment of about 
3,950 will probably graduate in 1950. 

It is interesting to note the experience 
of the class of 1950 in the way of failures 
and withdrawals. When this group was in 
its first year the enrolment was slightly 
under 6,000. In its second year the number 
had decreased to just over 4,600. In its 
third year (1949), as already stated, it 
stands at about 3,950. This, it is stated, 
is, broadly speaking, not unlike the experi- 
ence of normal peacetime classes in 
engineering, except that the present actual 
number is exceptionally large due to heavy 
veteran enrolment. 


The Bulletin also gives the approximate 
present enrolment in commerce courses in 
16 Canadian universities. Of the specialized 
courses of study commerce ranks second to 
engineering in numbers among veteran 
students. No attempt was made to estimate 
the number of commerce students who will 
graduate within the next two years, but the 
present total enrolment is given as 1,552 
for the class of 1949 and 1,416 for the class 
of 1950. 


Frank Hall, Vice-President 


Formation of the Brotherhood of 
of “‘anti- Railway and Steamship 
Communist” Clerks, announced on 


group by December 2, the formation 
Frank Hall of an “anti-Communist” 

group consisting of 32 repre- 
sentatives of international unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

Mr. Hall was quoted as saying that the 
principal aim of the new group, was “the 
cleaning up of Communists within the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.” 

He stated that the group would be 
known as “the Canadian Association of 
International Union Representatives,” and 
that he had been elected as its chairman 
after a, three-day meeting in Montreal. 

Other officers of the new organization 
are: Vice-chairman, Sam Finlay, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
Secretary, A. R. Johnstone, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees; Executive mem- 
bers, Bernard Shane, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Arthur D’Aoust, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Robert Hewitt, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, and A. G. Hearn, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 

Mr. Hall did not give a complete list 
of the unions involved. His statement said 
im part:— 

“On the initiative and representations of 
the Canadian officers of these unions, the 
executive boards of the respective organiza- 
tions and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labour have the 
subject of Communism and Communist 
influence within the Trades and Labour 
Congress under inquiry and consideration. 

“Pending the outcome of these proceed- 
ings we do not care to elaborate on the 
subject. We expect to discuss it further 
with the AFL Council in the near future.” 

According to the Canadian Press, Mr. 
Hall also said that the new organization 
had been set up, not as an opposition body 
in the ranks of labour, but as an associa- 
tion for a specific purpose. 


Mr. Hall had led an opposition group at 
the TLC Convention held in Victoria in 
October, an account of which appeared in 
last month’s Lasour Gazerre (p. 1366). He 
and his union had been suspended in 
September for negotiating the merger of 
the Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union into 
the AFL Seafarers’ International Union, in 
opposition to the existing TLC affiliate, 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, which, the 
Hall group charged, was Communist-led. 

The President of the TLC, Percy 
Bengough, was quoted in the press to the 
effect that the TLC would not take any 
action over the formation of the new group. 
“There’s nothing to stop them getting 
together,” he said, adding that he did not 
think their action conflicted with TLC 
policy. Speaking in Hamilton a few days 
later he asserted that the Congress is 
not—and will not—be controlled by 
Communists, 

Meeting prior to the AFL Convention 
in November, the AFL Executive Council 
considered the position of those of its 
affiliated unions which had locals in Canada 
affliated with the TLC. Representatives of 
the Hall group were present at this meet- 
ing. The Council decided to defer action 
until its next session in January. 


A recent publication of 


Survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
production Statistics, Survey of 
in Canada Production and Related 
1938-46 Factors, gives an analysis of 


production in the various 
Canadian industries between 1938 and 1946. 
According to the study, the dollar value 
of production in 1946 was about two and 
one-third times that of the pre-war year, 
but was 7-3 per cent less than in 1944, 
the year of peak wartime production. 
Estimates for 1947 and 1948 show a further 
substantial increase. 


The Bureau has also attempted to 
measure the changes in the volume of 
production. The report states that a 


“rough impression” of the expansion in the 
volume of production is obtained by 
adjusting the dollar value to take account 
of the price rises that have occurred. 

When this was done, the report states, 
“the outstanding feature was the marked 
expansion in the volume of manufacturing 
production. According to the method 
employed, the output in physical terms was 
more than twice as great in the maximum 
for the war period as in 1988, a post-war 
reaction occurring in 1945 and 1946.” 

Based on 1938 as 100, the index of the 
volume of production in manufacturing was 
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233-2 in 1944 and 180-3 in 1946. Con- 
struction, on the other hand, which had 
risen in the early war years, dropped to 
98:6 in 1944, but rose sharply to 152-9 in 
1946. The mining index declined after 
1941, and was 91-1 in 1946. Agriculture 
fluctuated considerably, a bountiful harvest 
in 1942 boosting the index to 191-5. The 
agriculture figures for all years since 1938 
were substantially above the base year, the 
1946 figure of 150-1 being about average. 
“The output of power rose considerably 
between 1938 and 1943 but the change in 
subsequent years was relatively unim- 
portant,” the report states. 

The report contains a quantity of tables 
and charts showing production statistics by 
industry and by area. 


The Ontario Fire Depart- 


Bargaining ments Act, as amended in 

by fire- 1947 and again in 1948, 

fighters and contains provision for 

policemen collective bargaining and 

in Ontario compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. 


Where a municipality employs a full- 
time, paid, permanent fire department, the 
municipal council must, when requested in 
writing by a majority of the fire depart- 
ment, bargain in good faith with a 
committee of the members to determine 
wages and working conditions. Where not 
less than half the fire department belong 
to a trade union, the request for negotia- 
tion must be made by the union, and, the 
bargaining committee may, at all meetings 
with the municipal council or any com- 
mittee of the council for the purpose of 
bargaining, be accompanied, in an advisory 
capacity, by one member of a provincial 
or an international body with which the 
trade union is affiliated. In all cases, the 
members of the bargaining committee must 
be members of the fire department. 


Where the municipal council or the 
bargaining committee is satisfied that an 
agreement cannot be reached, it may, by 
written notice to the other party, require 
matters in dispute to be referred to an 
arbitration board of three members, the 
council and the committee appointing one 
member each, the third, who is to be 
chairman, being appointed by the other 
two. If either party fails to appoint a 
member within a reasonable time, the 
Attorney-General, on written request of the 
other party, may appoint the member. If 
the two parties fail, within five days of 
the last appointment, to agree on a chair- 
man, the Attorney-General may make the 
appointment. Each party is to assume its 
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own costs and share equally the costs of 
the third arbitrator. 

Every agreement made under these 
provisions and every award of a majority 
of an arbitration board are binding upon 
the parties. 

When a majority of the members of an 
arbitration board fail to agree, the chair- 
man’s decision is to be deemed the decision 
of the board. 

Provision is made for municipal expendi- 
tures in connection with an agreement or 
an award of an arbitration board. An 
agreement or award is to take effect on the 
first day of the fiscal period in which 
provision for such expenditures is made in 
the estimates of the municipal council 
unless another date is named in the agree- 
ment or award. Where an earlier date is 
named, any provisions involving expenses 
are to have effect from the first day of 
such fiscal period. 

Where a municipal council fails to 
bargain in good faith with a bargaining 
committee, on the written request of a 
majority of a fire-department or of its 
organization, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may withhold any grant payable 
to the municipality out of provincial funds. 
When the municipal council provides for 
the making of the expenditures involved, 
the withholding order may be revoked, 
subject to any conditions deemed advisable. 

The Police Act forbids a member of a 
municipal police force to be a member of 
a trade union or of any organization 
affiliated directly or indirectly with a trade 
union. Members of the force may, how- 
ever, belong to an “association” which is 
defined as having among its objects the 
improvement of conditions of service or 
remuneration of the members of the police 
foree and membership of which is limited 
to one police force. 

Provisions governing collective bargaining 
and arbitration are generally similar to 
those under the Fire Departments Act, 
above, including the requirement that 
where not less than half the force belongs 
to an association the request for bargaining 
must be made by the association. There 
are, however, a few variations. Working 
conditions governed by regulations made 
under the Act are excluded from collective 
bargaining. Members of a_ bargaining 
committee must be members of the police 
force but, where the association is affiliated 
with any police organization or not less 
than half of the force belong to any police 
organization, at all meetings, for the pur- 
pose of bargaining, held with the municipal 
council or with a committee of the council 


or the board of commissioners of police, 
the bargaining committee may be accom- 
panied in an advisory capacity by a 
member of such organization who is an 
active police officer. 

In the case of failure to reach an agree- 
ment, an arbitration board is to be 
appointed only where the force has five or 
more members. Where there are less than 
five the matter may be referred to the 
Attorney General who is to conduct such 
inquiry as he considers necessary and report 
his findings to the parties. He may cause 
the report to be published in any manner 
which he considers advisable. 


Originating in Germany in 
1848, credit unions were 
first introduced in North 
America at Levis, Quebec, 
in 1900. Hight years later 
the first credit union in 
the United States was established in 
Manchester, N.H. 

According to a recent report issued by 
the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, there are over 
12,000 of these co-operative banks (credit 
unions) in the United States and Canada. 
Until 1930, Canadian credit unions were 
found only in the Province of Quebec, 
but by 1939 they had been set up in each 
of the other provinces and enabling legis- 
lation had been enacted by all of the 
provincial legislatures. 

Between 1939 and 1947 expansion was 
comparatively rapid. In the latter year, 
there were 2,546 credit unions in Canada 
—a three-fold increase in the eight-year 
period. Membership had increased by 
623,725 to a total of 775,129 and the total 
value of assets had grown ten-fold to 
$220,500,000. 

The total value of shares held by 
members of 2,402 credit unions that 
reported in 1947 amounted to $34,812,341 
and members’ deposits amounted to 
$174,055,932. Shares increased in the 
preceding year by approximately $7,000,000, 
and deposits by $23,000,000. During 1947, 
total loans of $80,210,032 were made, repre- 
senting an increase of $16,700,000 over 1946. 
Total savings increased in 1947 by 
$69,700,000—fifty per cent greater than in 
1945. The increases were most marked in 
British Columbia and Manitoba, being over 
100 per cent in both of these provinces. 

The average membership per credit 
union in Canada was 323 in 1947, as 
compared with 272 in 1945 and the average 
savings per member was $269.46 in 1947, 
an increase of $34.02 over 1945. 


Canadian 
credit unions 
show marked 
progress 
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A recent development in credit union 
organization in Canada is the proposal to 
form a national co-operative credit society 
to act as a national credit union for the 
several provincial credit societies. It was 
decided at the Congress of the Co-operative 
Unions of Canada in March, 1948, that 
before such a national society could be 
organized each province should have a well- 
regulated and incorporated central credit 
union. Preliminary action has been taken 
to complete these organizations in two of 
the provinces, and when this has been 
accomphshed it is expected that further 
discussion and study will be given to the 
problem of setting up a national body. 

Each province now has at least one 
league or federation which groups the 
individual credit unions for mutual assist- 
ance in educational and advisory matters. 
They also assist managers in accounting 
and book-keeping, arrange for bonding of 


treasurers and the group’ purchase of 
supplies. 

First aid training was in- 
First aid troduced recently in the 
training Department of Labour. To 
in Labour stimulate interest in the 
Department work, the Hon. Humphrey 

Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 


Deputy Minister, on November 30 pre- 
sented certificates to the first ten graduates 
of the St. John Ambulance Association 
class. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. MacNamara 
also awarded prizes for the three best 
“first aiders” in the group, following a 
special test. 

The St. John Ambulance Association 
currently has 25 classes of civil servants in 
session, with from 20 to 25 persons in a 
class. In the Labour Department the 
services of the Association were enlisted 
through the Staff Training Division of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Staff 
Training Officer of the Department, as a 
means of supplementing the work of the 
Civil Service Health Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


The Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Industrial Relations, spon- 
Relations sored by leading industries 
Conference in the Maritimes in co- 
at Dalhousie operation with Dalhousie 


University, held its tenth 
Conference at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on November 19, 1948. 

D. R. Turnbull, Chairman of the Bureau’s 
Board of Directors and General Manager 


University * 





* Report prepared by John I. MeVittie, Research 
Associate, Dalhousie University. 


of Acadia Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, 
Halifax, opened the morning session with 
a tribute to the late Dr. L. Richter, 
founder of the organization and its Execu- 
tive Director until his recent tragic death. 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Nova Scotia’s Minister 
of Labour, welcomed the members on 
behalf of the Provincial Government and 
assured them of his Department’s interest in 
the furtherance of the Bureau’s objectives. 


Dr. Donald B. Marsh, economist for the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, addressed 
the Conference on Canada’s economic out- 
look. He warned that easy comparisons 
between the 1920’s and today’s post-war 
boom must not be pushed too far. Present 
Government policies on re-direction of 
Canada’s foreign trade and on capital 
investment for industrial expansion were 
effecting long-term changes in the economy. 
Another factor to be considered in making 
a careful analysis of probable trends was 
the high expenditure on social security 
programs, which in some interpretations 
might be regarded as a floor under con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. 


Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, spoke on 
immigration policies. Entry into Canada 
was a privilege, he said, not a right. The 
present policy on admissions, which repre- 
sented a marked change in both official and 
popular attitudes from the pre-war period, 
was based on considered estimates of the 
country’s absorptive capacity; the require- 
ments of industry and agriculture were not 
being allowed to force a shift in the basic 
character of Canada’s population. The first 
country outside Europe to accept displaced 
persons, he emphasized, was Canada; over 
46,000 had been admitted. so far, more than 
the total for all other non-European 
countries combined. About 105.000 immi- 
grants, including regular applicants, relatives 
and DP’s were expected in 1948. 

Professor V. W. Bladen, Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, was speaker at the luncheon 
meeting, with R. D. King, Superintendent 
of Imperial Oil Limited, as chairman. 
Professor Bladen described the studies on 
human relations in industry initiated by 
the Toronto Institute in co-operation with 
Ontario companies. He declared that the 
answers to personnel problems could not 
be found easily. Interviews and discussions 
in every department of a plant, with super- 
visory and operative staffs, were required to 
bring results of value to both labour and 
management. 

J. H. M. Jones, of the Mersey Paper 
Company, Limited, Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
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was chairman for the afternoon session. 
F. M. Covert, K.C., of Halifax, outlined the 
administration of Nova Scotia’s trade union 
legislation. He asserted that the original 
Provincial Act of 1937 was the first in any 
province to recognize the collective bargain- 
ing rights of employees. (British Columbia 
enacted similar legislation in the same 
year.) Industry should realize the values in 
modern methods in public and employee 
relations and take steps to present its case 
more effectively. Unions were here to stay, 
he said, and might now be expected to 
assume a greater measure of social respon- 
sibility as their importance in Canada’s 
industrial structure was recognized. 

L. Christie, Atlantic Regional Director of 
Personnel Relations for General Foods 
Corporation, New York, spoke on principles 
and policies in personnel administration. 
He recommended his company’s plan of 
publishing its basic principles on personnel 
matters for the information and guidance of 
supervisory staff and employees. General 
Foods Corporation, he reported, had found 
this an effective means of selling the organ- 
ization’s objectives and of promoting team- 
work in the tackling of mutual problems. 

At the dinner meeting in the evening, 
Dr. Basil Layton of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, out- 
lined the recently announced National 
Health Grants program. In co-operation 
with the Provinces, the Dominion, he said, 
hoped to promote the construction of 
additional hospital facilities and the training 
of specialists in various branches of public 
health. Financial assistance for health 
surveys, specialized diagnostic and treat- 
ment services, and for extension of work in 
preventive medicine, was being made avail- 
able on an unprecedented scale. The 
proposed federal outlay of $30,000,000, he 
pointed out, should be offset against the 
huge bill which the nation now pays 
indirectly for illness through lost time at 
work, individual suffering, and family in- 
convenience and hardship. The new 
program should also be regarded as a most 
important step towards solution of Canada’s 
critical shortage of hospital facilities for 
both acute and chronic patients. 


Ina recent issue of 
Sound Industrial Health Bulletin, 
hazards in published by the Depart- 
industrial ment of National Health 
plants and Welfare, it is asserted 


that excessive noise in 
industrial plants “must be considered as 
much an occupational hazard as harmful 
gases, dusts and other toxic substances.” 


Like any other occupational hazard, noise 
is both a cost to industry and a detri- 
ment to the health of employees, even if 
it is not consciously recognized. The well- 
being and efficiency of workers may be 
seriously undermined in factories where the 
noise levels prevent ready communication 
between neighbouring workers. It is 
pointed out that such an environment “will 
be aggravated by the worker’s feeling of 
isolation which may even extend to one 
of mild claustrophobia.” Further, “the 
‘quality’ of noise is also an important 
factor in determining its effect on the ear.” 
Sounds of a higher frequency are more 
distracting and harmful than those of a 
lower frequency, and the elimination of 
a dominating high-pitched sound in a 
noisy workroom can result in a marked 
improvement. 

Another important factor is “the differ- 
ence between noise of one’s own making 
and the ‘other fellow’s noise.” ” A worker 
is usually more disturbed by noises coming 
from machines and operations other than 
his own and over which he has no control, 
particularly when noises come from sources 
at a distance from the hearer. For 
example, “most people in a quiet room will 
be affected by even a low level noise, such 
as a typewriter in an adjacent room. It is 
low compared with many industrial noises, 
but its noise level is relatively high com- 
pared to the quiet of one’s own room.” 


The first step in the control of noise is 
to reduce its output at its source. The 
construction of quieter machines, the usual 
source of factory noise, is a problem of 
machine design. In the case of machines 
already installed and in operation proper 
maintenance and adjustment will do much 
to cut down unnecessary noise. “These 
measures include (a) replacing worn parts; 
(b) using well-balanced parts; (c) keeping 
moving parts well oiled; (d) having direct 
or belt drives in place of open gears, or 
where conversion is impractical, using non- 
metallic gears.” 

It is pointed out that improper machine 
mountings account for a great deal of 
industrial noise. “It is not uncommon to 
find heavy, rapidly-operated machines bolted 
directly to wood or concrete floors,” thus 
transforming the floors into huge sounding 
boards that amplify the sound and spread 
it throughout the whole building. To 
prevent this, “highly efficient machine 
mountings may be obtained for practically 
every type of machine in common use.” 


Noisy machines or operations can often 
be isolated by grouping them in sound 
insulated enclosures, located at a distance 
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from the general work area. The use of 
sound absorbing materials in walls, ceilings 
and floors are also recommended not only 
to reduce noise, but to improve the 
character of the noise, since the high 
frequency sounds are absorbed more readily 
than those of lower frequency. 

The 


number of persons 


Old age receiving old age pensions 

and blind in Canada increased from 

pensioners 235,947 as at June 30, 1948, 

in Canada to 241,032 as at September 
30, 1948. 

The Dominion’s contributions under 


the Dominion-Provincial scheme totalled 
$15,868,086 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, as compared with 
$15,667,276 for the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act the Dominion has 
contributed $512,390,003. 

The average monthly pension in seven 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30. In 
the other two provinces it was $26.15 and 
$28.95. In only one province was the 
number of pensioners as high as 3 per cent 
of the total population. 


Pensions were being paid to 9,140 blind 
persons as at September 30, 1948, as com- 
pared with 8,842 as at June 30, 1948. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Dominion was $627,921 for the 
quarter as compared with $614,624 for the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, Dominion payments have totalled 
$14,198,604. The average monthly pension 
as at September 30, 1948, was between 
$29.50 and $30 in six provinces. In only 
one province was the average below $29. 
Pensioners numbered less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total population in most 
provinces. 


The General Council of the 


British British Trades Union Con- 
TUC to gress has recently taken the 
embark on initiative in attempting to 
productivity raise labour productivity in 
campaign British industry by a series 

of specific proposals. In 
that some of the proposals may be 
unpopular with workers, the action of 


the union leaders is described by the 
Manchester Guardian as “brave” and as 
“a revolutionary attempt by the TUC to 
break away from a hundred years of trade 
union history and to persuade the move- 
ment to start thinking in new terms.” 

The proposals were made in response to 
repeated appeals by the British Labour 
Government for increased production in the 
interests of national economic survival. 


Eh 


Trade union leadership had endorsed these 
appeals in principle; but on November 8 a 
firmer stand was taken when the General 
Council issued a report which makes 
recommendations on how to “grapple with 
the fundamental difficulties in a practical 
way.” 

The problem is presented under three 
main heads:— 

1. To make sure that the facts of the 
economic situation are really understood by 
men and women in the factories; 


2. To provide training for trade union 
officers for their responsibilities in joint 
consultation, etc.; 


3. To take direct action to deal with 
the technical problems of increasing 
productivity. 

The report emphasizes that “no real 
improvements can accrue without the full 
co-operation of the workers concerned ;” and 
that the best chance of getting things done 
is to let the people who have to do them 
think them out for themselves. 

“General publicity” is termed “ineffec- 
tive,’ and a more practical approach is 
considered to be the convening of special 
conferences of all the trade union federa- 
tions to discuss the particular problems in 
each industry. 

Points which may arise at these confer- 
ences include: focusing attention on short- 
ages and bottlenecks, organizing national or 
local industrial conferences to be addressed 
by research scientists and efficiency experts, 
accelerating the: formation of joint produc- 
tion committees, reviewing the system of 
workplace representatives and seeking to 
raise their efficiency by Training within 
Industry courses or by other means, taking 
advantage of existing courses in manage- 
ment and technical subjects, consulting the 
editors of trade union journals on the 
publication of relevant material, and dealing 
with production questions at the confer- 
ences of full-time trade union officials in 
each region. 

Dealing with the need for transfers of 
labour, the Council’s report. recognizes that 
there are over-manned industries which 
could lose labour to under-manned indus- 
tries to the general benefit, and that the 
solution “may possibly mean the transfer 
of membership and the adoption of 
measures which may not be universally 
popular.” It refers to the waste of man- 
power caused by the excessive turnover of 
labour—in many industries at the rate of 
50 per cent a year—and urges on unions 
“the necessity for examining the conditions 
in which an excessive turnover of labour 
exists.” 
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On the question of restrictive practices, 
the General Council points out that both 
sides of industry are concerned. It recog- 
nizes that problems of the demarcation of 
jobs between trades create difficulties in 
efficient working and suggests that they 
should be examined in the light of full 
employment. 

Joint production committees, the report 
says, are not being formed with enthusiasm 
over wide sections of industry, partly 
because of the hostility of some employers, 
partly because of indifference, or even oppo- 
sition, by some workers. Union executives 
are asked to examine the extent to which 
such committees are operating in their 
industry and the difficulties preventing their 
wider adoption. 


The report of the TUC 
Unions General Council on  pro- 
endorse ductivity, referred to above, 
productivity was endorsed by a special 
proposals conference attended by 


some 1,350 representatives 
of affiliated unions. 


At the conference, held on November 17, 
Mr. Vincent Tewson, TUC general secretary, 
who introduced the General Council’s 
report, emphasized that the objective must 
be to eliminate waste of all kinds and that 
the same manpower, with existing plant, 
had to be used to produce more at less 
cost. The crux of the question was how 
to make available on the floor of the 
workshop the facts which had convinced 
the General Council of the vital importance 
of productivity and to encourage the means 
whereby it could be accomplished. If their 
proposals were to mean anything at all 
they involved getting down to brass tacks 
with their union members and with the 
workers in the individual plants and 
establishments. 

It was necessary to bring forward any 
positive evidence which showed that an 
uneconomic use was being made of avail- 
able manpower, to get to the specific cause 
in each establishment where manpower was 
excessive, to make a sound and practical 
examination of where, and with what effect, 
so-called restrictive practices operated. It 
was not enough to retort that restrictive 
policies were practised by owners and 
management too. 

One of the few speakers to express 
doubts of the General Council’s policy, Mr. 
McDougall of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, said that it was based 
on the assumption of the continuity of full 
employment, but few workers believed there 
could be permanent full employment under 


present conditions, and would therefore 
hesitate to respond to the call for greater 
production. 


Sir Edward Appleton, secretary of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, addressed the conference on what 
scientists were doing to increase industrial 
production. He pointed out that much 
trouble in the past had been brought about 
by “job evaluation” based on insufficient 
and doubtful data, and that this could be 
overcome by making use of really scientific 
techniques in the study of work adjust- 
ment, incentive schemes, and_ technical 
innovations of all kinds. 


Supporting a Government 


Coal union appeal for increased coal 


withdraws production to meet Britain’s 
from plan target for 1948, the National 
to fine Union of Mineworkers 
absentees agreed to a procedure 


whereby persistent pit 
absentees would be subject to fines imposed 
by joint labour-management attendance 
committees, to be set up at the pits. How- 
ever, when the plan met with persistent 
opposition in various coalfields, the Execu- 
tive of the Union held a meeting, and 
decided that the plan was unworkable. It 
informed the National Coal Board of its 
view that discipline was a function of 
management, and that elected trade union 
representatives could not be expected to 
decide punishments for the men they 
represented. 

The plan had been developed at a 
special meeting of mine leaders and the 
National Coal Board, called by the Min- 
ister of Fuel in October, at which a joint 
committee was set up to consider imme- 
diate measures for increasing coal produc- 
tion. The committee recommended the 
revision of “certain long-standing rules and 
practices” so that trained men could be 
up-graded more quickly for work at the 
coal face; the withdrawal of objections to 
foreign labour by certain branches of the 
union; better attendance for overtime 
shifts; acceptance of those agreed increases 
of existing tasks or “stints” which were a 
condition of the 5-day week; and the 
appointment of local joint committees with 
power to fine persistent absentees up to £2, 
or to take “such other disciplinary action as 
they may think fit.” Any fines imposed were 
to be returnable if the man concerned 
worked for the next 12 weeks without 
missing a shift. 

Following the failure of various areas to 
support the plan, and the subsequent meet- 
ing of the Union Executive, Mr. Will 


Lawther, President of the Union, stated 
that reports from the areas made it clear 
that while the men in general would agree 
to the other recommendations of the 
committee, they did not think it right that 
their own union representatives should be 
asked to punish union members. The men 
thought it fair enough that persistent 
absentees should be punished, or, in bad 
cases, dismissed, but they did not want 
their elected representatives to have any 
part in doing the punishing. 

Commenting on the Union’s decision that 
discipline was a function of management, 
the Manchester Guardian said:— 


“Today’s decision may have a consider- 
able effect on trade-union thinking about 
the control of nationalized industries. 
Although the policy of the TUC is that 
trade unions should be independent of any 
direct share in the management of national- 
ized industry, there is a fairly large 
minority which holds that the workers, 
through their unions, ought to have a 
direct say in the control of the industries 
they serve. 

“The National Union of Mineworkers is 
the most powerful union in any industry 
so far nationalized, and if it wished to 
demand a direct part in management the 
Government might find it hard to refuse. 
But it has not demanded it, and the 
suggestion that the Union should have any 
share in the managerial side of discipline 
has now been emphatically rejected.” 


The Anglo-American Joint 


Meeting Council on Productivity, 
of Anglo- which consists of labour and 
American management representatives 
Council on from the United States and 
Productivity Britain, met in October and 

visited a number of indus- 
tries. The Committee is studying methods 


of increasing British industrial productivity. 
It was set up under the auspices of the 
European Recovery Program. 

Its next meeting is expected to be held 
in the United States in the spring. In 
the meanwhile, according to a report issued 
by the Council, a number of committees 
have been set up, one of which is to 
arrange visits from British factories to 
factories in the United States. This is only 
one part of a general recommendation that 
the best industrial practice should be more 
generally shared; another is that “knowl- 
edge of the best practice in the United 
Kingdom itself” should be made more 
generally available, and this is left to 
British industry to arrange. 
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Another committee will study the level 
of productive plant and power in British 
industry, and will inquire whether the level 
is relatively increasing or declining. The 
Council’s report points out that the amount 
of energy available per employee is one of 
the main determinants of productivity, and 
that this ratio in the United States is about 
twice that in Britain. A third committee 
will try to establish a basis of productivity 
measurement to permit comparisons of 
British and American experience. A fourth 
committee will report on the possibilities 
of specialized production of components, and 
a fifth will tackle the task of getting 
economic problems, as they relate to 
productivity, more widely understood. 


The General Council of 
British the British Trades Union 
TUC calls Congress on October 27, 
for action denounced “the malignant 
against character of Communist 
Communists agitation and organization”, 


and called on affihated 
unions to counteract every manifestation of 
Comraunist influence. The Council further 
recommended that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions should suspend its activities, 
failing which “withdrawal of the TUC must 
follow.” 

The anti-Communist appeal was carried 
by the Council with two or three dissen- 
tients, and was sent to the executives of all 
affiliated unions. The motion was cast in 
the form of an appeal since the affiliated 
unions of the TUC are autonomous and 
determine their own policy. 

The statement says that the Council 
has received evidence that Communist 
influences are seeking deliberately to 
obstruct the economic policy approved at 
the 1948 Congress; and that “the 
Communist Party leadership has declared 
that opposition to Congress decisions will 
be carried back from the floor of Congress 
to the work-shops and every effort made 
to incite trade unionists against the deci- 
sions taken in their name.” 

(At the Congress the decision had been 
taken to support the Government’s stabili- 
zation policy in regard to wages, prices and 


profits.) 

The General Council statement con- 
tinued :— 

“The attitude of the British Communists 


is in full conformity with that of 
Communist organizations in other countries, 
notably in France. The industrial conflict 
now raging there clearly demonstrates the 
outcome of this policy. 
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“These disruptive activities are being 
carried on by the Communist Party and 
its subsidiary organizations in servile 
obedience to decisions made by the body 
calling itself the Cominform. 

“Statements made officially by spokes- 
men of the Communist Party in Britain 
prove beyond question that sabotage of the 
European Recovery Program is its present 
aim. 

“Communist influences are everywhere at 
work to frame industrial demands for 
purposes of political agitation, to magnify 
industrial grievances and to bring about 
stoppages in industry... . 

“The General Council therefore directs 
the serious attention of all trade unionists 
to the malignant character of Communist 
agitation and organization. They urge the 
executives of all affiliated unions, their 
district and branch committees, and respon- 
sible officers and loyal members, to counter- 
act every manifestation of Communist 
influences within their unions, and to open 
the eyes of all workpeople to the dangerous 
subversive activities. 

“Energetic steps must be taken to stop 
these evil machinations. Attempts to 
wreck economic recovery in the interests of 
a foreign power whose policy is to keep the 
world divided, impoverished, and in con- 
stant dread of a third world war must be 
condemned and repudiated by all trade 
unionists.” 

On November 25, the General Council 
carried its campaign a stage further when 
it called on all unions not merely to oppose 
the Communist line but to see that 
all known Communists and Communist 
sympathizers are barred from holding office 
within the unions. 


A policy which may lead 


British TUC to the withdrawal of the 
recommends British Trades Union Con- 
suspension gress from the World 
of WFTU Federation of Trade Unions 
activities was announced by the 


TUC General Council on 
October 27, after a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Bureau of the WFTU in Paris. 

The TUC representatives to the Federa- 
tion meeting reported to the General 
Council that it was becoming more and 
more difficult to prevent the intrusion of 
political tactics into questions of trade 
union policy. It was concluded that 
co-operation between the international 
trade secretaries and the World Federation 
was impracticable and that their present 
support of the WEFTU could not be 
continued. 


The General Council therefore put for- 
ward a four-point recommendation :— 


That the WFTU should suspend its 
functions; 

That agreement should be sought 
between the organizations which have 
met their constitutional financial com- 
mitments as to the precise terms on 
which the suspension should apply; 

That trustees should be 
consisting of one 


appointed, 
representative from 
each of the five main contributing 
national centres, to hold the accumu- 
lated funds of the Federation and meet 
in 12 months or earlier to discuss the 
conditions in which an attempt to revive 
an international trade union body may 
be made; 


That in the event of the WEFTU 
refusing to agree to the suspension of its 
activities a withdrawal of the TUC must 
follow. 


In Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour is the only labour organization at 
present affliated with the WFTU. A report 
to the last CCL Convention by Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy, indicated concern 
at the political character of the WFTU 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1356). 


The provisions of the 


Changes in Factories Act, 1948, which 


British amends the Factories Act 
factories of 1937 with respect to 
protective medical supervision of 
legislation young persons, suitability of 


factory premises, and other 
matters, came into force on October 1, 
1948. Provisions for seats for workers are 
not to take effect until October 1, 1950. 
The medical examination of young 
workers employed in factories required under 
the 1937 Act will no longer be limited 
to those under 16 years of age. Under 
the new Act, this provision will apply to 
all young workers in factories under 18, 
and its scope has been extended to cover 
two additional classes of employment out- 
side factories. These are building and 
engineering construction, and _ repairing, 
refitting, painting, loading, unloading, 
coaling and certain other jobs on ships in 
harbour or wet dock, as well as employ- 
ment in shipbuilding yards. The raising of 
the age below which the provision applies 
to 18 years and the extension of its scope 
to cover these two additional classes of 
employment is a step towards implementa- 
tion of an International Labour Conven- 
tion of 1946 (No. 77) on this subject. 


Unless certified as fit for employment by 
a doctor appointed by the Factory Depart- 
ment, & young person may not remain in 
his employment for more than 14 days, the 
prescribed period set by an Order of 
September 22, 1948. This requirement does 
not affect young persons over 16 already 
employed in a factory on October 1, so 
long as they remain in the same employ- 
ment. All young workers are to be 
re-examined at least once a year. 

Under the Act of 1937, the Minister 
of Labour may order arrangements for 
medical supervision if he suspects that 
certain specified conditions, such as changes 
in a process or the use of a new substance 
in a process, may endanger the health of 
persons employed. The Act now extends 
this power to cover the arrival of a con- 
signment of material thought to be infected 
or some change in conditions of work 
other than a change in the actual process. 

The power of courts of summary juris- 
diction to deal with factories that are 
dangerous is widened to enable them to 
make orders for stopping or preventing the 
use of a factory of premises which are 
unsuitable from the point of view of the 
safety, health or welfare of the persons 
employed. One month’s previous notice of 
intention to use any premises as a factory 
or to use mechanical power for the first 
time is required instead of the former rule 
that notice must be given within a month 
after starting. The notice which must be 
sent to the factory inspector for the district 
must indicate the nature of the work and 
the nature of the mechanical power used. 

The Muinister’s power to make special 
health or safety regulations now includes 
power to make regulations not only as to 
dangerous manufacturing processes or plant 
but also as to dangerous equipment, such 
as fire extinguishing equipment. 

On premises where part of the building 
is used for factory purposes the owners 
have, under the new Act, additional safety 
obligations respecting lifting machines, 
lifting tackle, steam plant and air receivers 
not belonging to the factory occupiers and 
situated in parts of the building outside 
the actual factory but used for factory 
purposes. 

Seats which previously had to be pro- 
vided for female workers are now to be 
provided for all employees. The Act 
stipulates that suitable seats should be 
available to enable workers to take 
advantage of opportunities for sitting which 
may occur in the course of their employ- 
ment without detriment to their work, and, 
where a substantial proportion of the work 
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can properly be done seated, workers are to 
be provided with seats and foot-rests. 

Other sections permit the employment of 
women and young persons over 16 on 
Sunday on work that has to be done 
without delay in connection with the 
preservation of fish, fruit, and vegetables. 
Exemptions have already been provided for 
this purpose, in. the case of women and 
young persons over 16, from the provisions 
regarding hours and work on statutory 
holidays. Other amendments deal with 
precautions required to be taken where, in 
a factory, people have to enter tanks, pits, 
pipes or other confined spaces in which they 
may be overcome by fumes or lack of 
proper air. 


In the belief that the 
Prevention continued high accident 
of accidents rate to young persons can 
to young be reduced if careful atten- 
workers tion is given to supervision, 


training and instruction, 
particularly during the early years of 
employment, the U.K. Factory and 
Welfare Advisory Board has issued a 
leaflet entitled The Prevention of Accidents 
to Young Workers, a revision of one issued 
in 1938. New developments of training 
departments within works and courses at 
technical schools at which safety instruc- 
tion can be given, are noted. The leaflet 
has been distributed to the principal 
employers’ organizations and trade unions 
in England. 


A new set of principles 
for selecting diseases for 


Principles for - : Re 
P insurance in Britain under 


aoe £ the National Insurance 
ena (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
Tree ce 1946, have been suggested 
: by a committee appointed 
in U.K. 


by the Minister of National 
Insurance. 

The committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, 
employers and employees, under the chair- 
manship of Judge Edgar T. Dale. 

The proposals would supersede the tests 
applied since 1906 in deciding what addi- 
tions should be made to the scheduled 
diseases under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. 

One of the tests hitherto applied was 
whether the disease was specific to employ- 
ment. The committee recognizes that 
before a disease can be selected for insur- 
ance it must be one that can normally be 
attributed to the nature of employment 
with “reasonable certainty.” Within that 
definition the committee reaches one of its 
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principal conclusions—namely, that “the 
primary consideration in selecting a disease 
for insurance should be whether it is 
specific to an occupation, or if it is not 
specific, whether the occupation causes 
special exposure to risk of the disease, 
inherent in the conditions under which the 
occupation is carried on.” 


The report observes that incidence alone 
is not a conclusive test of the risk of a 
disease. The risk in a particular occupa- 
tion may be considerable, but the actual 
incidence low because of the precautions 
taken to counteract that risk. On the other 
hand, a high incidence may be due to 
entirely irrelevant factors, such as housing 
conditions in a particular locality. 

The committee attributes a wide meaning 
to the word “disease,” defining it as “any 
departure from health capable of identifica- 
tion by its signs and symptoms.” This 
would preclude ruling out an abnormal 
condition merely on the ground that it was 
not a disease. It also embraces injury 
caused by accident, although the committee 
does not suggest that where an injury can 
be dealt with as being caused by an 
accident it should be prescribed as a 
disease, except in cases where it can be 
more adequately or appropriately dealt 
with as a disease. 


Means by which voluntary 


Beveridge agencies can continue to 
Report on work with the State to 
Voluntary improve social conditions 
Action are discussed by Lord 

Beveridge in a report pub- 
lished in England in October entitled 


Voluntary Action: a Report of Methods 
of Social Advance. 

The report is the third in a trilogy. The 
first Beveridge Report, issued in 1942, 
dealt with social security, and formed a 
basis for the comprehensive social insurance 
legislation now in force in the United 
Kingdom. The second report, entitled 
Full Employment in a Free Society, was 
published in 1944. Both these were largely 
concerned with the actions of the State. 


The essence of the present report, accord- 
ing to the author, “lies in showing, first, 
how much individual unhappiness remains 
untouched by social security and full 
employment; secondly, how much has been 
done to diminish unhappiness in the past 
by voluntary action, inspired by the motives 
of mutual aid and of philanthropy, or both 
in combination; thirdly, how urgently 
voluntary action will be needed in future, 
to supplement and to go ahead of public 
action, to do things which the State cannot 


do or should not do, or is unlikely to do, 
as well as they will be done by a specialist 
self-devoted pioneer seeing this or that 
particular evil and setting himself to 
destroy it.” 


“The State cannot see to the rendering 
of all the services that are needed to make 
a good society,” writes Lord Beveridge. 
“ ...The reasons for it (voluntary action) 
have not been diminished and will not be 
destroyed by the growing activities of the 
State.” 

The main field for voluntary action has 
shifted, Lord Beveridge finds, from financial 
to personal service. A century or so ago 
destitution was the threat which over- 
shadowed the lives of the workers. The 
great (though not the only) object of 
voluntary action was to stave it off in the 
only way it could be staved off, with 
money. Members of friendly societies 
undertook to help each other financially in 
misfortune; philanthropic bodies helped 
those who had failed, or been unable to 
avail themselves of the defences of mutual 
aid. Today this threat, long shrinking 
before the advance of social insurance, has 
almost disappeared. 

While the economy of the country holds 
out there is only comparative poverty to 
fear. But the receding tide of poverty has 
uncovered other sources of misery, which 
are not primarily due to lack of money 
and to which a purely financial answer is 
not found. Lord Beveridge lists some of 
the sufferers: there are the aged, an 
increasing section of the population; 
children who, for one reason or another, 
lack the normal background of home life; 
men and women disabled in various ways. 
What these need beyond financial assist- 
ance is personal attention, friendly care, the 
extra trouble and consideration needed to 
offset their handicaps; gifts of the spirit 
which money does not buy. 

The report outlines the following pro- 
gram for the State in relation to voluntary 
action: co-operation of public authorities 
and voluntary agencies; a Friendly Societies 
Act; a Royal Commission on charitable 
trusts; re-examination of taxation of 
voluntary agencies; an inquiry into condi- 
tions of the physically handicapped; a 
Minister-guardian of voluntary action; 
specialized staff training; and the continu- 
ance and extension of public grants to 
voluntary agencies. The first and the last 
two represent policies already accepted; the 
others represent new departures though on 
established lines. 


Out of a total working 
Duration population of over 
of unemploy- 20,000,000 in Great Britain 
mentamong in mid-September, 1948, 
British about 285,000 persons were 
workers registered as wholly unem- 
ployed, according to the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette. Of 
these, 217,000 were male and 68,108 female. 
Of the men, 87 per cent had been 
unemployed for not more than four weeks, 
while the number who had been con- 
tinuously unemployed for more than 12 
months accounted for 17 per cent of the 
total. Among women the corresponding 
proportions were 58 per cent and 6 per cent. 
A further examination of the duration 
of unemployment shows that 59 per cent of 
the males and 78 per cent of the females 
who had been wholly unemployed at mid- 
June had found work or ceased to register 
within the next three months. The figures 
indicate that male workers under 18 years 
are more readily absorbed into new employ- 
ment than the older men. In the case of 
females, this tendency is not so marked. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Progress of Statistics of the United 
“net States Department of 
spendable Labour issues information 
earnings” each month concerning the 
in U.S.A. trend of average weekly 

earnings of production 


workers in manufacturing. 

The Bureau also adjusts these figures to 
take account of income and social security 
taxes and the cost of living. In this way 
the Bureau obtains a series which it 
describes as “net spendable earnings.” 

Since taxes vary with the number of 
dependents, the Bureau issues two series of 
figures, one applicable to workers with no 
dependents and the other to workers with 
three dependents. 

According to the Bureau, gross average 
weekly earnings for all production workers 
in manufacturing rose from $23.86 in 1939 
to a wartime peak of $46.08 in 1944. They 
declined to a $43.74 average in 1946, and 
had risen to $54.12 by August, 1948. 

For a worker with no dependents, tax 
deductions averaged only 28 cents in 1939, 
so that his average weekly “net spendable 
earnings” in that year were $23.58. In 1944, 
deductions were $7.79, and his net spendable 
earnings were $38.29. Expressed in terms of 
1939 dollars, however (i.e. adjusted for the 
rise in the cost of living), earnings were 
$30.32. 

Alternatively stated, the average earnings 
available for spending of the factory worker 
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with no dependents in 1944 were $38.29; 
that amount, however, could purchase 
approximately those goods and services In 
1944 for which $30.32 could have been used 
in 1939. 

In 1946, his net spendable earnings 
averaged $37.65 in current dollars and 
$26.87 in 1939 dollars. In August, 1948, the 
figures were $47.41 and $27.01 respectively. 

For a worker with three dependents, net 
spendable earnings in current dollars rose 
from $23.62 in 1939 to $44.06 in 1944; 
declined to $43.13 in 1946, and rose to 
$53.15 in August, 1948. The corresponding 
figures in 1939 dollars were $23.62, $34.89, 
$30.78 and $30.28. 

The Bureau states that “net spendable 
weekly earnings in 1939 dollars” represent 
an approximate measure of changes in 
“real” net spendable weekly earnings. 


The proceedings of a con- 
ference of labour journal 
editors, held in April, 1948, 
under the auspices of the 
Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations and the School of 
Journalism of the University of Chicago, 
have been issued in mimeographed form. 

One of the speakers, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
Secretary-Treasurer of ‘the International 
Labour Press of America, is quoted as 
stating that “there are 322 publications of 
all types affiliated with the AFL. Of these, 
81 are international journals, while 241 are 
state and local papers. About two-thirds 
are members of the International Labour 
Press of America. 

“The CIO has a total of 134 publications. 
Thirty-eight are international journals, and. 
96 state and local papers. Only about half 
of these publications accept advertising. 

“The labour press has available several 
news and feature services of national 
scope. ... The largest circulation weekly 
labour paper is sponsored by the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, called Labour, with a circula- 
tion of about 1,000,000. The AFL has also 
been sending a news clipsheet, in the 
Spanish language, to countries of South 
America in order to bring about friendly 
relations.” 

Speaking of the role of the labour press, 
Mr. Herrmann asserts: “Invariably, labour 
papers have blazed the trail for every pro- 
gressive achievement recorded by unionism, 
in the realm of social legislation, free public 
education, protection against child labour, 
minimum wage standards, and in the battle 
against racial and religious discrimination. 
Years before the advent of the 8-hour day, 
labour journals fired the imagination of 


Role of 
American 
labour press 
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America’s working men with the hopes for 
more leisure time. Without the inspiration 
of the labour press and its loyal support, 
unionism in this country would have been 
inarticulate, and its remarkable progress 
impossible.” 

He adds that the labour press has been 
instrumental in “trying to bring peace 
between the AFL and CIO,” and also in 
“bringing about more amicable relations 
between labour and management.” 


The US. General Electric 


U.S. firm Company has announced 
offers free the inauguration of an 
hospital experimental insurance plan 
service to to provide free hospitaliza- 
pensioners tion for eligible retiring 

employees. Effective as of 


September 15, the program will apply to 
employees who retire on or after that date 
and have ten or more years of continuous 
service at the time of their retirement. 
Costs will be borne by a trust fund, known 
as the GE Pensioners Hospitalization Plan 
and Trust, which starts with assets of nearly 
$6 million. 


Following a referendum 


Price and held on May 29, 1948, when 
rationing the electors rejected (by 
controls in half a million votes) the 
Australia proposal to give power to 


the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to legislate on prices and rents, the 
Australian Government decided to relin- 
quish controls which had been exercised by 
virtue of the Defence powers, and thus 
leave the way open to the different State 
Parliaments to legislate on these matters. 

In a letter to the State Premiers, the 
Prime Minister offered administrative 
assistance in setting up their own system of 
controls, and stated that his Government 
would view “with grave concern” any possi- 
bility that controls would not be continued 
in the interest of economic stability. 

“Even with Commonwealth controls in 
operation, costs and prices have been rising 
strongly in the Australian economy for some 
time past. Many important commodities 
are still scarce in relation to demand.” 

With regard to subsidies and rationing, 
the Prime Minister indicated that although 
their administration would become increas- 
ingly complex without centralized control of 
prices, nevertheless they would be continued 
on some commodities, while being removed 
on many others. 

A conference of State Premiers was held 
at Canberra in June, at which it was agreed 
that it was “vital that an effective system 


of price control be continued;” that there 
should be collaboration and uniformity in 
the administration of the program; that 
specific controls should be eliminated 
wherever possible; and that a continuing 
co-ordinating committee should be estab- 
lished of the six State ministers concerned, 
to “consider and recommend to the respec- 
tive governments those goods and services 
from which controls should be removed 
immediately and from time to time there- 
after,” and generally to advise on policy. 

A Canadian Press despatch of October 6 
comments that “the States have been 
fighting a losing battle with rising prices 
since the Federal Government handed over 
controls,” and adds: “State ministers in 
charge of price control claim they are doing 
all in their power to keep prices down 
but complain that withdrawal of federal 
subsidies on essential goods such as wool, 
textiles, raw cotton and potatoes, coupled 
with the increasing wage rate made it 
almost impossible.” 


The Minister of Labour 
Inquiry into for the Union of South 
trade union Africa announced in 
affairs and October the appointment of 
labour lawsin a commission of inquiry 
South Africa into industrial legislation. 
Among the matters which 

the commission is to study are the desir- 
ability or otherwise of :— 

machinery to co-ordinate wages and other 

employment conditions, with “due regard 

to the interests of the State and the 

general public and the legitimate interests 

and claims of employers, employees and 

industries”; 

the compulsory determination of all indus- 

trial disputes; 

introducing “special steps to protect 

employers or employees against any hard- 

ship” arising from the operation of 

“closed shop” provisions; 

“more adequate powers of control” of the 

conduct by trade unions and employers’ 

organizations of their affairs (including 

finances) and their elections; 

having separate trade unions and employers’ 

organizations for Europeans, Coloured and 

Asiatics; 

machinery to “prevent and settle” disputes 

involving Natives. 


The commission is to hear representa- 
tions and take evidence. 


An article in the November 


Girl issue of Labour Information 
workers in Bulletin, issued by the 
Japanese United States Department 


of Labour, states that under 
the Allied occupation the 
peonage system in Japanese textile mills 
has been ended. 


textile mills 


Before the war, the article says, labour 
in the textile industry “was kept in a 
state of servitude characteristic of the old 
feudal system. By far the greater portion 
of this labour force was made up of young 
girls 11 to 20 years old who lived in 
dormitories within the factory grounds 
surrounded by high walls. They were 
rarely permitted outside these walls and 
then only when accompanied by a factory 
official. Every aspect of their lives was 
controlled by the factory management in 
a manner carefully planned to keep the 
girls docile and to shield them from ideas 
which might lead them to seek more 
advantageous employment elsewhere or to 
insist upon better wages, working condi- 
tions, and greater personal freedom. 

“According to the old system, factories 
paid independent recruiting agents to hire 
the required number of girls by capitalizing 
on the periodic financial distress of farmers. 
A farmer was loaned money to pay off 
some of his debts on the condition that he 
send his daughters to work in the textile 
factory until the debt was repaid. The 
farmers signed a contract with the agent 
for the services of the girls for a year. The 
girls earned so little at this work and the 
farmers were so continually in need of 
borrowing money that the textile factory 
usually managed to keep the father in 
debt for several years, thus forcing him to 
renew the contract until his daughter 
reached a marriageable age of about 20 to 
23 years. 

“Since the end of hostilities, the Japanese 
Government, under the guidance of the 
occupation officials, has enacted two laws 
to protect workers against these pressures. 
The labour-standards law included three 
measures to remove the abuses of this 
system. First, no two people are allowed 
to sign a contract for a third person, making 
it impossible for a parent to contract for 
the services of his children. Second, 
employers are prohibited from advancing 
money to employees, so that families no 
longer have any legal obligations to a 
factory or agent. Third, the age at which 
girls may accept full-time work in industry 
is raised to 15 (or 14 if 9 years of com- 
pulsory schooling were completed earlier), 
at which time the girls should be in a 
better position to look after their own 
interests. 

“The Jabour-standards law also limited 
the total number of hours to be worked, 
prohibited night work for women, estab- 
lished minimum standards for space and 
sanitation and gave the girls living in 
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dormitories the right of self-government and 
the right to leave factory premises at will. 

“Further curative action was provided in 
the employment-security law, which gave 
the Labour Ministry the power of con- 
trolling the recruiting activities of agents 
by requiring that all agents be licensed by 
the Labour Ministry, and that all agents be 
regular employees of the companies for 
which they work. Prefectural and local 
employment security offices were given the 
responsibility of supervising the work of 
these agents.” 


THE LABOUR MONTH IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 3) 
surplus is known to exist. Lastly the order 
may be cleared to the recently opened 
employment office in London, England. 

The number of persons transferred out of 
employment offices, as depicted in the 
chart on page 8, indicates the extent of 
effective clearance operations at employ- 
ment offices. The very distinct seasonal 
pattern illustrates the prominence of the 
seasonal movements of farm workers. The 
peak in clearance operations attained in 
1947 was in part a reflection of the general 
instability of the labour force although it 
also reflected the sponsored movement of 
Maritime workers into Quebec and Ontario 
industry. Aside from these movements, 
however, it will be noted that even during 
the seasonal lull in employment conditions, 
transfers out of employment offices never 
dropped below 200 per week. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss due to work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes in Canada during 
November was the lowest recorded for any 
month since February, 1946. Only 16,000 
days were lost, according to preliminary 
estimates, as compared with 87,223 in 
October. 

Of the 20 strikes which were in existence 
for varying periods during the month, only 
7 were still in effect by December 1. 

A strike of strip coal miners in the 
Bienfait-Estevan field, Saskatchewan, in- 
volving 200 workers, accounted for 4,000 
days, or 25 per cent of the total time lost. 
This strike began on November 3 and was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
interest centered on the deepsea shipping 
and longshore industries. A number of 
agreements covering officers on deepsea 
ships were reached in November but 
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Enforcement machinery is “gradually 
shifting into gear,” according to the article, 
and “certain less direct but equally 
important social forces are pushing in the 
same direction.” These include agrarian 
reforms to lessen the financial burden on 
farmers, so that they will “have no need 
to encourage their daughters to leave home 
to work for low wages;” raising of the 
compulsory school level from six to nine 
grades; institution of vocational counselling 
in the schools; and development of trade 
union organization. 


the dispute affecting unlicensed seamen 
remained critical. 


Cost of living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index fell from 159-6 to 158-9 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
All group indexes except that for foods 
were either fractionally higher or unchanged, 
but an unusually sharp decrease occurred in 
the price of eggs and there were moderate 
reductions among meats, vegetables and 
fruits. This was the first decline of any 
consequence in the cost-of-living index since 
September, 1945. The food index dropped 
from 204-7 to 202-0 between November 1 
and December 1. The rent index advanced 
from 121-0 to 121-7, representing the. net 
change between September and December. 
During November, fuel and light moved 
from 129-0 to 129-1, and home furnishings 
and services from 166-0 to 166-2. The two 
other budget group indexes remained 
unchanged, clothing at 181-5 and miscel- 
laneous items at 124-6. 


Earnings 


Statistics of earnings are not obtainable 
as promptly as those for the cost of living; 
but in the manufacturing industry average 
hourly earnings were continuing to rise up 
to the week of November 1, the most 
recent date for which figures are available. 
The growth in earnings, combined with the 
check in the cost-of-living index, brought 
about a rise in the index of “real” earnings 
in manufacturing. For the first time in 
1948, this index rose above the 1947 level 
at October 1 (see chart), and at November 1 
reached 105-2 (av. 1946=—100). 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
were 93-4 cents in the week of September We 
94-6 cents at October 1, and 95-4 cents at 
November 1. 


EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


BETWEEN UNIONS AND 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS 


Of all workers under collective agreements in Canada in 
1946, some 26 per cent were covered by agreements with 


associations or other groups of employers. 


This type of 


agreement is commonly found in certain manufacturing 
mdustries and in certain primary industries, such as 
logging. In the Province of Quebec it is encouraged under 


the provisions of the Collective Agreement Act. 


If the 


number of workers covered by agreements extended by 
this Act are included in the total, the proportion of those 
under agreements with employers’ associations or groups is 
increased to about 46 per cent. 


This study, one of a series on collective 
agreements, shows the industries in which 
collective bargaining between unions and 
associations of employers or groups of 
employers are in effect in Canada. It 
shows, by industry, the proportion that the 
number of employees under agreements 
with such associations and employer groups 
bears to the total under all agreements, and 
in addition discusses examples of this type 
of bargaining in several industries. It 
should be understood, however, that most 
collective agreements are not of this type 
but are those between a union and a single 
employer or the management of a single 
plant in a multiple plant firm. 

An earlier study in this series dealt with 
the extent to which the wage-earners and 
salaried workers in Canada were covered 
by collective agreements in 1946 (L.G., 
March, 1948, p. 153). The present study 
outlines one particular type of bargaining, 
namely bargaining between unions and asso- 
ciations or groups of employers. It was 
found that about 26 per cent of the workers 
under collective agreements in 1946 were 


1A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many 
years and summaries of representative agreements 
are published each month in the Lasour GAzeETTe. 
The Research and Statistics Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. The first six of these, covering 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, the Manufacture of 
Tron and Steel and their Products, the Manufacture 
of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non-Metallic Min- 
eral Products and Chemical Products, the Coal 
Mining Industry, and the Fishing Industry, and 
Statistics on Numbers of Workers affected by Col- 
lective Agreements in Canada, 1946, by industry, 
have been published in previous issues and have 
also been printed as separate bulletins. Copies of 
these bulletins are available, on request. 


under agreements between unions and asso- 
clations or groups of employers.? 

Since complete statistics on collective 
agreements for 1947 are not yet available, 
it was necessary to use 1946 data as a 
basis for constructing the tables. The 1947 
data, however, are sufficiently complete to 
indicate that a study based on the more 
recent information would show no 
important difference in the incidence of this 
type of collective bargaining in the various 
industries. 

The list of Canadian industries in tabular 
form is arranged to indicate the extent to 
which this special type of collective agree- 
ment prevails, and to point out whether 
the area covered by these agreements with 
employefs’ groups is local, regional or 
national. The basis of the tables is the 
percentage comparison in each industry 
between the number of workers covered by 
agreements signed with employers’ associa- 
tions or groups and the number covered by 


all collective agreements in the same 
industry. The table does not give any 
indication of the extent to which all 


employees in these industries are covered 
by agreements. 

The criterion used in deciding whether an 
agreement should be included in the group 
collective agreements was the evidence of 
joint negotiation between two or more 
employers and a union. The most positive 
indication is the signature of an association 
or several employers on the collective 
agreement itself. In many cases there 


2This percentage excludes those workers affected 
only by agreements extended by Order-in-Council 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. If 
they are included, the proportion is 46 per cent. 
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existed several similar, or even identical 
agreements, signed by individual employers. 
Where there was clear evidence of joint 
negotiation, the agreement was included; 
where such evidence was not available, the 
agreement was excluded. It is possible that 
lack of evidence has resulted in the exclu- 
sion of a number of instances of bargaining 
with employers’ groups so that the total 
figures may represent a_ slight under- 
estimate of the proportion of workers 
covered by collective agreements negotiated 
with two or more employers. 

There are four types of agreements which 
affect more than one establishment but 
which are not included in this study. These 
are :— 

(1) Corporation-wide bargaining, in which 
several or all of the establishments of 
one corporation are affected by a single 
agreement; 


(2) Agreements signed by smaller com- 
panies in the same field to conform 
completely or partially to an agreement 
already made between a larger company 
and the same union (see below under Coal 
Mining) unless there is evidence of joint 
negotiations; 

(3) Identical agreements drawn up by 
the union and submitted to and signed by 
individual employers without any group 
negotiation, e.g., certain motion picture 
theatres and restaurants; 

(4) Agreements reached as a result of 
multi-employer and union negotiations 
which serve only to amend in one or two 
respects the original agreements made on a 
single company basis have also been 
excluded and the original complete agree- 
ments are considered as being on ‘a single 
company basis. (See below under Pulp and 
Paper and Steam Railways.) 

There are several types of employer 
associations and groups of employers which 
sign collective agreements with unions. The 
formal and continuing types of organization 
include both trade associations already 
existing for other purposes and associations 
formed especially for collective bargaining, 
The committees of employers formed for 
the purpose of collective bargaining do not 
usually have any continuing organization 
nor do the two or more employers who 
negotiate jointly and sign the same docu- 
ment or separate identical agreements. 
There is also one instance in 1946 of a 
number of employers using a commercial 
service to negotiate a form of agreement 
wth the union that is signed separately by 
each employer. This same service has more 
recently negotiated agreements on behalf of 
other employers. 
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There is a variety in the subjects covered 
by the agreements. Some cover all points 
over which the parties bargain, e.g., the 
clothing manufacturing industry agreements, 
while in others the group agreement covers 
certain subjects but leaves the negotiation 
of wage scales and possibly certain other 
working conditions to be carried out on an 
individual company-local union basis. Some 
have provision for joint machinery for the 
settlement of disputes while others provide 
for such settlement on a single company- 
local union basis. 

An examination of the first table, showing 
the proportion of workers covered by group 
collective agreements in relation to the total 
under agreement, indicates that group 
bargaining is more common in those manu- 
facturing industries made up of many small 
firms. The Department has no evidence of 
it in the mass-production industries, such as 
the automobile and electrical products 
industries. As will be seen from the table 
on area coverage, many group agreements 
cover the employers and union in an 
industry in a single city, others are on a 
regional basis, while a very few cover the 
whole country. It is notable that the 
agreements with employer groups covering 
a region are usually in a primary industry, 
such as logging, or coal mining in Alberta 
and British Columbia, while the city-wide 
agreements are more common in those 
manufacturing industries where the small 
firm is characteristic. 

Collective bargaining between unions and 
employers’ associations and groups. of 
employers in a number of the principal 
industries is discussed later in this article. 


The Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


In the province of Quebec, the Collective 
Agreement Act has given special encourage- 
ment to collective bargaining between 
associations or employers’ groups and 
unions. First passed in 1934, and revised 
several times since, the Act provides that 
a collective agreement signed between one 
or more employers in an industry and the 
bona fide representative of the employees 
may be extended to cover all the workers 
in an industry in the province or in a 
section of the province. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the 239,777 workers affected in 1946 
by agreements extended under this Act 
were working under the terms of agree- 
ments made between unions and _ associa- 
tions of employers or in a few cases several 
employers not in a formal association. 

Only certain terms of collective bargain- 
ing can be extended by the Collective 
Agreement Act. These are: wages, hours 
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of labour, apprenticeship, vacations with 
pay, family allowances, the classification of 
operations and of employees and employers. 
However, some associations and _ single 
employers parties to a collective agreement 
extended under the Act sign separate agree- 
ments covering such matters as union 
status, grievance procedure, and arbitration 
which would be applicable to its own 
members only. Thus some of the employers 
in the garment trades in Montreal have 
associations which sign agreements with the 
garment trades unions, in addition to being 
a party to the agreement extended under 
the Collective Agreement Act. (See below, 
section on the clothing industry.) 

The terms of a collective agreement 
coming within the scope of the Act may 
be extended by Order in Council. Any 
party to such an agreement may petition 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that an 
Order in Council be passed ordering that 
the terms of the agreement shall also bind 
all the employees and employers in the 
“trade, industry, commerce or occupation” 
concerned in the whole province or in a 
stated region of the province. After 
publishing the agreement which it is pro- 
posed to extend, 30 days is allowed for 
filing objections. These are considered and 


if necessary an inquiry made, whereupon 
the Minister of Labour may recommend the 
approval of the petition (with or without 
amendments) by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and an Order in Council may 
be passed. The Act states that in making 
his recommendation, the Minister of Labour 
must consider whether the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a preponderant 
significance and importance for the estab- 
lishing of conditions of labour,” and he 
must also keep in mind the competition of 
outside countries or other provinces. 

The agreement so extended is enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties with, 
at the Minister’s discretion, representatives 
of non-parties. 

The Collective Agreement Act of Quebec 
has been especially effective in encouraging 
collective agreements between unions and 
employers’ associations or groups in certain 
industries, such as construction, the garment 
industries, boots and shoes, printing, trade 
and professional establishments. In some of 
these industries, e.g. boots and shoes, the 
collective agreements with employers’ asso- 
ciations extended by Order in Council in 
Quebec are the sole examples of such with 
employers’ associations in the industry in 
Canada. If the number covered by collec- 


LIST OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH AGREEMENTS WITH EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS HAVE BEEN EXTENDED UNDER 
THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT OF QUEBEC 








MANUFACTURING :— 
Vegetable products— 
Bread and bakery products 


Leather and Fur products— 
Boots and shoes(!) 

Fur products 

Gloves(1) 


Leather tanning (!) 


Textiles products— 
Textile bags 
Hats and caps(‘) 


Men’s and women’s 
furnishings 


Men’s fine clothing (1) 
Women’s Cloaks and suits(!) 


Women’s dresses(!) 


eee 


MANUFACTURING (cont’d):— 


Wood and paper products— 
Furniture (1) 
Paper boxes(!) 


Printing, publishing 
engraving 


Saw and planing mill products 


Tron and its products— 


Automobile repair 
(including garages) 


Sheet metal products 


Miscellaneous iron products 


Non-ferrous metal products— 


Jewellery, watchmaking and 
repair 


Non-metallic mineral products 


Monumental and building 
stone(}) 


MANUFACTURING (conc.) 
Chemical products 
Paints and varnishes(') 

CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
CoMMUNICATION:— 


Water transportation 
TRADE 
SERVICE:— 
Professional establishments 
Barbering and hairdressing 
Hotels and taverns 


Undertaking 


(1) The agreements in these industries apply to the whole province of Quebec. 
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tive agreements extended by this Act is 
included in the national total, the propor- 
tion of workers under agreements with 
employers’ associations or groups to all 
workers covered by agreements increases 
from 26 to 46 per cent in 1946. A list of 
the industries in which the agreements so 
extended occur is given on p. 24. 


Group Collective Bargaining 
In Certain Industries 


The following section comprises a discus- 
sion of group collective bargaining in a 
number of selected industries. Steam Rail- 
ways is an example of national bargaining; 
water transportation illustrates both national 
and local bargaining; the next four repre- 
sent regional bargaining and the remainder 
are restricted in coverage to local areas. 


Steam Railways 


While generally the agreements in this 
industry do not fall within the scope of 


this article, there is contained within the 
structure of their agreements two examples 
of national bargaining. The steam railway 
companies each sign a number of agree- 
ments covering defined groups of their 
employees, all of which are separate agree- 
ments made by the individual company 
and the union or other group of employees 
concerned, with two exceptions. These 
are the two agreements signed by the 
Railway Association of Canada: one gov- 
erning the skilled trades in the locomotive 
and car departments of the several railways 
which is with Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees Department (AFL), and the 
other the maintenance of way employees, 
that is those working in the track and 
bridge and building departments, which is 
with the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. The Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada in these agreements rep- 
resents the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railways and several 
smaller railways. 


LIST OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THERE ARE NO AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS 








MINING, QUARRYING, Om 
WELLS :— 


Wood and Paper Products— 


Metal mining 


Miscellaneous wood products 


Asbestos mining 


Iron products— 


Oil and gas wells 
Aircraft 


MANUFACTURING :— 
Vegetable products— 


Flour and feed 
ments 


Sugar products 


Miscellaneous vegetable 
foods 


Rubber products A 
repair 
Tobacco, cigars and 


MANUFACTURING :—Con. 


Automobiles and cycles 
Boilers, engines, machinery 


Farm machinery and imple- 


Hardware and tools 
Primary iron products 


Railway rolling stock and 


MANUFACTURING :—Con. 


Non-metallic mineral 
products— 


Glass products 
Petroleum products 


Miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products 


Chemical products— 


Miscellaneous chemical 
products 


ELecrricity AND Gas 
PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY:— 


Electric light and power 


Gas 


cigarettes 
Animal products— 


Butter, cheese, condensed 
milk 


Tectile products— 


Cotton cloth, yarn and 
thread 


Hosiery and knitted products 
Silk and artificial silk 
Woollen cloth, yarn 


Miscellaneous textile products 





Wire and wire products 
Non-ferrous metal products— 
Brass and copper products 
Electrical products and repair 


Non-ferrous metal smelting, 
refining 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous 
metal products 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION :— 


Air transportation 


Electric railways and local 
bus lines 


Telegraph systems 

Telephone systems 
SERVICE:— 

Recreational service 


Public service 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THERE ARE AGREEMENTS WITH 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND GROUPS, BY NATIONAL, 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL AREAS(‘) 




















National Regional Local 
Sream RAILWAYS (shops and FiIsHING MINING, ETC.— 
} maintenance of way) ; : 
LocGina Quarrying and sand pits 
Water TRANSPORTATION (deep 
sea) CoaL MINING MANUFACTURING :— 
ELEVATOR INSTALLATION MANUFACTURING :— Bread and bakery products 


Fruit and vegetable packing Liquors, wines, beer 


and canning 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
INSTALLATIONS 
Meat products 
Fish products 
Fur products 
Saw and planing mill products 
Miscellaneous leather 


Boxes, baskets, barrels 
Pulp and paper 
Foundry products (New 


products 
Hats and caps 


Men’s fine clothing 


Brunswick) 


Shipbuilding 


Women’s cloaks and suits 

Women’s dresses 
CARTAGE AND TRUCKING 

Work clothing 


Miscellaneous men’s and 
women’s furnishings 


Furniture 

Printing and publishing 
Automobile repair 
Foundry products 
Sheet metal products 
Shipbuilding 


Jewellery, watchmaking and 
repair 


CONSTRUCTION 
STORAGE 
TAXICABS 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
(longshoremen) 


TRADE 
SERVICE:— 


Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning 


Hotels and restaurants 





(t) Excluding those covered only by agreements extended under the Collective Agreement Act. 
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During the war various decisions of the 
National War Labour Board applied to 
several railways, and since 1946, there have 
been two agreements signed jointly by the 
CNR and the CPR and certain other 
railways with various unions. These con- 
cerned the granting of vacations with pay 
to certain classes in 1947 and the general 
wage increase in 1948. They did not replace 
any existing single agreements but served 
only to amend them in these two respects. 
For the purpose of this study then, only 
the employees affected by the two joint 
agreements mentioned in the previous para- 
graph have been considered as being 
affected by agreements with an association 
of employers. 


Water Transportation 


Group agreements in this industry are 
chiefly in the deep-sea shipping and 
stevedoring divisions of the industry. 
Co-operation in the signing of agreements 
amongst employers is not as highly devel- 
oped in lake and coastal shipping, nor in 
freight handling. 

East and West Coast Canadian ship- 
owners jointly sign agreements for deep-sea 
dry cargo freight vessels. Four agreements 
cover deck officers, engineer officers, radio 
officers and unlicensed personnel and 
affected about 7,300 men in 1946. The 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep-sea) of B.C. 
handle negotiations. Group coverage was 
complete except for one very large company 
whose ships have since been sold to other 
firms. 

In the stevedoring division, the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, operating in Mont- 
real, Halifax and Saint John, and the 
Shipping Federation of B.C., are the only 
important organizations of employers. Their 
collective agreements are with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL- 
TLC) and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Association (CIO- 
CCL), respectively, and cover longshore- 
men, shipliners, checkers and coopers, ete. 
As in shipping, the group bargaining 
chiefly applies to deep-sea vessels, although 
a few coastal group agreements are signed 
in B.C., and in Montreal a group agree- 
ment for lake and coastal companies has 
been extended by Order in Council. The 
coverage of group agreements for longshore 
work connected with deep-sea vessels is 
complete. 


Coal Mining 

The great majority of coal mine oper- 
ators in Western Canada belong to one or 
other of two employers’ associations: the 


Western Canada Bituminous Coal Oper- 
ators Association and the Domestic Coal 
Operators Association of Western Canada, 
operating in separate fields. Both of these 
associations have agreements with District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of America 
which provide for final settlement of 
grievances through the Associations and the 
union. In the case of the Domestic Coal 
Operators Association, separate district 
agreements are signed. For both associa- 
tions, there are some variations in contract 
rates and certain other conditions on a local 
or mine basis. If the Association and union 
representatives cannot agree, an indepen- 
dent chairman will be chosen, and the 
decision of the committee as thus consti- 
tuted will be binding on both parties. In 
Saskatchewan several small operators sign 
a joint agreement, also with District 18 of 
the UMWA. In Eastern Canada, on the 
other hand, all agreements are between 
single companies and the union. The 
largest company, the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Ltd., has an agreement with District 
26 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and several other companies have similar 
agreements. Consequently, these agree- 
ments in Hastern Canada have not been 
included in this study. The provisions of 
the agreements in this industry were sum- 
marized in a special article, one of this 


‘series, in the Lasour Gazerrs, December, 


1946, p. 1692. 


Logging and Wood Products 


Almost all agreements in the logging 
industry are negotiated between the unions 
and groups of employers. In Northwestern 
Ontario, paper manufacturing companies 
and other pulpwood cutting operators have 
a “master agreement” with the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Union of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. The 1946 agreement was reached 
in settlement of a strike. However, in 1947 
the agreement was reached at a joint con- 
ference between employers and the union. 
The 1947 agreement includes a minimum 
wage scale. In both years the master 
agreement was then signed as individual 
agreements between each of the employers 
and the local union concerned. Machinery 
for the settlement of disputes is on an 
individual company-local union basis. 

In British Columbia, the greater part of 
the industry is located in the coastal area 
and employers are represented by a com- 
mercial research organization in negotiations 
with the International Woodworkers of 
America. A master agreement is drawn up 
each year which covers the logging, sawmill 
and other woodworking industries. It does 
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not include a minimum wage scale but a 
flat wage increase over existing rates is 
included. This agreement is then signed by 
individual companies and the local union 
and a minimum wage scale is negotiated 
on a single company basis. The provision 
for settlement of disputes as set forth in 
the master agreement is also worked out 
on a single company-local union basis. 
Similarly in the interior of British 
Columbia, two employers’ associations rep- 
resent the employers in the negotiation of 
regional agreements covering logging and 
woodworking industries. 


Fishing and Fish Products 


Collective agreements in the fishing in- 
dustry exist only in British Columbia 
and practically all of these are negotiated 
by employers’ associations or groups. 
Employers’ associations include the Salmon 
Canners Operating Committee and certain 
fishing vessel owners’ associations, while in 
the case of halibut fishing a number of 
companies jointly sign the agreement. The 
great majority of the fishermen are repre- 
sented by the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union and in the case of 
Indian fishermen by the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia. The latter is 
not a trade union but assumes the function 
of a union in signing collective agreements. 
The provisions of agreements in this indus- 
try were summarized in “Collective Agree- 
ments in the Fishing Industry in Canada, 
1947” (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1426). 

In the fish canning, packing and process- 
ing industry, almost all of the agreements 
in British Columbia are also negotiated 
by an employers’ association, the Salmon 
Canners’ Operating Committee and in the 
case of the fresh fish and cold storage 
industry in Prince Rupert by a group of 
companies jointly signing an agreement. As 
in the fishing industry, emplovees are rep- 
resented by the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union and the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


In the pulp and paper industry, it is 
only in British Columbia that there is a 
collective agreement jointly negotiated by a 
group of pulp and paper manufacturers with 
the unions. In Eastern Canada where most 
of the industry is located, separate agree- 
ments are signed for each firm. In 
Ontario, each year, most of the major 
newsprint, kraft and paper board manufac- 
turers negotiate as a group, with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
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Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers to agree 
on a common wage change for that year. 
The manufacturers of fine papers in Ontario 
follow a similar policy of separate agree- 
ments, with common negotiation on the 
amount of the wage change. 

In the province of Quebec all agreements 
are signed by individual firms, and there 
is as yet no agreement on a scale com- 
parable to Ontario on the amount of 
increase to be granted. 


Printing and Publishing Industry 


Some 63 per cent of all workers under 
collective agreements in the printing and 
publishing industry in Canada are covered 
by agreements signed with employers’ 
associations or employers’ groups. The 
formal association of employers is character- 
istic of the job printing section of the 
industry, while the informal group of 
employers signing collective agreements is 
more frequently found in the newspaper 
publishing section. Both Toronto and 
Montreal are very important centres of 
the job printing industry in Canada. In 
Montreal the workers in the industry are 
covered by a collective agreement extended 
by Order in Council under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act. Of those under 
group agreements in this industry in 
Canada, if all workers under agreements 
extended by this Act are excluded, some 
42 per cent work in the Toronto area. In 
this city, approximately 84 per cent of all 
workers in the printing industry under 
collective agreements are under those 
signed by employers’ associations or groups. 
Of the two types, that signed by the 
associations affects the most workers. 

Toronto is a leading centre of the 
advertising, book and magazine publishing 
branches of the industry. In the job 
printing section of the industry in Toronto, 
there are two major associations of 
employers, the Master Printers and Book- 


binders of Toronto, and the Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association. These associa- 
tions together form a joint standing 


committee, which signs two agreements on 
their behalf, one with the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, 
and one with the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. The Master Printers and 
Bookbinders Association was formed about 
forty years ago, for the express purpose of 
collective bargaining. The Toronto Graphic 
Arts Association, on the other hand, is a 
regular trade association and collective bar- 
gaining is only one of its functions, 

The agreements signed by these associa- 
tions with the pressmen and bookbinders 
resemble each other very closely. This 


similarity may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that in 1938, the two associations 
and the two unions signed the same agree- 
ment; it is only in recent years that 
separate agreements were signed with each 
union. In 1946 both the pressmen and the 
bookbinders’ agreements covered the same 
topics—minimum wage rates, hours, over- 
time, statutory holidays and apprenticeship, 
and both have identical provisions relating 
to grievance procedure and arbitration. In 
addition to these matters, the pressmen’s 
agreement for 1947-1948 includes union 
security provisions, although in the case of 
the bookbinders, negotiations on this issue 
are still between the individual firm and 
the union. 

It is through the arbitration procedure 
that the associations continue to share in 
union-management relations beyond the 
negotiation of the collective agreement. 
Although provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of grievances within the individual 
firm, if the case is not settled on this 
level it is taken before a permanent 
arbitration committee, composed of two 
members representing all the employers, and 
two representing the union. If the com- 
mittee cannot reach an agreement, they 
must choose a chairman, whose decision is 
final and binding on both parties. 

In the newspaper section of the printing 
and publishing industry, collaboration among 
employers for collective bargaining usually 
takes the form of joint signing of collec- 
tive agreements negotiated with locals of 
the printing unions whose members are 
employed in the newspapers. It is usual 
for all the publishers who have signed an 
agreement to choose two members of a 
joint standing committee on which the 
union has equal representation. The func- 
tion of this committee is to interpret the 
agreement and to settle disputes which may 
arise. There are no formal associations of 
employers for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, and although the newspaper 
publishers have their own trade association, 
it does not participate in the negotiation 
of a collective agreement. However, in 
some newspaper agreements, the publishers’ 
association may be called upon to assist in 
the selection of a fifth member of the joint 
standing committee, if the committee is 
deadlocked on a dispute, and cannot itself 
decide on an additional member. If the 
committee of four cannot agree, they must 
choose a fifth member, to act as chairman: 
the majority decision of this committee of 
five is binding on all parties to the dispute. 

Although most of the bargaining in the 
printing industry takes place within a local 
area, that between the Amalgamated Litho- 


graphers of America and the Canadian 
Lithographers Association is usually on a 
broader regional basis. The local agree- 
ments between these two bodies in 1946 
were an exception totheir general practice 
of regional bargaining. More recently in 
the 1948 agreement the former custom was 
re-established. At the present time, a single 
agreement between the lithographers’ union 
and the eastern division of the employers’ 
association covers Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. 

In many of the smaller centres throughout 
Canada, where most of the printing is done 
in small establishments employing a very 
few workers, the printing trade unions, 
especially the typographical and pressmen’s 
unions, make use of the standard form of 
agreement which allows for certain local 
variations especially in wage rates, and they 
are submitted for signature to the indi- 
vidual employers. In most cases, this 
standard form is one which has the 
approval of the international office of the 
union. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Fine Clothing Industry 


Collective agreements with formal 
employers’ associations are the outstanding 
characteristic of the collective bargaining in 
the men’s and women’s fine clothing manu- 
facturing industry. While there are some 
instances of agreements signed between the 
unions and the individual firm, the agree- 
ment with the formal association predom- 
inates. The Department has no examples 
of collective agreements signed by unions 
and informal groups of employers. 

One of the most striking features of the 
agreements with the employers’ associa- 
tions in both men’s and women’s fine 
clothing is the system designed for peaceful 
settlement of disputes, through a grievance 
procedure and arbitration by an impartial 
chairman, whose decision is final and 
binding on all parties. In most cases, the 
association, through its representative, figures 
prominently in the adjustment of disputes; 
negotiation between the union represent- 
ative and the association representative is 
usually the intermediate step between 
attempt at adjustment in the individual 
firm and arbitration. Arbitration may be 
either by an arbitration board, consisting 
of two representatives of the union, and two 
representatives of the association, and an 
impartial chairman, or by a single arbi- 
trator. The arbitration board is more 
common in the men’s fine clothing, while 
the individual arbitrator is more character- 
istic in the women’s dresses and women’s 
cloaks and suits industries. 
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The impartial chairman, as the arbi- 
trator is usually called, is chosen jointly 
by the union and the employers’ associa- 
tion, and except in special circumstances 
his tenure is continuous at least for the 
life of the agreement. ‘There are some 
examples of arbitrators who have held 
office for a considerable number of years. 
This is in contrast to the printing trades, 
where a different arbitrator is chosen for 
each separate dispute which cannot be 
settled otherwise. 

Although agreements with employers’ 
associations predominate in both men’s and 
women’s fine clothing, they are most 
prominent in the women’s section. Some 
94 per cent of all workers on women’s fine 
clothing under collective agreements are 
covered by agreements between various 
associations and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. The women’s 
fine clothing industry is divided into two 
distinct branches, the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits, and the manufacture of dresses, 
and in each city there are separate asso- 
ciations for each branch. In Toronto, for 
example, there is the Toronto Cloak Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Dress Manu- 
facturers’ Guild, each of which signs 
separate agreements with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. In each 
city, the membership of this Union is 
divided into several locals, on either a 
craft or an ethnic basis. In the negotiations 
with the employer associations in each 
section of the trade, the locals of the union 
concerned are represented by a Joint Board, 
which signs the agreement on behalf of the 
union locals. 

In the men’s fine clothing section of the 
industry, the percentage of workers covered 
under agreements with employers’ associa- 
tions is somewhat less than that in the 
women’s branch of the industry. The agree- 
ment signed with the individual firm which is 
not a member of the employers’ association 
is still important, especially in the Montreal 
area, In that city, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union submits a 
standardized “market” agreement for the 
signature of the firms outside the association, 

As in the case of the women’s fine 
clothing industry, the negotiations of all 
local area agreements with employers’ asso- 
ciations are undertaken by a Joint Board 
on behalf of the several locals of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union in 
each city. 

In the clothing trades in the Province 
of Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
has given considerable impetus to the 
formation of employers’ associations. To 
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meet the requirements of the Collective 
Agreement Act, three associations, the 
Montreal Clothing Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, the Quebec Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, Inc., and the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers, signed a joint 
agreement with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union and La Fédération 
Nationale du Vétement. This agreement, 
incorporated into an Order in Council, 
covers wages, occupations, holidays with 
pay, vacations with pay, and its provisions 
are extended to all workers in the industry 
throughout the province. Only the Asso- 
ciated Clothing Manufacturers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec signs an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union in 
addition to that forming the basis of the 
Order in Council: this separate agreement 
covers such subjects as union status, 
grievance procedure and arbitration. 

In the women’s fine clothing section of 
the industry, there are two Orders in 
Council, one for dress manufacture, and one 
for the cloaks and suits. The Order in 
Council for the dress section of the 
industry extends an agreement between the 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, the 
Association of Washable Cotton Service 
Apparel Manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec, and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and L’Union nationale 
du Vétement, section de la robe. Apart 
from the Order in Council, only the Dress 
Manufacturers’ Guild signs an agreement 
with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Although there is no 
association of contractors in this section 
of the industry which is party to a collec- 
tive agreement, the Order in Council 
specifically states that its provisions shall 
apply to contractors, subcontractors and 
manufacturing retailers. In the cloak and 
suit section of the industry, on the other 
hand, the only two parties to the agree- 
ment extended by Order in Council are 
the Association of Manufacturers of Cloaks, 
Suits and Ladies Garments of the City of 
Montreal, and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union—who are also 
party to a separate agreement outside the 
operation of the Act. However, the agree- 
ment extended by Order in Council is to 
apply to all manufacturers in the province, 
including contractors and subcontractors. 


Construction 


Group bargaining by employers has been 
practised in Construction for many years. 
Contractors are organized in most large 
centres under local Builders’ Exchanges, and 
are often grouped in sections—Ceneral 


Contractors Section, ete—which deal with 
the business agents of the various local 
craft unions. The Builders’ Exchanges have 
a stabilizing influence on the industry. 
They require certain standards of member- 
ship and therefore represent contractors of 
sound financial standing. The agreements 
negotiated under the Exchange set the 
pattern for the area generally, and are 
followed by the numerous small building 
contractors who often operate with only 
verbal agreements. 

Although construction is organized on a 
local basis and bargaining is, therefore, local, 
most of the Builders’ Exchanges are 
affliated with a national organization, the 
Canadian Construction Association, which 
distributes information and seeks to co- 
ordinate the various units of the industry. 

Specialized contractors in some fields 
have formed bargaining associations designed 
for their specific needs. The National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors maintains branches in each 
province, the Canadian Association of 
Painting and’ Decorating Contractors oper- 
ates in Ontario. Electrical contractors are 
another technical sub-contracting group 
which bargains collectively but with less 
formal organization. On the local level, 
many larger members of the sub-contracting 
associations also belong to the Builders’ 
Exchange, which contributes to co-ordination 
in the area. 

There are many powerful trade unions 
organized in construction. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union and the International 


ALLEGED COMBINE IN THE 
BREAD-BAKING INDUSTRY 


IN WESTERN CANADA 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, for 
example, were established in Canada before 
1900, and are strongly organized throughout 
the country in big single locals. Also, 
Building Trades Councils have long been 
operating in most large centres, formed of 
the various craft locals; the Councils are 
not bargaining agencies, but work for unity 
amongst the different crafts. 

Both employers and the unions in con- 
struction are therefore well organized on the 
local and national levels. Actual collective 
bargaining is on the local level, but 
national policies affect many matters such 
as apprenticeship, arbitration clauses, etc. 
Joint organization was a logical step and 
has functioned since 1920, the object being 
to co-operate to improve the industry and 
to unite in recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. A National Joint Conference 
Board was established in 1920, formed of 
representatives of employers and the build- 
ing trades, with a government-appointed 
chairman. The Board met periodically to 
discuss common problems such as appren- 
ticeship training, etc., and to draft recom- 
mendations concerning the industry to the 
government. The joint meetings lapsed 
during the depression but were renewed in 
1941, with the addition of seventeen joint 
zone committees, and have continued since. 

The coverage of group agreements in 
construction is very high as a result of its 
integrated organization on both sides. 

Two of the few national agreements are 
found in construction—covering the elevator 
constructors and the sprinkler fitters across 
the country, although the number of 
workers involved is small. 


A special commissioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act reported recently that in his opinion certain western 
bakeries had been parties to the formation of a combine, 
and that their activities had resulted in the progressive 
elimination of price competition in the sale of bread in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Five bread-baking companies operating in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
and two bakers’ associations in the latter 
two provinces are named as parties to an 
alleged combine, in a report by H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal barrister, made 
public by the Minister of Justice in 


December.* Mr. Goldenberg, as special 
commissioner under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, has conducted an inquiry in 
recent months in Saskatchewan, Alberta 





* Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in 
the Bread-Baking Industry in Western Canada. 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, 25 cents. 
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and British Columbia. His investigation 
followed a preliminary examination initi- 
ated by the Combines Investigation Com- 
mission in which considerable documentary 
evidence had been accumulated. “In my 
opinion,” the report of the special com- 
missioner concludes, “the evidence discloses 
that the acts in restraint of trade committed 
by the companies and associations named 
hereunder constitute violations of the 
provisions of the Combines Investigation 
Act, and that the following have been 
parties to the formation of a combine 
within the meaning of Section 2 of the 
Combines Investigation Act:— 


McGavin Bakers Limited; 

McGavin Limited (Alberta) ; 

McGavin Limited (British Columbia) ; 

Canadian Bakeries Limited; 

Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada) 
Limited; 

Alberta Master 
Incorporated ; 

Master Bakers’ Association( Vancouver). 


Bakers’ Association 


During the inquiry hearings were held 
in March and April, 1948, by Mr. Golden- 
berg at Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Winnipeg at which 
witnesses were examined and _ representa- 
tions heard from those concerned. Counsel 
for the Commission was Mr. E. H. Logan, 
barrister, of Edmonton. 

The outstanding feature of the bread- 
baking industry in the three provinces was 
found to be the predominant position held 
by three groups referred to in the report 
as “the Western chain bakeries”. These 
bakeries, originally built up under the 
financial control of flour milling companies, 
today produce roughly three-quarters of the 
quantity of bread made in the three proy- 
inces. By far the larger volume of their 
sales are made to retail stores, the balance 
by delivery. Owing to their strongly con- 
solidated position in the industry, these 
chain bakeries have become “the moving 
spirits and the dominant factors in the 
bakers’ associations.” 

In reviewing the activities of the members 
of the alleged combine Mr. Goldenberg 
states in his report:— 

The activities as already described of 
the Western chain bakeries and the 
Associations which they have supported 
have resulted. in the progressive elim- 
ination of price competition in the dis- 
tribution and sale of bread in the provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia. Throughout the various areas 
in these provinces in which these bakeries 
hold the dominant position in the 
industry, the structure of the prices at 
each trade level has been established by 


agreement or common understanding and 
arrangements made to check and limit 
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possible deviation from the prices so 
established. Through agreements on whole- 
sale prices and the level of prices to the 
consumer the element of price competition 
has been removed in large measure from 
the distribution of bread whether sold by 
the bakery on a house-to-house delivery 
basis or by independent merchants through 
retail stores. Such activities, if com- 
pletely successful, would establish one price 
for bread in any particular area regardless 
of the efficiency of the bakery which pro- 
duced it or of the means of distribution 
whereby it was supplied to the consumer. 
This would not be a market price reached 
under conditions of price competition but 
a price established and maintained by the 
joint action of suppliers. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: Alberta 


The Western chain bakeries, acting 
through the Alberta Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation Incorporated, appear to exercise 
their greatest degree of control of com- 
petition in the province of Alberta. Agree- 
ments governing the price structure in 
the province have been supplemented by 
subsidiary agreements and arrangements 
designed to regulate the allocation of 
territory, the maintenance of resale prices, 
the establishment of depots, the submission 
of uniform tenders to institutions and to 
the armed services, and to eliminate inter- 
provincial price competition along the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border-line. 

Evidence obtained from written agree- 
ments, correspondence, minutes of meetings 
of the Association and testimony at the 
hearings pointed to the fact that the policy 
of agreeing to and fixing uniform prices 
dated back to at least the year 1935. 

After the outbreak of war the policy of 
the bakers and the Association to regulate 
prices continued in full force. This policy 
extended even to the submission of uniform 
tenders to military establishments. Mr. 
Goldenberg comments :— 

The policy of price fixing and price 
maintenance by agreement was introduced 
in the years before the war and was 
continued throughout the war years during 
the period of wartime controls and subsi- 
dies. And, as the end of these controls 
and subsidies was approaching, the bakers 
prepared through the Association to con- 


tinue and did continue their long-estab- 
lished policy with respect to prices. 


With the removal of price controls on 
September 15, 1947, the large bakers and 
the Association immediately took steps to 
secure a uniform advance in prices. The 
results were that the prices of bread were 
increased uniformly on September 17 in 
Calgary and the southern territory, and, on 
September 18, in Edmonton and_ the 
northern territory. 


The policy of the three chain bakeries to 
control the resale price of bread distributed 
by retail stores is brought out in several 
incidents reported by Mr. Goldenberg. 
The latest of these reported occurred after 
the removal of price control on bread in 
September, 1947, when one chain store 
company and some department stores 
attempted to sell bread below the levels 
established by the chain bakeries. It was 
indicated to the retailers that supplies of 
bread would be discontinued if retail prices 
were not maintained. In connection with 
these incidents the report states:— 

The evidence in this Safeway incident 
establishes an agreement among the prin- 
cipal bakers fixing the wholesale and retail 
price of their product with a view to 
lessening competition. It further estab- 
lishes the fact that, in order to enforce 
the agreed retail price resort was had to 
threats to discontinue supplies and to the 
actual discontinuation of supplies.... 

The managers of the three chain bakeries 
in Edmonton thus admitted concerted 
action to maintain the retail price which 
had been agreed upon and established. 
This was designed to, and did, lessen 
competition. The effect was to prevent 
the consumer from purchasing bread at 
a lower price than that fixed by the three 
chain bakeries. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: British-Columbia 


In British Columbia as in Alberta the 
evidence indicated that the three chain 
bakeries, acting through the Master Bakers’ 
Association in Vancouver and a local bakers’ 
association in Victoria, were able from 
pre-war years to establish and maintain by 
concerted action uniform wholesale and 
retail prices, and that this was part of an 
over-all plan to control all bread prices in 
the three provinces. On this aspect Mr. 
Goldenberg comments:— 

The evidence, therefore, tends to estab- 
lish the fact that the agreements to lessen 
competition are not solely of a local or 
provincial nature but are wider and are 
intended to cover and do cover the activi- 
ties of the Western chain bakeries in 
Alberta, British Columbia and, as will be 
shown, in Saskatchewan. In other words, the 
evidence establishes that concerted action 
to lessen competition on a local or regional 
basis is part of an over-all policy to this 
end agreed upon and enforced by the three 
chain bakeries in the three provinces. 
Inter-company correspondence revealed 

that the Western chain bakeries were 
anxious in 1939 for all bread prices in the 
three western provinces “to move up 
together.” Lack of co-operation with this 
plan was met with from Safeway Stores and 
from Robertson Bakeries Ltd., Vancouver 
(then a branch of Purity Baking Company, 
Toronto). However, in July, 1941, a price 
increase was arranged and put into effect 
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in Vancouver on the same day by the three 
chain bakeries. From then until 1944 there 
was considerable concern on the part of 
the chain bakeries over the fact that 
Robertson ‘Bakeries Ltd. were not abiding 
by the agreed upon price structure. This 
was the occasion of frequent correspond- 
ence between the senior officials of the 
three chain bakeries, and finally culminated, 
by May, 1944, in a joint meeting. at 
Vancouver of these officials and their local 
managers with the general manager of 
Purity Baking Co. Ltd., Toronto, in an 
attempt to bring Robertson Bakeries Ltd. 
ito line. At this meeting it was agreed 
that all existing discounts would be main- 
tained but that no new discounts would be 
given. In commenting on this meeting the 
Special Commissioner says:— 

The evidence with respect to this 
meeting and the resulting agreement 
establish concerted action to “freeze” and 
to maintain the wholesale price of bread 
by exercising pressure on a competitor, 
that is, Robertson Bakeries. It was the 
same kind of pressure that was used in 
Alberta to force various bakers to enter 
into and observe the agreements promoted 
by the three chain bakeries. The purpose 
was to lessen competition. 

At a meeting in Vancouver in November, 
1945, the various agreements and under- 
standings in the bread industry were con- 
solidated. The following points were 
included to become effective with the next 
price increase :— 

1. All rebates 
discontinued. 

2. The price to the retailer and to 
restaurants to be the full resale price, less 
20 per cent. 

3. Unwrapped bread to be sold at the 
same price as wrapped bread and_ all 
bakeries to produce only one quality bread. 

4. The “shipping price” of bread to be 
+ cent less than the prevailing city price. 

With the removal of price controls on 
September 15, 1947, the prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, of the Western chain 
bakeries were increased uniformly in 
Victoria on September 17 and in Vancouver 
and Nanaimo on September 18. All rebates 
and allowances were eliminated in Van- 
couver when the price increases went into 
effect. In commenting on the actions of 
the bakers Mr. Goldenberg states :— 

The increase in bread prices in British 
Columbia, as in Alberta, had been pre- 
ceded by Association meetings and discus- 
sions among the larger bakers on the new 
DIIGESs) 4s J- ; 2 
The evidence establishes that the practices 
and policies of the principal bakers in 
Vancouver were also pursued by them in 
other British Columbia cities, more partic- 
ularly in Victoria, which has its own local 
association. 


and discounts to be 
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The policy of resale price maintenance 
was found to be followed by the Western 
chain bakeries in British Columbia as well 
as in Alberta. That supplies would be 
refused if resale prices were not main- 
tained by retailers was indicated to be their 
policy. The chain bakeries contended that 
no injury resulted to the consumer from 
this policy as it was “primarily concerned 
with the elimination of secret rebates and 
discounts which allegedly affected the 
wholesale price only and did not benefit the 
consumer, since the retailer did not pass on 
the discount to him.” On this point, how- 
ever, the Special Commissioner differed, 
and in the report states:— 

Nevertheless, the evidence establishes 
that the bakers were concerned not only 
with the fixing and maintenance of a 
uniform wholesale price, but also with the 
fixing and maintenance of a uniform retail 
price. The policy of retail price main- 
tenance in itself prevented retailers from 


passing on the benefits of rebates and 
discounts to consumers. 


With respect to tenders to institutions, 
and to the armed services in wartime, the 
same policy applied in British Columbia 
as in Alberta and Saskatchewan, in that 
the bakers through the medium of the 
Association agreed to the submission of 
uniform tenders, thereby eliminating the 
element of competition entirely. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: Saskatchewan 


With some exceptions, conditions in the 
break-baking industry in Saskatchewan 
paralleled those in the other two provinces 
in that the three Western chain bakeries 
with the assistance of the Saskatchewan 
Bakers’ Association fixed and maintained 
prices in different zones of the province. 
The evidence discloses that much of the 
price-fixing and many of the policies con- 
nected therewith were determined directly 
among the large bakeries themselves. There 
was direct agreement as to interprovincial 
shipments, the establishment of depots, the 
fixing of shipping prices and the submission 
of uniform tenders to military establish- 
ments. In 1946 the three chain bakeries 
agreed to the division of the province into 
price zones. Unlike the other two prov- 
inces there was more competition between 
areas, particularly in northern Saskatchewan. 

When prices were decontrolled in Sep- 
tember, 1947, “the bakers in Saskatchewan 
held meetings to discuss changes in the 
price of bread consequent upon the removal 
of the subsidy.” Immediately after these 
meetings all the bakers in the province 
were informed by a circular letter from 
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the Association “that Saskatchewan bakers 
are increasing prices 3 cents per loaf as of 
September 18, 1947.” Prices were increased 
uniformly in Saskatoon on September 16 
and in the rest of the province generally 
on September 18. With the new increases 
all discounts and rebates were eliminated 
and uniformity was attained within certain 
zones in retail prices, city wholesale prices 
and country shipping prices. 

Action to maintain resale prices was not 
at any time as aggressive as in the other 
two provinces. However, after the Sep- 
tember, 1947, price increases, the Western 
chain bakeries were very active in keeping 
a watch on the small bakers in order, as 
correspondence cited in the report indicates, 
“to exercise some control over the smaller 
bakeries who may be inclined to go off the 
deep end and cut prices.” 

Bread prices in parts of northern 
Saskatchewan were kept below those in 
the southern part of the province by 
competition from a large independent 
bakery, namely Modern Bread Co., Prince 
Albert, which did not conform to any 
price agreements. This competition was 
regarded so seriously in 1947 that Canadian 
Bakeries Ltd. and McGavin Bakeries Ltd. 
together discussed methods whereby this 
situation could be dealt with—whether 
jointly to buy out Modern Bread, institute 
a bread war or meet the competitive prices. 
Finally, McGavin Bakeries Ltd., after dis- 
cussing the matter with the vice-presidents 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. (this 
milling company has a controlling financial 
interest in McGavin Bakeries Ltd.), bought 
out Modern Bread in December, 1947. 
Canadian Bakeries Ltd. agreed not to 
canvass Modern Bread customers until after 
McGavin Bakeries Ltd. would become 
established and would have done something 
about adjusting the price structure upwards. 
With respect to this merging of enter- 
prises to lessen competition Mr. Goldenberg 
reports :— 

The purchase of Modern Bread in 
Prince Albert by MecGavin Bakeries Ltd. 
and the simultaneous and subsequent 
agreements and arrangements between 
McGavin’s and Canadian Bakeries were 
thus designed to and in effect did elim- 
inate competition on a price basis in 
northern Saskatchewan. The successful 
elimination of competition resulted in a 
levelling up of prices by arrangement 


which was designed to and did increase the 
price of bread to the consumer. 


Copies of the report have been remitted 
to the Attorneys General of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia for their 
consideration of the facts disclosed as a 
result of the investigation. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Legislative Jurisdiction in Regard to 
Recent Conventions and Recommendations 


The Minister of Justice has reported on the legislative 
competence of the Dominion and the Provinces with respect 
to the Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the 


San Francisco Conference. 


These texts deal with freedom 


of Association, employment service organization, and the 
night work of women and young persons. 


Under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Govern- 
ment of Canada is required to bring 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at International Labour Conferences before 
the appropriate authority or authorities in 
Canada for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 

An Order in Council of November 23 
sets forth the opinion of the Acting 
Minister of Justice as to the legislative 
competence of the Federal and Provincial 
governments with respect to the texts 
adopted at the 31st Session of the Confer- 
ence, held at San Francisco last summer 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 972). 

The Order indicates that three of the 
Conventions (dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation and the night work of women and 
children) are largely within provincial 
competence; whereas one Convention and 
one Recommendation (both dealing with 
employment service organization) fall within 
federal jurisdiction. 

The texts adopted at the San Francisco 
Conference are as follows:— 

Convention (No. 87) concerning freedom 
of association and protection of the right 
to organize; 


Convention (No. 88) concerning the 
organization of the employment service; 

Recommendation (No. 83) concerning the 
organization of the employment service; 

Convention (No. 89) concerning night 
work of women employed in industry 
(revised 1948) ; 

Convention (No. 90) concerning the 
night work of young persons employed in 
industry (revised 1948) ; 
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Instrument for the amendment of the 
schedule to the Labour Standards (Non- 
metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 


In regard to these texts the Order states 
as follows:— 


That the Minister of Justice is of the 
opinion that with respect to Convention 
No. 87 concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize and 
Conventions Nos. 89 and 90 concerning 
night work of women and young persons 
employed in industry, the Provincial Legis- 
latures are the competent authorities, 
except in relation to the Northwest and 
Yukon Territories and except as incidental 
to certain matters exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction in respect of which is not 
assigned by the British North America Act 
to the Provincial Legislatures; 

That Convention No. 88 and Recom- 
mendation No, 83 concerning the organiza- 
tion of the employment service can be 
given effect to by Parliament or pursuant 
to authority conferred by Parliament; and 

That the Instrument for the amendment 
of the schedule to the Labour Standards 
(Non-metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947, applies only to non-metropolitan 
territories, and cannot fall within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 


The Order concludes by stating :— 


The Committee (of the Privy Council), 
on the recommendation of the Acting Min- 
ister of Justice, advise that a copy hereof, 
together with the authentic texts of Con- 
vention No. 87 concerning freedom of 
association and protection of the right to 
organize and Conventions Nos. 89 and 90 
concerning night work of women and young 
persons employed in industry be trans- 
mitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
respective provinces with a view to the 
enactment of legislation or such action as 
each government may be advised to 
take with respect to such matters as fall 
within the competence of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


AND GIRLS IN RESTAURANTS 


An almost general difficulty in recruiting women and girls 
for work in restaurants is reported by local offices of the 
National Employment Service. Better wages and working 
conditions, and improved facilities for training and up- 
grading workers, are suggested as among the possible means 
of improving the situation. 


For the purpose of obtaining information 
with respect to specified aspects of the 
employment of women and girls in rest- 
aurants, particularly in relation to “the 
almost general difficulty of recruiting 
workers for these occupations,” the National 
Employment Service sent out questionnaires 
to 180 of its local employment offices early 
in September. Returns received from 175 
of the offices form the basis of a report 
prepared by the Employment Division of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The survey covered those occupations 
concerned with the preparation and serving 
of food in restaurants, in variety stores, as 
well as restaurants and cafeterias in indus- 
trial plants. The employments included 
mainly cooks, waitresses, dishwashers, 
kitchen helpers and “bus girls.” 

Replies to the questionnaire revealed that 
almost all local employment offices found 
difficulty in directing new entrants into the 
restaurant trades. The more common 
reasons given for this situation were: 
(1) hours of work (including long and 
irregular hours, shift work and Sunday 
work) ; (2) loss of social prestige; (3) unsat- 
isfactory wage schedules; (4) poor working 
conditions; (5) heavy work; (6) lack of 
opportunity for advancement. 

Of the 175 offices included in the survey, 
only 74 reported that applicants had any 
preference as to the size of the establish- 
ment. This preference was reported to be 
most marked in larger employment offices, 
fairly well balanced in the medium-size 
offices and of least account in the smaller 
offices. The fact that some 29 of the 
smaller offices had no large restaurants in 
their areas naturally affected their reports. 
However, in all three grades of employment 
offices, the preference of applicants was 
reported to be for establishments employing 
ten or more persons. 

In most cases full table service rest- 
aurants were favoured by applicants, rather 
than lunch counters or cafeterias. Oppor- 

tunities for obtaining tips had some bearing 
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on this preference, especially in larger 
centres. However, the replies received con- 
cerning this factor were too general to form 
a basis for more than very broad estimates. 

In the larger local employment offices the 
occupation of cook was reported to be the 
most difficult to fill; the medium-sized 
offices placed dishwashers first, while the 
smaller offices indicated kitchen help. 
Waitresses were listed second in the larger 
offices and fourth by both medium and 
smaller offices. 

The “loss of social prestige” was reported 
to have an important influence in making 
placements in restaurants in smaller com- 
munities. On the other hand, in the larger 
cities, with their large hotels and fashion- 
able restaurants, employment in such 
establishments was looked upon with less 
disfavour. 

The problem of obtaining workers for 
restaurant occupations, while not a new 
one, has been aggravated in recent years, 
as employment has been at a high level 
and a wider choice of jobs could be made. 
To a young person, the irregularity of 
hours of work is unattractive, as it precludes 
participation in social and_ recreational 
activities. The report indicates that “rest- 
aurant occupations for women are almost in 
the same category as domestic service in 
their general unattractiveness to Canadian 
women.” 

The report offers no single panacea to 
remedy the situation. However, it is 
pointed out that better wages and working 
conditions, more adequate facilities for 
training and up-grading workers, a wider 
use of labour-saving devices, regular rest 
periods, more equitable working shifts 
adequate rest room facilities, “a greater and 
more understanding regard for employees as 
people” and thorough inspection of rest- 
eee not only for cleanliness and the 
ee eee of pe but also for 
would nel t | ae - 2 ee 

@ help to overcome the difficulties of 
obtaining and retaining employees, 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 


U.S. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During November the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations held their annual 


Conventions. 


Both organizations took a strong stand against 


Commumsm; for the AFL this was customary, but the CIO’s 
vigorous attack against Communists constituted an important 
milestone in policy. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and re-enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act were demanded by both bodies; while 
both determined to remain active in politics. Both supported the 
European Recovery Program, called for anti-inflation measures, 
and urged a housing program. Both adopted resolutions favour- 
ung the principle of labour unity. 


American Federation of Labour 


Approximately 700 delegates representing 
7,220,000 members attended the 67th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour held in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
15 to 22, 1948. The delegates were drawn 
from 96 National and International Unions, 
37 State Branches, 137 Central Bodies and 
77 local Trade and Federal Labour Unions. 
Fraternal delegates were present from 
Great Britain, Western Germany, Austria, 
Palestine, Canada and South America. 

Action was taken on a wide range of 
subjects of interest to members of the 
Federation, including a demand for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; a decision 
to continue political action; overtures for 
union with the CIO and the United 
Mine Workers of America; reaffirming full 
support of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram; calling for a comprehensive nation- 
wide home-building program; asking for a 
joint commission of labour, management 

‘and industry to fight inflation; and appeal- 
ing to labour to unite to stop the progress 
of Communism. 

Among the many speakers who addressed 
the Convention were Maurice J. Tobin, 
United States Secretary of Labour, Cyrus 
S. Ching, Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Hon. Alben W. 
Barkley, Vice-President elect, W. Averell 
Harriman, Special Representative in Paris 
of the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator 
from Minnesota, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
Labour Adviser to President Truman, Lyall 
T. Beggs, Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Herbert L. Bullock and 


H. William Hutchinson, fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, Hugh J. Sedgwick, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Bernado Ibanez, President of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, Franz 
Olah of the Austrian Federation of Labour, 
Hon. James G. Stewart, Supreme Court 
Judge, Ohio, Perry Brown, National Com- 
mander, the American Legion, and Marcus 
Schleicher, Chairman of the Zonal Council 
of the Trade Unions of the American Zone 
in Germany. 


Address of 
President William Green 


In his keynote address to the Convention, 
President Green reviewed the activities of 
Labour’s League for Political Education in 
the recent Presidential election and asserted 
that the slogan of labour in that campaign 
was to defeat at the polls “those who voted 
for the adoption of that notorious piece of 
legislation, the Taft-Hartley Act.” He 
declared that the next slogan of labour 
would be to defeat at the next election 
those members of Congress who refuse to 
vote for the repeal of the Act. “It is our 
purpose,” he said “to centre our efforts 
towards the repeal of this objectionable 
piece of legislation.” 

Turning to the problems created by 
inflation, the President stated that “high 
prices and the uninterrupted rise in the cost 
of living have more than wiped out the 
wage gains of the nation’s workers,” and 
cited statistics issued by the United States 
Department of Labour to support his state- 
ment. At the same time, he felt that labour 
was unwilling to support “absolute wide- 
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spread price control” as it would result in 
the development of black markets. “Price 
control,” he said “runs in conflict to 
economic law.” He urged that the Govern- 
ment ought to call in representatives of 
labour, management and industry, to give 
“consideration to a constructive plan having 
for its purpose the reduction of this infla- 
tion trouble that is affecting the homes of 
every family in America.” 

With respect to international affairs, 
President Green asserted that the AFL had 
given purposeful support to the European 
Recovery Plan and had “thoroughly exposed 
the hypocrisy and evil nature of the 
Communists.” In his opinion, “one of the 
most encouraging developments of the past 
year has been the growing disillusionment 
of non-Communist labour organizations in 
Europe with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. “We are hopeful now,” he 
continued, “that led by the British Trades 
Union Congress, these non-Communist 
labour organizations will soon break away 
from the WFTU and join with us in the 
establishment of a new international labour 
federation. . . .”. Mr. Green assured the 
representatives of foreign trade unions at 
the Convention that the interest of the 
AFL in European workers was more than 
superficial and that the AFL would continue 
“to the best of our ability in full co-opera- 
tion with the free democratic trade union 
movements of Europe.” He praised the 
“self-sacrificing fight” the Jews were making 
to establish a homeland in Palestine and 
pledged “every ounce of help and’ protec- 
tion we can give them.” 

On the housing problem, the President 
stated that “to meet present shortages and 
future needs, we shall have to build homes 
at the rate of one and a half million a 
year for the next ten years.” He declared 
that the AFL “must insist” that the next 
meeting of Congress adopt this program so 
that American workers “can get enough 
new homes at a price within the reach of 
the average worker.” 

Mr. Green criticized “that notorious 
minimum wage law—40 cents an hour,” and 
drew attention to the refusal of “a reac- 
tionary Congress” to raise this minimum 
hourly rate to 75 cents or one dollar in 
order to meet the requirements of inflation. 
It would be a part of the Federation’s 
labour program to take action in this 
matter when Congress convened in January, 
he said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Green said: “The 
American Federation of Labour stands 
as a bulwark against the invasion of 
ideologies that would change our form of 
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government... . Eight million members 
standing as one, speaking as one, working 
as one in opposition to the infiltration of 
Communism into our American life.... We 
are not torn by dissension over that issue, 
but instead we stand united in our deter- 
mination to go forward in the future as we 
have gone in the past.” 


Address by 
Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. Hugh J. Sedgwick, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Ontario Federation of the TLC, 
fraternal delegate from the Trades and 
Labour Congress, sketched the progress of 
the trade union movement in Canada in 
recent years. He pointed out that the 
membership of Canadian labour unions had 
increased three-fold since 1936. ‘This 
expansion he attributed to the rise of the 
industrial type of union, the industrial 
expansion resulting from the second world 
war and legislative changes that rendered it 
less difficult for workers to join unions. He 
declared that the TLC had striven for 
unity of action with other labour bodies 
in Canada, but regretted that this attitude 
had not always been reciprocated. As a 
result the TLC was deferring further action 
with a view to unity “until a clear and 
concise policy of unity has been worked out 
between the Executive of the Congress and 
other trade union bodies... .” 

Mr. Sedgwick described Canadian social 
security measures and labour’s proposals for 
legislation to deal with housing, the cost 
of living and racial discrimination. He 
commended the work of the Joint Co- 
operative Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in ironing out difficulties 
that arose from time to time. He felt that 
the committee was a useful factor in 
securing unity of action by the international 
bodies and was of the opinion that the 
international trade union movement in 
America should be developed by the co- 
operation of the executive officers of both 
the AFL and the TLC. 


The Housing Problem 
in the United States 


The report of the Committee on building 
trades emphasized the interest of the 
American Federation of Labour in co- 
operative housing projects. Regret was 
implied in reference to the passage of 
housing legislation in 1948 “with none of 
the provisions requested by organized 
labour.” However, it was felt that with 


the majority of the next Congress com- 
mitted to the enactment of a long-range 
housing program, the AFL should again 
take the initiative, “so that the goal of a 
decent home for every American family 
can be achieved.” The report commended 
the building trades affiliates “for the manner 
in which they have helped develop an 
expanding apprenticeship program through- 
out the industry.” In addition, it stressed 
the need for legislation to provide for 
“an adequate program of farm and rural 
housing, slum clearance and urban re- 
development, aids for financing large-scale 
co-operative and non-profit housing develop- 
ments for middle-income families and direct 
Federal aid to local housing authorities for 
the construction of public housing pro- 
jects.” The report was adopted by the 
Convention. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions reflecting the wide and varied 
interests of organized labour were adopted. 
Among them were the following:— 

Approving a continuance of the policy of 
opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway; 


Urging that no additional taxes be 
placed on low income categories until 
other groups have been increased propor- 
tionately; 


Proposing various voluntary measures 
for the conservation of food iproducts, so 
as to increase amounts available for relief 
abroad; 

Recommending a continuance of Labour’s 
League for Political Education; 


Suggesting an extension of the program 
designed to inform members of affiliated 
unions with the purposes of UNESCO; 


Opposing universal military training; 


Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


The tenth annual constitutional conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was held in Portland, Oregon, 
November 22 to 26, 1948. There were over 
600 accredited delegates in attendance 
representing 40 National and International 
Unions; 37 State Industrial Unions; 148 
city and county Industrial Union Councils; 
and 96 local Industrial Unions, reported to 
have a combined membership of over 
6,000,000. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
Convention were: Justice William O. 
Douglas, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Maurice J. Tobin, United 
States Secretary of Labour; Mayor 
Dorothy Lee, Portland; Isaac Ben Zevie of 
the National Jewish Council; U.S. Senator 


Supporting in principle the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, but asking that 
American labour’ standards be safe- 
guarded; 


Urging a_ continuance of the program 
designed to bring about a general increase 
of minimum wages under the Fair Labour 


Standards Act; 

_ Renewing allegiance to democratic prin- 
ciples and expressing disapproval of a 
policy of appeasement in dealing with 
certain foreign powers; 

_ Adjusting the Federation’s policy in the 
light “of the accelerated disintegration of 
the so-called WFTU;” 


Promising all-out support to the ILO; 


Endorsing a continuance of the Federa- 
tion’s support of the World Health 
Organization and toward a campaign to 
aid the world’s needy children; 


Asking the Federal Government to lift 
the arms embargo and “to extend the 
hand of warmest friendship and partner- 
ship to the new State of Israel;” 


Recommending that the Federal Office 
of Education conduct a study of the whole 
field of vocational education, with a view 
to broadening and improving the system. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :— 


President: William Green. 

Vice-Presidents: William L. Hutcheson, 
Matthew Woll, Joseph Weber, George M. 
Harrison, Daniel J. Tobin, Harry C. Bates, 
William D. Mahon, William C. Birthright, 
William CC. Doherty, David Dubinsky, 
Charles J. MacGowan, Herman Winter, 
Daniel W. Tracy. 

Secretary-Treasurer: George Meany. 

The next annual Convention of the 
Federation will be held at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Wayne Morse of Oregon; Walter White, 
Secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People; 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard, Portland; 
Pat Conroy, Secretary, Canadian Congress 
of Labour and A. McDonald Gordon, 
Labour Attaché of the British Embassy, 
Washington. President Truman sent a 
message of greeting which was read at the 
opening session. 

Among the many matters that were 
considered by the Convention were: the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
re-enactment of the Wagner Act; the 
organization of unorganized workers; civil 
rights and social security legislation; 
farmer-labour unity; commodity prices and 
legislation; enlargement of the functions of 
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the United States Federal Department of 
Labour; guaranteed minimum — annual 
wages; equal pay for equal work done by 
male and female workers; slum clearance 
and an expansion of the Government’s 
housing and rent control policy; unity with 
the AFL; and future political action by 
organized labour. 

An important feature of the tenth Con- 
vention was the vigorous attack against 
Communism launched by President Philip 
Murray and others. In previous years 
Mr. Murray had sought to maintain 
harmony as bétween Communists and their 
opponents, but at this Convention he was 
outspoken in his stand. 


Address hy 
President Philip Murray 


In his address following the opening 
ceremonies, President Philip Murray com- 
mended the work of the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO during the Presi- 
dential election campaign in the United 
States. He asserted, that as a result of 
that election the CIO “is more powerful, 
numerically speaking, more influential, and 
more potent than it has ever been at any 
time in its history.” Consequently, it was 
“our bounden duty and our obligation” to 
promote the constructive program of the 
President of the United States. “And 
number one on the list is the repeal of 
the vicious Taft-Hartley Act.’ In the 
second place, he said, the CIO should 
demand “a restoration of the excess profits 
tax, to lighten the burdens of inflation... .” 
He also advocated that the Government 
place a floor under prices for farm produce. 

Turning to the questions of wages and 
social security, Mr. Murray said: “We are 
advocating the institution of a basic one 
dollar per hour minimum wage for all 
workers in the United States,” and “ample 
social security and pension legislation to 
protect the interests of all workers and all 
people throughout the United States.” He 
urged that American industry “expand its 
facilities and improve its plants to a point 
where production can be increased,” so that 
the people could obtain “all of the essential 
necessities of life... .” 

It is essential too, the President said, 
that American industry “must protect to a 
greater degree than ever before the life, the 
limb and the health of its workers,” 
including sickness, hospitalization and other 
types of social insurance benefits, as well 
as protection for aged workers. 

Referring to the need of organizing 
unorganized workers he asserted that “in 
the field of Government (United States) 
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services, public workers, white collar 
workers and workers employed in the retail 
and other fields . . . there are millions of 


unorganized workers.” In a reference to the 
leadership of some of the unions with 
jurisdiction in these fields, he said: “If a 
Communist is leading a labour organiza- 
tion in the CIO and, after years of 
existence he is unable to demonstrate his 
fitness to organize the unorganized, then, 
in justice to the people employed in that 
industry he should resign.” He recom- 
mended that the Executive Board of the 
CIO be empowered to make “a complete 
review” of .the situation and “direct our 
attention to a realistic, practical, con- 
structive solution of these organizational 
problems.” * 


Attack on Communism 


In subsequent debates Mr. Murray 
directed a forceful attack against Com- 
munist elements in the CIO. He said he 
was “sick and tired of subtle manoeuverings 
on the part of certain persons whose 
apparent aim was to undermine the 
interests of the CIO. He scoffed at 
Communist accusations that in supporting 
the Marshall Plan the CIO was “ganging 
up with Wall Street. He quoted the recent 
anti-Communist declaration of the General 
Council of the British TUC (see p. 14). 
On another occasion he said: “Under no 
circumstances am I going to permit Com- 
munistic infiltration into the national CIO 
movement,” and referred to the “dangerous, 
devastating, degrading effects that special 
outside interests, especially the Communist 
Party, may have on the labour movement 
in the US.A.” 


Address of Fraternal Delegate, 
Pat Conroy 


In extending fraternal greetings from the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Mr. Conroy 
said that “we in the Canadian Congress of 
Labour believe that we are a part of the 
CIO movement. We are coming here not 
merely as neighbours, but as your brothers 
and as your sisters in a continental trade 
union movement.” He commended the part 
played by the CIO in the election of 
President Truman and compared the action 
taken by labour in the United States in 
supporting one of the older political parties, 





*Since the Convention the CIO Executive has 
carried out this policy in two instances by (a) dir- 
ecting the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers to merge with the United Automobile 
Workers; and (b) transferring jurisdiction over 
department store and allied workers to. the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers from the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union. 


with that taken by the CCL in Canada in 
uniting for political action with a new third 
party. He explained that “we (Canadian 
labour) do not have the opportunity, nor 
yet the forum, nor yet the channels of 
influence to make mass penetration of the 
existing political institutions that you have 
in the United States. ... In short, as we 
see it, the established political institutions 
in Canada are nothing but a closed shop 
for big business.” Consequently, “we have 
chosen to endorse and support the Canadian 
equivalent of the British Labour Party 
which circumstances have brought into 
being.” 

Comparing current conditions in the two 
countries, Mr. Conroy said: “Our problems 
are basically the same as your own—high 
cost of living; trying to catch up on it by 
wage increases; our needs for greater social 
security, better old age pensions—all the 
many things you are asking for we are 
asking for as well.” 


Mr. Conroy referred to Communists as 
“trying to break up our trade union move- 
ment.” Discussing the relationships between 
Canada and the United States in the light 
of present international tensions, he 
asserted: “You know, among a few in our 
trade union movement in Canada it is 
considered as something approaching treason 
to say a good word about the United 
States.... You are described as imperial- 
ists. We have made replies to those 
statements.... We stand with the United 
States and we make no apologies for it. 
In taking that stand we are standing with 
decency, with liberty, with the right of 
self expression, as against taking a stand 
asking to be driven underground where 
liberty is going to take a_ prolonged 
OM ayant 


World Federation of 
Trade Unions 

The resolution on the World Federation 
of Trade Unions recalled that the WFTU 
had been established in 1945 “to organize 
and unite within its ranks all trade unions 
irrespective of race, nationality, religion or 
political opinion, with an agreement that 
the erganization should not be used to 
advance the interests or point of view of 
any one national centre to the exclusion or 
detriment of any other.” 

It noted that “serious cleavages” had 
appeared during the past 18 months, in 
regard to the ERP and other issues, and 
that in consequence the CIO had found 
itself “aligned with the British TUC and 
other free trade union centres against the 
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Soviet trade unions and trade union centres 
allied with them.” 
It was therefore resolved :— 

That the CIO delegates to the WFETU 

are commended for their persistent efforts 
to have the organiaztion function along 
the lines agreed to when it was estab- 
lished; 
_ That in view of these developments, the 
ClO. officers and Executive Board are 
authorized, in consultation with the 
British TUC and other free trade union 
centres, to take whatever action in rela- 
tion to the WFTU and the international 
labour movement as will best accomplish 
CIO policies and objectives. 


CIO participation in an ERP Trade Union 
Conference in London in March, 1948, was 
approved by the Convention, and further 
collaboration with European unions along 
these lines was endorsed. 


Hon. William 0. Douglas 


The new powers and responsibilities of 
labour were discussed by the Hon. William 
O. Douglas, United States Supreme Court 
Justice. 

“The human welfare state is the great 
political invention of the twentieth 
century,” he declared. “Labour was its 
prime promoter. It was the first group to 
feel most keenly the economic insecurity 
of the new industrial age. ... But all 
groups in society—farmers, business and the 
professions—were its beneficiaries.” 

Stating that the European concept of the 
“class society” was “foreign to us in this 
country,” he said :— 

“To American labour this invitation to 
class warfare is obviously a call to travel 
a side-street which leads not to better 
living, but to destruction. American labour 
much prefers to operate directly on its 
problems such as wages, hours, and housing. 
It can do this at the bargaining table, at 
the polls, through organization, and through 
education and communication. These are 
the techniques that work; and they work 
immediately, directly, and fairly. They are 
not the complex brain-twisting, devious 
theories of Communism. They are not the 
elaborate spinnings of class-warfare concep- 
tion. They are clean, hard-hitting, practical 
American ways to a wholesome result. 

“Violent swings in the business cycle are 
not as certain as death or taxes,” he con- 
tinued. “Nor are they as inexorable as the 
law of gravity. They are man made; and 
being made by man, they can be controlled 
by man. i 

“Tt is indeed cowardly to conclude that 
man is doomed to be the victim of his own 
business arrangements and that he is power- 
less to do anything about it.... 
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“The factors which bear on that problem 
are varied and complex; they touch all 
phases in the life of society. There is no 
easy or ready answer to the problem. 
Labour knows this.... 

“The Communists miss the point of 
history when they make class warfare the 
challenge of this age. That is not the 
challenge. The challenge is more subtle 
and more demanding. The challenge is to 
make the modern industrial plant operate 
smoothly and productively for the benefit 
of all. 

“This is not a job for one group alone. 
No one group has the technical competence, 
the know-how, the experience to go it all 
alone. It is, indeed, a joint responsibility 
of labour and management to see the 
modern industrial plant serves the needs of 
the public. The challenge is so funda- 
mental that the survival of the democratic 
scheme of things may depend on the 
manner in which we respond. 

“The power labour has today constitutes 
a great leverage on our economy. The 
power it holds in the council of nations 
will become increasingly great. Responsi- 
bility inevitably follows power. When the 
power is one over society and its welfare, 
the power is indeed a power in trust. So 
it is that labour, no less than management, 
has an obligation that transcends narrow, 
selfish interests. It is an obligation to turn 
its energies and resourcefulness not to pro- 
tect vested interests, not to seek some 
temporary advantage, but to promote every 
known device which will lead to maximum 
production and full employment.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among other important resolutions 
adopted by the Convention were the 
following :— 


re-afirming the CIO’s policy of support 
to the United Nations and the European 
Recovery Program and condemning the 
Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto power in 
the Security Council, as well as the 
organized opposition to ERP by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites; 


pledging unalterable support to a “good 
Neighbour Policy toward the peoples of the 
whole world;” 


dedicating the CIO “and its entire 
membership” to obtaining a repudiation 
and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; 


continuing and strengthening the CIO 
Political Action Committee; 
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demanding “full equal enjoyment of all 
the rights guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States, regardless of race, 
eolour, creed, or national origin;” 

declaring that “it is the continual objec- 
tive of the CIO to build a high consumption 
level economy wherein wage-earners’ real 
income is continually increasing;” 

advocating a minimum wage of at least 
$1 an hour; 

calling for a roll-back of commodity 
prices and the establishment of price 
control on all commodities which basically 
affect the cost of living; 

urging that income tax exemptions be 
raised to $3,000 for married couples, $1,500 
for single persons, and $600 for each 
dependent; 

embarking on a vigorous campaign to 
secure pension, health and welfare benefits 
through collective bargaining; 


urging improvement of social security 
legislation; 

approving the efforts of affiliated unions 
to have guaranteed minimum annual wages 
incorporated in collective bargaining agree- 
ments; 

calling for closer co-operation among the 
organized labour movements of the western 
hemisphere; 

: demanding the revision of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, to provide for the 
admission of 100,000 displaced persons a 
year for four years; 

supporting legislation that will eliminate 
harmful child labour in factories, fields and 
service industries; 

urging legislation to provide for public 
housing, slum clearance, urban re-develop- 
ment, farm housing, and for a study of 
ways and means of reducing housing costs; 

calling for legislation for the adequate 
control of rents and evictions and proper 
safeguards for both landlords and tenants; 

favouring various measures for the 


welfare of farmers, including price supports 
and rural electrification; 


the taking of steps immediately “to use 
all available production facilities to speed 
the attainment of the minimum goal of two 
million additional homes per year... .;” 


supporting the TVA and other river 
valley developments; 


urging civil rights legislation, including 
passage of an anti-poll tax bill, a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill, an 
anti-lynching bill, and elimination of segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces. 


Election of Officers 


President: Philip Murray. 


Vice-Presidents: L. 8S. Buckmaster, Joseph 
Curran, Albert J. Fitzgerald, John Green, 
Allan S. Haywood, Walter P. Reuther, 
Emil Rieve, Frank Rosenblum, and O. A. 
Knight. 


Secretary-Treasurer: James B. Carey. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


A number of agreements covering officers on deepsea 
ships were reached in November but the dispute affecting 
unlicensed seamen remained critical. Events of interest also 
occurred in the longshore industry. 


Introduction 


Two closely associated industries, deepsea 
shipping and longshoring, shared the spot- 
light among the situations which received 
the attention of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour during 
the month of November. 


The Minister of Labour announced the 
settlement of two disputes involving ships’ 
officers as a result of mediation by con- 
ciliation officers appointed by him under 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. One of these disputes involved 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and the deck and engineer 
officers employed on its Lady boats and 
smaller vessels, while the other affected 
radio officers aboard the ocean-going vessels 
of six West Coast shipping companies. 
Details of the settlements are summarized 
elsewhere in this article. 

The renewal of a collective agreement as 
a result of direct negotiations between the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
dry cargo shipping companies on both 
coasts was also reported to the Department. 
The agreement affects approximately 450 
deck officers employed aboard ocean-going 
vessels and some twenty-one companies 
belonging to the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation (Deep Sea) of British Columbia. 
The only substantial change embodied in 
the new agreement related to working 
conditions on security watches. 

No settlement was reached in the highly 
contentious dispute between East and West 
coast associations of shipping operators and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union representing 
the unlicensed crew members of ocean-going 
dry cargo vessels. The Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, held a number 
of hearings at Montreal during the month 
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and made some progress towards clarifica- 
tion of the conflicting points of view of 
the parties. The Board was compelled to 
adjourn on November 26 to permit the 
Chairman to carry out certain judicial 
duties, but is expected to reconvene in 
January. 

The strike of longshoremen in the United 
States which tied up most of the foreign 
shipping of that country during November 
had repercussions in Canada when a number 
of vessels destined for Atlantic ports of 
the United States were diverted to Halifax. 
Largely as a result of the decision of the 
officers and members of the Halifax Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 269, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, in 
honouring their agreement with the steam- 
ship and stevedoring companies pending a 
clarification of their position through 
arbitration, and the assistance of an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Federal 
Department of Labour, no serious delays 
occurred in the loading or discharging of 
vessels. A report of the situation in 
greater detail is given in another part of 
this article. 

In the inland shipping industry the Min- 
ister of Labour referred to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board complaints made to 
him under Section 43 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act by 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union against each 
of the Sarnia Steamships, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, and Northwest Steamships, 
Limited. In each case, the union alleged 
that the company had failed to bargain 
with the union in compliance with Section 
15 (a) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Board dismissed these complaints and 
issued Reasons for Judgment which are 
printed elsewhere in this section. 


Another development of more than usual 
interest was the certification by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board of Local No. 1739 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation as bargaining agent on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by a number of 
shipping and stevedoring companies at the 
Port of Quebec. The action was expected 
to put an end to a lengthy period of 
uncertainty and confusion as to the repre- 
sentation of the longshore workers for 
collective bargaining purposes. The last 


recognized bargaining agency of the men 
who “work” the deepsea ships plying into 
the historic port was the Quebec Ship- 
labourers’ Benevolent Society, an organiza- 
tion whose founding in 1857 made it one 
of the oldest labour organizations on the 
continent. The last agreement between the 
employers and the Benevolent Society was 
cancelled in the fall of 1947. 


The text of the new Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Regulations, and 
of the Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, is printed begin- 
ning on page 55. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion — jurisdiction, i. navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act ag successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
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ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Wancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario: two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 








Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
November. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications, held two hear- 
ings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes, and issued Reasons for Judgment 
in four cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service, comprising the unlicensed 
personnel employed in the deck and engine- 
room departments of the ss. Assinzboia, 
ss. Keewatin and ss. Manitoba. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, Limited, com- 
prising the classifications of pick-up and 
delivery driver, warehouseman, helper, high- 
way driver and mechanic employed in the 
operations of the Company in the Province 
of Manitoba and employed in the opera- 
tions of the Company in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Employees of Dench of 
Canada, Limited, a company carrying on 
auxiliary operations under contract, were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion for a unit of employees of Albert G. 
Baker, Limited; Alcoa Steamship Company, 
Inc.; Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Limited; Canadian Import Company, 
Limited; Canadian National Steamships; 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited; 
County Line, Limited; Cunard White Star, 
Limited; Furness, Withy and Company, 
Limited; and William G. McCauley, all of 
the City of Quebec, Quebec, comprising 
longshoremen and hatchmen engaged in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ships. 


4. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279, 
for a unit of employees of the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont., 
comprising employees engaged on an hourly 
or daily wage as street car operators, bus 


operators, car house employees, track 
department employees, line department 
employees, power plant employees, car 


service employees and bus garage employees. 
The managerial and clerical staffs, depart- 


ment heads, foremen and uniformed car 
and bus service inspectors were excluded 
from ‘the bargaining unit. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited (L.G., Nov., 
1948, p. 1239). Following an investigation 
of the application, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of officers employed on 
the D.E.V. Beaverbrae, of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec, classified as engineer officers, 
sanitary engineer, chief electrician and 
electricians, excluding the chief engineer. 
(Mr. R. Trepanier, Returning Officer.) 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and The 
Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, Prescott, Ontario (L.G., Nov., 
1948, p. 1239). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote among 
the unlicensed personnel on board the 
ss. Dubrule and. ss. Levis (Mr. J. L. 
MacDougall, Returning Officer.) 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of November, 1948 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Local 1005, on behalf of yardmasters of 
the National Harbours Board at the Port 
of Montreal, Quebec. (Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Investigating Officer.) 


2. Sudbury General Workers’ Union 
(CCL), on behalf of bus drivers, garage 
mechanics, helpers and labourers of Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited 
(Sudbury Division), Sudbury, Ontario. 
(Mr. B. Wilson, Investigating Officer.) 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of 
chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers and mechanics 


of Taggart’s Service, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Mr. L. Pepin, Investigating 
Officer.) 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of clerical 
employees in the General Office, Angus 
Shop Stores of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, Quebec. ,(Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Investigating Officer.) 
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5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of news 
agents on trains of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, operating out of Saint 
John, New Brunswick; Montreal, Quebec; 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Calgary, Alberta; and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. (Mr. R. Trepanier, Investigat- 
ing Officer.) 

6. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia on behalf of plant, traffic 
and clerical employees of the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. (Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Investigating Officer.) 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers 
employed by Desrosiers Cartage Company, 


Inc., Ville St. Pierre, Quebec, at its term- 
inals in Ottawa and Montreal. (Mr. L. 
Pepin, Investigating Officer.) 


Reasons for Judgment Issued by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board complaints made to him under 
Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each of 
the Sarnia Steamships, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, and Northwest Steamships, 
Limited. In each case, the union alleged 
that the company had failed to bargain 
with the union in compliance with Section 
15 (a) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Board dismissed these complaints 
and issued the following Reasons for 
Judgment :— 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Complainant, 


and 


Canada Steamships Lines Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Northwest Steamships Limited, Respondent. 


Under Section 43 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Minister of Labour has referred to this 
Board complaints made to him under the 
provisions of the said section by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Northwest Steamships Limited, alleging in 
each case the failure of the Company to 
bargain with the Union in compliance with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

The complaint thus received by the 
Minister and referred to the Board for 
consideration, in the case of Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, reads as follows:— 

We write you on behalf and in the name 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. The 
Canadian Seamen’s Union has been for 
many years a contracting party to a 
collective agreement with the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, and in _ par- 
ticular, entered into a collective agreement 
with this Company on September 3, 1946, 
which agreement had a term expiring on 
December 31, 1947. 

This collective agreement made _ it 
obligatory upon the parties to enter into 
negotiations with a view to concluding a 
new collective agreement upon its expira- 
tion, if one of the parties thereto give 
notice to this effect to the other. This 
obligation was, of course, likewise in- 
cumbent upon the parties, in virtue of 
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provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
ations. 


On October 27, 1947, and again on 
November 24, 1947, the Union gave notice 
to the Company of its desire to enter into 
negotiations to conclude a new or amended 
collective agreement to replace the one 
expiring on December 31, 1947. The 
Company refused and neglected to comply 
with these notices. Upon the failure of 
the Company to so carry out its obliga- 
tions imposed upon it both by contract 
and by law, the Union sought and obtained 
the conciliation services of your Depart- 
ment, as provided by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, and in due course 
exercising your powers under the said 
Regulations, yow appointed as Industrial 
Dispute Inquiry Commissioners, Messrs. 
Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., of Ottawa, 
and Douglas MacNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
investigate the dispute and to report to 
you. 

The Commissioners reported to you on 
7th day of June, 1948, and their report 
characterizes in no uncertain terms the 
studied refusal and neglect of the Com- 
pany to enter into negotiations with the 
Union and its consistent and flagrant 
violations of its legal and contractual 
duties. 


The Company, to this day, persists in its 
refusal and neglect to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Union, with a view to 
concluding the collective agreement and has 
therefore failed to comply with paragraph 
(a) Section 15 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

This complaint is made to you in virtue 
of Section 43 of the said Act, and we 
request that in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the said Act, you refer this 
complaint to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for inquiry and appropriate action. 

We trust this matter will receive your 
immediate attention. 


The terms of the complaint of the Union 
against Northwest Steamships Limited are 
identical in every respect. 

Section 43 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows :— 


43. (1) Where the Minister receives a 
complaint in writing from a party to 
collective bargaining that any other party 
to such collective bargaining has failed to 
comply with paragraph (a) of section 
fourteen of this Act or with paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act, he may 
refer the same to the Board. 

(2) Where a complaint from a party to 
collective bargaining is referred to the 
Board pursuant to subsection one of this 
section, the Board shall inquire into the 
complaint and may dismiss the complaint 
or may make an order requiring any party 
to such collective bargaining to do such 
things as in the opinion of the Board are 
necessary to secure compliance with para- 
graph (a) of section fourteen or paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act. 

(3) Every employer, employers’ organ- 
ization, trade union or other person in 
respect of whom an order is made under 
this section, shall comply with such order. 


Paragraph (a) of Section 15, which the 
Union alleges the Company has contra- 
vened, provides :— 


15. Where a party to a collective agree- 
ment has given notice under section 
thirteen of this Act to the other party 
to the agreement 

(a) the parties shall, without delay, but 

in any case within twenty clear days 
after the notice was given or such 
further time as the parties may 
agree upon, meet and commence or 
cause authorized representatives on 
their behalf to meet and commence 
to bargain collectively and make 
every reasonable effort to conclude 
a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement. 


Section 13 provides:— 


13. Either party to a collective agree- 
ment, whether entered into before or after 
the commencement of this Act, may, 
within the period of two months next 
preceding the date of expiry of the term 
of, or preceding termination of the agree- 
ment, by notice, require this other party 
to the agreement to commence collective 
bargaining with a view to the renewal or 
revision of the agreement or conclusion of 
a new collective agreement. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948, and replaces the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, of February 17, 1944, which was 
revoked on the date the Act came into 
force. In its main features the Act repre- 
sents a revision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. Provision for con- 
tinuation of proceedings under the Act 
which were pending under the Regulations 
at the date of revocation, and for the 
recognition under the Act of certifications 
and other decisions made under the Regula- 
tions, is contained in Section 72 of the Act, 
which reads in part as follows:— 


72. (1) The Canada Labour Relations 
Board established by this Act shall be the 
successor of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board established by order of His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council 
of the seventeenth day of February, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, as 
amended from time to time, and the said 
order, as amended, shall be deemed to have 
been revoked on the coming into force of 
this Act, and all acts and things done and 
matters and proceedings commenced by the 
said Wartime Labour Relations Board 
under the said order, as amended, shall, 
in so far as the said matters and proceed- 
ings are within the authority of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board established by this 
Act, be continued by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board under this Act. 

(2) Every regulation, order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing, 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board or 
by the Minister or by any other person 
under the order of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council mentioned in 
subsection one of this section, shall in so 
far as the said regulation, order, decision, 
determination, act or thing might be done 
under this Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or the Minister or such 
other person under this Act. 


The Board is confronted initially with 
the fact that the actions and alleged 
defaults which form the basis of the com- 
plaints transpired several months prior to 
the date when the Act came into force and 
during a period while the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations were in force. 

The notices given in October and 
November, 1947, by the Union, in each case, 
to require the Company to bargain collec- 
tively with it for the renewal or revision 
of the agreement expiring on December 31, 
1947, were given pursuant to the provisions 
of subsection (1) of Section 16 of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, which 
provided :— 

(1) Hither party to a collective agree- 
ment may on ten days’ notice require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 


renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
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date, and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith 
and make every reasonable effort to secure 
such a renewal. 


Subsequently, the Union invoked the 
conciliation procedures provided by the 
Regulations. Following the unsuccessful 
result of these proceedings, the Union 
applied to and obtained the consent of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to the 
prosecution of the Company under the 
Regulations for its alleged failure to comply 
with subsection (1) of Section 16 of the 
Regulations. 

Counsel for the Company advised this 
Board, in the course of the preliminary 
argument on this complaint, that these 
charges are still pending and undisposed of 
before the Court at Montreal, Quebec. 

Subsequent to the laying of the charges, 
the Union declared a strike of employees 
of the Company whom it was representing 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
Union in his written argument to the Board 
makes the following statement on this 
point :— 

The Union, having exhausted all 
recourse of negotiation and conciliation 
given it by P.C. 1003 on June 5, 1948, it 
called a strike of the unlicensed personnel 
of each of the companies. These strikes 
are in force and continue to the present 
date. 

After having taken all the foregoing 
measures while the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations were in force, the Union 
seeks, several months later and while the 
strike is in progress, to invoke the provi- 
sions of Section 43 of the Act. There was 
no corresponding provision in the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. It will be 
observed that the complaints relate back to 
notices to bargain given by the Union to 
the Company, in each case, pursuant to and 
while the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations were in effect. 

Counsel for the applicant submits that 
Section 43 merely provides a new method 
of procedure for enforcing a right or obliga- 
tion created by the Regulations and which 
may be enforced under the Act replacing 
the Regulations in accordance with the 
procedure provided by that section. 

It is a fundamental rule of English law 
that no statute shall be construed to have 
a retrospective operation unless such con- 
struction appears very clearly in the terms 
of the Act or arises by necessary and 
distinct implications but an exception to 
this general rule is recognized in that 
alterations in procedure are retrospective 
unless there be some good reason against it. 
(See Maxwell on Interpretation of Statutes, 
9th Edition, pages 221, 233.) 
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Tn distinguishing what constitutes an alter- 
ation in procedure as distinguished from the 
granting of a new substantive or remedial 
right, in Upper Canada College v. Smith, 
6% D.L.R. 656, Duff J. in referring to 
statutory provisions granting a right of 
appeal, said at pp. 655-656 :— 

A right of appeal is, of course, a remedial 
right here.... If such statutes are to be 
regarded as regulating procedure only 
within the meaning of this rule, then, 
prima facie, their application would not be 
restricted to proceedings subsequently in- 
stituted. Speaking broadly, the courts 
have persistently refused to take this view 
of such statutes: they have almost 
uniformly been held not to fall within the 
category of statutes relating to procedure 
onilivarenens 


In Rex v. Sansoucey (1948) Ex. C.R. p. 
899, Thorson J. at page 406 said :— 

When the Act of 33 Henry VIII, Chapter 

39, authorized the issue of Writs of Extent 

for the recovery of the King’s debts it 

conferred a right upon the Crown which 

did not previously exist. This was not a 

matter of practice and procedure but a 

substantive right. The right to issue the 

writ must be distinct from the practice and 
procedure regulating its issue. 

In the opinion of the Board, Section 43 
creates a new remedial right which, follow- 
ing the general rule, should not be con- 
strued to have retroactive operation. Apart 
from this, it will be observed that the terms 
of Section 43 limit its application explicitly 
to an alleged failure to comply with para- 
graph (a) of Section 14 or paragraph (a) 
of Section 15 of the Act, and that the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of Section 15 
refer in turn to notice given under Section 
13 of the Act. The Board cannot infer 
from the provisions of Section 43 and the 
other relevant sections any intent that the 
section should have retroactive application 
to notices given and defaults which occurred 
prior to the date of the Act. 

In consequence, any order or direction 
which the Board might make against any 
party to this complaint would be invalid 
and incapable of enforcement. 

The provisions of Section 72 of the Act 
do not appear to the Board to have any 
application to these complaints. 

For the above reasons the complaints are 
dismissed. 

A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
Mr. A. Marcus, 
for the Complainant. 
Mr. J. A. Matuewson, K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, November 17, 1948, 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Complainant, 


and 


Sarnia Steamships Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Colonial Steamships Limited, Respondent. 


Under Section 43 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the Minister of Labour has referred to this 
Board complaints made to him under the 
provisions of the said section by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each 
of the Sarnia Steamships Limited and 
Colonial Steamships Limited, alleging in 
each case the failure of the Company to 
bargain with the Union in compliance with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

The complaint thus received by the 
Minister and referred to the Board for 
consideration, in the case of the Sarnia 
Steamships Limited, reads as follows:— 


We write you on behalf and in the 
name of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union has been 
for many years a contracting party to a 
collective agreement with the Sarnia 
Steamships Limited, and in particular, 
entered into a collective agreement with 
this Company on September 3, 1946, 
which agreement had a term expiring on 
December 31, 1947. 

This collective agreement made _ it 
obligatory upon the parties to enter into 
negotiations with a view to concluding a 
new collective agreement upon its expira- 
tion, if one of the parties thereto give 
notice to this effect to the other. This 
obligation was, of course, likewise in- 
cumbent wpon the parties, in virtue of 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

On October 27, 1947, and again on 
November 24, 1947, the Union gave notice 
to the Company of its desire to enter into 
negotiations to conclude a new or amended 
collective agreement to replace the one 
expiring on December 31, 1947. The Com- 
pany refused and neglected to comply with 
these notices. Upon the failure of the 
Company to so carry out its obligations 
imposed upon it both by contract and by 
law, the Union sought and obtained the 
conciliation services of your Department, 
as provided by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, and in due course 
exercising your powers under the said 
Regulations, you appointed as Industrial 
Dispute Inquiry Commissioners, Messrs. 
Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., of Ottawa, 
and Douglas MacNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
investigate the dispute and to report to 
you. 

The Commissioners reported to you on 
the 23rd day of April, 1948, and their 
report characterizes in no uncertain terms 
the studied refusal and neglect of the 
Company to enter into negotiations with 
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the Union and its consistent and flagrant 
violations of its legal and contractual 
duties. 

The Company, to this day, persists in 
its refusal and neglect to enter into 
negotiations with the Union, with a view 
to concluding the collective agreement and 
has therefore failed to comply with para- 
graph (a) Section 15 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

This complaint is made to you in virtue 
of Section 43 of the said Act, and we 
request that in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Act, yow refer this 
complaint to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for inquiry and appropriate action 

We trust this matter will receive your 
immediate attention, 


The terms of the complaint of the 
Union against Colonial Steamships Limited 
are identical in every respect. 

Section 43 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows :— 


43. (1) Where the Minister receives a 
complaint in writing from a party to 
collective bargaining that any other party 
to such collective bargaining has failed to 
comply with paragraph (a) of section 
fourteen of this Act or with paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act, he may 
refer the same to the Board. 

(2) Where a complaint from a party to 
collective bargaining is referred to the 
Board pursuant to subsection one of this 
section, the Board shall inquire into the 
complaint and may dismiss the complaint 
or may make an order requiring any party 
to such collective bargaining to do such 
things as in the opinion of the Board are 
necessary to secure compliance with para- 
graph (a) of section fourteen or paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act. 

(3) Every employer, employers’ organ: 
ization, trade union or other person in 
respect of whom an order is made under 
this section, shall comply with such order, 


Paragraph (a) of Section 15, which the 
Union alleges the Company has contra- 
vened, provides :— 


15. Where a party to a collective agree- 
ment has given notice under section 
thirteen of this Act to the other party to 
the agreement 

(a) the parties shall, without delay, but 

in any case within twenty clear days 
after the notice was given or such 
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further time as the parties may 
agree upon, meet and commence or 
cause authorized representatives on 
their behalf to meet and commence 
to bargain collectively and make 
every reasonable effort to conclude 
‘a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement. 


Section 13 provides:— 

13. Either party to a collective agree- 
ment, whether entered into before or after 
the commencement of this Act, may, 
within the period of two months next 
preceding the date of expiry of the term 
of, or preceding termination of the agree- 
ment, by notice, require the other party 
to the agreement to commence collective 
bargaining with a view to the renewal or 
revision of the agreement or conclusion of 
a new collective agreement. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948, and replaces the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, of February 17, 1944, which was 
revoked on the date the Act came into 
force. In its main features the Act repre- 
sents a revision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. Provision for con- 
tinuation of proceedings under the Act 
which were pending under the Regulations 
at the date of revocation, and for the 
recognition under the Act of certifications 
and other decisions made under the Regu- 
lations, is contained in Section 72 of the 
Act, which reads in part as follows:— 


72. (1) The Canada Labour Relations 
Board established by this Act shall be 
the successor of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board established by order of 
His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council of the seventeenth day of 
February, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-four, as amended from time to time, 
and the said order, as amended, shall be 
deemed to have been revoked on the 
coming into force of this Act, and all acts 
and things done and matters and pro- 
ceedings commenced by the said Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the said 
order, as amended, shall, in so far as the 
said matters and proceedings are within 
the authority of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board established by this Act, be 
continued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board under this Act. 


(2) Every regulation, order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing, 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board or 
by the Minister or by any other person 
under the order of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council mentioned in 
subsection one of this section, shall, in so 
far as the said regulation, order, decision, 
determination, act or thing might be done 
under this Act, be deemed _to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or the Minister or such 
other person under this Act. 


The Board is confronted initially with 
the fact that the actions and alleged 
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defaults which form the basis of the com- 
plaints transpired several months prior to 
the date when the Act came into force 
and during a period while the Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations were im 
force. 
The notices given in October and 


November, 1947, by the Union, in each 
case, to require the Company to bargain 
collectively with it for the renewal or 
revision of the agreement expiring on 
December 31, 1947, were given pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (1) of Section 
16 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, which provided :— 

(1) Hither party to a collective agree- 
ment may on ten days’ notice require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith 
and «make every reasonable effort to 
secure such a renewal. 


Subsequently, the Union invoked the 
conciliation procedures provided by the 
Regulations. Following the unsuccessful 
result of these proceedings, the Union 
applied to and obtained the consent of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to the 
prosecution of the Company under the 
Regulations for its alleged failure to comply 
with subsection (1) of Section 16 of the 
Regulations. Charges were laid by the 
Union against the Company but were 
subsequently withdrawn after a part of the 
evidence for the prosecution had been 
taken. 

Subsequent to the laying of the charges, 
the Union declared a strike of employees 
of the Company whom it was representing 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
Union in his written argument to the Board 
makes the following statement on this 
point :— 

The Union, having exhausted all 
recourse of negotiation and conciliation 
given it by P.C. 1003 on June 5, 1948, 
it called a_ strike of the unlicensed 
personnel of each of the companies. These 
strikes are in force and continue to the 
present date. 

After having taken all the foregoing 
measures while the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations were in force, the Union 
seeks, several months later and while the 
strike is in progress, to invoke the provi- 
sions of Section 43 of the Act. There was 
no corresponding provision in the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 

Tt will be observed that the complaints 
relate back to notices to bargain given by 
the Union to the Company, in each case 
pursuant to and while the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations were in effect. 


Counsel for the applicant contends that 
Section 43 merely provides a new method 
of procedure for enforcing a right or obliga- 
tion created by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and which may be 
enforced under the Act replacing the 
Regulations in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided by Section 43. 


It is a fundamental rule of English law 
that no statute shall be construed to have 
a retrospective operation unless such con- 
struction appears very clearly in the terms 
of the Act or arises by necessary and 
distinct implication but an exception to this 
general rule is recognized in that alterations 
in procedure are construed to have retro- 
spective operation unless there be some 
good reason against it. (See Maxwell on 
Interpretation of Statutes, 9th Edition, 
pages 221, 233.) 


In distinguishing what constitutes an 
alteration in procedure from the granting 
of a new substantive or remedial right, in 
Upper Canada College v. Smith, 67 D.L.R. 
655, Duff J. in referring to statutory provi- 
sions granting a right of appeal, said at 
pp. 655-656 :— 


A right of appeal is, of course, a remedial 
right here. 

If such statutes are to be regarded as 
regulating procedure only within the mean- 
ing of this rule, then, prima facie, their 
application would not be restricted to 
proceedings subsequently instituted. Speak- 
ing broadly, the courts have persistently 
refused to take this view of such statutes: 
they have almost uniformly been held not 
to fall within the category of statutes 
relating to procedures only... 


In Rex v. Sansoucey (1948) Ex. C.R. 
p. 899, Thorson, J. at page 406 said :— 


When the Act of 33 Henry VIII, Chapter 
39, authorized the issue of Writs of Extent 


for the recovery of the King’s debts it 
conferred a right upon the Crown which 
did not previously exist. This was not a 
matter of practice and procedure but a 
substantive right. The right to issue the 
writ must be distinct from the practice 
and procedure regulating its issue. 


In the opinion of the Board, Section 43 
creates a new remedial right which, 
following the general rule, should not be 
construed to have retroactive operation. 
Apart from this, it will be observed that 
the terms of Section 43 limit its application 
explicitly to an alleged failure to comply 
with paragraph (a) of Section 14 or para- 
graph (a) of Section 15 of the Act, and 
that the provisions of paragraph (a) of 
Section 15 refer in turn to a notice given 
under Section 13 of the Act. The Board 
cannot infer from the provisions of Section 
43 and the other relevant sections any 
intent that the section should have applica- 
tion to notices given and defaults which 
occurred prior to the date of the Act. In 
consequence, any order or direction which 
the Board might make against any party 
to this complaint would be invalid and 
incapable of enforcement. 

The provisions of Section 72 of the Act 
do not appear to the Board to have any 
application to these complaints. 

For the above reasons the complaints are 
dismissed. 

A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
Mr. A. Marcus, 
for the Complainant. 
Mr. F. Witx1nson, K.C., 
for the Respondents. 
Dated at Ottawa, November 17, 1948. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During November, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to confer 
with the parties involved in three indus- 
trial disputes. The parties affected by the 
disputes were :— 

(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and North- 
west Airlines, Inc., Edmonton, Alta, 


respondent. (R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 


Officer.) 


(2) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicants, and Temiscouata 
Railway Company, Riviére du Loup, P.Q,, 
respondent. (L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer.) 

(3) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q,, 
respondent. (R. Trepanier, Conciliation 
Officer.) 
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Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers 


(1) On November 23, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the Cana- 
dian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited. The dispute affected deck and 
engineroom officers employed aboard the 
Lady vessels and smaller ships operated by 
the Company. Demands for a_ general 
increase in wages were dropped by the 
unions representing the employees, and a 
collective agreement was executed by the 
parties on November 22, 1948, providing for 
an increase in pay from $6 to $8 per night 
when officers are required to remain on 
duty all night in home ports after already 
having done a day’s work; an increase from 
twenty-one to thirty days in annual leave; 
increases from $3 to $3.50 in subsistence and 
lodging allowances for men on “standby” 
wages, and adjustments in regard to sick 
leave and compensation for loss of personal 
effects through marine disaster. 

2. On November 24, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters im dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool and the 
employees of its terminal elevators at 
Vancouver, B.C., as represented by the 
United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union, 
Local 501 (CIO-CCL), affilated with the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union of America. The main feature of 
the settlement was a wage increase of 124 
cents per hour for hourly-rated employees 
and $20 per month for monthly-rated 
employees. 

3. On November 24, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between six deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies operating from West Coast ports 
and the Marine Department of the Cana- 
dian Communications Association, Local 
No. 4, Pacifie (ACA-CIO-CCL). The com- 
panies involved were the Canadian Union 
Line, Ltd., Canadian Transport Company, 
Ltd. Johnson-Walton Steamships, Ltd., 
Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada) Ltd., Vancouver- 
Oriental Line, Ltd., and Western Canada 
Steamship Co., Ltd. The settlement was 
based on the companies’ offer to renew the 
former agreement with the addition of a 
clause providing that work on six specified 
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holidays at sea be confined to that usually 
performed on Sundays, and that when 
Radio Officers are required to work on such 
holidays in port they will receive com- 
pensatory time off. Demands for a general 
wage increase were dropped. 


Conciliation Boards 
Appointed 


1. On November 4, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Temiscouata Railway 
Company and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of Liguori 
Pepin, Conciliation Officer (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1413). The Board was fully con- 
stituted on November 30 with the appoint- 
ment of J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, as Chairman, 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
George Hodge, Montreal, and A. A. Andras, 
Ottawa. Mr. Andras had previously been 
appointed to the Board on the nomination 
of the union and Mr. Hodge in the absence 
of a nomination from the company. 


2. On November 15, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Prescott and Ogdens- 
burg Ferry Company, Limited, and the 
Canadian Navigators’ Federation. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1418). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Other Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the United Towing and Salvage 
Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., Dec., 1948, 
p. 1413) was fully constituted on November 
16, 1948, with the appointment of Andre 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Montpetit was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, J. E. Mullally and 
I. R. Prazoff, both of Montreal, who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between various east and west coast deey- 


sea dry cargo shipping companies, repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion (Deepsea) of British Columbia, and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, p. 1413) was fully constituted 
on November 16, 1948, with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Justice Wilson was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other’ two 
members of the Board, Theodore Meighen, 
K.C., and John Kerry, K.C., both of Mont- 
real, who had previously been appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
the union, respectively. 


Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


During November, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company, Limited, 
and its employees who are represented by 
Local B1440, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) had been 
settled as a result of further negotiations 
following receipt by the parties of the report 


of the Conciliation Board which dealt with 
the dispute (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1413). 


Complaint Under Section 44, 
Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 


The Minister of Labour has received a 
complaint made to him under Section 44 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act by the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, against Maislin Brothers, Mont- 
real, Quebec (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1410). 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister has received the following 
application for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46, of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act:— 

Mr. Adam George Anderson, a member 
of Lodge 477, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, against 
Mr. Charles Day, a member of Division 
66, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


When a prolonged strike by members of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion in the United States resulted in a 
complete tie-up of ocean-going shipping in 
most of the Atlantic ports of that country 
during November, the diversion of a 
number of vessels from their American 
destinations to the Port of Halifax gave 
rise to a difficult and complex situation, in 
the solution of which an officer of the 
Department of Labour was called upon to 
play an active part. 

Longshore work at the Port of Halifax is 
governed by a collective agreement between 
Local Union No. 269 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Halifax 
Steamship Committee, which represents a 
group of fourteen shipping and stevedoring 
companies. Thus, the members of Local 
269 were by reason of the diversion of ships 
from strike-bound ports in the United States 
placed in the awkward position of being 
torn between conflicting loyalties. As mem- 
bers of the same international union, they 
were sympathetic towards the striking long- 
shoremen south of the border and unwilling 
to be regarded as strike breakers. On the 


other hand, they were desirous of honouring 
the terms of their agreement with the 
Halifax Steamship Committee, a clause of 
which provides that “the Longshoremen’s 
Association shall use all the power of its 
Organization to prevent irregularity of 
attendance at work, and to ensure that a 
sufficient supply of men shall hereafter be 
available.” 

Early reports on the situation reaching 
the Department of Labour indicated that 
on November 15 members of the local 
union decided to handle all ships whose 
regular destination was Halifax and to 
complete the unloading of partially dis- 
charged vessels which had been diverted 
from New York and other United States 
ports, but that they would not attend to 
any other ships so diverted. The following 
day a report was received that the union 
had altered its previous decision and would 
carry out its obligations to the shipping and 
stevedoring companies and handle cargoes 
on all ships going directly to Halifax from 
the port of loading. 

On November 18 the Minister of Labour 
received a telegram from the heads of the 
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local union and the Halifax Steamship 
Committee stating that the executive 
officers of Halifax locals of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association had been 
requested by the international president of 
the ILA to refuse to work on diverted 
ships or on vessels that customarily sail 
between Great Britain and American ports. 
The international president of the Long- 
shoremen’s Association had expressed the 
opinion that a refusal to work such ships 
on the part of the local union would not 
be a violation of its collective agreement, 
while the employers expressed a directly 
opposite opinion. In view of this, the 
parties jointly requested the appointment of 
a Conciliation Officer to investigate the 
situation and to advise the parties as to 
their obligations and responsibilities in the 
event that the union should refuse to make 
available a sufficient supply of men to work 
ships owned and operated by members of 
the Halifax Steamship Committee or for 
which its members are agents. 

The Maritimes representative of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, who had 
already been closely in touch with the 
situation, conferred at once with the parties 
on direction of the Minister of Labour. 
He also furnished them with a written 
opinion that refusal by the union to supply 
men to work the ships owned and oper- 
ated by, or for which members of the 
Halifax Shipping Committee are agents, 
would constitute a violation of the collec- 
tive agreement as well as a violation of 
Section 22 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. He 
pointed out that the collective agreement 
also provided for the establishment of a 
committee to arbitrate any dispute as to 
the interpretation of any clause of the 
agreement, which could not otherwise be 
adjusted. Provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
requiring such disposition of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of an 
agreement were also brought to the atten- 
tion of the parties. 

The longshoremen continued to unload 
ships’ cargoes, but controversy continued 
over the propriety of such action. On the 
afternoon of November 22 the executive 
committee of the local union decided that 
the men should not handle any ships 
diverted to Halifax from their regular 
routes pending a general meeting of the 
union’s membership to determine the issue. 
A closed meeting of the longshoremen was 
held on November 24 at which it was agreed 
to unload all ships entering the port until 
the position of the union under the terms 
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of the collective agreement was clarified by 
a reference of the dispute to an Arbitration 
Committee. 

The decision of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, couched in general terms, was made 
known on December 1. It confirmed the 
earlier opinion given by the Department’s 
Industrial Relations Officer, but did not 
attempt to interpret the relevant provi- 
sions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. In the mean- 
time, a settlement of the dispute affecting 
the Atlantic ports of the United States had 
been reached, thus removing the need for 
the Committee’s decision except in relation 
to. similar disputes which might arise in 
future. 

The full text of the report of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee is reproduced below:— 


In the matter of the arbitration under 
paragraph 54 of the working agreement, 
dated December 1, 1947, between certain 
steamship and_ stevedoring companies 
therein designated as “The Steamship 
Committee,” of the one part, and Halifax 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269, 
ILA, of the other part. 


The Arbitration Committee appointed 
under paragraph 54 of the said working 
agreement hereby reports as follows:— 


The Steamship Committee having called 
for arbitration under the provisions of said 
paragraph 54, selected C. B. Smith of 
Halifax as its representative on the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, and Local 269, ILA 
selected James H. Dwyer of Halifax as its 
representative on the said Committee. 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Dwyer met and 
jointly selected Mr. B. A. O’Leary of 
Hahfax as Chairman of the Arbitration 
Committee, and Mr. O’Leary agreed to act 
in that capacity. 

The Arbitration Committee thereupon 
met to consider and decide the questions 
submitted to them for determination. 


It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that the terms of reference do 
not require them to determine the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Working 
Agreement to any specific set of facts, but 
that the questions for determination are 
simply these :— 

1. If any dispute arises between the 
parties as to the effect of the Agreement, 
which cannot be adjusted between them, 
does paragraph 54 of the Working Agree- 
ment require the men to remain at work, 
without change in the conditions governing 
the work, pending the arbitration of the 
dispute? 


2. Is the decision of the Arbitration 
Committee when given, whatever that 
decision may be, binding on both parties 
during the continuance of the Working 
Agreement? 

The Arbitration Committee having given 
the matter the best consideration possible, 
have come to the conclusion that the 
answer to both these questions should be in 
the affirmative, and consequently that :— 


1. If any dispute arises between the 
parties as to the effect of the Agreement, 
which cannot be adjusted between them, 
paragraph 54 of the Working Agreement 
requires the men to remain at work with- 
out change in the conditions governing 


the work, pending the arbitration of the 
dispute. 

2. The decision of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee when given, whatever that decision 
may be, is binding on both parties during 
the continuance of the Working Agreement. 

And we so decide. 

Dated at Halifax, N.S., this 1st day of 
December, A.D. 1948. 


(Sgd.) B. A. O’LeEary, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. B. Smrru, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Dwyer, 
Member. 


Regulations Under Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act 


Reference was made in last month’s 
Lasour Gazette (p. 1343) to the adoption 
by Order in Council of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Regu- 
lations and of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Regulations lay down the 
procedure to be followed in dealing with 
the various matters which the Act places 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour, including requests 
for the appointment of Conciliation Officers 
and Conciliation Boards, complaints that 
employers or trade unions or individuals 
have violated provisions of the Act, appli- 
cations for the Minister’s consent to 
prosecute parties alleged to have committed 
offences under the Act, and: applications for 
the appointment of Industrial Inquiry 
Commissioners. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board relate to those 
matters which fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Board, including applica- 
tions for the granting or revocation of 
certificates as bargaining agents, applications 
for the prescription of provisions for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of collective agree- 
ments, and complaints alleging failure to 
bargain collectively which may be referred 
to the Board by the Ministers. 

The text of the Regulations and of the 
Board Rules of Procedure follows:— 


The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Regulations 


1. In these Regulations, 
(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 


(b) “Minister” means the Minister of 
Labour and includes the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; 

(c) “party” includes a person, corporation, 
trade union, bargaining agent, 
employee, employers’ organization or 
employer. 

2. Any notice, request or complaint that 
may be given or made to the Minister by 
any party under the Act may be given or 
made to the Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, for 
the Minister, and may be given or sent by 
mail or may be left with the Director for the 
Minister. 

3. (1) Where, under the Act or these 
Regulations, any notice or report is required 
or authorized to be given or sent by the 
Minister or a Conciliation Board or an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to any party, 
the notice or report may be given or sent by 
mail addressed to that party at his place of 
business or usual abode or may be personally 
served upon or given to that party or in his 
absence may be left for that party with any 
person at his place of business or at his usual 
place of abode. 

(2) Any notice or request authorized or 
required to be given or sent by the Minister 
to any party pursuant to the Act giving 
effect to or giving notice of any direction or 
decision of the Minister may be given or sent 
for him by the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

4, Service of any writ issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board or a Con- 
ciliation Board or an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission requiring any person to appear 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
Conciliation Board or Industrial Inquiry 
Commission, as the case may be, to give 
evidence or to give evidence and to bring 
with him any documents in his possession or 
under his control, may be effected by personal 
service on the person to whom it is directed. 

5. Any summons, warrant or writ to compel 
the attendance of a witness or other person 
before a court, judge or magistrate pursuant 
to the Act and any notice of appeal from any 
decision made under the Act by a court, 
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judge or magistrate may be served in the 
same manner as a like summons, warrant, 
writ or notice may be served under Part XV 
of the Criminal Code. 


6. In addition to the method of service 
authorized by section five, service of any 
summons, warrant, writ or notice mentioned 
in section five upon a trade union or corpora- 
tion may be effected by service of the same 
upon any officer in Canada of such trade 
union or corporation or by leaving it at the 
office of the trade union or corporation or at 
the last or most usual place of abode of any 
officer of the trade union or corporation with 
some inmate thereof apparently not under 
sixteen years of age. 


Notice to Commence 
Collective Bargaining 


7. A notice to commence collective bargain- 
ing given by an employer or employers’ 
organization or a bargaining agent to any 
other party pursuant to section 12 or 13 of 
the Act, shall comply with the following 
provisions :— 

(a) the notice shall be signed by the party 
giving the notice or signed on his 
behalf in the manner prescribed by 
section 47 of the Act, and shall be 
addressed to the party to whom the 
notice is to be given; 

(b) the notice shall be dated and shall 
contain a request to the party to whom 
notice is given to commence collective 
bargaining with the party giving the 
notice with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement between them 
or to the renewal or revision of any 
existing collective agreement between 
them, as the case may be; 

(c) the notice shall designate a convenient 
time, within twenty days from the date 
of the giving of the notice, when, and 
a convenient place where, parties 
may meet and commence or cause 
authorized representatives on their 
behalf to meet and commence collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Request for the Appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer or Conciliation Board 


_ 8. Where a request is made to the Min- 
ister by a party to collective bargaining, 
pursuant to section 16 of the Act, to instruct 
a conciliation officer to assist the parties in 
collective bargaining or for the appointment 
of a Conciliation Board, the request shall be 
accompanied by a statement containing the 
following information: — 

(a) the name and address of the party 
making the request and of the other 
party to the collective bargaining; 

(b) the date upon which notice was given 
under section 12 or 13 of the Act, as 
the case may be, to the other party 
to commence collective bargaining, 
together with a copy of the notice; 

(e) a copy of any existing collective agree- 
ment between the parties; 

(d) a statement of the steps that have 
been taken and the progress that has 
been made in collective bargaining 
following the giving of the notice, and 
the difficulties that have been encount- 
ered in connection with the collective 
bargaining since the date of the giving 
of the notice. 
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Complaint Alleging Violation 
of a Provision of the Act 


(Sections 43 and 44 of the Act) 


9. (1) Where any complaint is made to the 
Minister under section 43 or 44 of the Act 
alleging a violation of a provision of the Act, 
the complaint may be signed in the manner 
authorized by section 47 of the Act for the 
signing of a notice under the Act and shall 
be duly verified by affidavit or statutory 
declaration. 


(2) The complaint 

following particulars:— 

(a) the name and address of the party 
making the complaint and of the party 
against whom the complaint is made; 

(b) a statement that the party making the 
complaint is aggrieved because of the 
alleged violation of the Act, with 
particulars setting out his interest in 
the complaint; 

(c) the provision or provisions of the Act 
that, it is alleged, have been violated, 
including a reference to the sections in 
the Act containing those provisions; 
and a concise statement of the facts 
and actions upon which the com- 
plainant relies as constituting a viola- 
tion of the Act, including all relevant 
dates and names and addresses of 
persons who are, in the opinion of the 


shall contain the 


complainant, in a position to give 
evidence to substantiate the com- 
plaint, and the nature of such 
evidence; 


(d) the steps, if any, that have been 
taken by or on behalf of the com- 
plainant for the adjustment of the 
matters giving rise to the complaint. 

(3) Upon receipt of a complaint, the Min- 

ister may request such further particulars of 
the complaint as he deems necessary from 
the party making the complaint and may as 
he deems advisable send forward a notice of 
the complaint and a copy of the complaint 
and of any particulars thereof made to and 
filed with him by the complainant to the 
party against whom the complaint is made, 
and may request that party to furnish to the 
Minister a reply to the complaint duly signed 
by that party and verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days of 
receipt by that party of the notice or such 
further time as may be specified by the 
Minister. 


Application to the Minister 
for Consent to Prosecute 


(Section 46 of the Act) 


10. (1) Where an application is made by 
any party to the Minister for consent to 
prosecute for an offence under the Act, the 
Minister may require the applicant to 
submit a written application in accordance 
with this section. 

(2) The application may be signed on 
behalf of the party making the application 
in the same manner as is provided by section 
47 for the signing of any notice under the 
Act by the applicant and shall be verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration. 

(3) The application shall contain the 
following particulars:— 

(a) the name and address of the applicant 

and of the party whom it is desired to 
prosecute ; 


(6) the particulars and nature of the 
offence alleged to have been committed 
and the provisions of the Act that it 
is alleged have been violated, including 
a reference to the sections of the Act 
containing those provisions and includ- 
ing the date or dates upon which and 
the place or places where the offence 
or offences against the Act were 
committed, or, if a continuing offence, 
the date upon which the offence 
commenced and the period of time 
during which it continued; 

(¢) a concise statement of the facts and 
actions upon which the complainant 
relies as constituting the violation or 
violations of the Act in respect 
of which consent to prosecute is 
requested, including all releyant dates 
and names and addresses of persons 
who in the opinion of the applicant 
are in a position to give evidence to 
substantiate the complaint and the 
nature of such evidence. 


(4) Upon receipt of an application for 
consent to prosecute, the Minister may 
request from the applicant any further 
particulars that he deems necessary to 
dispose of the application and may give 
notice of the application and a copy of the 
application and of any particulars furnished 
by the applicant in support thereof as he 
deems advisable, to the party whom the 
applicant desires to have prosecuted, and 
may request that party to file a reply to the 
application duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days 
following the receipt of the request or such 
further period of time as the Minister may 
specify. 


Rules of Procedure of 
The Canada Labour Relations Board 


Interpretation 


1. In these rules, 


(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(b) “Board” means the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; 

(ec) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the Board and includes, during the 
absence of the Chairman for any 
reason, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board: 

(d) “Chief Executive Officer” means the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board; 

(e) “party” includes a person, corporation, 
trade union, employee, employer, or 
employers’ organization. 


2. These rules govern the procedure of the 
Board. 


3. (1) The forms prescribed by the Board 
from time to time for use in proceedings 
before it shall be used in such proceedings; 
copies of these forms may be obtained for 
use by any party from the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board, Ottawa, Canada. 

(2) Where by these rules notices are 
required to be given by the Board to any 
party or by any party to any other party 
or to the Board, the notices shall, unless 
otherwise in these rules provided, be in 
writing and may be filed or given or served 
by being sent by prepaid registered mail or 
by personal service; notices to be served 
upon or filed with the Board may be 


addressed to or served upon the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

(3) Where by the Act or by these rules a 
notice is required to be given by the Board, 
i aey be given by the Chief Executive 

cer. 


Quorum of the Board 


4. (1) Three members of the Board in- 
cluding the Chairman and one member 
representative of employers and one member 
representative of employees constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of any hearing or 
decision of the Board or the transaction of 
other business of the Board. 

(2) The decision of the majority of the 
members of the Board present and con- 
stituting a quorum of the Board is a decision 
of the Board and, in the event of a tie, the 
Chairman has a casting vote. 

(3) The Chief Executive Officer, with the 
concurrence of the Chairman, may set down 
any application or other matter pending 
before the Board for hearing by the Board 
and fix the time and place of the hearing, 
and shall do so in any case upon the request 
of the Chairman. 

(4) Meetings of the Board shall be held as 
determined by the Board or at the call of 
the Chairman. 


Enlarging or Abridging Time 


5. When the Board deems it advisable it 
may postpone or adjourn the hearing or 
consideration of any matter for such time 
and from time to time and upon such terms 
as it may deem fit; or in any matter or 
proceeding abridge or enlarge the time 
prescribed by these rules for doing any act, 
filing any document or instituting any 
proceedings before it. 


Decisions of the Board 


6. All decisions of the Board shall be 
evidenced in the form of an order signed 
by the Chief Executive Officer. 


Amendment of Proceedings 


7. Any application or other document filed 
with the Board in connection with any 
proceeding under the Act may be amended 
at any time by leave of the Board upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Time for Filing Second Application 
(Section 60 (1) of the Act) 


8. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, the Board 
shall not entertain any further application 
by the applicant for certification in respect 
of the same or substantially the same unit 
of employees until a period of six months 
has elapsed following the date of the decision, 
except by special leave of the Board where 
the Board is of opinion that the prior appli- 
cation was rejected on account of a technical 
error or omission in connection therewith. 

9. (1) Subject to these rules, in any 
proceedings before it, the Board shall afford 
an opportunity to all interested parties 
either to present oral or written evidence 
or make oral or written representations on 
the matters at issue as the Board deems 
advisable in the circumstances. 
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(2) Where any question arises in any 
proceedings before the Board as to whether 
a party is an interested party therein the 
Board shall decide the question and its 
decision thereon is final and conclusive. 


Application for Certification 
of Bargaining Agent 


(Section 7 of the Act) 


10. (1) An application by a trade union 
for certification as bargaining agent under 
section 7 of the Act shall be in writing duly 
signed on behalf of a trade union as provided 
in section 47 of the Act and verified by 
statutory declaration or affidavit of the 
person or persons who signed the application. 


(2) Upon the filing of the application the 
Board shall give notice thereof and send one 
or more copies of the application to the 
employer of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit and to any other interested 
party. 


(3) In any particular case where the 
Board deems it advisable, the Board may 
require the employer to post one or more 
copies of the application and notice and to 
keep them posted for seven days in a 
conspicuous place or places in his establish- 
ment where they are most likely to come to 
the attention of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit, and in such case, 
forthwith upon the expiry of the period of 
posting, the employer shall file with the 
Board a statutory declaration proving com- 
pliance with the instructions of the Board 
for posting. 


(4) Within seven days of receipt of the 
notice and copy of the application, the 
employer and any other party to whom the 
notice is sent shall notify the Board that he 
desires or does not desire, as the case may 
be, to intervene to contest the application 
and file reply thereto. 


(5) Where notice of intervention is filed 
by the employer or other interested party, 
the party filing the notice shall file with the 
Board, within fourteen days of service upon 
him of the notice and copy of the application 
referred to in subsection 2, a reply to the 
application in writing signed on his behalf 
as provided in section 47 of the Act and 
verified by affidavit or sworn declaration of 
the persons who signed the reply. 


(6) The reply shall contain a concise 
statement of the material facts wpon which 
the intervener intends to rely. and_ shall 
specifically admit or deny each of the state- 
ments made in the application. 


(7) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
by the intervener in order to present evidence 
or make further representations in the 
matter, and where a hearing is requested, 
the reasons for such request, the nature of 
the further oral representations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present, shall 
be stated. i 


(8) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the Board forthwith upon 
receipt thereof whether or not he desires a 
hearing on the application for the purpose 
of making oral representations or presenting 
evidence and the nature of the representa- 
tions and evidence it is proposed to make 
or present at the hearing. 
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(9) Where the Board is of opinion that a 
hearing on an application is advisable, notice 
fixing a time and place of the hearing shall 
be given to the applicant and to the employer 
and to all other interveners filing rmeplies; 
the notice may be given by mail, telegraph 
or telephone. 


Application to the Board to Prescribe 
a Provision for the Final Settlement 
of Differences Concerning the Meaning 
or Violation of a Collective Agreement 


(Section 19 of the Act) 


11. (1) An application to the Board to 
prescribe a provision for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement may 
be made to the Board by either party 
thereto signed in the manner provided in 
section 47 of the Act and duly verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration of the 


person or persons who signed the application. 

(2) The application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
collective agreement in respect of which it 
is desired to have the provision prescribed, 
the date of execution of the agreement and 
its duration, and the reasons for making the 
application; a true copy of the collective 
agreement shall be filed with the application. 

(3) Upon filing of the application, the 
Board shall give notice and send a copy 
thereof to the other party to the collective 
agreement. 

(4) Within fourteen days of receipt. of 
notice and copy of the application, the other 
party to the collective agreement may file 
with the Board a written reply to the 
application signed as provided in section 47 
of the Act and verified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration of the person or persons who 
signed the reply. 

(5) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the facts and arguments upon which 
the party making a reply intends to rely 
and shall specifically admit or deny each of 
the statements made in the application. 

(6) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
in order to make further oral representa- 
tions or present evidence and where a 
hearing is requested, the reply shall state 
the reasons therefor and the nature of the 
representations or evidence that it is pro- 
posed to make or to present. 

(7) Upon the filing of the reply, the 
Board shall send a copy thereof to the 
applicant who shall inform the Board forth- 
with whether or not he desires a hearing 
on the application and, if so, the nature of 
the oral representations or evidence that he 
proposes to make or present at the hearing. 

(8) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing the time and place of the 
hearing shall be- given to the interested 
parties; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Complaints 
Alleging Failure to Negotiate 


(Section 43 of the Act) 


12. (1) Where the Minister of Labour 
pursuant to section 43 of the Act has 
referred to the Board a complaint from a 


party to collective bargaining that any other 
party to the collective bargaining has failed 
to comply with paragraph (a) of section 14 
of the Act or with paragraph (a) of section 
15 of the Act, the Board shall send a copy 
of the complaint to the party alleged to be 
in default and shall by notice require that 
party to file and that party shall thereupon 
file with the Board within ten days of receipt 
of the notice, a reply to the complaint in 
writing signed in the manner provided by 
section 47 of the Act and verified by affidavit 
or statutory declaration of the persons who 
signed the reply. 

(2) The reply shall state whether or not 
a hearing in the matter is desired and, if so, 
the nature of the representations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present. 

(3) Before proceeding as provided in sub- 
section one the Board may require the com- 
plainant to furnish further particulars in 
writing of the complaint and a full statement 
of the facts relied upon in support thereof 
duly werified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration. 


(4) The reply to the complaint shall 
contain a concise statement of the facts upon 
which the party making the reply intends 
to rely and shall set out the facts and 
circumstances relating to the bargaining 
negotiations within the knowledge of that 
party and shall specifically admit or deny 
each of the statements made in the complaint. 


(5) The respondent shall forward with the 
reply a copy of any notice or notices to 
commence collective bargaining given by 
or on behalf of the complainant to the 
respondent or by the respondent to the 
complainant and being or purporting to be 
given pursuant to section 12 or section 13 
of the Act and received or given by the 
respondent, as the case may be. 


(6) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on a complaint is advisable, notice 
fixing the time and place of hearing shall be 
given to the interested parties; the notice 
may be given by mail, telegraph or telephone. 

(7) Upon the filing of a reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the complainant. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec- 
tion, the Board may at any time following 
receipt of a complaint referred to the Board 
by the Minister, if it deems it expedient to 
do so, set the matter down for hearing before 
the Board at such time and place as may be 
fixed by the Board therefor. 


(9) In the disposition of the complaint, 
the Board may take into consideration the 
reports of any inquiries made by it or that 
the Minister of Labour has caused to be 
made in connection with the complaint prior 
to the transmission of the complaint to the 
Board and that the Minister has made avail- 
able to the Board. 


Failure to Make Reply 


13. Where upon an application or other 
proceedings before the Board, a party fails 
to give notice or to make reply within the 
time prescribed by these rules for doing so, 
that party is not entitled, except by leave 
of the Board, to any further notice of 
proceedings in the matter or to make further 
representations or to give further evidence 
to the Board in connection therewith. 


Time of Filing 


(Section 52, subsection (2) of the Act) 


14. (1) Where the Board has directed a 
trade union or employers’ organization to file 
with it a statutory declaration stating the 
names and addresses of its officers or a copy 
of its constitution and by-laws, the trade 
union or employers’ organization shall comply 
therewith within seven days of the receipt 
of notice. 


(2) Every trade union and employers’ 
organization making application to the Board 
under these rules shall file with the Board a 
copy of its constitution and by-laws and the 
names and addresses of its officers, if they 
- ae at that time already on file with the 

oard. 


Member in Good Standing 


(Section 7 of the Act) 


15. For the purposes of section 7 of the 
Act, a member in good standing of a trade 
union shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
is at the date of the application for 
certification 

(a) a member of the union; and 

(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at least 

one month’s union dues for or within 
the period commencing on the first day 
of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the applica- 
tion is made and ending upon the date 
of the application; or 

(c) where he has joined the union within 

the period mentioned in paragraph (b) 
has, on his own behalf, paid the union 
application or admission fee in an 
amount at least equal to one month’s 
union dues. 


Votes of Employees 


(Section 9 of the Act) 


16. (1) Where the Board has directed that 
a vote be taken of the employees in a 
bargaining unit, the Chief Executive Officer 
is responsible for the taking of the vote and 
reporting thereon to the Board, and, subject 
to the direction of the Board, he has 
authority on behalf of the Board to settle 
all matters pertaining to the taking of the 
vote and to issue directions deemed necessary 
by him for the taking of the vote, including, 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going, authority to— 

(a) settle the list of employees entitled to 
vote; 

(b) settle the form of the ballot; 

(c) fix the method of voting and the time 
and place or places for the taking of 
the vote; : 

(d) settle the forms of notice of election 
and provide for the posting thereof; 

e) appoint a returning officer, deputy 

@ or nine officer and poll clerks as he 
may deem necessary; 

(f) direct, in any case, that certain ballots 
be segregated and referred to the 
Board for a ruling; 

(g) give any special directions he may 
deem necessary as to the proper con- 
duct of the vote. 


(2) Every interested party shall comply 
ith every reasonable request made by the 
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Chief Executive Officer, or any person 
designated by him to assist in the taking of 
the vote, for information or assistance 
required by him in the preparation for or 
the taking of the vote. 

17. (1) The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board, subject to the direction of the Board, 
is responsible for the processing of applica- 
tions made to the Board, the issue of notices 
on behalf of the Board, the conduct of 
investigations for the Board in connection 
with applications and other matters coming 
before the Board and may, subject to the 
direction of the Chairman, in his discretion, 
undertake or cause to be undertaken such 


Recent Decisions of 


investigation on the Board’s behalf as he 
deems necessary in the circumstances of the 
case, and is responsible for the preparation 
and submission of reports to the Board con- 
cerning the matters mentioned in this section, 
and, subject to the direction of the Chairman, 


’ the issue of orders giving effect to the deci- 


sions of the Board. 

(2) The Secretary of the Board shall keep 
a record of the proceedings and decisions of 
the Board and orders made by it, and shall 
assist the Chief Executive Officer in_ the 
discharge of his duties; in the absence of the 
Chief Executive Officer for any reason the 
Secretary shall act in his place. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on September 14, 1948. 

Case No. 572 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Division) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The controversy concerned the handling 
of mail by baggagemen. 

The joint statement of facts revealed that 
mailmen were taken off and baggagemen 
were required to handle mail between Ruby 
Creek and Midway on both the east and 
west runs, a distance of 305-3 miles, on 
trains No’s 12 and 11 running between 
Vancouver and Medicine Hat. 

In their argument before the Board the 
employees quoted the relevant article in the 
Trainmen’s schedule which provided com- 
pensation to train baggagemen “who 
receive, help to load or unload, handle for 
the purpose of checking, transfer or delivery, 
between or at terminals, any sacks of His 
Majesty’s mail... .” They contended that 
the Clause quoted was agreed upon for the 
purpose of helping to load or unload mail 
on runs where no regular mail car was in 
service, such as a mixed train, or overflow 
mail that could not be put in the regular 
mail car, and further, that no such assur- 
ance of compensation was given where 
regular mail service was established on runs 
over a portion of the territory as in the 
case under review. 

The Company reviewed in detail the 
procedure followed in such cases—“as far 
back as the Company’s files and records in 
that respect go... .” B.C. District circular 
No. 36 dated August 17, 1944, addressed to 
agents, baggage masters and train baggage- 
men was quoted: .. . “it will be necessary 
for train baggagemen to handle mail as 
formerly between Midway and Ruby Creek 
in both directions”. The Company held 
that the employees concerned were “being 
compensated for that work in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement.” 
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Further written and oral evidence was 
presented by both parties in the controversy. 

The Board ruled that the contention of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 573 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

The dispute centred around the claim of 
an agent for remuneration at $1.25 a day 
($132.50) for services rendered the Com- 
pany by meeting trains No’s 330 and 52 
at Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, for 106 days 
during the summer of 1947, outside his 
assigned railway office hours of duty, for 
the purpose of handling express business. 
The agent’s average monthly express com- 
mission at Saltcoats amounted to $110. 

In their brief presented to the Board, 
the employees set forth in considerable 
detail the negotiations between the Com- 
pany’s Superintendent and the Agent with 
respect to the extra duties to which the 
latter had been assigned. In addition 
extracts from the several relevant agree- 
ments between the Company and. its joint 
Express and Railway agents were exten- 
sively quoted. 

The Company held that due consideration 
had been given the spread of hours which 
the agent was obliged to work and that he 
had been receiving “substantial amounts” 
from the Company in express commissions 
averaging $4.29 per working day. The 
Company maintained that if the agent did 
not wish personally to handle the traffic, he 
should have arranged the necessary assist- 
ance, and paid for such assistance out of 
the commissions received, which, it was 
asserted, were “ample for the purpose.” 

The parties to the controversy appeared 
before the Board and presented further 
written and oral evidence in support of 
their contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 574 between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, concerning the dismissal 
of a train conductor in connection with the 
derailment of a first-class passenger train 
running between Levis, Quebec, and Camp- 
bellton, N.B., in March, 1948. 

The joint statement of facts indicated 
that the train left Campbellton at 4:40 a.m. 
on March 2, two hours and five minutes 
late. Prior to the departure of the train 
from Riviére du Loup (an intermediate 
station), at 10:37 am., the conductor 
received four train orders, one of which 
read, “Siding on St. Andre (15.6 miles 
distant) will be used as main track”. 
Twenty minutes after the train left Riviére 
du Loup, it was derailed on entering the 
siding at St. Andre. 

The conductor was taken out of service 
on arrival of the train at Levis at 8:45 p.m. 
of the same day. Following an investiga- 
tion in the Assistant Superintendent’s office 
in Levis four days later the conductor was 
informed that he had been discharged from 
the service on the ground of “failure to take 
necessary action to have speed of train 
restricted approaching east switch of siding 
at St. Andre, resulting in derailment of 
engine and all cars of train No.1... also 
for giving incorrect information at the 
investigation.” The conductor was rein- 
stated as a brakeman on June 1, 1948, and 
resumed duty as a baggageman on June 6. 

The employees contended that the 
engineer (fatally injured in the accident) 
had a clear view of approximately two miles 
and it had been observed by the conductor 
that the engineer had made two applica- 
tions of the automatic brake while 
approaching the scene of the accident, thus 
reducing speed to what the conductor 
estimated to be 25 miles an hour. They 
also claimed that there was nothing in the 
operating rules governing the speed of 
trains entering a passing track, nor was 
there any rule or special instructions 
requiring conductors of passenger trains to 
give any communicating signals in such 
instances. Consequently, they asserted, 
they were unable to find that the conductor 
had violated any of the Company rules. 
They contended, also that he had been 
wrongfully accused of giving incorrect 
information. 

The Company, in its rebuttal presented 
a detailed and technical statement covering 
the train orders, the speed of the train and 
the condition of the track at the point of 
derailment both before and after the 
accident. Evidence was produced to show 
that the train was travelling at an excessive 
speed as it approached St. Andre and that 


immediately following the derailment the 
engine overturned and travelled on its side 
a distance of 308 feet. 

In summing up its case, the Company 
contended that the conductor’s actions prior 
to this accident “indicate conclusively that 
in discharging him from the service, the 
Canadian National Railways took the only 
course of action open to them ... (he) has 
indicated that he does not properly appre- 
ciate his responsibility as a conductor... .” 

Additional oral and written evidence was 
presented in support of the respective 
contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees was not sustained, but 
recommended that consideration be given to 
modifying the restrictions placed on this 
employee’s services. 


Case No. 575 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in 
connection with the discharge of a yard 
foreman following the derailment of a 
passenger train at Niagara Falls, June, 1948. 

The joint statement of facts revealed that 
a passenger train consisting of an engine 
and nine cars ran into an open main line 
switch of a stub track, resulting in the 
train running over the end of the track 
and causing personal injuries to 13 
passengers, employees and other parties on 
the Company’s property and _ extensive 
damage to equipment and property. 
Investigation showed that the yard foreman 
had used the switch about four hours prior 
to the accident and had been discharged 
for violating the rule that “switches must 
at all times be secured, and main track 
switches when not in use must be kept 
locked.” 

The employee’s brief contained an asser- 
tion by the yard foreman that he had 
closed and locked the switch to the stub 
siding upon which the accident occurred. 
Corroborative evidence was presented by 
the engineer and fireman who had been 
placing cars on the stub track and also by 
a yard helper. It was also claimed that the 
siding in question was used by mainten- 
ance of way and bridge and building forces 
in securing supplies from the shed, as well 
as by yard crews in switching. 

The Company in its statement described 
in detail the yard assignment which had 
been carried out on the morning of the 
accident under the supervision of the yard 
foreman. It was asserted that when the 
yard helper had opened the main line 
switch to the stub-track siding, he placed 
the lock on the switchstand, instead of 
locking the switch, and that lock and switch 
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were in that position when examined after 
the accident. The further claims were 
made that the main track at that location 
had not been used by any engine or crew 
in the interval between the completion of 
the yard assignment and the time of the 
accident, that the switch lock was in good 
condition, that there was no evidence to 
show that the yard foreman had closed and 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PULP AND PAPER MANU- 
FACTURERS AND OTHER PULP WOOD 
CUTTING OPERATORS IN NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO AND THE LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WorRKERS’ UNION OF THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, 


Agreement negotiated jointly but signed by 
individual companies, to be in effect from 
September 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. The companies recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Check-off: the com- 
panies agree to deduct union dues from time 
to time from moneys due employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work for day workers shall be 
8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48-hour week 
(except cooks, cookees, chore boys, watch- 
men, barn bosses, raftsmen). Walking 
distance up to 14 miles each way or riding 
time up to 4 hour each way shall not be 
included in the above 8-hour day. Any time 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day or 48 
hours per week shall be paid for at the 
regular rate of pay. However, men will work 
as many hours during the week as may be 
necessary to do the work in hand during the 
driving season and the ice and snow hauling 
season. Vacations with pay: every employee 
covered by the agreement shall receive 
vacation credits, in liew of vacations with 
pay, equal to 2 per cent of his gross earnings 
during his employment providing he works a 
minimum of 75 days within a 4-month period 
with the same company, , 
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locked the switch, but rather that he had 
engaged himself in other work some 
distance away. 

Additional oral evidence was submitted 
in support of the respective contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees had been sustained to the 
extent of reinstatement of the yard foreman 
without pay for time lost. 


Sick leave with pay is a provision of 
two of the agreements summarized this 
month, that between the Dryden Paper 
Company and the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper 


Mill Workers and_ that 
between the Ronson Art Metal Works 
(Canada) Ltd. and the United Steel- 
workers of America. Both agreements 
provide for one week’s sick leave with 
pay per year under stated conditions and | 
one of them for an additional two weeks 
at half pay. 


Daily wage rates for certain classes: 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders $7.35, skidders 
and rollers $7.45, teamsters $7.35 to $7.70, 
tractor and truck drivers $7.40 to $9.40, 
river drivers $7.75 and $8.05, saw filers $7.40 
to $8.45, blacksmiths $7.70 to $9.10, mech- 
anics ‘$7.70 to $9.40, cooks $7.70 to $9.10, 
cookees $5.75 to $6.30, general labourers 
$7.15, apprentices $5.50. A special rate may 
be established for aged and _ handicapped 
workers. The charge for board and lodging 
shall be $1.65 per calendar day, and the 
companies agree to maintain a policy of good 
conditions in respect to cleanliness, sanita- 
tion and health. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
Ee: procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Manufacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


MERRITTON, ONT.—ALLIANCE PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt WorkKeErSs, LooAL 77. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March 1947, p. 367) with the 
following change—Hourly wage rates for cer- 
tain classes (includes a 14 cents per hour 
increase in 1947 and a 10 per cent increase 


on male rates 95 cents and over and on 
female rates, 11 per cent on all male rates 
under 95 cents effective May 1, 1948): paper 
mills—beater engineers $1.12 to $1.27, 
second hands (beaters) 95 cents to $1.04, 
third hands (beaters) 93 cents to $1.04; 
paper machine tenders $1.23 to $1.43, back 
tenders $1.07 to $1.21, third hands 97 cents 
to $1.04, fourth hands 93 to 97 cents, packers 
98 cents, cutter operator and embosser oper- 
ator $1, firemen $1.12, labourers 90 cents; 
sulphite mill—digester operators $1.24, bleach 
and acid operators $1.16, shipping 93 to 98 
cents, ash handlers $1.03 to $1.05, labourers 
90 cents; bag mill—girls (inexperienced) 72 
cents; (experienced) 74 cents; maintenance 
—electricians, machinists $1.03 to $1.22, mill- 
wrights $1.02 to $1.18, pipefitters $1.04 to 
$1.20, helpers 94 cents, painters 97 cents to 
$1.07, oilers $1.04. 


DrypEN, OntT.—THE DrypbEN PapEer Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
223) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (Locat 105). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1948, to June 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year. Union Security: any employee 
who is now or later becomes a member of 
the signatory unions shall maintain such 
membership in good standing as a condition 
of employment. New employees, eligible for 
membership, shall join such unions after 30 
days. When hiring new employees the com- 
pany will give preference to union members, 
if such are available and are capable of 
doing the required work. 


Hours of work: for day workers, 8 per 
day 6 days a week: tour workers will be 
organized into shifts of 8 hours or less, 
shifts to rotate in sequence weekly. Woods 
department 10 hours per day. Overtime: 
time and one-half will be paid day workers 
if called at night for the time worked; tour 
workers will be paid time and one-half for 
all time worked during the regular shut 
down periods on Sundays and on 5 specified 
holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays. In 
the woods department, time and one-half 
after 60 hours per week. 


Vacation with pay: one week to all 
employees with one year’s continuous service, 
2 weeks to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company. 


Sick leave with pay: an employee with 
one year’s seniority with the company may 
be paid his regular wages for 6 days in any 
calendar year if he is confined to his home 
or a hospital because of illness or non- 
industrial accident for 10 or more days upon 
furnishing satisfactory proof to the company. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
pulp mill, woodroom—chippermen, oilers 
$1.05, slashers $1.04, sawyers $1.38; new 
recovery room—operators $1.20, helpers $1.08 
and $1.12, oilers $1.03; digesters and diffusers 
—cooks $1.20, helpers 99 cents and $1.07, 
diffuser men $1.11, helpers 99 cents and $1.06; 
mechanical—electricians, machinists $1.14 to 
$1.25, welders, pipefitters, millwrights $1.18 
and $1.26, helpers $1.03 to $1.09, painters 
$1.09 and $1.14; boiler room—engineers, 
mechanics (second and third class) $1.31 and 
$1.26, firemen (third and fourth class) $1.16 
and $1.11, ash handlers 98 cents, yard 
labourers 95 cents; paper mill—machine 
tenders $1.26 to $1.60, back tenders $1.13 


to $1.40, third hands $1.04 to $1.23, fourth 
hands $1.01 to $1.10, fifth hands 99 cents 
to $1.05, broke hustlers, broke beatermen 95 
cents, beatermen $1.40, helpers 98 cents to 
$1.18, grinder men, wet press operators 96 
cents, oilers $1.13; finishing room—shippers 
$1.11 to $1.26, checkers $1.06 to $1.08, loaders 
98 cents; female workers—checkers 82 cents, 
counters, liner makers 77 cents, beginners 69 
cents. Woods department—truck drivers 
$1.03 and $1.13, dragline drivers $1.48, 
tractor drivers $1.23 and $1.48, mechanics 
$1.24 and $1.36, millwright $1.26, blacksmith 
$1.23, labourers 95 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
ers procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


ArvipA, P.Q—THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CanaDA LIMITED AND LE SyNDICcAT 
NATIONAL DES EMpLoy&S DE L’ALU- 
MINIUM D’ArvIpDA, INC. 


Agreement of September 18, 1945, amended 
in 1946, 1947, and June 22, 1948, and to be 
in effect to May 15, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
Neither the company nor the union will 
discriminate against any employee by reason 
of race, colour, creed, nationality, religious 
or political beliefs, or union or non-union 
affiliation or activity. Oheck-off: company 
will deduct union dues monthly from the 
pay of members who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. 


Hours of work: day workers—8 per day 
Monday through |Saturday, a 48-hour week; 
shift workers—8 per shift, 6 days a week. 
Shift workers will be entitled to an average 
of at least one rest day per calendar week. 
They shall be allowed time off for meals 
(not to exceed 20 minutes) during the middle 
of the shift. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day and 
48 hours per week providing a full week has 
been worked (any approved absence to be 
counted). Nine specified statutory holidays 
will be observed as holidays for day workers. 


Vacation with pay: all hourly paid 
employees who have been continuously 
employed by the company during the pre- 
ceding 12 months shall be entitled to one 
week and each succeeding year provided they 
have worked at least 1,800 hours since last 
vacation. After completing 5 years of con- 
tinuous service, employees shall be entitled to 
2 weeks providing they have worked at least 
1,800 hours during preceding year. 


Wage rates as set forth in an appendix to 
the agreement are made a part of the agree- 
ment. These rates will be reviewed once 
each year and adjustments within the ranges 
will be made. When an employee at the 
maximum rate for his class is promoted to a 
higher class in the same occupation, his pay 
shall be increased by at least 2 cents per 
hour. 

The hourly wage ranges for certain classes 
for day workers (shift workers receive 2 
cents per hour more in each class) follow: 
apprentices 65 cents to $1, analysts 93 cents 
to $1.11, armature winders $1.05 to $1.22, 
blacksmiths, millwrights $1.01 to $1.25, 
brakemen 92 cents to $1.15, coremakers, 
fitters, moulders $1.01 to $1.24, cranemen 88 
cents to $1.01, electricians $1.05 to $1.28, 
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furnacemen 93 cents to $1.13, groundmen 91 
cents to $1.03, labourers 87 to 90 cents, 
linemen $1.06 to $1.18, machinists $1.06 to 
$1.28, machanics 98 cents to $1.24, pipe- 
fitters $1.01 to $1.21, tinsmiths $1.01 to SUR2os 
truck drivers 88 cents to $1.07, welders $1.01 
to $1.28. A cost-of-living bonus effective 
June 22, 1948, of 1 cent an hour will be 
paid if the cost-of-living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics goes up to 
155, and an additional 1 cent an hour if 
the index goes up to 157. However the bonus 
shall be decreased by 1 cent an hour if the 
index after reaching 157 falls below 155 and 
an additional 1 cent an hour if the index 
falls below 153. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Arvipa, P.Q.-THE ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or CANADA LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT 
NationaAL Drs CoMMIS DE BUREAU 


D’ARVIDA. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 13, 
1948, to August 12, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
and the union will not discriminate against 
any employee by reason of race, colour, creed, 
nationality, religious or political belief or of 
union affiliation or non-union affiliation or 
union activity and will not tolerate any such 
discrimination. 


Hours of work: standard working hours 
for day clerks are 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week. This is the 
maximum; actually the working hours for 
plant clerks range from 39% to 48 hours per 
week. Shift clerks work an 8-hour shift with 
time up to 20 minutes allowed off for meals. 
Shift workers will be entitled to an average 
of at least one rest day per calendar week. 
Any employee who works over 48 hours per 
week at the request of his departmental 
head, and has not had the equivalent time 
off for sick leave or other reasons during the 
current calendar year may by arrangement 
with his departmental head, when mutually 
agreeable, secure time off equal to the excess 
hours worked. Nine specified statutory holi- 
days shall be observed as holidays for day 
clerks. Shift clerks are not allowed these 
statutory holidays due to the nature of con- 
tinuous operations. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
engaged on or before October the first of the 
preceding year. One week to employees 
engaged after the first of October but before 
the first of April in the year during which 
the holidays are to be taken. Thereafter 
employees receive 2 weeks provided they 
have worked at least 1,800 hours during 
preceding year. 


Weekly wage rates, minimum and maximum 
—junior clerks $23 and $32, intermediate 
clerks $33 and $49, senior clerks $50 and $70. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Kineston, OntT.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 30, 
1948, to June 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (GG, July, 1946, p. 927) with the 
following changes—Statutory holidays are in- 
creased from 6 to 8. Check-off of union dues 
provided by the company for employees who 
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so authorize for the term of the agreement 
or until revoked. Vacation with pay regula- 
tions have been changed to provide for 2 
weeks vacation with pay to employees with 
5 years’ continuous service with the company 
instead of 7 years’ service. Minimum hourly 
wage rates have‘ been increased by 7% to 124 
cents per hour over the 1947 rates, and a 
night shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
is paid for work on off-shifts. 


Toronto, Ont.—Ronson Art METAL WorkKS 
(CANADA) LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
GTEELWORKERS OF AMERICA (LOCAL 2450). 


Agreement of September 13, 1946, modified 
and extended from September 13, 1948, to 
September 13, 1949. All present members of 
the union in good standing must as a con- 
dition of employment remain members of the 
union in good standing during the term of 
the agreement. All new employees eligible 
to the union, must after their probationary 
period join the union within 30 days and 
remain members in good standing. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid for time worked 
in excess of the regular hours and double 
time for all work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays, which are paid holidays for 
employees with 60 days’ service who work 
the days immediately preceding and following 
the holiday. Vacation with pay: one week 
shall be granted to employees with one year’s 
continuous service with the company, an 
extra day for each additional year to a 
maximum of 2 weeks. Employees with 6 to 
9 months’ service with the company receive 
4 a week, and employees with 9 months to 


a year 2 of a week vacation. 


Sick benefit: all employees with one year’s 
service or more to receive one week’s pay 
at their regular rate (40 hours straight pay), 
and 2 weeks at one-half their regular rate 
in the event of proven sickness. This benefit 
shall apply only once in any calendar year. 


Hourly wage rates: effective September 13, 
1948, hourly wage rates are increased 13 cents 
for all male employees of 18 years and over, 
and 8 cents for all female employees, so that 
a minimum of 83 cents per hour is estab- 
lished for males, and 68 cents per hour for 
females. The increase also brings the hourly 
maximum for males to the following by 
departments: foot press 83 cents, soldering 
$1.06, enamelling $1.08, polishing $1.18, 
repair, assembling $1.03, examining, finishing 
and parts room clerks 83 cents. All piece 
workers will receive an increase in their 
piece work rates proportional to the in- 
creases made to the time workers. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Sarnra, Ont.—Dow CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 
LIMITED (PRIVATELY OWNED PLANTS), 
AND UNITED MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 13324, District 50. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1948, to October 12, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees in the processing and maintenance 
departments of the company’s privately 
owned plants at Sarnia. There shall be no 


discrimination, coercion, restraint or influ- 
ence by the company or union because of 
membership or non-membership in any labour 
organization or activity or lack of activity 
therein. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues from the bi-weekly pay 
of employees who so authorize and an initia- 
tion fee up to $3 during the life of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday for day workers, for shift workers 
8 per shift normally with schedule so 
arranged to give 2 days off every 8 days. 
Overtime: for day workers, time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular hours 
and for all work on Saturdays; double time 
for all work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
holidays and for hours worked in excess of 
16 in one stretch without relief or from 
midnight to 8 am. where a minimum of 72 
hours of regular days’ work has been per- 
formed before midnight. For shift workers 


time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 8 hours per day, for all time 
worked on the first day of an employee’s 
scheduled “two consecutive days off’; double 
time for all work on the second day of an 
employee’s scheduled “two consecutive days 
off’, or on 8 specified holidays, time worked 
in excess of 16 hours in one stretch without 
relief or between midnight and 8 am. when 
employee has already completed regular shift 
by midnight. An employee will be paid for 
any of 8 specified holidays that fall on a 
regular working day provided he has worked 
his regular turn the day before and the day 
after the holiday. Vacation with pay: one 
week to employees with one year’s service 
with the company, 2 weeks to employees with 
3 or more years’ service with the company. 

Wage rates during the term of the agree- 
ment will conform to the existing scale. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amendment 
of 6 other agreements and the correction 
of one agreement. These include the 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
stores at Granby in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of October 23, the amendment of 
the agreements for printing trades at 
Quebec, for the furniture industry for the 
province and for building trades at Hull in 
the issue of October 30, and the correction 
of the agreement for the wholesale fur 
industry at Montreal in the issue of 
November 13. The other amendments are 
summarized below. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for building trades at Hull was 
gazetted October 23. Requests for a new 
agreement for printing trades at Quebec 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or association of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 

Summaries of this legislation and amendments to 
it were published in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1934, 
p. 417, June, 1935, p. 526, July, 1936, p. 607, December, 
p. 1127, July, 1937, p. 745, May, 1938, p. 503, June, 
1939, p. 576, August, 1940, p. 812, June, 1941, p. 647, 
July, 1943, p. 1026, May, 1946, p. 681. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly since June, 
1934. 
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and for the amendment of the agreements 
for the building materials industry for the 
province, for the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal and for build- 
ing trades at Montreal and at Hull were 
all published October 30. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Joliette and at St. Johns 
and Iberville were gazetted November 6. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail food stores at Quebec, for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry for the 
province, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, for the building materials industry 
for the province and for a new agreement 
for retail stores at Rimouski were gazetted 
November 13. Requests:for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for hardware and 
paint stores at Quebec, for building trades 
at Montreal and at Hull, for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, for barbers and hairdressers in 
Missisquoi County and for clockmakers in 
the Eastern Townships and for a new agree- 
ment for wholesale and retail commercial 
establishments at Roberval were all pub- 
lished November 20. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHoE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated October 21, and 
gazetted October 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 331, Nov., 
p. 1245, and previous issues). Agreement to 
remain in effect until September 1, 1949, 
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and thereafter from year to year, subject to Minimum wage rates: the new wage rates 


i 1 iece-work employees 
notice. Present amendments to be retro- for hourly-paid and for piece-wor 
active to September 1, 1948. are shown in the accompanying tables. The 
Operations and classifications: the descrip- minimum wage rates for office employees are 


tion of operations and classifications 18  jncreased from 37 to 40:7 cents per hour in 


amended by adding several new operations zone I, from 34 to 37-4 cents in zone II, and 
and by transferring a few operations to other Promo ELAR heOlconrakiniteo nen: 
classes. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments 


Zones 

I II III 

(Chass gels aateteretarcuecoisie ace hsiavars Greanbe steals sew eie $0.95 $0.90 $0.83 
Apprentice: 

re ZOOMING UTS Srererctess scsvereseievererere score 0.70 0.665 0.61 

Dmnidigw 20 O MOU Sista ererrascorereae rete vever ete teteas 0.80 0.76 0.70 

Clasp mel Set wane eras ete a cttte Geis Stee ane ee 0.80 0.76 0.70 
Apprentice: 

ralet. GOON o Uasieasytete, Wel onertoree reer 0.55 0.52 0.48 

Did LO 00U OURS. eee eteiromrera con clee 0.70 0.665 0.61 

Classes metete teeta te eae ne eer toe 0.70 0.665 0.61 

Apprentice: 600 hours............. 01205) 0.52 0.48 

(CLS RSEG meme eva ew iS a cee eren eee) cold 0.55 0.52 0.48 

Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.40 0.38 0.35 

TSR ORR ay Seale hicise heic SEN ee se aR SST 0.40 0.38 0.35 

Cassmm Gracrente satel cere coasters e nine eeinee Bacsve 0.35 0.33 0.305 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 32 to 72 cents per hour over previous rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments 


Zones 
: I II III 

Classe larerennreyersrens ree erat ae seas Gee saat ee eon ee $1.045 $0.99 $0.915 
Apprentice: 

stem 2 0. Oainourser aerertr eh eer Onsihi: Onn3: 0.67 

Pinay MANOA UDEISERS Sho.oc Bbc Soudoode 0.88 0.835 0.77 

Clalss mo ace clot Se ae see he ey tae ne 0.88 0.835 One 
Apprentice: 

Ustre OOO Mhionm siienactncsee ce csiestecen ices ete 0.605 0.57 0.53 

NGL ATID INCWERT Oatoooopnenooo ou abouc One 0.73 0.67 

Classmomper tor meh ae ao as Rene eee Onna 0.73 0.67 

Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.605 0.57 0.53 

Lasseter tes Site ee 2 oe Og & 0.605 0.57 0.53 

Apprentice: 600 hours.......:..... 0.44 0.42 0.385 

OL Asem Dev ehe tenga nl et ies) Une 0.44 0.42 0.385 

Cla SSIAG mae setae ict occurs cee ae 0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 4 to 8 cents per hour over previous rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the sewing department 


Zones 
I II III 
Class eAtse vectra cm, errs oer a $0.50 0.475 0.44 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.45 ee ee 
Classe ina) Falis svoustsiav ett teXsvonetareeareieroreierece tte 0.45 0.43 0.395 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.35 0.33 0.305 
SETS aC oer i hates ede | ot, me cee, R35 0.33 0.305 
(The above rates are increases ranging from 4 to 9 cents per hour over previous rates.) 
Minimum hourly wage rates for piece+work employees of the sewing department 
Zones 
er I II TT 
BISSEA rete ee cose ele fess eceje/ averh attusrent eivictertte cherie 5 $0.55 0.52 : 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.495 ee sae 
Claes eB etc. sc. He ley uoucnsnetessier elsteperetece te, tate een 0.495 0.475 0.435 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.385 0.365 0.335 
CIES SB eee tse oko gah eee ae AE 0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 44 to 10 cents per hour over previous rates.) 
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Vacation: in addition to the week’s 
vacation already provided for, every employer 
shall grant between Christmas Day and 
January 6 of each year, under the same 
conditions, a second week’s vacation with pay 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the wages earned 
from January 1 to December 25 preceding 
the vacation week. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
Inpustry, QUEBEC DisTrRIc?. 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1247). 

Lerritorial jurisdiction comprises the City 
of Quebec and within a radius of 50 miles 
from its limits; however, this jurisdiction 
covers only the territory comprised in the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce and 
Montmagny. 

Certain changes have been made in the 
classification of trades, and the new wage 
scale is as follows:— 


Minimum wage rates in zone I: toolmaker 


REPAIR 


$1 per hour, tracer 90 cents, general 
machinist, pattern-maker 80 cents, lathe, 
shaper, etc., operator, marine mechanic, 


fitting mechanic, general boilermaker, tin- 
smith, pipe mechanic, welder 75 cents, 
joiner in a mechanical engineering shop, 
blacksmith, cutter (oxyacetylene, electricity) 
70 cents, machine operator, first year 60 
cents, second year 65 cents, third year 70 
cents, assembler, first year 55 cents, second 
year 60 cents, third year 65 cents, fourth 
year 70 cents, storeman 65 cents, truck 
driver 62 cents, helper 60 cents, labourer 
55 cents. (These rates are 5 cents per hour 
higher than those paid in zone II and 15 
cents higher than in zone III, with the 
exception of joiner in a mechanical engineer- 
ing shop whose rate is 5 cents per hour 
higher than in zone II and 10 cents higher 
than in zone III.) The rate for boiler- 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include new schedules 
for barbers at London, at Woodstock, at 
Pembroke and at Galt, Hespeler and 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
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maker, erector and welder is unchanged at 
$1.15, and helpers of these trades, 85 cents. 


Construction 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
Inpbustry, QuEBEc Disrricr. 


See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products”. 


REPAIR 


Buitpine TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247) by increas- 
ing the minimum wage rates of certain trades 
as follows: marble setter from $1.30 to $1.40 
per hour, tile setter, terrazzo layer from 
$1.23 to $1.40 per hour, terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) from $1.08 to $1.23 
per hour, terrazzo polishing machine oper- 
ator (wet) from 90 cents to $1.05 per hour; 
hand marble polisher is paid a minimum of 
$1.10 per hour. 


Minimum wage rates for apprentices in 
certain trades are increased as follows: for 
the trades of marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters by 11 cents per hour in the first and 
second year, 15 cents in third year and 18 
cents in fourth year; for terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) 7 cents per hour in 
first 3 months, 13 cents in second 3 months 
and 15 cents after 6 months; for terrazzo 
polishing machine operator (wet) 16 cents 
per hour in first 3 months and 15 cents after 
3 months. The minimum hourly rates for 
apprentices in the marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters’ trades now are 85 cents to $1.25, 
apprentice terrazzo polishing machine oper- 
ators (dry) 95 cents to $1.23, apprentice 
terrazzo polishing machine operators (wet) 
90 cents to $1.05. 


Overtime for employees in the trades of 
marble, tile and terrazzo layers and terrazzo 
dry or water polishing machine operators is 
payable at time and one-half with double 
time between midnight and 8 a.m. 


Preston, published in The Ontario Gazette 
of October 9. Other Orders in Council are 
summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted November 
10, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule for plumbers at Saint John and 


of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones designated by 
the Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1948, page 1422. 
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within. a radius of 15 miles, to be in effect 
until May 1, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 6 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.20 per hour. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated October 7, 
and gazetted October 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, to be in effect from November 2, 
1948, during pleasure. This schedule is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAzeTTE, April, 
1948, p. 336, with the following exception:— 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.35 
to $1.50 per hour. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated October 7, 
and gazetted October 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Windsor, to be in effect from 
November 2, 1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.65 per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower minimum 
rate for handicapped workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, SASKATOON AND SUTHERLAND. 

An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding and 
amendment (L.G., May, 1940, p. 502; Dec., 
1941, p. 1575). 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Local and Highway Transport 
DRAYING, TRANSFERRING AND STORAGE INDUS- 


TRY, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted October 2, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., July, 1939, p. 733). 
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Service 
Business and Personal 


Beauty CULTURE INDUSTRY, HUMBOLDT. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1318). 


Beauty CULTURE INDUSTRY, NorTH BATTLE- 
FORD. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Aug., 1940, p. 871). 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1778). 


Hours are reduced from 9 to 8 per day 
and from 48 to 45 per week for all employees. 


Minimum wage rates for male employees 
are increased by $6.50 per week. 


Minimum wage rates for female employees 
are as follows: female help in bread shop— 
rackers and bread wrappers $26.50 per week 
for first 3 months, $29.50 thereafter; female 
help in cake shop on bench work—first 6 
months $24.50, second 6 months $28.50, there- 
after $32.50; cake depositer operator—first 6 
months $27.50, second 6 months $31.50, there- 
after $35.50; female help in cake shop— 
wrappers, finishers, packers, box makers and 
liners $24.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months up to $31.50. 


Bakery SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1778). 

Hours for salesmen and servicemen are 
reduced to 48 per week. 


Overtime is payable at $1.80 per hour. 
(This is an increase of 30 cents per hour 
over the previous overtime rate.) 


Minimum wage rates are increased by $7 
per week. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must piedual those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 122 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 84 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . .-. « 5,863 $8,814,940.00 
Post Ofiide, ee. 6 she 13 48,391.68 
RGM Pe res bern @ acthe 8 126,661.60 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In Saskatchewan every person engaged in a trade covered 
by the Apprenticeship Act in any city or town of over 8,000 
population is now required to hold a certificate. The grant 
to school districts maintaining facilities for vocational 
education has been increased. Dependent and unemploy- 
able persons over 21 who are incapacitated may now be 
included in the maximum tax any one family is required to 
pay for hospitalization. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New regulations have been approved by 
an Order in Council of July 8 (P.C. 3055), 
gazetted November 10, governing qualifica- 
tions for certificates of competency for first- 
second- third- and fourth-class engineers, 
and for first- and second-class engineers’ 
certificates valid in the United Kingdom. 
The former regulations made under P.C. 
2253 of December 23, 1904, are now 
rescinded. 

Regulations approved by an Order in 
Council of November 5 (P.C.. 5094), 
gazetted November 24, provide for quin- 
quennial inspection of ships, other than 
passenger steamships carrying more than 
twelve passengers, provided such ships are 
surveyed by an approved classification 
society and the society’s certificate endorsed 
by the steamship inspector appointed under 
the Act. Annual inspection by such an 
inspector is still required for life-saving and 
fire-fighting equipment. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Factories Act and 
Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act — 

A proclamation declaring Monday, 
December 27, 1948, a public holiday for the 
purposes of the Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act 
was issued on November 1, gazetted 
November 4. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 

The annual permission for overtime in 
the mercantile industry during the Christmas 
season has been granted by Orders issued 
on November 17, gazetted November 18. 


Under the Hours of Work Order, shop 
workers in Vancouver and district, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich may work 
two hours in excess of the statutory eight 
on both December 21 and December 23, 
and shop workers elsewhere in the Prov- 
ince, two hours overtime on December 23. 
Orders under the Minimum Wage Acts 
require time and one-half to be paid for 
the hours worked in excess of eight on 
December 21 and 23 in the places specified 
above, and on December 23 in all other 
places. 

For temporary workers taken on between 
December 4 and December 31, inclusive, 
special rates are fixed. No male worker 
may be paid less than 45 cents an hour 
and no woman working 39 hours or more 
in a week may be paid less than $17, or 
if she works less than 39 hours in a week, 
less than 45 cents an hour. 


New Brunswick Health Act 


A candidate for a journeyman plumber’s 
licence must now satisfy the Examining 
Board that he has been engaged in the 
plumbing trade before January 1, 1949, and 
that he has had either five years’ practical 
experience or has completed the period of 
training required of an apprentice in this 
trade under the Apprenticeship Act. This 
amendment in the regulations was made by 
an Order in Council of November 4, 
gazetted November 17. 

Formerly, this section stated that a 
candidate was required to hold the certi- 
ficate issued by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee granting him journeyman’s 
status as an alternative to five years’ 
practical experience (L.G., 1946, p. 1464). 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


The General Regulations governing 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifications 
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(L.G., 1946, p. 833) have been amended to 
permit only a person holding a valid 
certificate of qualification, an interim, provi- 
sional or apprentice’s certificate, to engage 
in a designated trade under the Act in or 
within a radius of five miles of any town 
or city of more than 3,000 population. 

The Act covers the building, electrical, 
sheet metal, motor vehicle repair, barbering 
and beauty culture trades, blacksmiths, 
custom welders, petroleum pipe line fitters 
and printers in the weekly newspaper trade. 

The Department of Labour may now 
issue an interim certificate, upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, to a person who has 
failed in an examination but who shows 
sufficient skill and knowledge to justify the 
issuance of such certificate, and a provi- 
sional certificate to a person who is waiting 
for an opportunity to take an examination. 
The Department must grant to every 
indentured apprentice who has paid the 
prescribed fee a certificate valid for one 
year. 

The Director of Apprenticeship, instead 
of the Board of Examiners as before, is 
empowered to conduct tests in any desig- 
nated trade to determine the competency 
of an apprentice and may also conduct such 
tests for other persons engaged in the trade. 

Non-resident employers are now required 
to pay a higher fee than resident employers 
for an annual certificate of registration. 
Formerly, one fee, depending on the number 
of persons employed, was fixed for all 
employers regardless of residence. A “non- 
resident employer” is defined as a “corpora- 
tion whose head office is located outside of 
Saskatchewan and which has no registered 
office in Saskatchewan or an individual 
whose normal place of residence is outside 
of Saskatchewan.” 


All employers, employees or apprentices 
who fail to apply for renewals of certificates 
of registration or qualification within 30 
days after their expiration, must now pay 
an additional amount. 

These amendments were made by an 
Order in Council (1555/48) of September 15, 
gazetted November 29. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Persons over 21 years of age who are the 
dependent children of residents of Saskat- 
chewan and unemployable because of 
permanent mental or physical incapacity 
may now be included in the maximum 
hospitalization tax of $30 which any one 
family is required to pay under the Regu- 
lations (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1440). A 
medical certificate must be furnished as 
proof of incapacity. 

Such persons are still required to pay 
the adult tax of $10 fixed in the earlier 
Regulations. The change, which was 
effected by an Order in Council (1858/48) 
of November 5, gazetted November 13, 
merely includes them in the family 
maximum payment. 


Saskatchewan Vocational Education Act 


The grant to every district maintaining 
a school which is either totally or partially 
devoted to vocational or technical educa- 
tion has been increased to $5.25 per teaching 
day for each teacher employed, provided 
that the organization of the school, the 
courses given and the number of teachers 
employed have the approval of the Minister 
of Education. This change was effected by 
an Order in Council (1117/48) of July 5, 
gazetted November 27. An earlier order of 
May 30, 1947 (O.C. 912), also gazetted on 
November 27, 1948, raised the grant from 
$3.50 to $4.50. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF LABOUR LEADERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


and improve production” when given the 
opportunity to do so. 


Discussing labour’s interest in political 
action, Mr. Mosher asserted that “labour 
realizes that it cannot achieve its objectives 
through action in the economic sphere 
alone.” That is the reason, he said, why 
labour “is devoting attention to political 
issues” and will endeavour to elect its own 
representatives to Parliament and to the 
Provincial legislatures. 


Mr. Gerard Picard, General President of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, after extending his good wishes to 
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the members of the Confederation and to 
“all working class people,” asserted that 
during 1948 the CCCL had continued to 
make progress and that its social mission 
was becoming better understood by the 
workers. He held that “its future expan- 
sion is bound up with the convictions and 
the ability of all its officers and members, 
so that the fact may be more and more 
clearly demonstrated that Catholic social 
doctrines is not only of undeniable intrinsic 
value, but that it is, in practice, a real 
protector of the rights of other social 
classes.” He declared that “its generalized 
application is the best guarantee of social 
peace.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had lost her 
employment by reason of her own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of the Act.— 
CU-B. 332 (February 25, 1948). 


MateriaL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a single woman, aged 22 
years, registered for work as a_ business 
machine operator, was last employed as 
such by a manufacturing company from 
September 3, 1942, to August 23, 1947, at a 
salary of $110 a month. 

On August 26, 1947, she made claim 
for benefit, stating that she had been 
discharged for cause on August 23, 1947, 
because she had refused to work after the 
regular working hours. The employer 
stated that the claimant was dismissed 
because she refused to work one evening. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant, under Section 41 (1) of the Act, 
for a period of six weeks as from August 24, 
1947, on the ground that she had _ lost 
her employment by reason of her own 
misconduct. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees. Further informa- 
tion from the employer was submitted by 
the local office, as follows:— 

We draw to your attention that the 
claimant declared that one afternoon her 
foreman advised all the personnel to come 
back to work the same evening, she 
accepted, but she did not return to work. 
The next morning the claimant went to 
work as usual and was dismissed. She 
declared she had previously refused to 
work another evening. Concerning her 
personal discussions she declared that her 
foreman had no complaint to make con- 
cerning her work, but she added she hated 
her foreman and that as soon as this latter 
approached her to say anything to her she 
could not prevent herself from answering 
him in an abrupt manner. We communi- 
cated with the employer and were informed 
that there was no fault to find with the 
claimant’s work and that if this latter had 
to have a discussion with her foreman she 
ought to have spoken to him privately and 
not in front of the other employees. 


The Court, before which the claimant 
appeared, unanimously reversed the decision 
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of the Insurance Officer in a decision which 
reads in part as follows:— 


We do not believe that the labour laws 
obhge a worker to work after the regular 
hours. There is nothing on the file to show 
that the orders were given to the claimant 
personally, they were of a general nature. 
There is nothing to show that the claimant 
had given any excuse to her employer 
refusing to come to work the evening in 
question, she simply neglected to report 
back. It is stated in the file that the 
applicant’s dismissal followed her first and 
only refusal to come back to work one 
evening. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 


Referees. 


DEcISION : 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
recelved orders from her employer to 
report for overtime work in the evening. 
She stated before the court: “He (the 
employer) asked us to work that evening, 
he told everybody to work that evening.” 

The question resolves itself as to whether, 
under the circumstances, these orders were 
of a reasonable nature. 

The decision given by the Court of 
Referees is based on the assumption that 
“they do not believe that the labour laws 
oblige a worker to work after the regular 
hours.” This assumption is not founded. 

Working overtime is a recognized practice 
in industry. The employees of the claim- 
ant’s grade or class were asked to work 
on the evening in question from 7.30 to 
10.00 for a remuneration of $2. The 
claimant had worked overtime previously 
when required. She also had “missed other 
evenings before” but had “given her 
reasons.” This time, she did not report 
for overtime work as requested and failed 
to offer any satisfactory explanation. 

T consider that the orders issued to the 
claimant were not unreasonable and that 
she lost her employment by reasons of her 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 
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The appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
allowed but in view of the extenuating 
circumstances of the case, the claimant is 
disqualified for a period of one week as 
from the date that this decision is communi- 
cated to her. 


Held that the claimant had noi lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of the Act.— 


CU-B 340 (March 23, 1948). 


Materiau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 39 
years, registered for work as a truck driver 
with secondary occupation of route sales- 
man, was last employed as a street car 
operator from January, 1944, to September 
11, 1947, at a wage of 80 cents an hour. 

He made claim for benefit on September 
13, 1947, stating that he had been laid off 
because he had had an accident. The 
employer stated that the claimant was 
dismissed for having too many accidents. 
The claimant stated at a later date:— 

I had two accidents last year. One had 
$200 worth of damage. This was a colli- 
. sion with an automobile. The second 


accident was also a collision with an 
automobile with a damage of $10. 


The employer stated later:— 


The claimant was warned repeatedly for 
having too many accidents. He was finally 
dismissed when he backed the street car 
he was operating through the brick wall 
of our ... street car barn, doing extensive 
and costly damage to the building and 
considerable damage to the street car when 
it was derailed. He is unsuited to street 
railway operation. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, as from Sep- 
tember 12, 1947, on the ground that he had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared, as well as a representative of the 
Union to which he belonged, and a repre- 
sentative of the employer. The Court 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer 
In a majority decision which reads as 
follows :— 

The claimant was taken on by the 
employer, who signed as a temporary 
employee because he did not possess the 
necessary qualifications as to height, 
language and appearance. He was kept 
on nevertheless by reason of pressure 
being exerted on the Company as (the 
employer’s representative) put it, but on 
the 11th of September, 1947, on the occa- 
sion of an accident, the result of which 
the car barn wall had been backed into 
and demolished, this according to the 
evidence was the culminating point of 
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record against the employee, where some 
30 accidents had been reported during the 
course of his employment, five of which 
accidents were of a more serious nature 
and in which the claimant was held to be 
totally responsible. The claimant appears 
to have been repeatedly warned against 
this conduct and the last time was in 
August, 1946, when he was told that on 
the next happening of that nature, he 
would be dismissed. The claimant claims 
that the last accident happened when he 
had to wipe something out of his eye at 
the same time that he was backing his car. 
The majority of the Court deems that it 
was negligence on his part to do those two 
things at the same time. We have no 
particulars of the nature of the other four 
or five important accidents and while we 
do not think that anyone would deliber- 
ately bring about an accident, yet if 
responsibility has been assigned to the 
claimant for the last five accidents, and 
the claimant does not deny that, and in 
view of the record, then it is unreasonable 
to believe that an employer can put up 
indefinitely with such a state of things, 
and therefore the employee must be taken 
as having been dismissed because of his 
conduct during and affecting his employ- 
ment. For those reasons, the claimant’s 
appeal will be dismissed. 


The Union appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. The 
Umpire granted an oral hearing at the 
request of the Union, and two Union 
officials attended at the hearing, as well as 
a representative of the Commission. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant lost his employment by reason of 
his own misconduct, within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

It is apparent that the claimant’s work 
did not prove satisfactory to the Company 
during the whole period he was in their 
employ. According to the employer, he 
had too many accidents. When, finally, the 
claimant backed the street car he was oper- 
ating through the brick wall of the street 
car barn, he was dismissed. 

The employer, in his submissions, dices 
not suggest that the claimant was guilty 
of wilful negligence; but to use his own 
words: “he (was) unsuited to street railway 
operation.” Furthermore, it was admitted 
by the Commission representative, at the 
hearing, that in this case, it was more a 
question of inefficiency than one of wilful 
misconduct. 

From the facts before me, I come to the 
conclusion that, whilst it is obvious that the 
claimant lacked that amount of ability 
which is essential in street car railway 
operation and, therefore, was to the knowl- 
edge of his employer unsuited for his 
employment, there is nothing in the 
evidence which shows that his carelessness 


was so deliberate that it would amount to 
misconduct within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act. 


Unemployment Insurance Statist 


October, 1948 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit filed at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during October totalled 43,620 in October 
compared with 33,036 in September and 
34,743 during October, 1947. Included in 
these totals are revised claims numbering 
5,516 in October, 4,893 in September and 
5,374 in October last year. A revised claim 
is recorded when, for any reason, it is 
necessary to reconsider an existing claim. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, represent- 
ing almost exclusively new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
amounted to 38,104 during October as 
against 28,143 in September and 29,369 in 
October, 1947. 

At October 30 there were 55,384 (36,881 
male and 18,503 female) ordinary claims on 
the live unemployment register - compared 
with 44,761 (28,326 male and 16,435 female) 
on September 30 and 42,225 (27,195 male 
and 15,030 female) at October 31, 1947. 
Ordinary claims are those filed by insured 
persons who have been separated from their 
former employment either permanently or 
on the basis of a temporary layoff. In 
addition there were 4,460 (3,487 male and 
973 female) other claims on the live unem- 
ployment register at October 30 as against 
2.252 (1,688 male and 564 female) on 
September 30 and 3,102 (2,440 male and 662 
female) at October 31 last year. “Other 
claims” are largely short-time claims filed 
by insured persons who have been put on 
short time at their places of employment. 


The claimants on the live register at 
October 30 are classified, in Table E-6, 
according to the number of working days 
they have been continuously on _ the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed and by sex and province. 
For this purpose neither casual work of a 
few days duration nor short spells of illness 
are counted. An initial claim that imme- 
diately follows the termination of a benefit 
year is ignored. 

Claims disposed of during October 
numbered 39,660 including 181 special 
requests (that is requests for antedating, 


eg Tables H-1 to E-7. 


Under the circumstances, the majority 
decision of the Court of Referees is reversed 
and the appeal is allowed. 


lose 


extension of the two-year period and 
dependency rate of benefit) not granted and 
983 claims referred to courts of referees. 
Of the balance, representing cases in which 
entitlement to benefit was the main ques- 
tion, 28,112 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 10,384 not entitled to benefit. 
Chief reasons as given by Insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 3,120 cases, 
“Voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,813 cases, “not unemployed” 1,483 
cases and “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,274 
cases. 

A total of 50,454 beneficiaries received 
one or more benefit payments during 
October, amounting to $1,763,559 as com- 
pensation for 878,430 compensated unem- 
ployed days. This can be compared with 
49,372 beneficiaries who were paid $1,694,139 
for 871,967 compensated unemployed days 
in September and 41,033 beneficiaries paid 
$1,544,185 for 814,218 compensated unem- 
ployed days during October, 1947. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 17-4 days in October, 17-7 
days in September and 19-8 days during 
October last year. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $34.95 
during October, $34.31 in September and 
37.63 in October, 1947. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.01 in October, 
$1.94 in September and $1.90 in October 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 30, 1948, showed 
3,423,470 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 81,469 since September 30, 1948. 

As at October 30, 1948; 210,407 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
772 since September 30, 1948. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE FUR, LEATHER AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1947” 


Returns from 261 establishments, employing some 21,000 
wage-earners and 2,000 office workers during the survey 
period, were used in this analysis. The majority of estab- 
lishments in these industries reported having collective 
agreements in writing. Most common weekly hours 
reported were 40, but there were more workers on a 45-hour 
week; the five-day week was in effect in 163 of the estab- 
lishments, which included 70 per cent of the wage-earners. 
Time and one-half was the most common overtime rate 
reported. The majority of establishments gave one week’s 
paid vacation after less than a year’s service and 100 of the 
establishments, employing 38 per cent of the workers, gave 


a maximum of two weeks. 


THE FUR PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 


Although the main activities in this 
industry are the manufacturing, remodelling 
and repair of furs, a smaller branch is the 
dressing and dyeing of furs which will be 
covered briefly at the end of the section. 


Manufacturing, 
Remodelling and Repair 


This branch of the industry mainly 
includes establishments manufacturing coats, 
furs and fur garments, along with retail 
fur stores who do remodelling and repair 
work as well as selling the manufactured 
product. 

The 1947 index of wage rates in this 
particular industry has not shown as great 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 made by 
the Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work, as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings of employees 
on piecework during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1947. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

Information compiled by industry from the 1947 
survey returns has been published monthly in the 
Lasour GAzerre since the June 1948 issue; compar- 
able data for 1946 on a number of other industries 
have been published monthly from July 1947 in 
the Laspour GAZETTE. 
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an increase over comparable rates in 1939 
as was shown by the index of average rates 
for all industry. Within the industry, the 
last three years showed relatively large 
increases with an unusually large advance 
in 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
1939 Sere etary 100.0 — 
TO40 sae sae ees 105.3 ao: 
GAT ee a eee ASA 8.0 
GAD ee ea sees LEZ, a0) 
1 O43 ee pede tne owes 12753 4.6 
[OA dee arn ccitey mien 130.5 Deo 
OA Date ere 140.5 Meets 
LOA Geet seer EO Sz deo 
NOG 7 et Re ae 17085 13m 


Increases in Canada average rates by 
occupation in this industry in 1947 over 
1946 varied from seven cents per hour in 
the case of finishers, female, to 19 cents 
per hour for machine operators, male. 
Detailed tabular data showing 1947 wage 
rates by occupations and region in this 
industry may be found on page 48 of 
Report No. 30—Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1947—issued as a supple- 
ment to the October Lasour Gaznrts. 

In making an analysis of working condi- 
tions in this industry, returns from 78 
establishments employing some 1,800 workers 
during the survey period were used, as 
shown in Table I. Less than 25 workers 
were reported employed in each of 58 of 
the establishments and averaged 15. The 


five largest establishments employed between 
75 and 100 workers each, averaging 83. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 78 estab- 
lishments, 53 reported having collective 
agreements in writing covering a total of 
some 1,300 workers. 

One thousand of the workers in 43 of 
the establishments were under agreements 
with the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union (CIO-CCL) and another 
230 employees in eight establishments had 
agreements with the Fur Workers’ Union, 
directly chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. The other two establish- 
ments reported agreements with local 
branches of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Standard Hours of Work. Table II. 
Weekly hours ranged between 374 and 








48. Vifty-eight of the 78 establishments, 
employing 80 per cent of the workers were 
on a 40-hour week. The 12 establishments 
on a 44-hour week accounted for 11 per 
cent of the workers. 

The five-day week was in effect in 53 
establishments, employing 1,410 of the 
workers. All but one worked an 8-hour 
day, Monday to Friday; the exception, 
on a 73-hour day, was closed all day 
Wednesday. 

Of the 25 establishments on a 6-day week, 
only two worked six full days of eight 
hours each. Daily hours in the remaining 
23 ranged between 74 and 9 hours with the 
half-day hours varying between 24 and 44 
hours. Four of the establishments reported 
working their half-day on Wednesday and 
the others, Saturday. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 














Maritime : Mani- Saskat- | British 
Canada Provinces Quebee | Ontario toba chewan | Columbia 
Number of Establish- 
TIVEH TS a eee 78 2 32 28 10 4 2 
Employees:— 
Mo taliOfaeesscns sess, S17 17 153 102 31 Lao ete creo 
Wage Earners: 
IMiglet ren etcetera 928 26 387 332 156 20 5 
Mlemalewsecnccec eee 874 28 405 230 155 22 34 
Total Employees 2,119 71 945 664 342 58 39 











TABLE I1._STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE FUR MANUFACTURING, 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 











By Establishments 





























Weekly Maritime : Mani- Saskat- | British 
Canada Pegsiite Quebec | Ontario toba chewan | Columbia 
374 . GD es Pee Ee seal ta tyetemtare teal ste chn te eaanel aie dltcaenane vores ereeoad Itc hencvemeerenete re 1 
fe oe ee 25 23 pes i 
ONS, ee at cs ere siloiahetals 2 ID A so cire Rene Zissl tecoreelcss ote vous feel Wakeucssa eter naperoll arena yoke cee norte | (otetoteRereeaneeare 
eee ae Cee ees i i ae ae 
FAG sna nenstN es of enoxe opto erace ihietl| Barret caclrensa cael | cre teen avons tere 1h Payee fe odigteten all teheesiecotieteteasne| | cree tome arenenete 
A OP Seeeccdeteenpraaln ators hereto Ase on Par col levchas aioin oxake AL IN econacenacesisvazollt suave ovate lolstoneil tote Cee neae 
RG Get lie oa touezaja:aloray= 78 2 32 28 10 4(1) 2 

By Number of Wage Earners 

Male |Female Ms 
MEN eae Yeierse eres Neonates DOH Sew recs ceeeiets,| i siavevauel she wisi | ecotahottont aoa otsi| ra revscere este roel releneuaueteranetene 28 
eee 795 G10 /iee coe 646 469 301 17 1 
Bet cw ae 26 28 Ba |e fev en | EN, ooh. | ence haan See tae eee 
BAe rach iohote b:ce1a, siatoyovereis 85 MA oileveieetecsivters 146 19 10 2h aN ageroeaternetre 
AG at ei teiiielnie arectete ee Zh AR reve uereleve te etelllseereuesee cs soles DI Nata ta vonave ansracallhavoteraheuatteteval | exckeaeteetiate 
AS Pet tee ah oichausiitere.eio evs 15 Sallie ccaarsterie a llaietsietersravelals BB: NSPee Vea iaee vavsillombraieca cata l teeter ee 
SRO tALN aeeccaiaetert< 928 874 54 792 562 311 44(1) 39 


(1) Includes one establishment operating on a 43-hour week, employing 12 workers. 





Overtime Rates of Pay, Table Ill. 
Most of the establishments reported paying 
rates providing for premium payment for 
overtime during the work week. More than 
fifty establishments, employing at least two- 
thirds of the workers, reported time and 
one-half for overtime after daily or weekly 
hours had been worked and six establish- 
ments paid time and one-quarter. 

Little information was given for over- 
time on Sundays and holidays. Double 
time was reported for Sunday work in three 
instances and this same rate was reported 
by eight establishments for holiday work; 
another seven reported rates of either 
double time and one-quarter or double time 
and one-half. 

Of the 53 establishments on a five-day 
week, 40 reported paying time and one- 
half for all Saturday work or for work done 
after weekly hours had been worked. Four 


reported time and one-quarter for all 
Saturday work, another paying this rate 
after weekly hours. Three reported regular 
rates and the remainder gave no rates. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—AlIl of 
the establishments reported a paid vacation 
of one week after a year or less of service, 
in most cases after six months or less. 

The 55 establishments reporting a two- 
week vacation employed more than two- 
thirds of the workers. The length of 
service required for this vacation ranged 
from eight months to five years with most 
of the establishments and workers coming 
under the one-year requirement. 


Statutory’ Holidays, Table V.—AI\l of 
the establishments reported observing from 
three to 14 statutory holidays. Payment 
was made, in all but one case, for from one 
to 13 of the holidays observed. 








TABLE Wi.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WORKERS IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 



























































Nore:—One establishment with 31 workers paid a flat rate of 50 cents per hour for all overtime. 
After Daily Hours 
Only After x 
Monday to Reeate WeekloeHioure Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday F 
Estab- Estab- 7 Estab- : Estab- Estab- 
Gah 8 lading Van Oa ah | Ce al alialys lh at fake Oe 
ments | ~ ments €rs | ments ers | ments ers | ments | Kers 
ARO TIBAUES sania sieraotevtensecates 58 1,309 58 1,309 19 462 ai Sia ae 1,771 
Straight Time 
‘ i 5 1i1 1 if 2 49 2 49 
1 AG eartaat a tareathaysres 1 46 1 
: se 2 BOM Ae casera nce atereveil a crareranctets | eters mete eseree ee ates a 
9 1 3 1 7 1 Suge et. | eels 
1 12 1 WEN as axovere cove iadeves a cretatel | ecateserdoave el ctrvarsioretets lasroeene : sil\eroteveyter 
Time and One-Quarter 
(Cana daterrctace sures ve sieveegeice 5 258 5 258 17 
Maritime Provinces.,...... 1 23 J alae ; Alles sisters * 1 33 i et 
Misi OWS an raackresriieieereier 4 235 4 235 1 ALT AM sossvere conve! | apnereeevets HL 84 
Time and One-Half 
Gangdarncareniaie css aswclenes 4] 854 37 764 17 438 1 11 2 
Se eee 18 | 461 15 | 382 Io gee r hl eee fee care ) oF 
Ontario DNC sre wcities 18 316 16 279 45 AG UER ee neserciers lta 3 52 
Mamitobaaencascls actecies ses 2 23 3 AGS] dercgniee tee Ore ah Seed ede ee | Re 3 49 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 15 a 15 ee PS oie eeeee | lea eae 
British Columbia.......... 2 39 2 201i atietee|s cane ta ais 13 Se 115 pete ear nee 
Double Time 
(@)simayleerre severssere aiziasesaoratstays o.d0il crete oehiesdl ace 3 52 
isa te tel Uapaieiabat wea i eisth ale eee | ata etal] tetra ts 8 199 
Oe tere mien thal. qiat |, Ouse hoce uel rae | aiamen, Nena 2 33 6 136 
TAG AUIRLO recat oraxctat ater aye a cass lesterol stseay orev cars| avaretavevenstes| Greeeciclatore liate crate aie | eee eae | ea 1 19 2 63 
Double Time and One-Half 
7()|  282(4) 
3 145 
2 22 
1 100 
a 15 
No Information 
Ganads ere meristeassnct necks feats 5 54 11 L7G" | veraretate hail Srteeccrters 70 1, 636 50 1,006 

















— cme i 
() Includes one establishment with 100 workers paying 2} times the regular rate. 
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About one-half of the establishments 
observed as well as paid for seven or eight 
holidays. Establishments paying for these 
holidays employed 50 per cent of the 
workers. 


Fur Dressing and Dyeing 


Returns from ten establishments have 
been used in the analysis of working 
conditions in this section of the fur indus- 
try. Five of these were located in the 
province of Quebec, four were in Toronto 
and one in Winnipeg. Total employment 
was 930, made up of 700 male and 170 
female production workers and 60 office 
employees. Establishments varied in size 
from one employing 20 workers to another 
with slightly over 300 workers; seven of 
the establishments, employing between 50 


and 100 workers each, averaged 73 per 
establishment. 

Collective agreements in writing were 
reported by nine of the establishments, 
covering 650 workers. The majority had 
agreements with the International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union (CIO-CCL). One 
establishment was under agreement with a 
directly chartered union of the American 
Federation of Labour and another reported 
an agreement with a union of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


There are no published wage rates of 
occupations in this branch of the fur 
industry. 

All but one of the establishments were 
on a five-day week of 40 to 50 hours; the 
exception worked a 44-hour week with four 
hours on Saturday. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE FUR MANUFACTURING, 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 


























Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
of One Week 7 ‘ 
Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks 
Estab- Tae I Stab= reintes Estab- aes 
lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers 
No Specified Service 
CAAA as Aiie te Soe e oor cet seen: 22 AUS AM eal ctor ete dco a ates anlllots caters eae | ete 
Maritime Provinces............. 2 De Dall eestalbenrs gibt eeeveod ARENA cee eke oe aera ee 
@iebecs eae eo on 4 OO abil iets sil detail uae cakeete ner aes | 
Oni AIO ee oe cee tyes 12 POD ATR eve usec cie alftayeoreanste Peel ie scr etn lee 
Saskatchewan. ac.sisses«senunas 3 2, Malic ohah fo menepters| Sekt ates Mey slop sy Tae | eee RE 
British Columibias og. cece sic scs 1 Sn Oey. tedere be sveencll esses tocol ee ee |) 
Siz Months 
(Sana ae ae eee Ee ree eee ete 19(2) 560(1) 1 i 1(2) 31(2) 
IMATE ronan cesunees.. eter ae. |ieciave eee let all een | ae ee il 31 
Quebeci ae tee hao er eae 10 393 1 Uglinceetce cole eee 
Onbariuasrar an Woe Puneet 8 LODE Bet rarciersreifoteliesers!aZeloforetite| netstereeelee | erate ree 
Sdakatenewantensee. sss. ccs aose 1 WD alla, 5 cts esavaqsya aul eiavaraierevecal ate | coves ae ee 
One Year 
ANAM eee ea katate nie ania ahora. 37 827 22 557 SF 613 
Mariti PATO VA COS ares Cie ote Pale tas ioteke ies tet | hous steed Se cc toe oh lho estos 23 
Gishes.. 3 mee 2 : Pena cri des ete. 18 340 8 167 5 121 
Ontanignan.cace Gee eat are aie + & 148 6 101 20 414 
IMPENGO Sel ete ee race creneia ties see ake 10 311 8 289 lsc whrcleceele || oe peer 
Saskatchewan cov tara el ore ea Al aicciea cata llco cute vet ce menace 4 44 
British Columbia...t.cu. 6 oee.. 2 6s 1 ZO eater cares oscar ns 1 11 
Two, Three and Five Years (*) 
afaroieievels||(stete steserateisis |iaiare ois .avprensell (esavere caus’ sree 23 594 
ee ee | HE AEA Re Sally ae Bae VEE. oh 18 497 
ODA OM Pree oe ere ere eee ioe aoe eraPa ere Call avcto aves ate llocnoseravane fevcial| dtateereeeen 4 
Manitoba....... Pere eae N lotta vel teveret orate store |lofe olere crete all aca vorars dvecs|| asnveleyacnyenceens : ue 
PSIG ne OLIN NTs seri tart acl ete ee Ce evolve wie acean el she operons, aioe oecyovol teens 
MO Galt ate stertis ekete thers eisteerss olivier 78 1,802 23 564 55 1, 238 























(1) Includes two establishments with 60 employees requiring four months’ service. \ 
(?) This establishment reported an initial vacation of two weeks after eight months service. 
(3?) Three establishments employing 52 workers required two years’ service and three with 60 


workers required five years’ service. 
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For overtime during the week, time and 
one-half was reported in all but one 
instance, in which case time and one- 
quarter prevailed. Sunday overtime was 
reported at the rate of time and one-half 
in seven instances and time and one- 
quarter or double time by another two 
establishments. The same conditions 
obtained for holiday work except in one 
establishment where double time was 
reported for holiday work rather than time 
and one-half as in Sunday work. 

An initial vacation with pay of one week 
was reported in three cases after a service 
of six months and the remainder gave this 
same vacation after one year. Three of the 
establishments, employing 145 workers, who 
gave one week after one year allowed two 
weeks after five years. 


All establishments observed between five 
and eight statutory holidays. Four of the 
establishments, employing 500 of the 
workers, paid for only one of the holidays 
observed; another paid for two; four estab- 
lishments, employing 200 workers, paid for 
three, and the remaining one paid for five 
days. 


THE LEATHER AND ITS 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


The Leather and Its Products Industry 
is divided, for the purpose of the following 
analysis, into two main parts, namely 
Tanning and the Manufacture of Boots and 
Shoes which will be dealt with separately. 

The index of average wage rates for 
these two groups combined showed an 


TABLE V.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 







































































Number of Holidays Observed by Establishments Total 
aa Days Number 
Plants of 
3°16 ee ez eS Ol tor) at feel) a3) 14 Workers 
Establishments Paying For— 
lio ld aivise eee ce cca ate ell eucreys|| skates, corecee | averse Taner Ses 1 11 
2 Holidays Peer | Wee Bellies Marl nese llegar sera) oe 1 19 
3 % Bet avi Repeat eee: CL) epetedllseeterel  evor are: | |steveder arco aes everone reer lrereterell ese ; 1 10 
5 Meee ee ee ee tenes Be SP aceon Seaeralliceteesl| sate galt en: PP eel aes ie 9 368 
Gy 38> nero el |e es Qi e2 es | Beal | eee lence 6 103 
7 i Roye rhscetetale aracstiverste pce ees cele il Dit jenetetel | email escetel ee 25 612 
8 eee eee eee ee efeee fers etereefeees D7 ee lee Ree neeneie 17 298 
9 ott ttensetsttseeeteesPereterestereetoees Bai bepecarall yakaue loaner | aneterel 3 56 
10 (tet eeeete terse eferesfereeferesfeseepes Fecal histo tera otcell ieee 8 181 
11 Botaeteesteteeeeeeteees tere deeeferefeseePeseefeces Ae Nese eel ener dl 60 
12 ttt tesesssseesterestecealecefereperedteeesfeces rele! leeiciie 3 41 
ol SCM Pa yt ar eoke crete oreo Wieg ee, oy tremeali stereos avs ome eee erlae: 2 1G 
Total Establishments paying 
for 1—13 holidays........... 1 8 Zaeede (eG ell 1 4 2 1 au 1,776 
Total Establishments not pay- 
In estOrWolGsaiyS.seciase sae © crafeies|taaetes| een cre | Mm Gel teyste res eerste vera | fetemeeey | oeetonet | eteeawl lhc 1 26 
Total Plants Observing Holi- 
CaySew wee re nce ne wots Belles eS) ||) Were ieeer (ela ae Zante te 19m rl ae 78 1,802 
TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEE 
THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 ae 
— Canada Quebec Ontario Western 
Canada 
PRotaliistablishimentss).. es as. cscioas siesere sae serie 39 9 26 4 
pe. 
RO Gall OEE Ce Mystere its are-s-«cdicrome eee ciaveieeyers 297 29 
Bea egenmusvoreresererens 264 
Heann enya MiallOWe «cata sister emer aceon: 4,019 522 3,411 e 
Momma seen sertactteroren ito eens 420 20 388 12 
Motalvbimployees-eace. cco anecnce eee 4,736 571 4,063 102 


$$ 
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increase of 98-5 per cent over comparable 
rates in 1939. The annual increase, on a 
percentage basis, was twice as large in 1947 
as in the previous year and was the largest 
annual increase in the eight years covered. 


Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Change 
103 Ola erie ae ee 100.0 — 
IISA ee ee ee 105.9 5.9 
LOA Ue aes eee ae 122.5 15.7 
MAD tera arste ca, Seiik 134.8 10.0 
LOT Oe ence 142.9 6.0 
GAA eat ee 145.4 died 
LOA Der see ate 153.5 5.6 
LOAG See ekiee jane as 167.5 9.1 
UGA Tie oe a. Pee 198.5 18.5 

The Leather Tanning Industry 
By 1947, average wage rates in this 


industry had increased well over 100 per 
cent since 1939. Relatively large annual 
increases took place from 1941 to 1943 


although the increase recorded in 1947 
exceeded any of these. 
Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Change 
LOS ORE Arete ter. 100.0 ~ 
GAO eccParere toys ctee ce 104.5 4.5 
AE Meet cine reer e 119.5 14.4 
LE os eo 133.9 12.1 
LYE ee Rik Rae aor 148.9 11.2 
LOA Neer ke a ets 156.8 5.3 
DAD ey tey senders act 167.0 6.5 
LO SG eerie tin ke ees 181.1 8.4 
LOE emir sae Aen 215.0 19.1 


Seven of the ten main occupations in the 
leather tanning industry showed increases 
of from 12 to 16 cents per hour in 1947 
over 1946; for labourers, the increase 
averaged only eight cents, while the average 
of 94 cents per hour received by stokers 
and softeners in 1947 represented an in- 
crease of 21 cents. A table showing 
average rates for 1947 in this industry by 
occupation and by area may be found on 
page 49 of Report No. 30, Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1947, issued as 
a supplement to the October, 1948, issue 
of the Lasour Gazerts. 

As shown in Table VI, returns from 39 
tanneries employing some 4,400 workers 
during the survey period were used in this 
analysis of the industry. Of the four estab- 
lishments in Western Canada, two were in 
British Columbia, one was in Manitoba and 
the other, in Saskatchewan. Ten per cent 
of the tannery workers were females. 

One-half of the tanneries, accounting for 
49 per cent of the workers, employed 


between 50 and 200 workers each, averaging 
100 per establishment. Seven others 
employed between 200 and 500 with an 
average of 320 each. 

Collective Agreements.—Twenty-nine of 
the 388 establishments reported having 
collective agreements in writing and these 
covered 83 per cent of the plant employees. 
Most of the Quebec tanneries were under 
agreements with local branches of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. In other provinces the workers 
were covered by agreements with the 
National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL) or: the United Leather 
Workers International Union (AFL). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table VII.— 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 55, 
with 16 establishments and 52 per cent of 
the workers on the most common schedule 
of a 45-hour week. Another seven estab- 
lishments and 23 per cent of the employees 
were working either 473 or 48 hours per 
week. The nine establishments working 
shorter hours than 45 accounted for 14 per 
cent of the workers. Eleven per cent 
worked longer than 48 hours per week. 

Twenty-six of the 39 tanneries were on 
a five-day week of eight to ten hours per 
day, these establishments including 72 per 
cent of the tannery workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table VIII.— 
As indicated by the table, the great 
majority of the workers were in tanneries 
reporting time and one-half for overtime. 
This was the only overtime rate reported 
which provided premium payment, with the 
exception of a few establishments paying 
double time and in one case, double time 
and one-half. 

Of the tanneries working a five-day week, 
21 paid time and one-half for Saturday 
work, in 13 cases after daily hours had been 
worked and in the remaining eight, after 
weekly hours. Three reported straight time 
and two did not report the rates they would 
pay if overtime work were necessary. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IX.—Al] of 
the establishments whose returns were used 
in this analysis reported at least one week’s 
paid vacation after a year or less of service. 
In 20 cases, one week was the maximum 
length of vacation reported and 30 per 
cent of the total number of workers were 
employed in these establisments. The 
remaining employees were in 19 tanneries 
reporting a vacation of two weeks after a 
service period ranging between one and 15 
years, mainly after five or ten years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table X.—Thirty of 
the tanneries, accounting for 82 per cent of 
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TABLE VIL—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 
























































Canada Quebec Ontario Western Canada 
Standard Hours 
Estab- Estab- Estab- ¥ Estab- f 
lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers 
WEEKLY 
3 BOO al Meee retets aia erotoreetessfacate if 
3 173 2 86 1 
3 LOO ui lerercreratevere sce tereislelaietonitere 2 
16 DBO Selle testertente leone 16 
1 DOW lle etre de aicltee erties 1 
6 SiO Q4 il ete cckeretssexcse'e]| staterelaote lebers 5 
1 78 1 B® || eacretee ererers 
1 23 1 Dis liziensteratersselets 
5 355 5 SD DE lbaraseon ieee 
39 4,439 9 542 26 
DAILy 
Five-Day Week Monday to 
Friday 
ERED yet Cys toterelc cs sherst asertes 3 BOON Bramrce st terecsl ecto res 1 336 2 33 
OR errs Srerarnig ease cian tseimasiieiee mes 3 173 2 86 1 BIZ [5 (Sos reses ave rotei|isverstere.ceree 
Qe r Cereisiel veneers! eterckesafetalslace Alef iB O Onl baretetes ate rererarei| esereiatelereteteae 17 2s OOD lll are ererarstars | ats \eeereaiereis 
eerie ote ce te etetsicss oreo reiaelee ave laserere 1 29) Viscose aisse eva ralel| a se jare seinen 1 2h || See he, stems ative ictaretesrsiaterate 
ORO eer ete eis rteieictes 1 TBD eceemssict se eAeoe eee 1 DD. Se seein ta cll eet eee 
LOM Ree Siu deoo ae nates 1 78 1 TS ll dacoeapetece se evel evecare atetste sce hacn aaa taseieee ees'| Shavers arenes 
EROLAS orton acretatcttsistslcistsls 26 3,191 3 164 21 2,994 2 33 
Srx-Day WEEK 
ei Saturday 
8 4 i a Sra\sycyaysyeverai| toialiavserettvere 1 11 aL iu 
8 8 OU) eieepertee se | Gaerne 1 COD! Nf lavesp lesa state | oteresenetanerstere 
82 43 2 CPD | geacankanlbasdosee be 2 AOD cieiste atamacel @ ouareisie eer 
83 4 1 DBO al were acreeteGll lars are crores 1 QBQ| fens cre «listaresaters aes 
9 4 1 BE Weta tars sone 2. Sul aa ee tetesodete oiltsrasb concpetatacetas eve orn averse te 1 58 
93 5h 1 23 1 22. bela Sacral Peat alec eaae mia ecee neem 
10 5 5 355 5 BBB Ne cae cle teaters [lle sere ote wcehs I nueieterereieress leon ereieetenevers 
BRO GRIS Te Meters yare aero tsielei rl 138 1, 248 6 378 5 805 2 65 

















TABLE VE.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES IN 
THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 






























After Daily Hours 
Only After ; 
Overtime Rates Monday to Gaturda Weekly Hours Sundays Holidays 
by Region ee Friday Pe 
Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- 
lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments] ers 
Dotalseesnetiesnn ss 27 | 3,052 QT ee 3 002, 12 | 1,387 39 | 4,439 39 | 4,439 
Straight Time 
Canada (Ontario 
ONLY) warms oer es 4 186 4 L863 Se seaetel| seme ete 4 504 4 186 
Time and One-Half 
@anadaweesstecty 20 2,814 18 2,502 12 1,387 20 2,942 2 
Quebec........... 4| ‘203 3 | _'180 5 | — 339 5| '302 5 | "302 
Ontarios.. 2... 13 2,525 12 2, 236 7 1,048 14 2,582 13 | 2,703 
Western Canada . 3 86 3 S61 eee eee es 1| ' 58 2| ° 65 
Double Time 
Canadas. ssccctsee 
Quebec 3 cae 
OntariOnsen cass 2 215 
Western Canada. ft pa 
No Overtime 
Information 
Ganadanietincceris« 3 52 5 B64 lc sccrsreras site entets he ee 12 886 10 861 














(1) Includes one plant, employing 119 workers, reporting arate of double time and one-half, 
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the workers, observed between one and 11 
statutory holidays and paid for one to ten 
of them. The remaining nine tanneries 
reported observing between six and nine 


holidays although payment was not made 
for any. Nearly three-quarters of the total 
number of workers received pay for two 
to seven of the observed holidays. 


VABLE IX.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 


| Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 











One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required 
No. of No. of No. of 
Tan- | workers | Tam | wciccrs | Ten | wreck, 
neries neries neries 
Siz Months 
Garindan(Ontarioionliyine fon see aaiise tus oeeision Neto teet 2 G50 ilicssesvtessmie cles naetrgueceiloanetnebeee tc eoeenere 
Eleven Months 
Wanadad(Ontamo:only )is.canisles cute ctiarciaveem smies.cv en 3 267 2 UTA A orev s arse Poreietore ates 
One Year 
aad ate eee eet ee eerie see na: 34(4) 3,722 18 1,158 2(2) 343 
USD EC es etarianreo ainen aeiee He nie les tori toialatsraea ere ie 9 542 8 MOO lie a later syseerel| tele eerste rs 
(Grice 22 3 eae Se ari A eee ah eer and 21 3,082 10 738 1 336 
Western Wanndars.c.secon en censk cere cercinteyn nse AD P08: | cteretoerceieeysl|ieaserstessiernee 1 7 
Five Years (*) 

MS Seetsa Clea spore esa ae ote CIS is aoe TIS sit ahe le eho iatek hl ar atta | Sessa eceell nee tia sens Sam ctaeenarete 9 1535 
VEG ee Pace tre ease et ok eases cate ts eet saree eter costae, eaten recal| wreeaietatene as fate tererctecasemailiatsmratatcvarerster| ncatectsreiece 1 122 
AO nears ec ptetoe races RTO eee arabe ee eects orate | Mclare ete ce lis ete earch | [acca o-apeco edt owinieerse 6 980 
Wicca tern oa ris ays se cto wa ores oes eas arama totals leip ote sored rave are Sis tose al] (orelenis ervsiell a Mis acleteaiel inser taints 2 33 

Ten Years 
Gamidan (Obani Only) eccscaevac ane eva oies carotene: conveys rere raves all veroveraca’atincta | HcoleVejorerscais:| late chore aves stall Shon tuvetala opeye 5 925 
Eleven to Fifteen Years (4) 

SOPAMEEN CLE aN ESS aNayove ratace ns cat CT PIa Ts oseke he, SRTIENS bebe lovers at oincsy alton] losers ree evavecobs| eisintous oscketorsll sheraie oh aie celle Mieieyes aves 3 707 
GeO racee ete tas ie alarace arate bata hehe ol acer cso iheatesa ole aster | Heverencvaheee eee avcratsra'e7osasial| arctan: sistaeeetl eetersian crete 2 649 
Western Cann aie sect ation ts sreraah snfale noel nate cioceie | loGiel sisters acerellintcle aisieleus ereiltara.cieys-viotewe: oll eceousbeaistetsle 1 58 

otal Plants and Worke@rsi.cisciac vos celcieais oe euroop cles 39 4,439 20 1,329 19 3,110 





(1) Includes one tannery employing 7 workers reporting an initial vacation of two weeks. 
(2) One tannery also reported giving three weeks after 15 years. 

(3) Includes one tannery with a service requirement of three years. 
(4) One tannery required 11 years of service; another, 14 years; and the other, 15 years. 


TABLE X.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS IN THE LEATHER 
TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 





























Number of Holidays Observed by 
Tanneries Total 
Days stab- eae 
142)5;61,7 184 01 10, 11 | lishments! Workers 

Tanneries Paying For— rc 

a eoiay. a ahettieeertt stays taka retcneraate Sata refer s Ataiorisroeeter ene 1 BPN ea cael ete ene en ; : es i it i 
iday: spiel MDM, oecs|eacce ae e,.%8 

rd on ice he Dee: cee 3 337 

4 LO ee yes eee rereteentor. TAP Pevete ls: cic elie ws call lace nei]! arejsae,|larmée toll Caletaye ell eal auras th eatlte 4 511 

5 ss AO am lial eearesltresetst ee 3 1,161 

6 Slane OMe 5 480 

7 ae EN eee Ut yee rete ea Gris alta aceite axoiare |e ccnsas ‘Lil itesernd| atapanes natsieae i 836 

8 SN pe eee I es Cie AIDE 5 iso slits xetakenn8l Hater ele celel le zaneiie mete yea Gea reat tence 3 120 

9 ss Sie resellaeealltabatere 2 66 

Hy esc el 1 i 

Total Establishments Paying For 1 or More Holidays} 1 2 i 4| 2) 12 8 4 1 oH ee a 
Total Establishments Not Paying for Holidays...... cata teretehe latent ee 1 i Bal Reo las vfeess 

Total Establishments Observing Holidays..........- Coo Tee tG ede) LOA Oil ae 1 39 4,439 
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The Boot and Shoe Industry 


Wage rates for this industry, as indicated 
by the index, had increased 94-2 per cent 
by 1947 over comparable rates in 1939. 
The largest annual increase was recorded in 
1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
193 9 aeeprts oye fetexe 100.0 ~= 
HL OAC ayreeeeias cect ates 106.2 6.2 
AN e astee acest ave 123.2 16.0 
OAD Bree ace sehstecmr ate 135.0 9.6 
WAS Seepage eee eastecsressters 14d 5.0 
OA Ae sree ae ge. ot 142.6 6 
OA Mame eye ee tyse ea 150.1 5.3 
UWOAG Aeesese eects oes 164.0 9.3 
OA ie ect ce See ade 194.2 18.4 


Wage rates in 1947 for the principal 
occupations in the Boot and Shoe Industry 
in Canada were 11 to 16 cents higher than 
in 1946. Increases for stitchers, male and 
female, averaged 11 cents per _ hour; 
machine operators and treers showed an 
increase of 13 cents over 1946, with a rise 
of 16 cents in the average rate for sole 
layers. For details of 1947 average rates 
by occupation and by area, see page 50 of 
Report No. 30, Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1947, issued as a supple- 
ment to the October, 1948, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

In making this analysis of working con- 
ditions, returns from 134 boot and shoe 
factories, employing some 13,800 factory 
workers at the time of the survey, were 
used (Table XI). More than one-half of 
the factories and workers were located in 
the province of Quebec. 

Of the returns used, the size of the estab- 
lishments ranged between seven factory 
workers in one plant to another employing 
over 500 workers. Eighty-seven of the 133 
factories employed less than 100 workers 
each and averaged 51. Fifteen factories 
employed more than 200 workers each and 
these averaged 320 per factory. 


Collective Agreements.—Generally speak- 
ing, Quebec factories came directly under 
the Joint Committee of the Boot and Shoe 
Industry which was established under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act. Workers 
of several Quebec factories were under 
agreements with local branches of the 
National Federation of Leather and Shoe 
Workers of Canada, affiliated with Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union (AFL-TLC) 
or an independent union, “L’Association 
des Travailleurs en Chaussures Ine.”. 
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The two main unions represented in this 
industry in Ontario and Western Canada 
(18 establishments and 1,800 workers) were 
the National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL) and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union (AFL-TLC). Other than 
these two unions, there were a _ few 
employees’ associations, a directly chart- 
ered union of the AFL, and two factories 
under the Shoe Workers Union of the 
International Union of Fur and Leather 
Workers (CIO-CCL). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table XIT.— 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 50; 
the most common hours reported were 45 
and 48 with 82 factories and 8,600 workers 
on either of these schedules. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the factories and 
nearly two-thirds of the workers were on 
a five-day week of eight to ten hours. 
One-half of the factories and 57 per cent 
of the workers on this weekly schedule 
worked nine hours per day. 

All but four of the factories working on 
six days of the week were in operation 
between three and five hours on Saturday; 
the four exceptions reported an eight-hour 
Saturday. 

Overtime Rates of Pay.—Since reports 
from the great majority of factories indi- 
cated that no overtime was worked, no 
tabular data has been shown. The most 
common rate, reported by 45 factories, was 
time and one-half after weekly hours had 
been worked; this rate was usually after 
48 hours in the week although several of 
these factories reported working a standard 
week of from 40 to 49 hours. One factory, 
employing 130 workers, reported double 
time for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XTII.—Al1) of 
the companies reporting paid vacations gave 
at least one week after a year or less of 
service. 

Although the majority of plants gave a 
maximum vacation of one week, 23 factories 
employing 3,400 workers reported giving 
two. weeks, after one month to five years 
of service, mainly after one year. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XIV.—AIl but 
one factory reported observing from three 
to 15 statutory holidays. Three-quarters of 
these factories, employing 70 per cent of 
the workers, did not pay for the holidays 
observed and those who did, observed 
between four and 11 and paid for one to 11. 
One-quarter of the total number of workers 
were paid for four to eight of the observed 
holidays. 


TABLE XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN 


THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 











Total Establishments............... 


Employees: 


otaliOficeseree esas cee 


Plant: 

















Maritime : Western 

Canada Praviness Quebec Ontario Canada® 
134 4 ae 49 4 
1,337 24 704 540 69 
7, (51 229 4,845 2,495 182 
6, 063 102 3,495 2,353 113 
15,151 355 9, 044 5,388 364 





* Includes three British Columbia and one Manitoba factory. 


TABLE XI.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 
























































Maritime a Western 
Canada Pravinces Quebec Ontario Canada 
Standard Hours 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- |] lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
WEEKLY 
13 LADO Hie cr ccsverareesl| se Neier 3 523 8 687 2 199 
7 OO), | = IS sevayeea iflossreerste Salle warner eeere alee 7 73G) leteer eete Keyes ae 
12 1,069 3 295 2D 601 2 150 1 23 
BB: |) 2551090! Mfr vencletavellYovetecateete 20 | 2,836 VB: WN D 2b ar lhe a. 2 creme ets 
13 DAS: Mec sacokesavesteel| svererores eke te 5 890 7 780 1 73 
44 | 3,534 1 36 37 | 3,257 6 DE aticscrneaela see 
7 233! lI\s verseinseinseeemen df BBO eepeieseshecs Pacha sate alts cotati 
134 | 13,814 4 331 77 | 8,340 49 | 4,848 4 295 
Dary (3) 
Establishments on a Five- 
Day Week 
Bra. 12 ZEA A Mee Secatelli io etecan cee 2 358 8 
ee ere ear ING aha aie i EOP | te caiehsnevetoves| ite wires oe || tepacsieupiate|| sretereraistons 7 
AAAINHOS etorsird Stoves 415 Rae ee 2 NGA Al ietcrarertes tape |sseiereterernall bate tetaual ete | atetasaiott ans 2 
Oat tra attests ssh cia pin a Sica: BOC eros MLO Sepa stale rete 19 | 2,748 20 
Aa deebeterare Mesos tatetstattein eto 10 WEDD: cree ot leew erste 6 1,009 4 
aE eth eater tert een a: 2 OO) Mees )siy-ateretall| cucie araveiers \\ssesetetets auell aseraeareee 2 
10.. 5 LIT [exeercemaerall Gusset 4 143 1 
otal §lovarramaeseux THUR OOS Fe teterccere lltiecaie states 31 | 4,258 44 
Establishn:ents on a Six-Day 
Week 
Monday to eae: 
Trid ay 
8 gs PE 10 1,084 3 295 6 GG! Neresanescrsarellitrevere siete 1 23 
8 8 4 334 1 36 3 DOB | Agerceaarl| caseyorn Pace llerecaushee maul eee Penecenenees 
&} 3% and 4 4 BAG sae: sere laeyee savor 1 120 p} 153 1 73 
8t 65 2 AO see seeeeiall eas eraiiiiays 1 12 1 37 fee aaa 
8¢ 4% id LO ee See creator 1 150 er cte telecine a nefee en ctitirlle eestor > 
9 3 ZO 2 OBO a erreraillstsre caterers 18 1, 989 2 ML De ona cteca lane perme 
9 4 16 WAT d\\ ets tetallinieie crete 16 TAT, \steree foe olla dedavececoreills ralaercnaltetee reteset 
Rotalignceeastentataees 57 | 45770 4 331 46 | 4,082 5 261 2 96 




















(1) Includes one factory, employing 70 workers, on a 43} hour week. 
(2) Ineludes one factory, employing 25 workers, on a 5U-hour week. ; , 
(3) In 16 cases, employees worked a half or full hour less on one or two days during the week to make up their standard 


weekly hours. 
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TABLE XIU.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 


BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norz.—O! the 134 establishments covered in the survey, two, employing 78 workers, gave no infor- 


mation on vacations with pay. 









































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation a 
of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required - is a meee oe 
stab- rack istab- stab- 
lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers 
No Specified Service 
(Gan aycaune rns pe euais eee ckatsie ote ite 22(1) 3, 050 6 DAO hire Mectoe ects eerste 
Maritime ProwinGes:.<...0. 220.0. it 98 1 08) Ee eared | Qe eeraeeeere 
@Quiehbect ase eractren tan as tadere ate 5 1,009 2, "LAE, | Wacsccerredtee|| eee eters 
Ontatiows.... ree ee racer estate thet 15 1,872 s BOS. base teral tenets ate ester 
Western Canada......... 1 MLS pes ee Reel ne Reps ae onnge | Sectte us chee carne | gee eee 
One to Five Months 
GQ amidicl Annee orice ateekcatetias Ti 1,104 9 870 2 558 
Ue beer ates eect hale rites a cemontes 8 808 8 808 1 434 
Onvanioeeeereee terse mae 3 296 1 62 1 124 
Siz Months 
(ATA eee certain eristers ern ie oes 31 3,314 30 3,084 2 427 
QUI Geaa & dio. coat hearer A eee ee oe ts 29 3, 056 29 3, 056 1 356 
Oncaniowercncer rn stew ke ae 2 258 1 DB). | reac cesses ee an ee 
Wes berms © ATieiCl a Repeater aka atte occ taNe | lopev eevee een at reve orescence | aeeee ore: 1 71 
Eight and Eleven Months 
SA TG ae ee Erin seer sco 2 123 1 i 1 113 
QUE DOC rrr tere stricter oie ee 1 Ui 1 Tlpade: Srayeseek, ea fee aes 
Onicantowerrnr okie il een a 1 LING eerste ee || pee ee. 1 113 
One Year 
(Sara Cha erase ay We cent wee Oe 66 6, 150 63 5, 756 13 1 7D) 
Maritime Provinces....<..0.+.-.-- 2 197 2 LO ea Ee oes, so ol er Ree ee 
@usbecasee te caer rN eas chan: 34 3,460 34 3,460 1 145 
Ontario. per ay vera ene ek 27 2,269 26 2,076 12 1,610 
Western @anada......5.00.0.02 sae0 3 224 1 Bri leascder ale eee 
Five Years 
GANG AMM Pr ya reece Seas esse ese ses aa sli tecerrucneee ca eis oe oda ce te cots een eee ae Ree nee 5 631 
OTP ATO Meee ener ee ae oe oe eco tcp ee eaotete | atccarcee eee ee eect |e ae en 3 430 
WES UCIT Sma Cla yameteraa Airy ck at et lr ee al Seen. Cece Ie toy eee | gm ed 2 201 
ARGH) Be NEGUS Sen ei Ree eee oe 132 13,741 109 10, 257 23 3,484 




















(1) Fifteen of these establishments, employing 2,313 workers, reported only one provision of 
two weeks, after one year of service in 13 cases, and after three months in two; another establishment, 
employing 280 workers gave three weeks after one year. 


TABLE X1TV._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norn:—Of the 134 plants covered by this survey, one employing 76 workers did not observe statutory holidays. 






































Number of Holidays Observed by Plants Total 
Number 
Days Plants of 
3B 4 5 6 if 8 Of LO Ea aa ae) aS Workers 
pate Faying For— 
OUNGLAI iolors a aistslelerd tie erence wivicuatere cibiieciess re eel Soke 1 1 ES 
a OlGa Visser caters Rear nice patie heen Pei don soak Sie eae ; 340 
3 3 Me PASTa reise al teen PATA aN cd cts eerlisc sca Dial acters Bon 3 86 
4 He Peisisiclateininis iorielt cisieesjornisi ta dieell ete 2 Doan el Seale ae Be 3 491 
5 PN Ae Sreyolsieltiade ieferatelelelsicietatps» rail |e a cet | ae Lame [ 2 ule ve 6 1,035 
: PP Se olesesaesecn leis rtelesager=ttst ait) sre ee seal ote l aire sere 4 581 
8 Pe citer taitreiete cst secre siitnafe ss nae 8 “ ue 8 1,156 
pe ok a ee: a eee ieee 
Total Plants Paying For 1—-11 Holidays... 1 2 5 18 6 1 33 4,072 
Total Plants Not Paying For Holidays....| 2 1 EV LS: Sis (estates (ated 2 3 2 100 9,666 
Total Plants Observing Holidays......... 2) 2) 9/16] 18] 4e/17|14| 3| 31 2] 133 | 18,738 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Basically sound employment conditions continued through- 
out November, although the seasonal segment of industry 
was now slackening and forcing hundreds of workers into 
the employment market. Some of these workers were 
experiencing difficulty in finding jobs and the number 
registered with the National Employment Service had risen 
to 140,000 by the end of November. Reduced logging 
activity had prevented many from obtaining their usual 
employment in the woods this year. Apart from the 
seasonal aspect, however, employment forecasts recently 
prepared by the Department of Labour indicated that 
Canada may look forward to sustained economic activity 
with attendant high employment at least until the end of 


the first quarter of 1949. 


The over-all employment situation 
continued favourable during November, 
although a temporary surplus of workers 
had begun to develop with the decline in 
seasonal activity. The number of appli- 
cants registered at employment offices 
mounted rapidly with 140,000 on file at the 
end of the month. This represented an 
increase of 38,000 during the November 
five-week period. Farm workers, and 
numerous unskilled labourers from railway, 
highway, and other construction work were 
now looking for winter work. Many had 
already found jobs in logging, mining, and 
various types of heavy industry but oppor- 
tunities in these industries were now very 
scarce. The log cut was substantially 
lower than last year because of heavy 
pulpwood inventories and uncertain foreign 
markets, and the consequent decline in job 
opportunities made the seasonal outlook 
somewhat cloudy for the next few months. 

Apart from seasonal influences, however, 
the trend in employment is still upwards 
in most industrial groups, according to fore- 
casts made by the Department of Labour 
on the basis of opinions of leading busi- 
nessmen. Nevertheless, the expansion of 
employment during the six months ending 
April 1, 1949, will be on a much smaller 
scale than that which prevailed since early 
1946. In part, the slower expansion rate 
will be caused by a softening of the 
domestic market, as in the case of radios 
and household furniture, and by declines in 
the export market, which will affect ship- 


building and sawmills. In certain other 
industries, increased production resulting 
from expanded capacity and new machinery 
has intensified competition, and employers 
are laying off workers in some instances. 
The industrial relations record for 1948 
has been very satisfactory. By the end of 
November, new agreements had _ been 
successfully negotiated in nearly all leading 
industries with a minimum of strike action. 
Time lost through strikes to date in 1948 
had amounted to only one-third of the 
loss sustained in the same period last year. 
Only 37,000 workers had been involved in 
strike action as against 94,000 in the same 
period last year and 137,000 in 1946. Wage 
increases were granted in many industries, 
with labour income showing a gain of 14 
per cent over the comparable 1947 total. 


Agriculture 


Demand for farm workers was negligible 
during November and many hands had 
left to find jobs in the city and the bush. 
Others, having completed their fall plough- 
ing, had turned to fuel cutting on their 
own land. The two-year contract to engage 
in agriculture expired for approximately 
3,000 Polish veterans during November. 
From a questionnaire sent to these men 
to ascertain their intention concerning 
employment, it was found that, of the 1,700 
who answered, 57 per cent intended to 
remain in agriculture although 14 per cent 
of these will withdraw from farm work 
during the coming winter. 
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An interesting study was recently made 
by the Department of Agriculture on the 
trend toward mechanization in agriculture, 
and its resultant effects on labour require- 
ments. It was pointed out that higher cash 
and net income accruing to Canadian 
farms in recent years has led to increased 
purchase of farm machinery. Sales of such 
items as combines, hay balers, tractors, corn 
pickers, forage crop harvesters, have in- 
creased sharply in the past few years. This 
has had a marked effect on reducing the 
labour required for certain operations. For 
instance, the man-hours required per ton 
for handling hay by a new type of hay 
baler are estimated at 2-4, as compared with 
3-5 for hand loading and 2:5 hours where 
a hay loader was used; corn picking 
machines reduced the man-hours required 
by over 50 per cent as compared with hand 
labour. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The index of industrial production during 
the month of September had already in- 
creased to 183-3 (base 1935-39=100) and 
if the seasonal pattern of 1947 is followed 
industrial production will continue upward, 
to reach its peak in October. Employment 
in general usually traces a similar pattern. 
At October 1, the index of reported indus- 
trial employment, as published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, reached 
202-6, based on the year 1926 as equalling 
100. This index compared with 201.8 at 
the beginning of September. 

Wage boosts and longer hours of work 
during September noticeably augmented the 
weekly earnings of hourly paid workers in 
manufacturing. During the same month, 
the cost of living remained stationary; as 
a result, real wages of manufacturing 
employees increased appreciably over the 
period. The preliminary index of real 
wages (av. 1946=100) stood at 104-3 at 
the beginning of October. 


Logging employment was reaching its 
seasonal peak during November. Current 
operations, however, were considerably 
below the record levels attained during the 
1947-8 season. The drop was chiefly 
attributed to three factors: the large 
inventories of pulpwood accumulated by 
heavy cutting in the winter of 1947-48; 
reduced orders for timber from the United 
Kingdom, resulting in a smaller cut in the 
Maritimes and the Gaspé; the break in 
prices for lower grade lumber, which was 
especially felt in British Columbia. 

Little difficulty was experienced in 
recruiting sufficient woods labour in Bastern 
Canada this season. Suitable workers 
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appeared to be in good supply in almost 
all areas with some camps reporting a 


surplus of help. Labour turnover had 
dropped markedly. Excellent cutting 
weather had enabled work to proceed 


rapidly and some operators were already 
completing their cutting schedules. A ten 
per cent wage increase was granted to 
30,000 pulpwood workers in Northern 
Ontario at the beginning of the season, 
but in some parts of Quebec wage cuts 
had taken place. 

Slackening in general activity in British 
Columbia during October and November 
had increased the supply of workers avail- 
able for woods work and few openings were 
now available. The logging work force was 
also more stable with fewer persons shifting 
from job to job within the industry. The 
latter development was partly accredited to 
the recent wage increases, although the 
growing scarcity of jobs elsewhere also was 
a factor. 


Labour demand in the mining industry 
during the fall of 1948 was lower than at 
any time for several years. Although the 
industry as a whole was working at capacity, 
most mines reported that they were now 
adequately staffed. This condition was 
general in all regions and applied to all 
three types of mining, coal, metallic, and 
non-metallic. Displaced Persons had done 
much towards easing the situation with 278 
entering during November, bringing the 
number absorbed by the industry to 2,532. 

Indications were that mines were becom- 
ing more selective in their labour require- 
ments, both in regard to labourers and to 
qualified miners. Only a light demand 
existed during November for beginners and 
labourers. Labour turnover was much lower 
and this kept replacement vacancies numeri- 
cally small. In addition, hydro-electric 
power shortages had caused some interrup- 
tions in production in northern Quebec and 
Ontario mines, and hiring activity had 
shown a greater than seasonal decline. 

Average weekly wages in. the mining 
industry topped all other industrial groups 
with the exception of the transportation 
industry. Average weekly wages totalled 
$50.91 in mining at the beginning of October 
as against an average of $41.67 for the nine 
leading industries in Canada. Within the 
mining industry itself, the weekly pay 
ranged from the high of $53.41 in metallic 
ores to $45.83 in the non-metallic group. 


In the manufacturing industries, the 
shortage of hydro-electric power in Ontario 
and Quebec spotlighted the industrial 
picture during November. While actual 
lay-offs were few in number and of short 


duration, many firms were forced to revise 
working schedules to include week-end work 
and night shifts. Some firms installed 
generating plants to meet the emergency. 
By the end of the month, however, and 
owing to heavy rainfalls, the situation had 
greatly improved, and in most areas it was 
expected that power restrictions would be 
eliminated for the remainder of the year. 
Employment in manufacturing was run- 
ning about four per cent above 1947 levels. 
Among the various sub-groups indicating 
the most extensive increases in employment 
over the year were primary iron and steel, 
agricultural implements, artificial silk and 
silk goods, and beverages. Slight decreases 
were reported in leather, furniture, rubber, 


automobiles, and steel shipbuilding and 
repairing. 
On the average, weekly earnings had 


increased by more than $4 during the past 
year. In several industries, earnings at the 
beginning of October were at or near the 
$50 mark. Included in the higher-paying 
industry groups were employees in non- 
metallic mineral plants ($52.31); automo- 
biles ($53.65); primary iron and. steel 
($51.17) ; and pulp and paper ($57.04). 


The 1948 construction season was drawing 
to a close during November, setting another 
record year both in volume of work com- 
pleted and in the number of workers 
employed. At the seasonal peak, nearly 
325,000 persons were reported as working in 
the industry. The value of contracts 
awarded in the first eleven months of the 
year totalled $898 million, an increase of 
$215 million over the same period in 1947. 

Reports received from all regions during 
November indicated that contractors 
throughout the country were rushing their 
jobs to completion and finishing off outside 
work before freeze-up. Many projects were 
being roughed in so that interior work 
could be carried on during the winter 
months. Exceptionally fine weather in all 
regions but the Pacific during November 
allowed work to be carried on at a very 
high level. Highway construction was gen- 
erally completed before the end of the 
month. The demand for unskilled labour 
slackened during November but skilled 
workers were still being hired. 

Although the general average of earnings 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for highway, railway and building 
construction and maintenance at October 1 
stood at only $40.41, this was appreciably 
lower than that received by persons in the 
specialized construction trades. The follow- 
ing are estimates of hourly wage rate ranges 
in the more important construction trades 


in the larger cities during the fall months 
of 1948: bricklayers, $1.40-$1.75; carpenters, 
$1.25-$1.55 ; electricians, $1.35-$1.75; painters, 
$1.15-$1.45; plasterers, $1.40-$1.80; plumbers, 
$1.11-$1.60; labourers, common, $0.70-$0.90; 
labourers (skilled) $0.85-$1. 


Trade establishments were entering their 
busy season as Christmas shopping was 
getting under way. Orders for temporary 
help were coming into employment offices 
although the reporting was not heavy. The 
general expansion of staff which had taken 
place since the end of the war was expected 
to enable many stores to handle the 
Christmas rush without a large increase in 
the working force. The heaviest labour 
requirements for the coming season 
appeared to be in the larger department 
stores. 

The mild weather this fall was reflected 
in slow movement of goods in some lines. 
Fuel and clothing stocks were particularly 
affected with few of the usual fall and 
winter purchases taking place. Fruit and 
vegetable sales, however, had improved as 
United States produce again entered the 
market; at the beginning of November, the 
embargo which had been in effect for almost 
a year was removed on many of the 
restricted items. 

Service industries were benefiting from 
the increased flow of workers and as a 
result labour requirements in many rest- 
aurants and hotels had fallen off appreci- 
ably. Hospital sub-staffs also had relatively 
few labour needs, although the chief factor 
causing the improvement here had been 
the absorption of Displaced Persons. The 
entrance of immigrants into domestic 
service, however, had not as yet materially 
reduced labour needs. The shortage of 
permanent domestic help is still great with 
many of the successful placements tending 
to strengthen the number of requests for 
such help. Almost 6,000 domestic workers, 
including all classes of service workers, had 
been brought to Canada from European 
camps by the end of November. 

Demand for temporary Post Office clerks 
and carriers increased during November in 
anticipation of the Christmas rush. Pref- 
erence was being given to veterans wherever 
possible. 


Employment Service Activities 


In line with the seasonal trend, registra- 
tions at employment offices were rapidly 
increasing in number. The majority of 
those registering in October and early 
November had passed through the offices 
to jobs in logging, mining, construction, 
and heavy industry. By mid-November, 
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however, most industries had obtained their 
complement of workers, and applications on 
file were speedily mounting. At December 
2, the number unplaced totalled 140,000, 
indicating a 38,000 increase for the 
November five-week period. 

Persons applying for work during 
November were largely in the unskilled 
categories. Mild weather had sustained 
outdoor activity remarkably well and as a 
result skilled tradesmen in construction, and 
water and highway transportation were still 
on the job. Construction labourers, how- 
ever, were being released since few projects 
were begun during the month; the earlier 
stages of construction provide the bulk of 
work for unskilled help. Many farm 
workers were still on file; the dearth of 
logging openings this year had decidedly 
slowed down the absorption of 
workers. Extra gang labourers from rail- 
ways now being released were also seeking 
manual work. 

Scattered lay-offs occurred in the seasonal 
segment of some manufacturing industries, 
particularly food, pulp and paper, and 
sawmills. Softening market conditions in 
sawmill operations accentuated the seasonal 
decline with lay-offs tending to be larger 
and of longer duration than in 1947. 
Hydro-electric power shortages caused some 
lay-offs in Central Canada, although workers 
were being re-hired by early December. 
Inefficient staff was being weeded out in 
some establishments and this added to the 
stream of those entering employment 
offices. 

Jobs suitable for the class of applicant 
available at employment offices had fallen 
off markedly. Logging, which usually offers 
a strong support for winter employment, 
was operating at a much lower level. 
During the three heaviest recruiting months 
for woods work—August, September and 
October—22,000 openings were received at 
employment offices as against 43,000 in the 
same period in 1947. This had particularly 
affected the Province of Quebee where 
logging is a very important source of winter 
employment. Hiring of construction work- 
men had been falling off since early in 
November. The mining industry had satis- 
fied its demands earlier in the season and 
hiring was now negligible. Manufacturing 
firms in general were adequately staffed in 
the unskilled and semi-skilled classifications. 

Full employment continued for practically 
all tradesmen, however. Trained workers 
who did enter the labour market were 
usually readily placed. If jobs could not 
be found locally, the workers were usually 
quickly paced through clearance. Neverthe- 
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less, the easier labour situation had brought 
about a tightening in employers’ specifica- 
tions for help, and some workers, who 
previously would have fallen into the 
classification of skilled men, will now be 
grouped among semi-skilled workers. 


Indicative of the easier situation, not only 
did placements drop off but fewer hirings 
were of a permanent nature. Placements 
of more than seven days duration had 
dropped to 85, per cent of all hirings 
during October. In August, they had 
accounted for 88 per cent. 


The current situation showed a marked 
deterioration over that of 1947. Unplaced 
applicants were already 17,000 higher than 
in the previous year, with the level reported 
at the November month-end comparable to 
that at the end of December, 1947. Unfilled 
vacancies had fallen to the lowest level in 
the history of National Employment Ser- 
vice. This statistical picture, however, gave 
only a limited view of the complete employ- 
ment situation. Although the seasonal out- 
look was somewhat cloudy, nevertheless 
employment was running at higher levels 
than ever before for the season. A survey 
of leading business men undertaken by the 
Department of Labour indicated that aside 
from the seasonal aspect, employment 
would continue to push cyclically upward 
during the first quarter of 1949. 


Because of the current need for job- 
orders, the work of the Employer Rela- 
tions Section of the Employment Service 
is of special importance at this time. 
Having developed since the end of the war, 
the Employer Relations Section was created 
specifically to be the liaison between the 
Service and employers. All employers’ 
orders (excepting Special Placements) are 
received through this section. A field staff, 
which visits employers regularly, supple- 
ments the contacts by telephone and mail. 
Visits are timed both to check regularly 
on employers’ needs and to take account 
of seasonal requirements and emergency 
demands. 

In order to obtain the greatest number 
of orders, soliciting of jobs is concentrated 
mainly on the largest employers of labour. 
As the winter season approaches, seasonally 
active industries such as transportation 
companies and municipal offices are visited 
regularly in order to obtain orders for snow 
shovelling and street cleaning work. The 
progress of industrial projects is carefully 
watched in order to uncover potential jobs. 
This aspect of the work is particularly 
important at this time when many new 
plants are reaching the completion stage. 


Demand for workers in itself is still 
relatively elastic. If a promising worker is 
available, many employers are willing to 
hire him although no particular vacancy 
may exist in the industry. Employer rela- 
tions officers consequently endeavour to 
create vacancies by working back from the 
applicants registering at the office. Appli- 
cants on file and in clearance are carefully 
scrutinized by the officers and outstanding 
applications are brought to the notice of 
interested employers. 

Employment offices during the fall and 
winter months are faced with the fact that, 
with the competition for jobs increasing, 
more workers will supplement their applica- 
tion at employment offices with a direct 
approach to employers. To counteract this 
tendency, employer relations officials recog- 
nize that it is increasingly important at this 
time to “sell” the Service to employers. 

A large proportion of the applicants 
registering at employment offices were 
claiming unemployment insurance, although 
during October, the latest month for which 
Statistics are available, benefit payments 
were still at a low level. During the month, 
50,000 persons received benefits under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. At the end 
of the month there were 55,000 (before 
qualification for benefit had been deter- 
mined) claims for payment on file. 


Placements were falling off at Executive 
and Professional offices but since fewer 
persons were registering for work the 
number unplaced remained at approxi- 
mately the same level throughout Novem- 
ber. At November 25, the latest date 
available, 2,128 men and 437 women were 
unplaced at the five regional offices. 

Offices reported that in general industry 
was fairly well staffed in regard to admin- 
istrative and executive personnel. Orders 
being reported stipulated high qualifications 
and employers were willing to wait for 
suitable help rather than accept a poorly 
qualified worker. Uncertainties surrounding 
the hydro-electric power situation had 
deterred the reporting of jobs in some firms 
in Ontario. Requirements in the adminis- 
trative field were relatively small with staff 
changes now being postponed to some 
extent until the New Year. At the end of 
November, unfilled vacancies at Executive 
and Professional offices totalled 1,077. 

The campaign to find jobs for university 
students for the summer of 1949 was now 
well under way. Students were already 
being registered in most universities and, 
except in a few instances, registrations were 
expected to be completed before Christmas. 
Early in December, some 12,000 employers 


were being canvassed by mail to report 
openings which would be available for 
graduates and under-graduates when the 
university year ends. It was estimated that 
in the 1947-8 season 5,000 permanent and 
18,000 summer jobs were obtained for 
university students through the efforts of 
the Executive and Professional and local 
employment offices. 


Regional Analysis 


The labour surplus in the Maritime 
region was seasonally increasing during 
November. Construction work had begun 
to taper off, although mild weather had 
extended the season well on into November. 
Agriculture was very slack and many 
workers had moved to the cities to find 
work. Nevertheless, employment conditions 
were more favourable than at the same 
time last year, despite the fact that oppor- 
tunities for seasonal workers in logging were 
considerably fewer. 

Logging activity was being carried on at 
a much reduced scale this year and 
employment had dropped accordingly. The 
uncertain market for soft lumber and the 
general expectation of falling prices were 
largely responsible for the slack. Seasonal 
lay-offs in the industry were expected to 
begin by the end of December as some 
operators anticipated completing their 
schedules by that time. 

In the transportation industry, however, 

the outlook was bright. Port activity 
particularly showed an advance during 
November. The difficult situation caused 
by the diversion of ships to Halifax from 
strike-bound United States ports cleared up 
by the end of the month, after giving rise 
to decisions and counter-decisions concern- 
ing their unloading (see p. 53). Winter 
activity was expected to be carried on at 
a high level. As usual, all wheat ship- 
ments would be passing through the ports 
of Halifax and Saint John after ice closed 
the port of Montreal early in December. 
This year the outlook was further bright- 
ened with the announcement of several new 
sailings being planned for the Maritime 
ports. 
' Coal mines were operating steadily but 
no expansion in employment was expected 
until the collective agreement at present 
under negotiation has been signed. 


Employment in the Quebec region was 
well sustained for the time of year in all 
industrial groups except logging. The 
decline in woods work had materially 
affected the number registering for work 
at employment offices and unplaced appli- 
cants at the beginning of December were 
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8,000 higher than at the same time last 
year. However, apart from the current 
difficulty of finding jobs for the seasonal 
workers who normally turned to woods 
work, employment conditions were basically 
sound. The labour force had increased to 
a greater extent in Quebec than in all other 
regions during the past year. This was 
attributed to the addition of Maritime 
workers and immigrants, as well as the 
normal growth in population. Most of 
these workers filled specific industrial needs 
and enabled the expansion of industries 
where suitable labour had previously been 
unobtainable. 

The hydro situation improved somewhat 
toward the end of November as rainfalls 
raised the water level and eased the short- 
age of power. Mining areas substituted 
diesel power and thus maintained produc- 
tion. The aluminum industry at Chicoutimi 
however, was more seriously affected and 
lay-offs occurred. 

Employment in manufacturing was gener- 
ally steady. Textile plants showed in- 
creased employment with labour turnover 
at its lowest level in several years. Heavy 
industry was very active; locomotive 
contracts for one large Montreal firm 
guaranteed full employment of its present 
staff until the end of 1949. Shipbuilding in 
Sorel continued at full strength but winter 
lay-offs were scheduled for December. 
Meat-packing plants were past their seasonal 
peak and plants were not hiring replace- 
ments. 


In the Ontario region, mild weather had 
sustained construction activity at a high 
level but had adversely affected many 
industries by prolonging the hydro power 
shortage. The downward seasonal move- 
ment in employment increased during 
November although employment conditions 
in general were still good. All industries 
but logging had expanded employment over 
the past year. 

The shortage of hydro-electric power had 
brought about comparatively few lay-offs, 
although there was some loss of production 
and hours worked. By the end of the 
month, most firms had adjusted working 
hours or working days to meet the emer- 
gency. Labour demand was affected as 
few firms were hiring more workers while 
the shortage continued. Heavy rainfalls at 
the end of the month and greater use of 
diesel-operated generators had greatly eased 
the situation, and most power cut-offs were 
relaxed early in December. 

Manufacturing firms were working at 
capacity where power and material supplies 
would permit. Steel shortages prevented 


further expansion in some plants. The 
automobile industry at Windsor was re- 
tooling machinery for the 1949 models and 
the usual lay-offs were in progress; at 
Oshawa, similar large lay-offs were scheduled 
for December but re-hiring would begin 
progressively within a month. 

The navigation season on the Great 
Lakes was due to close on December 15, 
and demand for seamen was light by the 
end of November. Activity was greatly 
accelerated during November as insurance 
rates on grain shipments would rise on 
December 1, and’ shippers were endeavour- 
ing to get shipments through to avoid the 
extra cost 


Normal employment conditions were 
reported for the Prairie region during 
November. Workers were moving into 
cities from rural areas andi general labour 
requirements in most industries were now 
easily filled. Meat-packing plants were well 
staffed for peak operations. Flour mills 
were working at capacity and no further 
shutdowns were anticipated despite the 
weakness in export markets. 

Farm labour demand was slight. The 
Polish veterans, with specialized skills, who 
had completed their two-year contract in 
agriculture were gradually being filled into 
their own trades. A fair number. were 
remaining with their present employer while 
others were leaving farm work for the 
winter with the intention of returning in 
the spring. 

Construction activity held up remarkably 
well, owing to unusually mild weather. 
Projects already closed in will maintain a 
good volume of employment for skilled 
tradesmen during the winter. In view of 
the predicted power shortage, the Manitoba 
Government will undertake the construction 
of a $20,000,000 power project at Pine Falls 
on the Winnipeg River. This project will 
be completed in 1952 and will provide 
employment for about 600 men. 


The usual seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was well under way in the Pacific 
region during November and the labour 
surplus rose sharply. Construction, fishing, 
and logging were slowing down for the 
winter months. In addition to these 
normal trends, weak market conditions 
forced small logging operations to close at 
an earlier date, and caused cut-backs in 
sawmill and shingle mill employment during 
November. In addition, the influx of 
transient workers from the Prairies was still 
heavy, despite newspaper publicity as to 
employment conditions during the winter 
season. 
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The labour surplus was concentrated 
primarily in the urban areas. Vancouver 
and New Westminster accounted for 72 per 
cent of all unplaced applicants in the region 
at the end of November. The British 
Columbia Government was concerned with 
the possibility of decentralizing business and 
industry. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
population of the Province is centred in the 
lower mainland near Vancouver and the 


southern part of Vancouver Island; the 
trend in this direction has been intensified 
during recent years, especially toward 
greater concentration of industry and popu- 
lation near Vancouver. Governmental plans 
were aimed at developing the industrial 
wealth of the hinterland and encouraging 
settlement to ease the congestion in the 
southwest section of the Province. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


There was no change in Canada’s official 
cost-of-living index between October 1 and 
November 1. This interruption came after 
a series of 21 consecutive increases dating 
from January, 1947. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
places the November 1 index at 159-6, 
unchanged from October 1, but 16-0 points 
above November 1 last year. From August, 

- 1939, to November this year the increase 
was 58.3 per cent. 

The food index fell from 205-4 on 
October 1 to 204:7 on November 1 as 
declines in meats and vegetables over- 
balanced further increases in egg prices; 
other food groups showed no appreciable 
changes. The decline in foods exactly 
balanced small advances in four other 
budget groups. 

Home furnishings and services moved up 
from 165-1 to 166-0, clothing from 181-0 
to 181-5, fuel and light from 128-8 to 129-0, 





* Gee Tables Fl to. 6. 


and miscellaneous items from 124-4 to 
124-6. The rent series is computed at 
approximately quarterly intervals and the 
next reckoning will be for December 1; 
the latest figure is 121-0. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living index movements for eight 
regional cities were mixed between 
October 1 and November 1, 1948. 
Higher food indexes were recorded for the 
Prairie cities while at other centres losses 
occurred. Among other groups, higher 
index levels predominated for clothing and 
home furnishings and services and at a few 
centres several sub-sections of the miscel- 
laneous index were higher also. Composite 
city index changes between October 1 and 
November 1 were as follows: Halifax —0-2 
points to 152-0; Saint John —0-2 to 156-2; 
Montreal —0:6 to 162-5; Toronto —0-2 
to 155-2; Winnipeg -+0-2 to 153-0; 
Saskatoon +0-5 to 162-3; Edmonton +0-3 
to 154-2 and Vancouver —0-2 to 161-1. 
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Wholesale Prices, October, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1-0 to 159-2 (base 1926=100) between 
September and October, 1948. Six of the 
eight major groups were firmer. Wood, 
wood products and paper rose 4:5 points 
to 193-8 reflecting sharp increases in fir 
and cedar lumber and cedar shingles. In 
the non-ferrous metals group strength in 
silver and zinc was responsible for a gain 
of 4-1 points to 159-9. Higher prices 
for cotton yarn, burlap bags and carpets 
advanced fibres, textiles and textile products 
0-9 to 160-7, while vegetable products rose 
0-5 to 139-0 when higher quotations for 
oats, barley, rye, oranges, lemons and hay 
outweighed lower prices for millfeeds and 
cornmeal. A gain of 0-3 to 165-3 in the 
iron and steel group reflected strength in 
hardware items, while higher sulphur prices 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, November, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during November, 1948, was the 
lowest recorded for any month since 
February, 1946. There was a slight decline 
in the number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the current month, as 
compared with the previous month and 
with November, 1947, but in both com- 
parisons sharp decreases were recorded in 
the number of workers involved and in 
the resulting time loss. For the first eleven 
months of this year the figures are substan- 
tially below those for the same period last 
year, the number of strikes being about 
three-fifths of last year’s total, while the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss are both about one-third of last year’s 
totals, 

Preliminary figures for November, 1948, 
show 20 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,307 workers, with a time loss of 
16,000 man-working days, as compared with 
23 strikes in October, 1948, with 7,310 
workers involved and a time loss of 87,223 
days. In November, 1947, there were 29 
strikes, involving 14,775 workers, with a 
time loss of 119,701 days. 

For the first eleven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 144 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 39,439 workers, with a 
time loss of 879,466 days. For the similar 
period last year there were 228 strikes, 





* See Tables G-l and G-2. 
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moved the non-metallic minerals group up 
0-2 to 137-3, Two groups worked lower. 
The animal products series declined 0-9 to 
177-5 when recessions in livestock and fresh 
meats outweighed seasonal strength in eggs, 
and a drop of 0-6 to 126-2 in the chemical 
group reflected lower prices for soap and 
tartaric acid. Shellac and direct black 
prices were firmer. 

An index for Canadian farm products 
prices at wholesale weakened 0-5 to 142-9 
between September and October due mainly 
to lower animal product prices. The index 
for animal products dropped 1:7 points to 
186-7 as decreases occurred for livestock, 
hides and skins and raw wool. These out- 
weighed an upturn in eggs. Over the same 
period field product prices rose 0-3 to 116-8, 
reflecting increases for rye, oats, barley, 
potatoes, onions and hay. 


involving 102,670 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,375,081 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1948, was -02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with -11 per cent in October, 
1948; -15 per cent in November, 1947; 
-10 per cent for the first eleven months 
of 1948; and -28 per cent for the first 
eleven months of 1947. 


Of the 20 strikes recorded for November, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, six in favour of the employers, 
two were compromise settlements and three 
were indefinite i result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month seven strikes were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; print- 


ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 
15, 1947; costume jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal 


miners, Edmonton District, Alta., January 
13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1948, was 103 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 116 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,500 workers involved 
and a time loss of 42,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 103 stoppages which began during 
September, six arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 29 over other wage 
questions; three on questions as to working 


hours; 21 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
42 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two were on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1948, 
show 240 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 110,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1948, are 250 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 160,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,400,000 days. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the 1st quarter of 1948 show 
25 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
8,749 workers and causing a time loss of 
11,9138 man-days. For the 2nd quarter of 
the year these figures are 22 strikes with 
4,363 workers directly and _ indirectly 
involved and a time loss of 25,008 man- 
days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


Third Quarter of 1948 


There were 376 industrial fatalities in 
the third quarter of 1948 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 322 including 32 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 
those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and _ include 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review there 
were five industrial accidents which resulted 
in the death of three or more persons in 
each case. On July 22 five riggers were 
drowned in the Ottawa River, Ontario, when 
a section of a bridge fell into the river. 
Three seamen shipping out from Quebec 
were drowned in France on July 24 when 
their boat was swamped.* On July 30 five 


men were drowned at Cap aux Oies, Quebec, 
when their lifeboat sank. The capsizings of 
boats were responsible for the drowning 
of four fire fighters on August 8 in the 
Wanapitei River, Ontario, and the drowning 
of five woodsmen in Gibson’s Lake, New 
Brunswick, on September 16. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are also used to supplement these 
data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 73, was recorded in manufac- 
turing of which 21 occurred in saw and 
planing mills, and 20 in iron, steel and 





* Accidents to seamen occurring outside of Can- 
ada are listed under the province from which craft 
were operated. 
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products. During the previous quarter 60 
fatalities occurred in manufacturing includ- 
ing 19 in the iron and steel products group 
and 15 in saw and planing mills. 

There were 69 fatalities recorded in trans- 


portation and public utilities as compared: 


with 50 in the previous quarter. Fatalities 
in water transportation numbered 30 while 
there were 18 in steam railways. In the 
previous quarter there were 29 in steam 
railways and 7 in water transportation. 

Of the 37 fatalities in the mining group, 
23 were in metalliferous mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 47 in the 
mining group of which 31 were in 
metalliferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging 
decreased from’ 50 to 31. Fatalities in the 
construction industry increased from 46 in 
the second quarter to 62 in the third 
quarter of 1948. Increases in the number 


of recorded fatalities occurred also in agri- 
culture from 20 to 41 and in service from 
29 to 30. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
vehicles which caused 126 industrial fatali- 
ties during the quarter as compared with 
79 in the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 43 deaths, and falls 
of persons 70. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 38 deaths while 
dangerous substances caused 42 deaths. 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was in Ontario where there were 122. In 
Quebec there were 89 and in British 
Columbia 68. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 127 fatalities in July, 137 in August 
and 112 in September. 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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Notse.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
{+ Comparable statistigs are not available. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; b 


(6) Base 1935-1939 = 100. (7) Figures are forfour week periods. 


not available. 
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(1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of September 4, 1948, 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. ; : ; 


: (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 


ase: average for 1946=100. 
(8) Year-end figures, 


(6) First of month. 


(®) Annual figures; monthly 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-J.-IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Adult Adult Children 




















Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

Anita Average, 192022405. non stiee tas cmysre ook a eels 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
AnnualeAVerage, LO2D=2oaaeincce ere aie wee ane cn etes 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
AMDUAISA Verage. LOS0=O4 Mi degha tnt chet seeicies Coates 12,695 12,145 tL 7 35, 957 
PATINA vAsy OLAg es Ml USNs Oat dee ewsar te nteiae tee tee 3,564 5,834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 on. kak ccs cea 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
OA DAG Gell Santee a eee ewe vice ieae odo toaie oh. Sicseutetae e: 4,259 11,620 6,843 22,722 
ee oe SPR se eer rete oh ns een ea ter oye Se 9, 934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
PADUA YE er ers nis ee Se eas eae «isos eal a ase 809 1,443 508 2,760 
Heb uiarycermce cee ern Tee a aroma 831 1.257 489 2,507 
March SA Pe RR AOE GR Rush Se oer Saye ae REEF 947 1,212 513 2,672 
PA Tyrie eee eee ps Savers cc Seems ck atone 1, 102 1,295 509 2,916 
INT aire < gta emer eee ails SNe Wi rae 1, 626 2,073 889 4,588 
ALTIUS ere ee tec ae ain ere Need oe eae id iia yetcre Bea 1,989 2,456 1,455 5, 900 
PIU ORO Seats ee hes ie Skee oie ene co IS BPa5 2 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
PATIO US De eee race eect the a Peace Sree ees otis eee bee 3,014 2,220 1,052 6,286 
DeNtemUber nw. ea ceteris ees esha cbte. a sts wera 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
Gio Dene arene task a oe es sitio cote ee ereae 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
ING vember tert ycmnerctias ce nate e aati 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
HI GCETE DOD aa ceters strate eis eo ees oie enue: 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
AE OGRE ce Meni crore ead ae koe cre tats 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 

1948— 
BREE Ae crate eaten em Rinse c heer citar 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
GNU VA cies Sorte ee ee eee eee eee 2,234 1,904 DS OVA 5,209 
(Misr cine ick, cia coh cee aie oO rice wvncraake nicks 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
PAto rll Mee Aaya. ciate eras wives O50) oat vere yamue wie 4, 630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
INI EU eee ee Sect ae ea cee a A a ie ee 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
RIT e ce ease etre teciae erates ro oberon Ataris 7,382 4,747 3,194 15, 323 
tly ae Met tases eee Ace ciny aieee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PS UA GAAS tye siete Po Tot are eee sah alee ate al Chun ks atets Sse 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
MED CIM DEL my aos trees Mite, Mies ccna ee as clea 4,383 4,755 2,733 Lie scl 
COE Rs oe ce rile cB an ee tae a 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,088 
Toval (lO months 194805 sek tessa. 44,625 37,202 22,393 104, 290 
Total G0 months: 1947) ice. 00... seek 20, 622 19,183 9,173 48,978 





TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
































B.C. 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1947— 

STAT sre Pate reat Anatasares haste esd 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
IG DEWAR Y her cree Ma core stains eis 225 367 1,166 385 434 2,577 
IMI air GARE oc Bee cette nd aints tate tenes 189 387 1,194 434 468 2,672 
CATT LR eM Meter eyoimeation ate Seer kes 247 468 1, 244 472 485 2,916 
Mian soak wats sen Pens ciate acs, « 0s 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
Ethel; ans, tari) Ronee ce en Cenee 367 658 3,196 882 797 5,900 
fed psc Ae ere Pac kena OR Lc cat aE : 317 637 2,916 599 640 5,109 
ATIOTIS iA at oscar tea epee sapere tes 2 384 767 3,541 Wiles S81 6, 286 
DOD EOIUMOI Neri ote atrtics are secs ase 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
DO CtODER ste acct Bees he tens 401 978 5, 540 1, O87 935 8,941 
INOVeIMUDEM.. se: aor ciecirea oda: 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
WWaGemiDeri a. stk awake no caverns 295 1,285 4, 098 852 1,009 7,539 

POG an a Mere ae esol 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,688 64, 127 

1948— -—- - 

en Uciinyee eeeaeyTiea as alo. 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
Me lamilditeycrctnspeten oct ayteviteat oc oe 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5,209 
Misr chitatyes aerite Suis soca s ns 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1,266 10,619 
TATU MEN ryan ten seth a ANT acan 3c 310 1,361 §, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
IMDS aorta sie arene eres ee sacar eorin te oul 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
STUNG Seer ame Trae cnet oie Saars. ore 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 eri 15,323 
Ml vie mectnn 9 tees tyes an, savaera seececd 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,1038 
FAUISTISUMM Peete Me ane cto elcsiare ale 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
GnteHibenweee rein. necur ae sas 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OCG Det am are aes ccwlireuurs ar} 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 

Total (10 months 1948). 3,821 20, 152 51,446 18,745 10, 126 104, 290 





Total (10 months 1947)..| 3,190 6,085 | 26,650 6,322 6,731 48,978 
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TABLE A-3.-DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Sourcn: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 






































= Unskilled pee 
Month Agri- and a eat nelu- - 
Zine Saat Skilled | Trading ding Total 
skilled Mining 
1947— 
PAM Vereen sere Moya abet knate te eens teva 85 105 282 186 151 809 
HE GDI ATE Vie svete cote tests oueie-e seeave eaetener ers 124 96 292 191 128 831 
INCaTChiteaee recent stotatemenne Gs 147 125 320 218 137 947 
UA pra eeeers mectyas aiekers tris ic ssrenciacenete eens 161 141 384 254 172 1,112 
VIP Vetcmre ters (hetero ice ropers eaetstae SOL 173 579 296 247 1,626 
JUNO eee arene te ayautee elev atiova codes oman otarern. 648 184 544 359 254 1,989 
VL vipeseneeare cectehces mrsisa sie savant panvoretonect 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
INURUSUM ceaeetsesthots a eaventnncke tees 413 994 926 388 293 38,014 
September aca. scum ae come asians 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 3, 739 
@Cbobernreate acc: cee ectta sini 545 1,456 1,394 551 318 4, 264 
INoveimlber jana vents cctaeties sine 427 1,088 1,277 540 303 3, 635 
INE COMM SE Heese he req eric ee 497 709 960 411 447 3, 024 
HINO Ga Ata. eats cas ek onee 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
REALE Verein aatensre ti sesmee ches. essere 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
HE Drier yinnste cvae « oe cea ace 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
Viren clityeeneeraicree = Sur litacolacetesaet aeons 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
TA LL Rear Merah aa arto aces store sie 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4, 630 
UNI easyremeresee tate trac pe vece tesone ster eratte acetorete 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
UMC MIMS Reet tah sar vitor at 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
Wl yegeutoen racers cise ints careers 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PATS Use ctsterttersy tue sia sheterset crerecoreae 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
SEpbemMlly Orne: ancraei ea mieciersiere 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
OChobere nis er scrcitreciis atowisioutinnees 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
Total (10 months 1948)..| 15,232 9,301 11,722 3, 676 4,694 44, 625 
Total (10 months 1947).. 3, 250 5, 566 6, 309 3, 260 2,237 20, 6209 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 
‘ Utilities, 
Soe Trans-"| Finance | supple. 
Loggin Manu- | Construc |POT@U0n,| Services 
ae Bishi: facturing tion [Communi | (including Labour Total 
Trapping, ee Govern- Tasers 
Mining eede 3 ment) 
OAC Avy era e eet jnis tennis piisrctre sonics 37 144 25 112 94 21 433 
OAT AsVOleg Oscettan tei hnnitien cxekoca vie? orate 42 174 34 131 106 24 509 
TGA GMa MU AT peste esaien crate eka sraysvoresayeed-eresale eiciste 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
Welmulturyi ete aspsnt cise ators Or aoe 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
35 142 19 106 90 20 412 
32 140 21 106 89 20 408 
33 137 24 107 92 20 413 
36 141 26 110 94 21 428 
38 140 28 112 95 21 435 
39 143 29 114 97 22 444 
41 146 30 116 100 22 455 
39 161 23 121 100 22 466 
38 163 25 123 101 22 472 
37 165 25 124 102 22 475 
33 166 28 124 102 22 475 
36 169 31 128 103 23 490 
40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
45 177 40 133 109 25 529 
45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
October. mieaan cnt Maton eanen 48 185 42 137 109 26 547 
50 188 40 139 110 26 553 
48 187 32 140 109 25 541 
48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
48 190 30 138 108 26 540 
43 187 29 139 110 25 533 
39 192 3 140 110 26 540 
43 193 38 145 115 27 561 
45 199 41 148 121 28 583 
47 199 48 152 121 28 596 
49 202 48 155 121 29 604 
52 217 48 183 121 31 651 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision), 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S, 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees At October 1, 19,359 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,100,286, and total payrolls of $87,754,493 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 












Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and --——_——— 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 





Oct. 1]Sept.1)Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1 Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1 
















































1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 1947 
$ $ $ 

(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces: ....5..5.0: sen: 0s<.0.se:-caeeee een. 37-12) 36-66) 33-56] 123-6] 124-1] 123-5] 209-7] 208-1] 189-3 
erince wid ward! Island ssn den ae ce ai tees 33°33} 34-04] 30-28} 153-7] 154-3] 151-9] 235-0] 241-1] 211-1 
NOVAS COLIAS eee ween eran fie eto: ai ee 7-13] 36-72] 33-44) 117-7] 118-4] 117-0] 193-6] 192-7 173-6 
Newslrunk wicker tren ee me cate iat i 37-33] 36-72] 33-92] 131-9] 132-1] 132-8] 236-4] 233-0] 215-8 
So trebec tee haere, ee es ee el a ee eS 40-09} 38-93] 35-78] 130-6] 130-4] 126-7] 218-5] 211-8] 189-1 
Abra Larkocmeepee een eT eS ee ee we cS 42-97) 41-97) 38-47) 128-8] 127-3) 123-7] 204-2] 197-4] 175-5 
ErainieiProvinces tsa ates ean ee ee 42-53] 42-07) 37-52} 140-7] 140-8] 130-6] 225-9] 223-6] 184-2 
ANODACA AER eee eee eee ee ee, 42-57| 41-68! 37-14] 133-9] 133-6] 124-9] 215-0] 209-9] 174-8 
askatchewnnrpess, Mt Saw ers! Whee Be ss Maks 40-44) 40-36) 35-80} 134-2] 133-0] 128-0] 209-4] 206-9] 177-0 
PAU Dorie eens REN ie ene | PTR Le We et 43-61) 43-44) 38-98) 154-1] 155-7] 138-4] 251-0] 259-7] 201-7 
Brush Colin biases oe ae ee eee oe ec 44-30] 43-53] 40-39} 158-4] 160-3] 152-7] 246-3] 244-8] 216-4 
CANADA rec air ote sees ees oath ck Canes 41-78} 40-86) 37-39] 132-7] 132-2] 127-6] 214-8] 208-9] 184-9 

(b) Cirres 
Montreal =. sweeten ces oisss 40-48] 39-34] 36-03] 183-5] 131-8] 128-6] 210-7] 202-1] 180-5 
rig eel Oliva wets een ee BE ee ee a 34-78] 33-91) 32-26] 124-3} 124-6] 121-9] 205-0] 200-3] 187-0 
RGronto wy ee eee ence ellen ck Beda. ee 42-47) 41-33] 38-20] 130-5} 129-7] 124-7] 206-7] 200-0] 177-6 
Wipawa <a eee eee eh Lae bh ge es 35-59) 35-16} 32-94) 130-5} 131-4] 121-2! 200-4] 199-3] 173-4 
Eler Ponteeer eee ee ena ee tok eee eine tke Bog) 44-11] 42-63] 38-80) 122-7] 122-4] 116-0] 197-0} 189-9] 163-7 
WAN BOR Pet he nee Oe eee Cee Ee aS ee pre 51-82] 49-01) 44-51] 127-0} 123-5] 121-7] 176-7] 162-5] 145-1 
Winn Deo een eet ei, ae ene ey ee hres Ur 38-54) 38-05] 33-76) 134-8} 133-9] 125-9} 203-4] 199-6] 166-9 
Rian COUV orien tere een ee Ve Cee rete el ee el 41-76} 41-05] 37-67) 168-0] 169-4] 158-7] 263-6] 261-3] 224-9 
REAL Ane eee gee nae 34-04] 34-12) 32-45) 123-0} 125-0] 121-4] 184-7] 188-1] 173-8 
Saint John 33-55] 32-30] 31-80) 124-0} 131-0] 1387-7] 194-2] 197-6] 202-2 
Sherbrooke... 34-57) 32-43] 32-12) 117-0] 121-3] 113-3] 194-7] 189-5] 175-0 
Three Rivers. 41-26] 41-23) 37-34] 141-2] 143-4] 141-5] 197-1] 198-4] 204-0 
Kitchener—Waterloo 39-77) 39-17] 37-37] 131-4] 132-3] 131-7] 230-8] 229-0] 216-8 
EGHAM Ne Mee ee Tee ee Sea TROL, ie le 39-49] 39-55] 34-97] 148-5} 146-7] 143-1] 230-3] 227-9] 195-9 
Fort William—Port Arthur...........++................ 45-65] 43-51) 41-50} 90-38} 91-4] 85-9] 155-2] 149-9] 133-6 
erin ae See ACe nC anne ee rR a aS a 36-74] 36-49] 32-71) 135-4] 132-0] 125-9] 209-9] 203-3] 178-5 
EBL LOOIa TA WM Ae nels te Gps eh is goat ae 36-01] 35-74] 33-11] 153-6] 154-6] 159-9] 251-8] 251-5] 239-2 
Cal cary hema ar ee tae ee RRS MG, Fa a 40-25] 39-67) 35-37] 138-6] 140-7] 131-8} 219-5] 219-6] 184-7 
Bilin On LOL Seren te Pe ee th eat oa Oe 39-79] 38-94] 33-74] 172-8) 171-8] 140-7] 276-5] 269-1] 194-9 
WaCtOrIA Warm icra te curt) akties eels Mapetercaetre er esahe 39-16} 38-50) 36:41] 146-5) 149-4] 155-2] 228-6] 229-0] 224-8 
Manufacturing...... es 42-77| 41-46] 38-04] 124-9] 124-7] 121-2] 205-8] 199-1] 177-5 
Dire ble Gaodste wren sake pchc teen dee oe cca 46-07] 44-44] 40-94) 119-3] 119-3] 117-3] 195-0] 188-1] 170-0 
iNon-Durab le; Goods ass, cessed sce eieen  scdee.s 39-55) 38-46] 35-21) 128-7] 128-1] 124-3] 217-0] 210-0} 186-0 
Electric Light and Power. ......+..-0.csss0ssessnecs 46-29) 45-77) 41-79) 158-6] 162-1] 136-6} 232-0] 234-4] 180-3 
IL OPT STE a pac gon Cc ie ee eT ee a 38-84] 39-79] 36-63] 166-5} 139-2} 180-7] 322-4] 275-9] 332-0 
RET cee er ee Re See Ne ee, a seis 50-91) 50-27] 45-29) 101-3) 102-4] 93-2) 161-5] 161-2] 132-5 
Conmpmaunications say eee teen aot eee eae 38-60] 38-49] 34-95] 189-6) 190-8] 174-3] 265-8] 266-8] 223-2 
Par AnspOvLatloneg: Meo ME eee malt tee tae 51-30} 50-66] 44-45] 148-3] 147-3] 143-4] 232-5] 227-9] 194-6 
Construction and Maintenance........................... 40-41} 39-17] 36-55} 138-8) 145-0} 129-8] 248-4] 246-2] 206-9 
ISL PAig Cele Arrieta aes PIAS Oe ee 26:31] 25-74) 24-07] 153-1] 155-9] 145-8] 243-3] 242-4) 213-7 
MENLO Aae me niateereic rrr cteran eT ana pio ba tina oeteeivaeh een 35-28) 35-15] 31-99] 143-4] 140-6) 135-0} 212-6] 207-7] 182-6 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 41-78) 40-86) 37-39) 132-7] 132-2] 127-6] 214-8] 209-3] 184-9 
ELST Co pers rene ao ersnere Tetstototersic erceolsiete ois ope aaa) srsiz staat) ouacuas 38-97] 39-61} 37-20] 142-7] 140-5) 136-2) 191-5] 191-7] 175-4 
Nine Leading Industries... .....00..00-c02:s0cceseeeeoes 41-67) 40-81) 37-38) 133-1) 132-5} 128-0] 213-9) 208-6] 184-5 








1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. : 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and,dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.BS. 








June: 1, 


Oct. 

















Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
A Seen Average |_—-——-__—__|_ Average 
Year and Month JN te| Average Weekly Ageresate| Average Weekly 
Employ- Seeks ©! weekly | Salaries |) Employ- We Sin weekly | Salaries 
ment P oat Salaries |and Wages|| ment Pavnolls Salaries |and Wages 
ayTONs |and Wages : and Wages 

os - a $ $ 
MOA eter reise taeieq atte 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25°57 
OA ete sarcectatanoneretiia: ores 110-5 137°8 127-0 32-08 112-1 140-4 127:3 32-54 
GA Geemarc 116-6 149-8 131-3 33-15 112-1 143-0 129°8 33°18 
MOAR acdrataneisrereretsl: 127-6 184-9 148-1 37°39 121-2 177°5 148-8 38-04 
LO Athen weer cuter: 129-5 189-7 149-7 37°79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
OA emer skecors miact 130-7 1939 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39°25 
QMS Meret Nercars ire citi: 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36°31 
GAS Pe verse ietale terre ances 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
GAS Heer irs its stan ext 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
GA Bee ararinearearele-t 122-2 184:8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
OAS Har ste ersienvattst: 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
04 Beemer Mercia tay « 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
ods eee ee 129-7 | 208-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
1948, 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
QA Qo sererctete: tevsasysreicle 1382-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
LOASH Rte peietiochsin ane 132-7 214-8 165-5 41-78 124-9 205°8 167-3 42°77 























TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 












































ge 

s 
on a n q a S 
bf ae Neel) oe 2 ooh eal eae Se WS oleae eee 
oi 2e)|e¢eetaa| 2) 2 | 8 128) 2 is | See 
Bee | aee | So loe | Sol 2 |e) & | a lee Meee 
O |e |dAae|4n|}| 4h) oC | oO lad] = n <~ | QO 
Octane OOD) ceed rereisistowies-ee'si-ley-r SB aa eS dec Gin ey RP oceania lbneccten SOG) SOm eG Guil meeeapaellnee nia lneeetets 82-1 
JAYS cE a SEEE eons mene tara nts EI) REINA ie Saasnalleaceon|n boot late WSOC (Eeoe? acc las cose 85-6 
ONSET O84 Spb a sete. TOO 0)| OS .esTull er eee |e yee [Eee 9630) |104-8) [eons ||lema:. ane aens 95-4 
Gap ame Gy LOB Derr pse vor icnettcieacts LOG ed Oe oes ercserell siete tro elinie mers 103.1 )108"0 |102-7 |--2.2-1- 2-55. --+-.| 106-0 
OC eee Go Orr men riare ns casement: TOR LUA OM ae Saeiletes. BMncworden 106-0 }112-6 ]108-6 |....-. Sarco 108-1 
OCDE ME TLOS Tea acm ee 125-7 1134-9 |" 100-6 [132-7 |159-5 |127-3 |130-4 |107-6 | 99-2 |120-4 |112-2 | 117-9 
OG ihe wl eeec neces eneMnrccar 116-7 {114-5 | 106-6 |124-4 |102-8 |121-6 115-8 |173-2 |100-1 142-0 |114-2 | 111-3 
Geta Pe OOO criss sins alert Seine 121-7 |117-9 103-2 |180:5 |180-4 |126-4 |121-4 }116.4 |104-9 |134-7 |121-8 | 118-7 
een iitae (OA0 een cae e 136-2 [128-2 | 132-5 {138-8 |115-2 |142-8 |140-9 |718-1 |108-7 |124-6 |128-4 | 197-8 
Oc tame le OA erratic otk 165-8 |175-4 121-1 |194-8 |154-6 |173-9 |172-2 |134.3 |129-2 |128-7 |146-1 | 149.4 
(Opes, vile IEDs lehman me Metre oi 181-3 |185-2 | 106-7 ]211-6 |157-2 ]194-5 ]184-7 |139-0 |136-0 134-3 146-9 | 183-6 
(OY. The CMe Ea ds pepe eet Aaa 187-5 [190-8 | 125-5 |218-4 |159-8 |203-0 |187-2 |146-4 |139°2 |137-1 |163-5 | 197-4 
Cha toe eee cnisaieaysee ann meres 183-3 }189-1 133-8 {205-7 |171-5 }193-8 |185-9 |148.0 |142-1 |140-1 |162-1 | 185-6 
Ou CMBINIE (045, MP eaten, 168-7 |170-5 | 124-2 |185-7 |153-9 |175-0 [169-6 |147-4 [141-1 1142-6 {160-2 | 174.2 
Oct. +1 4176-7 139-8 ]185-5 |167-8 |184-7 |179-0 }161-1 |153-6 |156-5 |175-3 | 179-3 
Oct. “8 |188-2 } 162-7 196-5 |179-2 }199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 [163-1 [186-1 | 206-0 
Nov. +8 1193-3 160-4 |201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 170-1 160-7 |168-0 185-9 | 203-1 
Dec. +6 1192-3 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 }205-6 }205-0 |171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
Jan. +7 1181-9 152-2 1178-4 |188-2 |196-8 }202-7 |166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
Feb. -3.1179-9 |] 170-2 |182-4 |177-4 |193-6 |198-6 |156-4 |152-6 |148-3 1167-4 | 190-3 
Mar. +9 (171-0 171-2 }169-0 }173-4 }193-4 199-3 }158-4 |150-6 |147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
Apr. +6 1166-1 163-7 |170-7 |160-3 ]187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151-1 148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
May +5 1167-9 | 148-0 |170-4 |166-4 |186-3 ]196-7 159-6 |152-2 |147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
June +38 {172-5 | 153-7 |174-6 {171-0 |194-4 |200-0 ]168-9 |157-8 |161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
July 198-0 |186-7 159-7 |192-9 |180-5 |198-6 |204-8 |175-9 |163-1 ]166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
Aug. 00-9 |190-0 161-4 |196-8 |188-0 |206-3 |203-3 {179-5 [165-9 |169-7 |206-7 | 212-6 
Sept. | 201-8 |189-1 165+3 {198-8 |178-2 }205-1 }205-4 1180-6 |166-6 |169-4 |209-4 | 216-2 
Oct. 202-6 1188-3 164-6 |197-6 |177-9 |205-5 }207-8 |180-5 |167-0 171-0 |207-3 | 213-7 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Province and Economic 

Areas as at Oct. 1, 1948.........1100-0 7-0 0-2 4-0 2°8 | 29-6 | 41-7 | 11-9 5:3 2°3 4-3 9-8 








Norp:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the 





the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 


TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source:—The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 

















































Index Numbers Based 
Average Weekly on June 1, 1941 as 
Salaries and 100 p.e. 
Wages at ——--- 
Employment 
Oct. 1|Sept. 1! Oct. 1 Sept. 1; Oct. 1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 1948 | 1947 
$ 3 $ 
Manufacturing......... so) ately afeNerwis aie lesnslalarsiaielersi vie feteiele nice eee cnielen tie 42-77 | 41-46 | 38-04 124-7 | 121-2 
Anima liproducts—edible.cs aces: Gash oe ek pecan ane nln es 39-78 | 38-66 | 35-25 148-3} 110-3 
Hua Ati ME EOUUGES sae aerate eek rer ON a acta neolaiacoe a  e 40-79 | 37-82 | 35-10 138-6 | 121-5 
Bostheriand produetsssooeaecresese eens ean ou, Be ee 31-42 | 30-29 | 28-47 106-5 | 110-8 
Bootsiand shoes’: time sammie men ost nie teice hae ae 30-10 | 29-01 | 27-32 106-1} 106-9 
ihumberand ita producta.e kr scarce: eee esc one cee ace 37-71 | 36-63 | 34-35 128-6 | 126-2 
Roughiandi dressed tum bertase tne sence) haces. comacsctout men 38-79 | 37-51 | 35-64 126-2 | 119-4 
HUTHIBUTS Lots are AG econ ahs Sar Soe ee een Ta oe 37-32 | 36-41 | 32-94 143-6 140-3 
Other lum bonproductetesscs coaoeeeec a ec een 34-58 | 33-95 | 31-97 128-1] 139-9 
Plant products —ediblos.6.4 ene souek seas sua ede e aces 33-80 | 33-16 | 30-66 164-1 | 177-2 
Palpiand paper productsssce ste cs aceroc cee hoe tac oenn cee 48-71 | 47-86 | 43-63 146-1} 140-8 
Bulpend papers w, scsscns ne -Secen eee Lee ee, 57-04 | 56-48 | 51-21 144-6 | 140-2 
PADET DFOGUCESsc 1 dae ee teow ae ce totes Senin vie aatou ens oe 39°36 | 37-87 | 34-44 157-0 | 153-4 
Printing and publishing, s.qencss dices Se acssocesene seers ucaicen 43-51 | 42-38 | 38-81 142-2 | 133-0 
Rb Deriproducts jer te Gs maase te teeamac eet ac eee ee: 44-48 | 41-68 | 41-15 128-7 | 143-9 
a extile Products + sees se eed ten. omens eee Mion ee tenn he --.| 33-26 | 31-43 | 28-90 112-1 107-8 
fhread,yarnand Glophiae sawwlsistee ates bole pecieneh Bice: 35-66 | 33-87 | 30-79 111-6 | 105-0 
Cottonsyarniand Clothysceeccecaeins ofaewec et 34-75 | 32-14 | 29-84 90-5 85-8 
Woollen:yarn and Gloth:....5..cecccesecesaed «..| 84-72 | 33-46 | 30-43 111-0 | 108-3 
ATH HOAl silloancd silk gOOUS: casas. Aeecociceee talents 37-33 | 36-26 | 32-04 145-9 | 135-0 
Eloaierygand Wknit | goods i births else ctcciese cee cone ene nee 30-23 | 28-39 | 26-42 118-0 | 114-1 
Garments and personal furnishings..................e.ceeseeceeces. 31-44 | 29-56 | 27-40 115-4 | 111-6 
Otheritextaleproducts.tece cohen e arene ee 35-81 | 32-62 | 31-13 95-1 96-3 
ANG DACCOS: tarais ASS eae eo wineh AEE BG Tallis cme tterw ns uieioinieko a masz 37-77 | 35-70 | 31-70 112-9 | 115-8 
BOVCLAGES i cmine tots tiesto outst etaete tities Sle Sale citine wane coe ene 45-14 | 45-17 | 40-60 177-3 | 164-2 
Cremicals and allied products, casas oe ae ce says ss acint ce ncceno een: 45-63 | 44-75 | 40-89 97-6 92-6 
Clay, glass: and stone. products. scdisiere acieccs occ stoic cv eeensudoccsacves 43-68 | 42-50 | 38-88 149-4 | 138-3 
slectriclighe AUC DOWEL senses ene ausaae cs emis rele ec eahe ok ideo cee 46-29 | 45-77 | 41-79 162-1 | 136-6 
lectricalL apparatus: sccm menenn ease, Lice oe area 45-40 | 44-19 | 39-36 162-7 | 166-1 
Tronvind steel products... i¢ yrece bas ae ween oe nen enstie aioe 48-55 | 46-58 | 43-02 110-4 | 108-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 6.0.0. 0:secccsetcvcecasecs 51-17 | 49-80 | 45-18 147-7 | 128-7 
Machinery: (other than vehicles)... tac%..4.cccsiei0s ee vie ca ou eco 45-87 | 44-58 | 41-46 116-5 | 115-2 
LA PICMG TAL Es PLEWIEN base tleleis sets ehenteie ieee ia cm csiemncnane nee 48-46 | 43-62 | 42-59 204-5 | 178-4 
divehictesiand airGraltsss cocaine cates Onn ce ec Gti ocean cos 50-81 | 49-34 | 43-98 97-5 97-8 
Antomobilesan Gg partss ac. cease ore ee hne eee Cie oon eee 53-65 | 50-18 | 46-77 108-7 | 117-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing iso. sees ose cnsas ceanactecssnccme 47-62 | 44-85 | 44-92 107-8 | 123-9 
Heahing appliancesi\csenue a aenjesiciasteitiacnisitdiertens bacco cies 42-76 | 41-06 | 37-78 145-4 | 138-7 
Iron:and steel fabrications (ni0.8.)o.... 26600000 ceees desesiescnes 46-94 | 44-98 | 43-54 102-1 92-0 
Foundry and machine shop products..............:esceceeceeeees 46-26 | 42-35 | 40-76 96-6 92-9 
Other iron aud'steel productsycs. <1. eee cies sitan acta cieneiriasusiewinsict 44-97 | 42-73 | 40-32 99-9 | 102-3 
Nonferrous metal productis.msiecs saeariasehioviacan st snsaue mace ceaan 47-44 | 46-50 | 42-47 121-8} 115-6 
Won-metallicsmineral products. srescacsacensaress tise sscieanes se o4.00l 52:31 | 52-11 | 45-31 126-7 | 123-1 
MISCEMANGOUS. ae tao th bee ieacret eiareahoaice He.cicen Dai dedieutaemenereenns 35-50 | 34-73 | 33-00 138-5 | 136-4 
AMAIA ooo ioias.or0is esis 08 5 se soe a ene Aste alee} elatoiss otters ia(a/arsia spe oreieve tieye ert ore 38-84 | 39-79 | 36-63 139-2 | 180-7 
UN RENTS Se Pos 0 fe ets rc ae oo care cei sie Fister cvs sa Biel scene 3 shaholercha pla lolole ov. 0 us 50-91 | 50-27 | 45-29 102-4 93-2 
Geni Slept Rte stetorstolete aiateinra\aieie) @ia ea Pare vaiale syhecelbisietatslslayate wiles avera siaternteiaratoan ete 50-25 | 50-06 | 44-57 98-0 94-6 
Me pallt cares nas cence re neiets Ae eRe ore Saearnia susie ols Gea Mint ema nes 53:41 | 52:87 | 48-17 89-2 80-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)....ccccccscecsccnctcccsnceesers 45:83 | 44-43 | 39-36 168-9 | 148-0 
Communications..................... ....| 38-60 | 38-49 | 34-95 190-8 | 134-3 
EL elegraplats siete tern eae nar cee etn oon bie tein: chee durante 45-23 | 45-22 | 38-61 128-1 123-9 
Melephonesiats seseaas ecole onic ase Seen es via:ce seisieies « ease aaujecesisr «lf OC20 Io OS) | O4eLL 209-1 189-8 
PD LAHSNORCA UI OM Bore serio das cote ec aa ne ne be ade aee at orneeaes 51-30 | 50-66 | 44-45 147-3 | 143-4 
Street railways, cartage and Storage.........ecc cece e eect e cece eeees 44-22 | 44-20 | 39-38 154-7 | 156-7 
Bieam railway iOperavlons rec cce viscose) aslo ccuiaiouecw detainee 58-29 | 57-94 | 49-63 187-5 | 183-5 
Shippin gana Stevied OVINE icy cease stele. aye vrepeisiate ale oloiero-eie vita. aleisvere 4.dad ole 44-36 41 -90 | 39-00 154-4 141-2 
Construction and Maintenance...................0.06 cece cece eens 40:41 | 39-17 | 36-55 145-0 129-8 
Bilding Per me Pe eee is le cean Celta dasasitewonceunsaiaaieowas 44-06 | 42-72 | 39-73 169-0 156-3 
Highway Rtctpney sTete latter stove ave exeiay sve le sees) ai steleiencrahsynYoia\sieiale  ojsv0/e/e,<vata¥arn\ats/ sieve 35:33 | 33-88 | 33-11 145-1 126-6 
ER aL WAV ee a Me yee ota Seine oe elie eM dicierelaiew siasd pare cede eathivcure nova wk 42-24 | 42-72 | 36-29 104-0 91-4 
pervices!(as indicated Delow) 2c. s15 guacssies se reinieaae > oom tera dencws 26-31 | 25-74 | 24-07 155-9 | 145-8 
ELGLOLSI ANCES CAUPANIES 2204. te ote Avatasd emieciecle s+ leidie veiausis clofsaleeinap acer a 2 55 a genie eet 
i HOS) Mesctercters oie are ics citiane ay Bresette aereco va bscr ND thas 29°35 . B. ‘ 

Peas ond ees aaa are ORE aes Cain at eae 35-28 | 35-15 | 31-99 140-6 | 135-0 
Sta] pee eee EON SE I MN Pie 5 tein acdn eaien. 32-92 | 32-90 | 29-54 136-9 | 132-4 
UPD RATESSTA Win ab aoe OSC OR ae er le A ne ei 41-00 | 40-62 | 38-00 153-8 | 146-5 

Highs Heading MNOUStMESS.. ocescinic nice. asic oteblereieeceadecieke st aie 41-78 | 40-86 | 37-39 132-2 | 127-6 
see Pie ene Tako 38-97 | 39-61 | 37-20 140-6 | 135-2 

ae perks randitrust com panias Meeeeee ole em eco ook, 34-70 | 34-91 | 32-86 149-1 | 144-6 
Brokerage ana (SOCK MAL KOU sirereieteis siclsie aisjles:vicieie (eo s\elerolsiois stele ialela/aies 46-94 | 46-73 | 44-53 156-3 | 162-2 
ITBSUTANCE Neeteie tetera cle ceetele cee Re bil inthe cia volate nial seia tel syelesoveretaiain cel aiee 44-43 | 45-58 | 42-66 128-3 | 123-5 
Nine Leading Undustriesian, yore cai ota su miaroeu ce vioptesciret suite 41-67 | 40-81 | 37-38 132:5 | 128-0 
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TABLD C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source:—The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Oct. 1, 1948 


Sept. 1, 1948 


Oct. 1, 1947 






























Industries 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. |p.c p.c 
Manufacturing... ....05 5 cs cnee sede nee te omnes renee te ueinen nee ye els W7-4 22-6 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-1 22-9 
Animal products—edible.......-... 00: s sees seen eter ernst eens 79-8 20-2 | 79-0 21-0 | 81-4 18-6 
Fur and products....... Fee ot A, ot aa sian eh ase STO a aoe Ree eee 63-3 36-7 | 63-3 36-7 | 61-7 38-3 
Meatherand products, «ceca. clsiet saws waves ier a serie stale mimarkarians 60-9 39-1 | 61-1 38-9 | 62-0 38-0 
MS Gots MAU SLL OES oidsh cigeratern vot srovery sere teary orniaratwis erent au stagnits trgeselhey 57-5 42-5 | 57-8 42-2 | 58-5 41-5 
Lumber and products,......:-0sseret eee creer erie cneee eee enen: 91-8 8-2 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-1 7-9 
Rough and dressed lumber.............2. 040s eee eee eee eee es 95-0 5-0 | 95-1 4-9 | 94-7 5:3 
ERT TAL CALE tite otek cto aera wo eit me stare foe may Pact cade = suis meteaha Tele tanennate ode ees 87-7 12-3 | 89-6 10-4 | 90-5 9-5 
Other lumber products eee ENC Renter oe uev erative aeer olaeters 86-0 14-0 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-6 13-4 
Plant products—edible.........- 0... esc e seer eee cree eet ences 62-5 37-5 | 63-6 36-4 | 62-3 37-7 
Pulp and paper products.......... 25+ ++. sees eee eet e eee eee nee e ees 80-8 19-2 | 81-0 19-0 | 80-6 19-4 
nlp iam Gl PAPEL seins ste vrais sce avesys cvadeis = eenvesfeavieys aeistele)aheleoce/a eiekdalelelere 95:2 4-8 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-8 5-2 
Paper products.....---..0-s+rerererer snes snes e sees snee sees e es 65:7 34-3 | 65-7 34-3 | 64-4 35°6 
Printing and publishing.........-.+.0.0cseceeece eee e renee eees 71-1 28-9 | 71-1 28-9 | 71-3 28-7 
Rubber DLOCLUCEL NN actress yeaterntmae eee mmt eevee eer ecto eer 74-3 25-7 | 74-4 25-6 | 75-0 25-0 
HU Gxtiles PLO CAUCUS so.5 se wenn o1= inst ouvir 2 lars ianherajeym ea) las5 a tovetercaelateirharie aint 45-6 54-4 | 46-1 53-9 | 45-1 54-9 
Umrends FALIANG COCs: 5 aiais cele spain is oie o/ ate «/a)etossieie = sate wie 48s eet iol= or 62-2 37-8 | 62-3 37-7 | 60-9 39-1 
@ovhon yarn Amd Clove pias .sie casas ss otorieiaSierele wicurhelnva ei cyrir enlace 59-8 40-2 | 60-2 39-8 | 60-1 39-9 
(Woollen! yer amd: ClObb se) .c siete 4) areuscs ele separ ese set oke| sflo\sis) rere) elei> 57-6 42-4 | 57-0 43-0 | 57-4 42-6 
Artificial silk and silk POO Ser retinas Nehrs cn enya envi ieee eres 67-5 32-5 | 67-7 32-3 | 64-4 35-6 
Hosiery and knit 20008... 00.1 ccsec rece resect ec ere rete nese anens 35°5 64-5 | 35-4 64-6 | 35-9 64-1 
Garments and personal furnishings... 30-9 69-1 | 31-4 68-6 | 30-2 69-8 
Other textile products......-.....-. 54-0 46-0 | 54-5 45-5 | 53-9 46-1 
TINH DACO erecta icine tenn airtel eet orahetsleroY ir elevaletoioteya) shecerKenuieleys 42-8 57-2 | 42-5 57-5 | 42-7 57:3 
Beverages........ Scie tires Sees ee ete tel wich ete elp/a vials & eneiesels els 87-7 12-3 | 88-4 11-6 | 87-0 13-0 
@lemicalsand alliediprodwctiscace sae aisscil cleus tle mals einiertoine soe 75+9 24-1 | 76-6 23-4 | 75-0 25-0 
Clay, glass and stone products.......-- 6.6. s eee cece eee eens 88-0 12-0 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-3 11-7 
Electric light ANG POW CUS Meteor anes mle faite etre aie seevey ott aeen resents 88:3 11-7 | 88-5 11-5 | 89-4 10-6 
MAGETICALADPALALUS.N oc vies ielsiererierlwio/aisielePAaieln wel sie so sierec wie sleceleietat=v=inS 72-4 27-6 | 72-4 27-6 | 68-4 31-6 
Mrontan distee! pLOGUCHS st a arer siete lata ciate elalenetstesomeiere, eleYayetsimispeiesereresstetetoe) = 92-6 7:4 | 92-7 7:3 | 92-5 7:5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. .............:ecee ener ete reece: 95-8 4-2 | 95-8 4-2 | 95-2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................00ce cece een e eens 88-9 11-1 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-2 10-8 
Agricultural implements.........602.0sceeuecneeeenen eens sence cnans 94-5 5-5 | 94-5 5-5 | 95-4 4-6 
ACOH CLSSfaD COLE bs «a cletveteroasausterstectapetstte eile eusterevalers ausretertoe tet 94-6 5-4 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-1 5-9 
iiGimo MlecEhdel plate ne seceratonerodoscdbace mas. ceasenn oles 89-5 10-5 | 89-7 10-3 | 89-1 10-9 
Steel shipbuilding andl Pepalcim gaat eet tel ge serierchtosr Ne oerer eee 96-9 3-1 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-2 2-8 
Heating appliances.......-2-0.0s eee eee t reece e teen ees eset ees 93-5 6-5 | 93-5 6-5 | 93-3 6-7 
Tron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.)....-.......-. 92-2 7-8 | 99-1 7-9 | 92-0 8-0 
Foundry and machine shop products................00se esses eee ee 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 94-6 5+4 
Other anon andisteel productSscccs cedars gape sem tieusesorasens eos 84-7 15-3 | 84-9 15-1 | 85-1 14-9 
Non-ferrous metal products,.....-...4e0s-sreeeeees nner Sr eine ecto 85:7 14-3 | 85-7 14-3 | 85-8 14-2 
Non-metallic mineral DLO UGS ep iar cevenr oer aeter se retoeisen taints .| 91-6 8-4 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-4 8-6 
IN BRGUEIE EM Aen Baae abe momoaee mo eacon me benno Scan eDeurtn Ao oot 63-8 36-2 | 67-0 33-0 | 66-3 33°7 
is AIA te erate Ter onais eres ene or Lever Sere ae atest orayac ene sted elepoetetepey shone eran Stare oat 98-3 1-7 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 
Minn line Meee ret scterici- ite yicichnenecy rtvoreeg enters ierertr sy ceric Cots eons 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-9 a1 
Coal. RES Nia stale Seated nk A Oe nk Oe 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 
GtAIIIG OES ocier ccee a we slaleles ee o)e + sisolelnis/sivie Holeyol less ssvsaieletercia 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
Non-metallic: minerals (except coal).......6..eecseucslene eer eneees 95-4 4-6 | 95- . 
Communications F elles. ae 
0 47-7 52-3 | 47-5 52-5 | 47-2 52-8 
Rees slesee 81-0 19-0 | 80-8 19-2 | 79-0 21-0 
i elepbhones....... 66. e eect een etree eee t tree reas 40-0 60-0 | 39-9 60-1 | 39-6 60-4 
ranspor tation I acess Peta Sed SrocSicSiieas Se eyo rcinven oR teen NeoPa OER 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-5 6-5 
Street railways, cartage UII SU OLE C tistcnevs ce suoseceranete eretepena tics veceheeeRenehe Tes 93-1 6-9 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-6 7-4 
Steam railway operations..........-..+6 66sec ee eset eee eee 94-0 6-0 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-6 6-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 22s. s see cece e eee eee t eee ees 95-1 4-9 | 95-1 4-9 | 95-1 4-9 
Construction and Maintemance............-. 6.0.06. sees eee 98-1 1-9 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-3 17 
Building PN See SR Gh MR Vien, EN ieee ac ee ee 97-4 2-6 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-8 2.2 
Rule oe 1-9 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-4 1-6 
Services (as specified below)........ 0... ..0ccccccceccceceeeveeeeseee. 18.5 BL a B18 164 53.6 
Hotelsjand restaurants 0 2c yeieisefoirieie wiesl ele <telsyeraiale aj jode + a0 wlslele olarmnsitla 50-7 49-3 | 50-2 49-8 49-2 te 
Personals(chietiy: Laundries) cricituaciem ate eraiene Mevcremeiaea slarcleniel att 44.2 55-8 | 44-1 55-9 40-9 Bot 
61-0 39-0 | 61-7 38-3 | 59-8 40-2 
yen oan ae 44-2 | 53-1 46-9 
: “| “9 24-1 | 76:3 23-7 
Eigh i i 
Fiche Leading Ludustries siete slate ars ynrvisitlsy sfansra alanstsuepeyapstn Saisie estes ee aia tees at ae 79-4 20-6 | 79-0 21-0 
Dan meant EEUSGICOMDATICAN jane ae tee eee cy ae am 49-8 50 2. xe ee a: 
Brokerage and stock market operations..............---.....-0-0.. 65°4 34. ; ee ee 
TIRUPATI COME EAE Uae, fe ache rac RT an chee ao ee Sore 56 4 Pilkooe aeons esi 
ATi ee oD ee ae aes 78-1 | 29/784 | aie | 980] 32.0 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding 
All Non- All Non- 
Manu- we Durable Manu- ree Durable 
factures Goods factures So Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
Dec 46-3 46-9 45°5 70°5 77°9 60-4 
Oct 44-7 45-0 44°5 67-6 75°4 60-4 
Oct 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 
Oct 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76:2 
Nov 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
Dec 43°5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
Jan. 38-3 38:5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Feb. 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Mar 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Apr. 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
May. 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
June 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
July 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
Aug. 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Sept. 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-5 























* The averages at these dates were effected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. i 
and by the Easter holidays in the ease of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 










































































Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dec 33-29 32-64 86°83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Oct 32-45 30°31 35-57 33-93 29-61 26-88 
Oct 33-06 30-63 35-43 33-30 31-08 28-19 
*Oct 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32°46 
Nov 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35°86 33°14 
Dec 39°16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36°50 33°83 
*Jan. 36°15 33-17 38°31 35°77 34°14 30:48 
Feb. 39-26 37-06 31°65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Mar. 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34°74 
*Apr. 39-46 37-02 41-87 39°96 37°19 33-99 
May 40-66 38-53 43-36 41°75 38-11 35-18 
June 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
July 41-03 38-77 43-89 41:96 38°36 35°44 
Aug. 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
Sept. 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
Oct. 42-67 40-68 46-07 44-43 39°55 36°94 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C—6. 
TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Oct. 11.) Sept..1,\, Oct. 1, |) Oct. 41, Sept. %, Oct te 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
sey eee ee Red, ieee. 43-6 44-5 43-9 84-9 83-7 76-0 
New ES TUNS WAC Keaet Meer daven meray onion ac hie ais selene Shalerons 45-7 46-1 44-7 86-2 84-2 76-3 
Ouebece: per eee ens ees teins ose aes 45-0 43-1 45-0 85-9 84°8 75:8 
OnuaTlon ee pee et ie AOR aint cei aor smi sunscestanye d 42-3 40-9 42-4 99-2 98-2 87-4 
IMAGO Ae aoe ears ee ieee Petes ee etch eee IO ES 43-1 42-8 41-8 93-3 92-1 81-5 
Saskatchewan 41-9 41-3 42-5 97-5 95-+2 84:3 
MAUI OR bars center lisioate aver aman a) NeusGens ste Ada ARE GA 41-6 42-7 41-7 95°3 93-4 81-9 
British Columbia 38-9 38-3 39-2 111-6 108-8 100-3 
Montreal rete omnia ene alsin hese cae 43-1 40-9 42-6 90-4 88-9 79-9 
MOLONLOM een ee ine nee 41-1 39-7 40-8 99-0 97-3 87-7 
Hamilton cree rece ante 42-1 40-2 42-2 104-4 104-4 90-3 
Will DO Meee ar hc ateteroiera Tole ciera/oae ela slater vnraustwtala joan bie'e ee 42-6 42-4 41-2 92-3 91-2 80-4 
WAT COUV EN mete nieteare ee cota eae Seta oe eels ie wiieteites 38-2 38-1 38-6 109-8 105-9 99-5 
Let 


25135—94 





TABLE C-9.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-earners) } 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 






































































Average Average | 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings 
Reported at Reported at 

Tndustes Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1, 1948}1, 1948)1.1947]1. 1948 1.1948]1. 1947 
no.| no.| no. coe Ba c 
te iia pen 43-0) 41-7] 43-1) 94- 3° 83-4 
Dae Se ened cos Te Ree ae rere 43-3] 42-0] 43-5| 102-6] 100-9] 90-6 
nods... -7| 41-5] 42-6] 86-5] 85-8] 76-2 
Non-durable manufactured BOOS ae clots deterrent: 42-7 a Aol ep clic en oer ee 
Animal products—edible...........+:seeeeee rere eee ee eo as ie era leer vee 
Pecan ceseserrstt 1 gocol ated] 42-8] 100-1] 95-7] 84-9 
Leather products. Li ai Mec Mee acre Mea eee a 40-4] 39-2} 40-0} 72-0} 70-7] 66-7 
Tent hem boo taiand shoes seeing sree meinen: 39-9] 38-9] 39-9| 69-1] 67-6] 63-9 
*Lumber products eR Gace AA sera 42-3] 41-7| 42-6] 86-1] 83-8} 77-0 
Rough and dressed lumber....... "1 ggea} 41-7] 42-1] 89-7] 86-7] 81-0 
Cena ee ee ee ""| 43.8] 42-8] 41-9] 75-0) 74-5] 74-0 
TERRI Care een rcs a ener ‘| 42-2] 41-4] 43-7] 83-5] 82-4] 72-2 
*Musical instruments.......-. e++seeeee rere eee .| 44-7] 43-3] 45-0 ee oe 69-7 
Plant products—edible..........++++++eeseees : a A 3 i s oer ae oe 

Flour and other milled products.......-..--.- Be . : 5: : : 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..........++s2++seee> 40-3] 37-7| 40-8) 67-9} 68-0} 62-4 
Bread and bakery products........-.-+e+eeeeeeeeees 43-0] 43-5)...... a De bab ee 
Chocolate and coon paaCncis iret ters terdaisietetetie treats tak hie sae fea hoe a 
Heel pair pro dnta 2 2 | aol da olgae7| sizem|artoey| ots 
Paper products........eceeecseece reer ceceeeeeeeeees 43-2) 41-5] 42-9) 83-2) 82-2! 73-0 
Printing and publishing...........-+++0++eeee seers 40-7] 39-9} 40-9} 104-7) 102-9) 90-7 
Rubber products. ....-...ceeeeseec cece cence eee ee sees 42-1] 38-5) 43-1] 101-6] 100-1} 91-8 
Textile products.........sccceceerseer etc nnesenereces 41-4) 39-4] 40-9] 74-7| 73-2) 64-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth.........-..+s-eeeeeee ee eeeees 43-7] 42-3) 44-6] 77-0} 74-9) 64-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth............+eeeeeeee eee reese ne ra no ie ae 63-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........000sseeeeeee renee “3 6 6 : : 64-9 
Silk and artificial silk goods 45-3] 44-0] 45-0] 77-8! 77-6] 65:3 
Hosiery and knit goods.-......-..eseee essence ee ee ees 41-7] 39-2} 41-2) 68-8) 68-0) 60-6 
artnents and personal furnishings a aoe oe 2 CS a ¢ Bb 
eee oe nt ocak Mean iy oe ec 43.6| 43.3) 43-1] 93-5] 93-2] 82-7 
Distilled and malt liquor 42-9] 42-2) 42-7| 99-0} 99-0} 85-5 
Cherienls ane aed products.... ae toe on coe a eae 

rugs and Dredicines........0.csedscscrscesevecenes . : : : : : 
soo crater see Be 

ASS PLOGUCES. .. 6. sree clseavosceencnerasceseacsene . . . : 80- 
Pee eypeum aud Cement productss. aa... sense. res ane rib nae eae ae 

SGhrical ADPANACUSseeia eeu isin ssi os, leu areas : : : : : g- 
ey cece epperete, EN aloe tess thee eee ee re mn ‘4 i ine 8 ore 

ON ANdisteel PrOGUGUS, aac esis celine fieie sine a sire sis/sisishp : : : . : : 
Erne rolled ane fred MUOGUGtS srecme tare anree eerie ie ie a a te ae 

rimary iron and steel........-ceseseee sere teen ges : . : > : 99- 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .i...ccae ncveses eeenc 44-4] 43-5) 44-9] 99-3) 97-5) 88-1 
Agricultural implements..........0+- eee serene eee 42-1] 38-4] 42-1] 112-3] 109 0 98-5 
pee vonicls ope perelt, berate mate e nyserete cetera a a on ea aie 100 

atlwayenolling, StOGK one ain: ies sls lectoleisiiaine dacs : . : : . ‘ 
IATIEOMO DLS ANG PANlS racer cers acre lelleisivsmvelstrsteree 42-1] 39-5] 41-9] 122-8} 120-9) 106-7 
Aeroplanes and parts.......--. ..| 45-21 44-6] 47-1] 99-8! 99-2) 91-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. .... 44-8! 43-1] 46-4] 104-6} 102-0) 95-4 
Iron and steel fabrications n.e.s8.......... ..| 42-5] 40-6] 43-6] 101-8} 101-0) 91-4 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.......-....---++ ..| 43-0] 41-6] 44-3) 94-6) 92-3) 83-0 
Zeuadey ane mobbing Shop products: .c.ceriey «elle ser me re oe Re wee a 

OU TOCA WOLK aycteleraiciclavele/ eve aleleiere'e sieictolels)tie(oleln sheceivisls 2+ : 3 : . . 
*Non-ferrous metal products: <n. 02.052 ccceeeesrnerens 43-5) 42-9] 43-5! 103-7) 102-6} 92-3 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............- 44-1] 43-5] 44-3] 117-4] 116-4) 103-3 
pina and ae DLOAUCHA sea eerie areraere on Ei ae 1 tone oe 

FOS AUG COPPOL WET, vice caccislare wiviejtislerare vis b/s eivse bywlersta) shart ' ‘ ' ‘ : 88- 
Non-metallic mineral products...........000002-0 000s 43-3) 42-8} 43-7) 112-5) 111-0) 95-0 
Petroleum and its products...............++++seee ees 42-5] 41-9] 42-4] 121-3} 120-3] 103-8 
Se et aieaih manufactured products..........-...+5- a ae a Aa tials Anat 
AG eters vere sieleze oats ousiaiors’ cieparspeteleve eleiniaversreraroneveats . 3° : . : 1 
Getler niccsas cca aihicre ais eloe siais’e wells wasisteinwiselere sister 39-0} 39-6] 39-9) 126-9] 126-7] 110-9 
IMietalli@iores vecistetie acters aicietetriais c1als ele (sskes cleishelales selene orale 45-4) 45-0} 44-9] 114-9] 113-7] 103-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............--0-+6- 44-7} 43:9] 46-2) 98-5) 96-6} 81-2 
Local Transportation?.,......... Soa asieal steamttspaeisiete ease 45-2) 45-7) 45-6) 97-3) 95-9) 85-4 
Building Construction..................0 0.00 e eee eee 41-8] 40-9] 40-5] 103-9} 103-0) 94-8 
Highway Constructiom. .......... 2.0... . eee eee eens 39-5] 38-3) 38-9} 80-5) 79-1] 72-6 
mercer ee indioed paen) Racecar oT Moist ore tesaieroratereiee ao 42-1] 42-5) 60-4) 59-3) 54-7 
Otelsiandirestaurants..ciss cecsectalew cisiveieiels lie/eeleleleler : 43:0} 48-3] 59-7] 58-5) 53-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............0e.eeeeeeeeees 41-1] 40-3) 40- 62-0) 61-0) 57:5 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 








Average 
Weekly Wages 


Oct. 
1.1948 
$ 





|| 40.68 


44.43 











Sept. | Oct. 
1.1948]1.1947 


$ 
38.95) 35.95 
42.38) 39.41 
35.61] 32.46 
36.72} 31.29 
34.75) 31.96 
39.33) 36.34 
27.71] 26.68 
26.30] 25.50 
34.94] 32.80 
36.15} 34.10 
31.89] 31.01 








45.71) 40.89 
40.41] 37.79 
47.51) 41.52 
50.41) 44.01 
32.48] 30.20 
49.20) 43.98 
50.17] 44.25 
51.16] 46.25 
42.41) 37.51 


43.83] 38.94 
42.13] 38.39 
30.30) 28.24 
24.97) 23.25 


25,16] 23,12 
24.58] 23.58 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: Aug, 1, 1948, 202-1; Sept. 1, 1948, 215-6; Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; at Oct. 1, 1947 


the index was 180-3. 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNIN 
GS FOR WAGE 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA Rae once nae 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S, Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 


eS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





















Average 
Bue ours Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average Average 
eriWeolz arnings | Earnings | Weekl Cost of Real 
Pp vy Ty 
Barnings | Eiving | Weekly 
cts. $ 
ha preceding ETE 
anuar gf PLO4S cmamiaincs es msicie Se : 70. : 
Pelee 10a ce ted a1 ee wee ae 
March TA gC oe ee es 45-8 : dors Ce 
‘ ‘ 70-1 32-11 106-3 110-7 
April aN 1945 Echo sinltratelavclerioiecere 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 110-6 
ay Se1045 aonb weeds: 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 110-3 
June 1, 1945.00. 6.6.2. eeeeee 44-3 70°3 31:14 103-0 106-4 
July PA dO SOc eietters oyalenia iiss: 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 105-5 
August HF O46 Sac tints esecinek es 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 104-5 
Pepsembers el, LO4b i cadacnescmaciners 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 104-1 
istaber dik 1 I08B scan saconcesan. 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 103-6 
November 1, 1045. Fools cisianis vies 44.9 67-5 80°31 100-3 103-4 
December ety 1945 cite esc. sata 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 102-2 
January 1, gl 0462 hema ercecatics 44.2% 67-9 30-01* | 
February DY 1946. 5s Setters orate cist 44-1 68-1 30.08 od 102-5 
March DS OSG canbe is ctera ateiare ere 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 101-7 
April D086. ek reese retorsie. crete 44-4 68-4 30°37 100-5 102-9 
May 1 1946 os Spicrece's estuaries 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 99-3 
June UM TOLG: rabeccsarte igs ie ete 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 96-0 
July PAO SG tae ectcecels oieieant 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 97-0 
August HEM OAG: Bc Saeemesew ses 43-0 70.0 30-10 99-6 98-0 
September? 1, 1946.20. 6 saese ance 42-7 70°6 30-15 99-8 98-3 
October 1; 19462 oc cataitebae ice. 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 98-8 
November ''> 1946.22.60 sec0c560 0% 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 99-5 
December! 1551946 eo. cmos tenes 43 +2 74:5 82-18 106°5 103: 
1 be pr 
January r 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 104-8 
February a 43-1 76-3 | 32-89 108:8 105-2 
March i, 43-4 77-1 ' 33-46 110-7 106-1 
April i, 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 104-9 
May i 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 103-9 
June 1, 42-9 79:9 34-28 113-4 103-9 
July 1 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 102-1 
August 1; 42-5 81:3 34-55 114-3 103-4 
Sengenibente 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 102-0 
Oniober antl: 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 103-5 
November 1, 42-9 84-7 36 +34 120:3 103-5 
December 1, 43-5 85-5 87°19 123-1 104-2 
January Me OAS Ae sciete vase svoveisre we 43-2* 86:6 37-41* 123-8 103-2 
February Me A048 ia salee neiaus ee 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 101-0 
March PN 1048 ene oa 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 103-1 
April Ba ROAS rts Mela aostaieass 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 103+7 
May CSAS, Satatien oucv<ieme. 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 102-8 
June 1, 1948.. 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 101-0 
July DOSE pete ccistenttau toss 42-0 92-3 38°77 128-3 101-1 
August Hh AAG Be Vetie aid nce esas 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 101-4 
September 1, 1948) 0.0. iccssess- 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 100-2 
October Day 1048 (Diora hoe Meneses 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 104-3 














* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 


1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Sourcg: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 


























Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

CCCTNOCE MALO DRE Re SOR rear eae eerkr eae 66, 008 26, 865 92,873 | 141,678 38, 038 179, 711 
Decaber IM e, eRe eRe A TN eee ACO 68, 818 38,707 | 107,525 | 110,465 29, 003 139, 468 
eee ber wel Gi cami tee adie screen meeeariaet 35, 947 22, 325 58, 272 82, 990 33, 584 116,574 
January. HOLS SMIMER Ry Gein. sus gaeentnttee ios 23, 515 17, 151 40,666 | 111,304 31, 108 142, 412 
HIG INEU ATV ae 04 Staves eit late seta ter syste aes crer tenia. tercuet sien 18,171 16, 007 34,178 | 142, 783 43, 951 186, 734 
URSTGIR, || SRIGYUGR daiaieceae ete aeatierae ere teme ate Rreemeiree 16, 416 15, 784 32,200 | 155,249 45, 105 200, 354 
ee HS ARNE a ed, een Pct eR eR eS 20, 475 17, 800 38,275 | 150,032 43, 767 193, 799 
May, GASTRRE Ee Up hen ce 5 Ae ae 28, 602 21, 335 49,937 | 123, 130 42, 082 165, 212 
June, [OA GROMER Rh eee tl coe a ete 37,126 | 23.240 | 60,366) 92,606 | 38,319 | 130,925 
July, OA gaia ee ths eM nap. c ncn mec at 34, 242 22, 183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118, 570 
‘August, TOA RON MM he Rh kre ee oteen A ni horeae 30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 32, 715 96, 273 
Rentamiber wl QASh co sshecenemonenact dsceeeeicret sins: 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29, 734 88, 345 
OSTA MnanT O41 OPN ge vce tae heen ee ra eee eer sa 41,047 22, 870 63, 917 56, 725 30, 607 87, 332 
NO e Dera LOA Siete ae eee leeresaimmertecteririnsats 31, 856 18, 595 50, 451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
Deco TCT 1048 GQ) eect eeee eek umerenciat 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92, 144 37, 408 129,552 


Se ee eee ee ae 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 28, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 























Change from 
| September 30, 1948 
Industry Male Female Total oui t 
er- 
Absolute Cones 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............-.--- 1,066 260 1,326 — 1,148 —46-4 
Ogee Te A i coe Ase en ae: 7,876 10 7,886 | +. 884 412-6 
Pulp WOO Gd cererecty hate ec oie ess east bieveyet  aysgoue a ehefenaelctoses sia 6,078 6 6, 084 + 1,264 +26+2 
Guinally Ob ee Yenc tee see erase se ae as ee inlrhsiedan seins 1, 632 3 1,635 | — 481 —20°9 
@ib ers lo erin week ceraiele facie aay se varstevscernovssishesenent senses teres 166 1 167 | + 51 +44-0 
1,864 18 1,882) = 895 —32-2 
275 2 277 _ 94 —25-3 
40 — 40 35 —46-7 
455 5 460 — 187 —28-9 
UN ce lie yes avchche actors oie ave etelevcevoeniisieyasseatey Senet 940 = 940 — 206 —18-0 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
MMUTETE LS Amer earch croe meierern teint crrersrearsl stole 94 7 101 — 3879 —79-0 
Prospecting and oil producing............+++-+005 60 4 64 ate 6 +10-3 
IVE AEA UP ACUUPIM Ecos sees oeroes chia ese sho vesee eveneke ne steer ovate 6,537 6,865 13,402 | — 4,284 —24-0 
Food and kindred products... ........s0000ler 00+ 678 697 1,375 = §87 —39-2 
OxtilEs tADDALSL Ob CEs st cscssrelota trove ve. ela anolerereveus orereds 840 3, 962 4,802 | — 715 —13-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,006 165 Le — 800 —40-6 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 664 422 1, 086 — 231 —17°5 
Chemicals and allied products............020s505 280 160 440 = 17 — 3-7 
Products of petroleum and coal...............6-++ 41 19 60 = 7 —10-5 
Rubber prod uctsin.< ssctieae das w resus ou eames : 56 52 108 - 47 —30°3 
Meather‘and! products cee. croc sate aibie olelie wlerst siete 251 582 833 | — 165 —16-5 
Stone, clay and glass products,.,...........0+05: 265 62 327 =— 86 —20-8 
Tron and steel and products. .....:..n.ns00. memes vies 596 84 680 — 266 —28+1 
Non-ferrous metalsiand products... se s.cce ne os 334 124 458 | — 368 —44-6 
Machinery, 22. s./esele<ocee ee vis sien dae el rinieieinie nines 392 60 452 — 269 —37°3 
Electrical equipment and products............... 318 108 426 — 158 —27:1 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 816 368 1,184 — 218 —15°6 
COTSERU CHOI sieccots fers eizioe whe winie'e ole /alh iolornraseve?aicis Nects a= 5,475 60 5,535 — 2,435 —30-6 
Transportation and Storage....................05-- 1,388 78 1,466 — 584 —28°5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. ..... 334 rr 611 119 —16-3 
PE Tea Lee ets < eyarera avey anaes ara ave ate ravershayeis Si evbrefeisnyorece aroeielenaretereee 3,222 3,442 6, 664 — 1,388 —17:2 
WR OV SSE Ges aisis lasovetecaraietevayevetalnarsis, ctevsuyereuevsnayersssushene ere 1,084 445 1,529 — 6516 —25-2 
REGO GULL elcasr apanvtsvarcueFesreiase susr 3 (etauera yey news avere epee eteeratas 2,138 2,997 5, 135 — 872 —14-5 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 805 661 1,466 = 27 — 1:8 
SOT VAC Ome etter sc aseress diets tose Gs drasahis SEAS OO 3,291 6,918 10,209 — 3,514 —25-6 
Public 970 416 1,386 — 522 —27-4 
Domestic 124 2, 694 2,818 — 707 —20-1 
Personal Lies 3,498 4,621 — 2,024 —30°-5 
Other service 1,074 310 1,384 — 261 —15-9 
All Industries 31,858 18,589 50,447 —13,460 —21-1 























Lit 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLA 
a CED APPLICANTS BY OC 
AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 28, 1948 yee 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





Oceana onal Group Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 























Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers 7 
Clerical Workers : 1 ae oa 1, 278 3,207 799 4,006 
se Wontar ae] Gat) soo] ar) ode) 
ersonal and D r aNd } , 4, hc , 7, 824 
ee ee toe. 1,011 | 5,960 6,971} $162 | 6,417 | 14,579 
Agriculture and Vishing................00000.0.. Ost ee oF 90 921 a 928 
Bi isdiand demiskited Worker too. 2 ee eae 19 980 1,071 144 1,215 
Food and kindred products...................... Wt geek ae 21,917 5, 012 26, 929 
plextiles; clothing veta.k amacehe nae sccuvencsor. a 162 456 306 762 
Lumber and wood products..................... ll 3, 069 3, 436 487 2,467 2, 954 
Pulp, paperiand printing: --.<.casec:-.s022c.ccn0. AE - 8, 083 1, 239 59 1, 298 
heather and products, aoc cs ooh aseeouosotcdeccn: ne : a7 240 433 272 705 
Stone, clay and glass products................... ree 277 399 485 igl ‘676 
Metal worlcmg: Sar otisen os Sete ieeimncinttlhnc nak a 2 92 52 11 63 
Bleateen ee eh ee bee enaeraee 42) 1,251) 4,033 27 4,310 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c......... 184 40 224 547 191 738 
Ria nee oan eh a ee 43 212 68 | 280 
Construction BAS | ois ce acine 448 B33) arent ee | 333 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 3, 027 sastaecazain state 3,027 3, 993 3 3,996 
Communications and public utility............. 829 2 831 3,613 31 3, 644 
pUradelsnd SerVviCOs seen sae tone Dose eines an 124 |... .. 22. 124 85 2 87 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 247 257 504 654 411 1,065 
orem coin ae See aman Ee cp LH Hh tea ss, 1,539 104 1, 643 3,507 595 4,102 
PNDDTEOGI CES ee mCRe me tice mayne e a; Pama Giiateiciok 64 10 74 476 83 559 
230 22 252 1,312 45 1,357 
Wnskilled: Workers steno esenccest ees acest cig ess 8,579 3,461 | 12,040 | 24,720 6, 362 31, 082 
Hoodbandstobaccotees sacekna-e ek tabi nce 312 591 903 479 970 1,449 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 366 54 420 935 239 1,174 
Metalworking ; 330 89 419 807 119 926 
Construction. ..05.5.0..% ee 2 BOS. enn eeiaAets- 2,454 SHOOZ A Nieves 3,092 
Other unskilled workers 5,117 2,727 7,844 19, 407 5, 034 24,441 
Potala. cake otiens wees oaks eh si aette 3, 1856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34,280 101,849 
TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
























Weekly Average 
Industry --— 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Aoricul ore, mani gs ET AppING s.r sceisieiaciesels ove eeis c, cccvtla,® vie sujelb ole vidio aitlage 6 aslete rk 1, 130 1,047 950 
Reser irate ea are ere oleiere atee vaio ate a erate iads vatataie i cates ctevetbicravers tice gor aiSera elalaienehic 1, 987 793 571 
MURANO ye, yo oetatatei ae Sictes motaiv a vassiaceaitestate haltls Eivaia wiveh cial sie od eia.eyiera;scalhietna ena ene 504 473 351 
WIATGPACTHIING 52 Shc: qciain s,s 8 diate madsen e bceiepeu.s 6,011 5,911 3,640 
Food and kindred products..... 987 964 557 
EM GSEUCR APPALCL ODEs sind cede aietnciad. wine ausinfaye au pvie Scale sips ad ahs 1,092 812 471 
Lumber and finished lumber products 752 840 595 
Pulo.and paper Products: And. prmtimy vs. cee s-s scies Se did o\oeieletoie'e + wiles cle ance pias 476 426 274 
@hemicalsand allied products. ccc swe ercictsieieie o)esleier ele iene iol etarsisiesatsyaycievslsielavavevalere 264 284 152 
Products of petro len and (COBL ganctes savieefeie sit atts oiois wo oceisle fue ole ele no usienteins 43 48 31 
Rib Dem pLOCUG iss semen ramet cite yaoi oie sists oeste oiaisinustaghtarsieadisyeraysa.a oka 95 74 44 
HUSH Mi erIE Ce ITO CLRCHS sho eavets aero reve eae say foo aastetetei rule aves ees Os.n cyaiielexe-ofoGalere evel exeverecebne 186 166 86 
S hone rGlayvsAan Gd, D1 ASS DLOCUGHS tate ac.cs) selec teins: He ,o.creelsyarsitialeesie caters) evelprn piralee ayer 240 248 160 
PrOn ANG StCGl GHG PFOCNCTA. «08: —.cssele scour sincere sce Aelaloralas fas o(eitsGie le elena ae vilae ss 433 507 303 
Non-ferrous metals and products... .ceccc cc ce csc case nawen ae eecsswensy ane 248 289 194 
MERCI aT ere ye treat SP see aroha eee alata el ccafere lett sialo sia, akac eiae Solas wieadieleyyelsher eid gsayate' sels 308 344 211 
Electrical equipment and products...............20555 Fae tae ates eee aaattna the 265 287 166 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.........-....0.00e eevee 622 622 396 
Se A ERIGEIGI SE ie ee ee oe Sees tela eed wire a Gust eugene Date nae han tated 4,082 4,020 2,965 
Transportation and Storage......0.2.cccccccsecect ens esse eeeeeeneensreeramenss 1,178 1, 265 897 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities... 2... .u.cvecesrecesetece ener. 232 218 133 
GIRO Meee Pres core eee Vee ah ya ven toe ee tiie Gale ibs DDE Lhe aie haral nse sole Ho dad eratararnere 3,352 3,690 2,027 
Finance, Insurance, Real Hstate..........ccscccccecssececn cece necesensseeetenne 432 402 196 
TCS Tee ee Pt ier ens Tara tive bic sorays ancke enctniasoitrerskel Santos ele fueyesWiatenareteat 5,908 6,032 4,098 
PAU MUMichUs cri eam meee ett tiem okie ghee stork en avone otro cleft Fecal) aiatatgrames iets) aterene 24,816 23, 851 15, 828 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported Unfilled ers Referred Dineoments Unyinees 
during end 0 during to . end ot 
period period period | V2C@ncles) Regular | Casual perio 

rince Edward Island...............-.. 1,341 231 569 452 1,260 29 585 
f CharlottevOwmM een ndeei) aici arinerietisra sy 508 183 874 300 402 25 429 
GMAT Estes a iaiea eerie oaisinieisi.tisievslalereteleis es 833 48 195 152 858 4 156 
VAS COCA crete tare celeters sls seisie tr ofeievs) savslece ess 2,204 981 5,620 3,469 1,264 397 6,804 
ae OOM RTD CI 8 ies WE eT 2 106 39 30: (cee 153 
IB rid Sew abel reriniste eis cis ciate ele oto sh aioiale al 38 29 117 44 12 4 158 
REED ALTA X cue ptevoeveto ves cleheratccaraie) tie eh crete tsualie’a)s\ovet ote 1,045 663 2,037 1,334 564 194 2,412 
ATV OLTOGS oieiaie a-s etalal placniervisaVomn|ele ere ioinlrleloleis 14 7 65 30 7 lewsimareaers 131 
WEenitivalles me preiravetstereinierelatevorete. surueweareysDete sens 265 94 196 154 164 5 254 
Mew, CrpO Oley tslatecisiebatsierateier is oreie ei eleiwlersien recs 51 25 126 40 22 3 182 
INiewiG As zowirasetetels erersleieisiene v/epeloisiernie sal os 237 38 632 343 182 41 592 
Spring billbemcemacs csr ateecras emit terran vate Sit Ne ata test 2 50 11 FD ha caste Os 121 
SY CUTIOY wre ovata aye ol cleleiis le atv eis olienecairterepeyaieltiels Sb 46 1,668 1,071 178 149 1,959 
PUSTUNO serepetehepecctoraunterteteisieisieieteteiecvelelele esiossten: 152 69 300 249 87 1 319 
Yarmouth-Shelburne...............-5+. 14 8 323 54 1D jlsgaesteee 523 
New Brunswick 2,255 1,114 3,681 2,299 1,346 312 3,897 
Bathurst........ 120 § 101 17 2 150 
Campbellton 143 65 249 156 50 47 234 
Edmundston 65 8 135 82 68 6 94 
Fredericton... 131 83 175 135 86 2 145 
LIne crs aan Hees 155 60 159 149 Baa ld emcees 63 
Mionchonteveseetjeiaestecis ly sc 802 §23 1,214 816 408 159 1,337 
ING WiGASULOWarerciciel wsielselelasiers siscers 17 11 117 68 ATS ee catete toate 132 
Sain GAVORM Meh by octert eters elie cs sceleetes ciate verse 574 221 1,210 674 381 80 1,463 
St. Stephen 28 52 124 35 DA Ratan 182 
PSUBBOK EN hiss sare crm statcielaiotas.ncereipeaecanne 66 6 68 55 35 10 52 
IWGOUStOe Kanaceisiaciisirsisreitieles stele tarearorerecre 94 26 129 112 97 6 45 
Ce CON eee rcciancorca asic cis aaleintentes 23,000 13,267 29,396 18,574 11,118 657 28,138 
VA SDESLOS Het ah elecsarcis eitie scveToraearsifecTe 40 18 116 44 PS beverneeersiae 148 
Beauharnois 107 35 197 94 OBE I Scrervarianetes 220 
Buckingham 75 239 108 92 70 2 141 
@Wausapsoallepeecce cect tae cctede corsets 161 205 178 37 Dao | Rave ers 88 
Chandler 396 417 81 elt 3) | agrenetieee, 112 
Chicoutimi 898 684 860 895 267 3 837 
Molbeawiecccacaciacee vn ceoe a SUS cians 55 5 All Ruisinstacters 91 
Drummondville 253 57 438 242 156) || eceisse tere 551 
Farnham 63 93 61 33 So diene caus 72 
Gran visor srcetiaicias seeing sisiaerren avin 161 41 280 130 75 1 339 
EAU ereavonster siesta /eteetaratsiers eeteisre 572 558 710 475 214 2 749 
Joliette... 145 57 338 120 50 17 312 
MA ChHUtO samen Nac oso etioc tao cewees ter 105 34 115 84 50 1 95 
La Malbaie 61 1 175 63 56 1 184 
La Tuque 565 352 403 255 269) [Sey acceetestsiens 183 
Tueiyisinraayesisicerevere irteloiere stat cters 111 90 580 135 TOW vscnisiomicee 983 
AMI AGAM Op rperstetofels ties sisicleistarelateTewes syeletets areas a= 301 379 72 37 B61 erracereamiee 75 
Me ganttort sapieclentom ciao ae ae nisie seaie cictois = 80 24 308 147 71 3 214 
Mounts aUri one asics nok eons nese 26 68 52 39 SO) aerate 27 
Montmagny... gestae eve ok si uehees 151 126 206 49 43 1 211 
Montreal.... 13, 463 6, 662 12,190 10,711 6, 728 438 8,488 
Quebec... 1,422 806 3, 865 1,943 875 20 5,015 
Rimiouskiy.; 3s. ..+ 395 469 141 71 AQ Nic hetpatetaccts 213 
MUVIOLE GULLIOUD na clieo en see alee een 292 223 179 55 18 3 263 
HUOUY MMe he erotic stom ae Rete 401 177 399 384 183 8 246 
SbemArratOmernnc nae nnacotnte ns aels me eiuer 77 117 113 90 65 2 53 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 88 35 115 62 485) i sigastiras 93 
Slembherene aac siecce aeioeenoceeunee 90 49 105 7 BS Isher 113 
St. Georges de Beauce................. 34 24 90 37 230 | eNelvolasieers 141 
SGsELyacinthense cess ds nate nei Oosrecharen 89 126 223 55 28 1 321 
SGAVCAN Heroine ton ortereciicinrekawae ctinaies 194 123 1,307 228 LOE eet 416 
StRderomersemeacerem can couveGis wasentes 223 102 441 157 115 2 814 
St. Joseph d’Alma 37 47 88 31 26 2 127 
Shawinigan\ Hallss., accmarce cae ecice nen 174 195 563 245 1383) cerita 723 
Sherbrooke daca cienses Loree kan 917 263 1,257 926 499 112 1,133 
Sorel. ..... goood pddooacd snob nooo one 41 19 934 46 D0): | aecrstemtee ais 1,195 
Thetford Mines 95 25 338 178 87 9 429 
Three Rivers 312 160 953 384 152 22 1,523 
Wielidi Or eee mnt techie ce vices attics 147 54 222 128 103 5 188 
Walley Siecle ttn te sin. sane cdane Scenes 107 34 272 125 84 2 548 
Victoriaville 126 79 268 153 TBiolvetsicraprostte 464 
COontarlonire crete csicissersectsc et oes ete esetsnie 41,707 25,361 47,854 38,599 21,675 3,946 31,465 

PAT DD DIOM sa eteteie a shel sjeinale oleteieiais ejeaieversaisiste 125 379 81 81 YB 3 
BArrlchrentioniem erie cons + seller eh te 380 197 348 332 207 4 178 
PS OMS Wall Gere wrertors erates icine tiers ecaiwe erayeierete 258 161 417 400 225) leet 216 
BrACeDIIA Lemar tees os sicsctovin cede sles 187 73 213 198 129 1 99 
BIEN LONMER ere aeerastonie vis sisiats oko tate t 76 139 74 51 29 2 58 
Brantford......... ats 566 251 718 455 296 24 525 
IBroclevall omer cynteeetstae stais vette cio tadiste seks 95 20 141 105 76 1 119 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Hepoxted eo es Retptrod Placements 
uring end o + : 
period period Cee] vacancies | p, gular | Casual 
Carleton Places sntse coe scierns veh oce ducts 47 ae na Ae nO ahve & siete ie 
@hatham: aoa cl eer ne ane seiceeee EL ba ee ce ie a 3 
ODOUR ES caniecite stu momnie tis He i Be at 10, ee 
Collingwood........... fs 129 ae mt ae a 
Cornwallis Coacceit a ctnieces Senet eens, 418 4 oe ‘a a 4 
BOLE MIIOL. steerer ee eo. = ice ape Aa 118 ; 
ont Wirran Gea aee eaioetelcls ae aara meee es 222 2 a on 
filli 1,340 1,044 608 510 
Wort Walligm si cscnasciseceeaeeoc ees ,34 Dees ne ane oo a 
CGB D Nery taba can Ca eee ie Ts Ene 350 i HS e i 13 
Gan aNOQUoad-1 eterna sete nae ee ne: 32 5 ae - rate 
ca 398 203 443 427 220 4 
Eaten 2, 62: 1,342] 4,365) 3,551] 1,487 443 
Hamilton 2,629 ; : os rt 25 10 
FLAWIKGS DUT Mea. suerte esse eee oon 96 fe e a 1 
POP ONROM creer pam ween ecco siete 53 a be a 4 
ISA DUS ASIN sreiasicoioualericreaalelseaceaneleloes 255 ie By i lL ae 
REN OPAL Sarachis tees AANA oeinaceie Gan eiees 473 2 ped aa 408 3% 
ECM URUOMS (cee oniiace onan nscale ese. 544 oe] i fs O46 19 
Barisland Takes 5.5 slejcsideive cee phos sictewiate 359 ae 708 er a 
Katehener-Waterloo:«s.\vacse-cseneece. 632 - oe be 1h 43 
GCATHIA SHON <3 Aho cae noe ee celaaen aa i 142 i oe 10 e 99 
PAN ASS VERE whyaagerieciehieie orci coeejee ae ones 116 oo ys a satin) eee ak 
oa 48 1,349 2,101 2,201 1,060 228 
Bon dOnt saOaelacstiesicceeweisisaeioee eet 1,946 ee ae "160 89 4 
ee "ib 24 97 64 AOI iecorsthertooe 
co Included with Barrie 
No nee 7 294 157 559 390 2 
oe ee a 110 623 394 242 19 
eo 19 212 413 368 259 47 
NOCH. Pay. oe ae secon nae oan a = ae Be ie il 
Orla Laos << a re ae fa aoe re 
He eos 852 905 2, 553 1,759 943 232 
Aber oa : 189 35 316 214 147 8 
Owen ‘Soundisccs oc et de ace suse senuse. a a 107 33 Oo kena 
PATIVA SOUNG .saicthinvet eistiiston cle Reece tvs audione oe oa Pa 493 na |e 
FP ONUDTOKG ba joda eisai Goats close Ot aioe ale of a a 4 ay 92 6 
OU G Lo crass sion oeicroane Goan haw Meee ae ole an ve Pr 497 300: eee 
POteLDOLOUSD ia srsists ite ieteia se nh eh ners wieie a i. ve =o go"t ea ame 
IPICCON g seinsiog cee aatelscise ae eae tes nance ae oie 750 596 748 9 
"59 "50 263 122 51 4 
65 48 109 129 OF Wiashacntes 
10 20 41 13 Te Dene haetn ce 
IPresCObba ste econ: oe cn doom onetonasitae. Pe ig? 171 148 106) Ieee aoe 
RVOMINOW/s-ote diaraicteysiereiote elo sistetacraiersarie re it 1,285 519 290 ii0 
bs Catharines eo. dvaswcatac oder ne cnar or 1, oa 279 190 16 
Sire LROMAH? septs alee nels teresa a los ay 3 aa 366 189 3 
DATs e. Leese Dictate ers We elere  aeere oiele ne an 377 201 5840 
Sault Ste. Marie ag rit 178 156 66 3 
BUM COG 8.7 a. ose cites ooh Aniuala reciente Seales an ‘a 171 995 1957| es 
Smiths Falls O54 99 284 277 118 73 
ee 71 43 155 83 108 fcc, 
Sturgeon Palla. ci .sisiscc.o.satelssietciajecslnere se ae er 1,282 1,118 746 147 
Sodbury... 2. vecssstie sence cemiirssite chee nee ae 56 33 od ee ee 
ERTS On IUEE.s stejeieitie(e-cie ofe eit elaciaye me Fe 51D 851 671 445 35 
MUAIMTAINE.sereraalelatsla tie ccloiden te apace ites 9,365 13,148 12,111 6,271 1,790 
Toronto. sag er 972 208 134 3 
Trenton... bd 79 78 41 10: (eee 
Walkerton... See sets tins eaieleis nae eee a a 1g 80 31 5 
Wallaceburg sce csaecuuicatate tacit acat aa a B89 499 309 1 
Willan de camera siaeiicier sista ciara. eens : ae ae 355 359 190) | eee 
WYGSEOI SS costes rie socieiae cee osleiaieleieie vaera.eie aod 17d 3, 381 1,950 848 378 
Windsor. act, fiassie nacla aisles asians . Ae 188 269 247 179 eee 
Woodstock wamesaosieneeenieines site ccnlte Te 
6,989 3,558 9,119 8,084 3,617 ’ 
MER NILOD A cosets inetsle see cine sisieiele lease 2s a ae 573 571 50) |e eee 
IBTan GOD ya Ancclisasiiac cet chine Maem. oF 4 143 115 52 : 
DERI So ee ciefllaie dts eueitias dee ed wk ale a 48 156 135 163 3 
Flin Flon..... fp BisTohe hero) cla steia\sfareloyp\e' ie (ni (ake a 77 179 100 BL 
Portage lavPraimenasdcbecswle cs nacies olen iE 136 53 38 95 |... “5439 
PINE VO iE tobe elareya rey ohe el laps) ej afe,ajnrelajolstoseca ete.ese16/~ 5 968 2, 661 8,015 7,125 2,996 : 
Winnipeg sfacccecsaacre vee edcrsierelattys siecle a y 
4,010 1,567 5,801 4,584 p08 807 
Sask atchewaa, ois s1s 60.00 vies clases 00 49 115 96 69 ae ig 
ENS LON SAIL tersrcetats c elole siaiece)ecsinreiole/aTela: sie let eis aa 018 674 561 208 8 
Moose Jaw...... Matataisietove{e/oleia\exats <1 aisjelete ics 55 159 131 5 
Worth Batblofondiys skcec eis stare efeisleisj0/s:010 Te 92 459 314 112 
HS IDET E aie rissa acai aeeea-> 1,970 870 465 
Prince Albert. . 1.770 579 2,213 ; 
i ce : 1, 121 412 226 
Regina 42... a. 871 300 1, 604 , 3 
ASA tOOn em certs sta euierteiaia selallerernie/erereei & 98 157 132 7 are 
SW ALG CMETEDG. cen ots tars eys:ciersiole ora diaveseic overs ne 83 198 97 70 3 
edhe eee TSS Saag 122} 2921162 
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TABLE D-5.—-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


OCTOZER 1 TO OCTOBER 28, 1848 























Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported Unfilled os Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of aun to. end of 
period period pariod vacancies! Regular | Casual period 

PAM CR Career erat elaleiciiti eierscietersretelevcre nies 7,364 2,706 9,057 8,267 4,831 1,072 3,920 
IB aa MONG en ari sinie nck tn eit, ely states 113 155 84 UL PBS sateen co caitioe 66 
ON Ary nce tetas on bnbeselavntere weer erauincarey 2,753 857 3,608 3, 269 L703 503 1,742 
Drumheller a 121 39 134 112 103 Me 61 
AY GTVOMbOME Reyer eevee traverse einetslenestriiocKesh 3,427 1, 092 4,249 3,926 isle di 542 1,627 
LEO CLS OME re RetrereReniaes ae star Keke osels iors caret estes exe0t 153 127 87 72 LOSS iivsscsmueeeternt 44 
Lethbridge 486 182 606 571 382 19 245 
Mie da Cime ELA Gi eead cre wicinatess cnr ne iesoe ures aie 148 155 163 131 DAY INH, Aatesay tegesene 97 
(led AICOr erecta gs calte sets ae oieisna a usvemers 163 99 126 115 120 1 38 
British Columbia.....................- 10,392 2,455 19,183 11,075 6,476 1,063 18,449 
a Wake iihtecan customs 'sleirancawrlonnne Hac Ae 43 299 203 173 15 145 
(Gountena yee eceeiace asus acre erac 76 44 130 42 QD see store the mers 140 
Gram TrOOk ae see aiseh rites acme) veers 161 32 154 164 TAS Mine veesircehere + 44 
Dawson Creek 132 a 92 98 S8bl euneieasse 28 
MD rea oa coe Genistein y nie eran sass 185 44 322 231 176 6 216 
Kiam OO pS Ayer iersun-wke siete eare aerate 276 7 285 231 OOD pretesaieetalor 132 
HRGLO Wa Steere telomeres sons uesearninsie 153 16 231 285 123 27 92 
INSTI AIIM Ober crater sence sists. duevcisialeressteveser ahs vst 152 19 234 213 104 31 183 
INGISOM aa ier ee Ry aed eae es oe GmaatY 140 52 164 123 105 1 139 
INS WaVVeStIUINSTOT cn clover ceric a sictelesie enters 544 152 1, 540 642 314 81 2,199 
(NOrGy VANCOUVER scouts cis ante le «cieterenchet 386 48 708 406 308 Ti 649 
Ren bictOm ers sae csces ten iene s+ ayes seussnshale 148 47 162 115 82 1 106 
PGE Odd tcte tive coie alr Serstecus iin eraeereuetitie 201 65 314 215 LZ rornclen eters 223 
Prince George.. 462 LTS 445 482 370 9 165 
122 11 260 134 LOD) errenaiscn cies 270 
135 11 142 133 119 6 60 
129 52 235 188 PDD, Il venatavercnetacesy: 185 
5, 708 1, 127 11,366 6, 008 3,092 775 11,130 
242 68 369 224 190 5 194 
764 343 1,587 848 436 92 2,077 
99 18 144 90 72 7 72 
99, 262 51,240 130,280 95, 403 53,586 9,725 101,814 
68, 200 32,381 91, 333 64, 839 39,635 5,188 67,529 
31, 062 18, 859 38, 947 30, 564 13,951 4,537 34,285 





























TABLE D-6€—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 























< Applications Placements 
Year = = 

Male Female Total Male |] Female Total 
584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044, 610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1, 681, 411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1, 583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1, 189, 646 439, 577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
TOAST PASWOEKS) hee cents saciseiclean metas are. 971, 673 367, 889 1,339, 562 471, 830 187, 229 659, 059 
MOA SHAS WEEKS) las coctaciscte Aaiane itera wei ole war rs 952, 523 381, 958 1,334, 481 429,016 179, 452 608, 468 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
By Regions from April 1, 1947, to October 31, 1947 and from April 1, 1948 to October 30, 1948 

















1947 1948 
Region e Insured In d 
Employers Employers Sure 

tea Persons ete Persons 

a Registered Registered Registered Registered 
WMigiahtlin ste Aenean er amo RM me Lk oe TB De 14, 100 228,777 15, 709 248, 398 
Quebec........ Reese sees SCR RE eater sate eee Rica mcrae tierce eee 48,012 865, 780 55, 430 965, 273 
POO ee RCM has ee atnn toot e cadence a 69,101 | 1,238)395 75.675 | 1,338,251 
IETOITLG eevee eet eee Mae RR eh ee 33, 968 458, 745 39,673 511, 342 
EACTT Co ar CRM eee See We ee eee indnee 20, 146 315, 550 23,920 360, 206 
Wopalktor Ganadas spe Mean som eat eek ee 185, 327 3, 107, 247 210, 407 3,423,470 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY 1942 TO GCTOBER, 1948 

















7 7 7 7 
a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(") 

MARU YR ere Sate caylee ark Se ar Faee edie Bic pie aes 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 109,311 
We brUary a Soe cigs ae tcecmenn: 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47, 141 88, 016 
BV nCh EN tr Settee Nir ees e ameawn 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43, 675 76, 248 
PAD EU atseeeelsfceieeisraaks Saath Eee ortioe 2,925 3, 953 6,453 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 
My rere ce Rae oR ese, iS 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42, 257 
Bee eee tc ciae natha a Gu eee 4, 629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 
Sil re eet ais mas era cae > atone en ee cio 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38,790 
PAC CRS Det teh toate ee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 
POD LCTAWELAT ame eit Matige notion tion 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 33,036 
Gactober ia pene ee eee oa ceoc eee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 894 34, 743 43, 620 
Wovem boron ceo c eae etUyaLs Sisidte pas 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 ATS S12) \\\o evel stoevetnse 
Becemibenen as. tet seo theese ee 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 TO) 840) | re Sira nce te 

EE OCA sisateratec asco op stare ozt.6 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 562,369 























(1) Revised claims included. 


See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1948 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 










































Province i Not 
Entitled Entitled Referred ‘ 
Total Initial Renewal} Revised to | sa to Pending 
Benefit Benet Appeal 

Prince Edward Island........ 151 66 58 27 109 AQ IO aeetee 32 
IN GWA IS COblAs necesito a 3,558 2,036 1,120 402 2,532 735 63 781 
New Brunswi¢k. i ciasn sees. : 1, 840 962 625 253 De 435 39 : 559 
QUEDOC re Pes mentee oe een. 14, 208 7,661 4,317 2, 230 8, 666 3,903 515 3,956 
Ontario teen ee niece ae 12,379 7,021 3, 955 1,043 8,405 2,505 197 3, 587 
VUMUBO DE. anes stic om eeroaiste aie: 1,786 896 504 368 1 db: 530 61 313 
Saskatchewan................ 936 537 274 125 586 209 17 305 
PAN OnCain Mines see eel 1,395 943 313 139 1,024 281 19 260 
British Columbia.. vcccse%<0+0 > 7,385 4,416 2,400 569 4,563 1,744 72 2, 230 
Total Canada, October, 1948....| 43,620 24,538 13, 566 5,516 283,112 10,384 (1) 983 12, 028 
Total Canada, September, 1948) 33,036 17, 084 11, 109 4, 893 22, 642 9, 106(2) 756 8, 063 
Total Canada, October, 1947....| 34,743 20,512 8, 857 5,374 23, 109 8, 870(2) 1, 123 13,927 

(1) In addition, there were 181 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 157 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 218 special requests not granted. 

TS 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


——t 
— 





Cumu- 

Month of Aon of eee 
i -Entitle October ctober otal for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement ep ae ial 


Fiscal Year 








Insufficient contributions and not in insurable EMplOyMENt. «ceiver see ceinee es oe 875 ae 120 25, 708 
Not capable of and not available for MACE LE ier Aeon ie oko anna atte Meant ete Mick ee ara 578 564 4,594 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute..........2++.seeerse sterner teen ete e sence 365 40 1, 298 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to AWOL oe once te aetna 1,309 1,274 12,734 
Discharged for misconduct..........- Fa oleiele Seeelele miele isin cjalnleobereielg mstelersithercicyalye1° 265 ‘ 448 By ae 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause........-..+++er eee se resets eres 2,489 Be 813 20, 238 
RO UST CASON CL Mmcamateve aisles wisfefol ie eicloperslele craig nisialosere clots] oan extican rere telesesntac am e\oishahae 989 2,125 17, 955 

EIN yes TMC ec terctoretav vei cletere ca a atclaravetete ie ovolcter#in exeteholisicts fol gi eoforneiecaluaers) 21s 8,870 10,384 86, 021 

















(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1948 





ub 






















e Number 
e ee Com- Number Amount 
$ B ch ate mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province pew Benefit | Benefit Paid 
ous During Paid (in Dollars) 
one Month 

Pn GodGc werd elses yicticsetotssaaincerelensisiste/eiel cis eielelelsieceieisiclvelesnversielelasterels 253 106 5,181 9,813 
INTO EU) SCO LAER erste tote lex. ctziecie aisielshejeralelsters\sleletelsre/alleletetel siete] ojelersts:sye)azers 3 3,909 1,706 74,127 151, 823 
IN ecole MUMS VA CLScins rer cvrstele, crareveie cls olereicleleleraloyaterore/sis\eVore oft) le) etoyeveleresataye 1,708 907 41, 894 82,903 
QT eC ace cia evans eet Pela’> ste'a] + el a)el> siesele) Lex eialeyaun -arieiniaeitashe eel siciniin ool: 17,325 6, 808 283,540 555, 647 
KO) TA CUTTS PeHPRT TOMETOL TE tech cea ore novensielshe voices Yeisen ehere bal pls/sVeveeFer aieY aioe eenegarevevtisroKe 13,251 5, 581 235, 028 466, 231 
IVEirn GON Sy atnetene rede tate tone roverehinercle/etatetensl br ovi ley evo, are/elers) ste) Tolar eleie)oloi-Leleiatelaxeloveleie 2,468 820 44,493 86, 766 
Roles RET HOE LO CU EATER let Tas -aclwiciece Me crereoatay erste aasst Gioia Ve MTenbiiye jem Ererarale ecaioeh 1,150 441 19,931 38, 834 
Alberta...... See iors Herero erercia he ca sien epatanslcrecal orapsrais Gra oterciaNee state ins shate 2,691 1,300 28, 730 60, 347 
PSTIGISH OOM Pah avai ove Sierelers s/e o)sls (n1e ihe ein olera/eluveluie eyeisie/=\oleielerel(s)elos/~ es 7,699 3, 662 145, 506 311,195 
‘Total, Canada, October, 1948. .........0..0seseeeeeees 50, 454 21,331 878, 430 1,763, 559 

Total, Canada, September, 1948.. 49,372 17,339 981, 967 1, 694, 139 

Total Canada, Octobery 1947 1s cj- clea cssieineirmieinarelsior 41,033 16, 168 814, 218 1,544,185 
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TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, AS OF OCTOBER 30, 1948 

















6 days s a w 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran and 4 12 a 24 = a i and 

under Ue ee ays aE over 
Prince Edward Island 287 66 ; 24 42 51 28 76 
218 53 16 34 37 20 53 
74 13 8 8 14 8 23 
Nova Scotia 4,852 1, 404 456 692 723 426 1,151 
8, 757 1,116 380 540 577 299 845 
3 1,095 288 76 152 146 127 306 
New Brunswick 2,770 759 233 343 452 278 705 
2, 004 589 176 245 805 212 477 
766 170 57 98 147 66 228 
Quebec 19,730 5,311 2,159 2,993 3, 033 1,836 4,398 
13,134 4,004 1,644 2,083 1,870 941 2,592 
6, 596 1,307 515 910 1,163 895 1,806 
Ontario 15,788 5,173 1,678 2,138 2,134 1, 266 3,399 
9,896 3,607 1,109 1,363 1,160 635 2,022 
: 5, 892 1,566 569 775 974 631 1,377 
Manitoba 2,596 718 188 324 429 229 708 
1,365 370 101 151 194 97 452 
1, 231 348 87 17 235 132 256 
Saskatchewan 1, 269 372 117 182 206 102 290 
796 273 81 100 115 46 181 
473 99 36 82 91 56 109 
Alberta 2,699 1,231 591 221 226 104 326 
M 2,112 1,046 526 115 121 58 246 
oA 7 587 185 65 106 105 46 80 
British Columbia 9,853 2,725 1,073 1,485 1,408 892 2,270 
Mal 7,091 2,000 774 1,016 981 560 1,760 
2,762 725 299 469 427 332 510 
Torau 59,844 17,759 6,519 8, 420 8, 662 5, 161 13,323 
40, 368 13, 058 4,807 5, 647 5, 360 2,868 8, 628 
19,476 4,701 1,712 2,773 3,302 2,293 4,695 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 





PAMIEUS Us arercleriyersisisicie 


Octoberwanracciie. 
November......... 
December.......... 


October ean. sacria 
November......... 
December.......... 


PANIES Goterteinera inrche rere 
September......... 
OGtOberiee fe shee 
November.........:. 





(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 























Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ace raghe ae 
since : urnish- isce]- ndex 
uae Total Food Rent ots Clothing ings and’| laneous (Come 
1939 & Services ede 
only) ft 
79°7 92-2 72°1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70:0 
87:0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134°3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80:0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117:3 118-2 135-5 104:8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93:3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 7:1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97:7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10°8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°68 118-4 130-7 111:5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 185-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
18-9 119-9 182-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112°3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24°65 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107:3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
26+1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136- 
26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137.9 
27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
84°8 135-9 159°8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
85°56 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
88°38 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
41+1 142-2 171:3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
43°6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
448 146-0 178-7 119-9 120°3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122- . 
48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 ions ee 
49°+6 150:8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
68-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
68-1 154°3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
66-1 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
66:3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
88-38 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184°:6 
58°38 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181°5 166-0 124°6 184-5 

















*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100, 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1948 


(RASE:—August, 


1939 =100) 














Total Home 

So ces ae 2 > : Furnish- | Miscel- 

Vee a eee eae 
Elalikexerentshice ae os 140-6 152-2 152-0 200-2 109-1 131-5 189-8 154-4 119-0 
beso heer te eaters 141-4 156-4 156-2 197-0 113-8 135+1 188-2 154-9 123-5 
Montreal. cnet 146-3 163-1 162-5 213-0 117-4 126-5 174°5 170-3 121-5 
PROTORtORA ern eseeeer 141-5 155 +4 155-2 197-0 118-2 145-0 182-9 162-0 124-2 
Winnipeg ioc oc 139-2 152-8 153-0 200:7 114-4 120-5 170-9 169-7 119-8 
Saskatoon.......... 145-3 161-8 162-3 214-0 121-9 139-4 185-7 171-7 119-1 
Edmonton.......... 138-7 153-9 154-2 208-1 108-7 114-6 184°5 162-2 120-8 
Vancouver......... 143-4 161-3 161-1 210-0 112-1 138-9 192-3 162:1 127-3 
































N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Bass: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 
Latest Month 



































Price 
Ra Dec. Aug. Dec. Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
OTERO Per | i941 | 1943 | 1943 | 194° | 1948 | 1948 | NO® 

Beef, sirloin steak. ....... OS eR oO nae lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 258-8 259-1 251-6 70-2 
Beet roundiistéakk: <2 oaesw.cainca eo ties teen eee lb. 125-7 167-9 167°9 286-1 286-1 279-7 66-3 
IBGE IED WIASUCS vies ere sis cielo louhcciaiee ptie wales sisielals lb. 125-5 174°3 174°3 284-8 285-7 279-6 64-3 
Beel, shoulder, t3o.0c...5-- AR ale retater tie lb 132-7 161-6 162-3 301-3 301-3 296-9 47-2 
Beef, stewing, boneless...... ......... 002s eee lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 329-5 331-7 328-7 44-9 
Veal) front roll, boneless... .....62..00808s ees lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 288-8 295-9 300-6 50:8 
surrajas Lee Oasys cacic em o aicietere ata einvele/e vs-erahos lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 241-2 235-9 231-3 65-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut..............-+05- lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 243-9 245+4 236-5 64:3 
Pork, freah shoulder, hoek-off..............2.. lb. 127-0 143-4 143 +4 265-1 268-3 261-4 49-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on............. Ib. 132-3 141-5 142-5 232-0 233°3 233-3 74-4 
MEST eR PEC SS, cea octaves sists a ea toe ein atrane ats Bea /sareran sts lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 313-2 321-1 325-4 nydoul 
Shortening, vegetable......-..-cccceseccesees. lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 286-1 286-1 284-7 41-0 
eee Uae awa LATE vem piercctore chests tel stevens ocho’ doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 209-4 228-7 243-8 75-9 
UTE ine eee Py sree aie mysceto es eave ers ieee) dua Sea hidhe oreialavace qt. 110-0 95-4 95°4 159-6 159-6 160-5 17-5 
Butter, creamery, prints...... ees 2 Seances lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 267-4 267-8 267-8 73°1 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 tb.. ......,.c20ceeeeees pkg. 174-6 | 164-4] 165-4] 293-8] 226-0] 297-5 30-4 
Bread, plain white, wrapped... ..... ...--.-- lb. 106-5 106°3 106-3 150-8 150-8 150°8 9-5 
WOU) TINS rj SL ECLO eee ra cre ees eltia omse sialorera, evel aydicl= ¢ eleks lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Rolled oats, package..... ... Sm Secor sat lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 152-0 152-0 9-6 
Corn flakes, 8 02......0.++0. Dee ere pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 100-0] 160-9 | 160-9] 162-0 14-9 
EhOMAtCes CaURed 2A Hirai ne one eae denote tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 252-8 238-7 229-2 24-3 
IBBaB CATE C ye Siac na ae neve funk atte ates 0 ate or ol svets tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 151-7 150°8 150-0 18-0 
Corn, canned, 28), -...-.<0..-.- $2 foe Hols tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 200-0 191-1 188°5 21-3 
ES OATS UY tetotera)cictctnmeahveke oloorn ehesatee ata st3i sii io\nieas lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 296-1 294-1 288-2 14-7 
ODIO rere PNOTE og erste ve Caen ca eee ah 2 aliolay si lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 146-9 128-6 124-5 6-1 
ER OLECO CS eeeye sesterd eter ors rice tears cya areas Sherer ay 10 Ibs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 155-0 143-6 140-9 30°8 
RaVUMES SD Itllkcs acter ete omens cect evete alma Soa sto ee lb, 115-8 120-2 120-2 173-7 174-6 174°6 19-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk...) ccacvacareenssaey Ib 104-0 107-9 108-6 137-7 135-1 131-1 19-8 
(Oram ese ee cles a ters Wate esiela te elds [os sieipr a acsie wlolece’s doz 132-5 154-6 154-3 115-7 119-1 125-3 36-7 
Barrens coc sonee, aialererersy erpoeiafovereeie rae tieleleereemie sare doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 188°5 143-4 146°8 47-7 
Wait, BELA W WELTY 10 O05 ie dec cca oveesslarmpiss jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 151-0 150-4 150-4 24-7 
Peaches, 20 eee Peete Meee ental ote ena anace shone stout tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 154-3 151-3 148-7 29-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16°02... ..5.2...s00000000% jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 147-3 | 146-5] 145-8 19-8 
Gorn SyTUP ee Ue wee eitele stains cieeieie siecianneo-clecver tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 191-5 190-4 189-2 32-4 
Sugar; granulateds. cc pcccs ce ceme ae aelecesiees lb. 132-3 132:3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
SUA WV ELLOW ea artne chet araietecetel che leseleiecie:s e/sie12'e sa)sie1s lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 

MS eee te ee PM. Siem ER in RP ha ark lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 184-6 185-2 185-5 62-7 
On peeeaae MRL tae eee pkg. | 145-2] 131-6 | 131-6] 174-5] 174-1] 174-1 51-2 











* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1948, prices. 
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TABLY F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
(Compiled by the Dominion 








| 





























Beef , Pork 
a A z 
ag Fa 
Locality \ f fs i a 3 5 3 & 5 a. 
21a jeelg [2 12 18 | gel gel oe 
ze | c4| by] Ea | ge) Ea) Ge | 48] 22 | 
22 | #8 | se | 32] b2| 72] 2 | BS] Be) Be 
a@oj|e |e |a lo |e |e |e |e |e 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts, cts cts. 
Be one eter Bietsistatctale tiatalcreicieiaieien 68:0 G4 eb. secre AAO) I vancatevee | aterernecss 62-5 | 63-4 | 652-7 70:7 
eee Rca era ieterevcie)aveleriveriteiesiers 68:3 62-2 57-2 42-9 | 43-5] 35-0] 62-9 61-4} 48-8] 70-5 
8—New Glasgow.........-eeeeeeeeee 75-0 | 69:2) 70-8 | 48-5) 48-6]....... 65:5 | 67-6] 53:6 76-0 
A= Syn yieeicicicie aitielsiste ste wio\sivieto ieielois S2Si le (anor |bntacnnye 54-5 | 47-0 ]...3... 62-3 GS" Gl lc stersterere 74-8 
Bs UO Wereetias srateloieis ois oveisissoleiticitrateteyer® 67:3 | 60-8 | 60-7] 438-2] 45-0]....... 60:3 60-5 | 48-6 74-1 
NO aie aa aie 68-0 | 59-3] 56-3] 40-8] 39:3] 47-3 57-3 | 57-9] 42-5] 72-7 
7—Moncton....... 69-9 66:4 65-5 46-3 Ble 85 brctderects 64-4 66-1 50°5 76-0 
S— Saint Johny, .co26 ccc. cee cisiees owes 76-3 68-3 61-1 AG aif | 42M raverciere 62-6 62-7 | 46:4] 71:3 
Sree aooutinat Mo alsristanetsisierosscoioere aveetor 20M 7024 |) 16328) 45 Mh Seo nets celia cleteieie 58-8 | 49-4] 80-0 
MOSEL ul eeraetateterstststcwvelorcisis e's aisiersie/msieiel 66:5 | 63:3] 59-9] 45-8} 42-2) 47-0] 62-0] 60-2] 46-1 64:7 
11 “Montreal inciccce esses cece es cine 75-3 | 70-1 65:3 | 42-6 | 38-2 | 45-0] 64-5] 58-3] 47-0] 72-5 
ZC) UC DE Osta oreictite/«/ else t=ie)sis siejsie’ss isis «| 73:2] 68-6 | 63-4] 48-0] 38-7] 55-0} 64-4] 55-3] 46-1] 65-1 
13—8t. Hyacinthe’......:-...sse08e08 65:0 | 61-0} 57-3} 40-8] 31-8] 48-3 57-5 | 58-5 | 46-2} 72-0 
DAR SOR TONING otorcciois:cicialeieies sieisieis are cisie S32 Sn MOsal| Laval 4 Get AG sO oe en ecscinee 61-7 | 50-0] 75-4 
15—Sherbrooke...........cescssecees 69-7 | O7er || 58°6 | “42-9'), 35°25) 58*3 hoo... es 58-7 | 47-5 | 71-0 
TG SOrel hs ncwrctnpe s(n sieisieiscew vate s ciate ae |) (68801) 6Se Ol B6Se70 oot Wa Soean| sea vencllnertese 62-5 | 48-7 74-0 
17—Thetford Mines................. aj0ift asvaLolecods)| tater =taLet™)| epoLeksleast| (sesteie7aters||lnvetezate iol eVerateraverel| ayereveretsnell aictereravotel | eters testate | acter els 
1S — Three MRiversin.cae sees secs sce ore 79-1] 71-1 59-7 436 38°3 40-0 | 55-7] 59:1] 46-3 69-9 
Ontario— 
19-—Belle Ville .osfeis<icisieiciveis's s's10 si0'0 severe] O983 CBZ IGG 0) | e267 0/485 lertctrte 65-3 64-7 53:0 | 73-1 
20 —Brantior dices orice vinicie sie siviaielw'oieceie oo vided 67-8 | 66:8 | 51-7] 45-8} 52-0} 68-7 65-4 46-3 70:8 
21—Brockville..; ...03)5.0200s08 e000 o.| 72:3 | 67-7 | 66-8] 47-9 ASD i lic accel 68-5 68-4 53-4 76:3 
eee OH AUMAINL eiclacciesincieete s cereiosiee te 71:2 | 68-9 67:4 | 48:0] 46-7 ]....... 67-7 67-9 54:3 72°9 
$3-—Commwall ia. cisiccc caine siesisns selec ole 67-1 67-1] 61-7 | 45-1 4626.) emer ne 67-7 60-9 48-1 72-0 
24—Worb, William... 656 neces see econ. 62-3 | 58-7 | 61:3] 44-8] 40-5]....... 60-0 | 60-7 52:8 74-6 
25—Galt....... srofoctiaVsiatshstaineliacieisleravere o«| ¢2°8'] 69°2 | 68:0 | 60.2) 48:7 |......- 68-8 66:6 50°5 | 72-0 
26——-Gulelpbinemcasuiereiatiaeii sie cetecien 71:8 | 70-0] 67-4 53:0 | 49:0} 55-0] 68-8 | 64-9 44:0} 71:8 
27—Hamilton 71-8 | 69:0] 68-4] 50:8] 47-6] 56-1 68-9 65:6 | 46-3 70:9 
28—Kingston...........0.eceees soeoes| 69°21 | 66-5 | 62:6 | 46:5 | 48°0'1........ 65-2} 63-0 47-2 69-8 
290—Kitchener.....,.........ecccecee- 70-6 | 68-8 | 65-5 | 49-2] 46-7] 53:5 68-9 66:2 | 47-6] 72-6 
BO WONGON ts igisteccrelele steve. aleisis 210 612 ore di0's 70:3 | 68-7] 65-4} 49-8] 45-8] 51-5 69:3 64:6 | 46-6 71-8 
81—Niagara Falls................. mooi Ovew | ©6OsOi 645i A860]. 7a amen 64-4] 64-0] 49-3 69-4 
82—North Bay. iccccecscccsccsesccees 70:2 | 67-8] 65:5 | 49-3] 46-6 )....... 65-7 67-0 | 48-3 75:0 
S3— OSHAWA sicerc sreis:s celyelssiece's Sci ie lorelers 70:3 | 67:7] 66-3] 48-5] 45-4] 52-3 67-0 | 62:4] 45-5 69-4 


a eg eee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 


Bureau of Statistics) 


2 SS St = = ee ee 











a f : 5 g 
et 2 Zo Ee & 
cf/ se|se/ 2/8 | 228 /42)2 |e | of 
e4|ee|ES| 3) bs | S42) 22] os | 85 | a8 
ge | be | 68) ~s] 8s | de! ge] ve | Be | 28 
AU ae) PB? | ae | oF] EF [28] a8 | & 
cts cts cts ets: cts cts cts cts cts. cts 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown.......sc.000.00- 36-3 | 41-7] 76-4] 15-0'| 75-1] 32-3 9-3 6-4 9-2) 15-7 
Nova Scotia— 
MoH ALNAX Saepe sts aisteie eels Saito se 36-9 | 41-0] 79-5] 17-0] 74-8] 31-6 9-6 6-6°|. 11-0 1670 
S— Now, Glasgow. ncsess cima cers 37-4 | 41-2] 77-2] 17-0] 74-8] 32-4 Os 7 allah see 9:9] 16-3 
AY ANOY a area ieiststaieisiat slelelefele wieiesis (es 37-9 | 42-0] 84-5] 18-0] 74-8] 32-4 8-7 6-6 | 10-5] 16-2 
B= LTUT Oy aetn, aye lawless sisisie wea cionvnecis ss 37:0 | 40-2} 77-6] 16-0] 74-9] 32-1 9-4 6-3 | 10-3] 15-3 
New Brunswick— 
BE red eriGton sc ossiere,<i0i9 staicse 9) ovis sibs 36-6 | 41-8] 83-7 17-0 | 75-1] 32-1 10-0 6-2 8:5 15-4 
U—-NLONCLON froteciete de civieieisiate ts atate,< ines 38-1 41-6 83-4 17-0 | 75-1} 32-5] 10-0 6-5 10-0 15-6 
S— Sanh JOHN: g/eresissisinsieieceseieislons & 37-2} 41-6] 83-5] 18-0] 74-9] 33-2] 10-0 6-4 9-6} 15-1 
Quebec— 
9 ——-C ICOM aterein ris sis 6 etsioveoieus e'ais ye 39-3 | 43-2] 78-7} 17-0] 73:4] 30-7 8-0 G25 al rycen 14-7 
bed 10 ore este lava oie stat olale efaistevocisialcieis\< 34-5 | 40-6] 79-0] 18-0] 72-6] 29-8 8-7 5-8 9-9] 14-1 
AMON breAls acre to oeteia sn Salnieis/eate Sea ss: 36-8 | 41-4] 79-0] 17-5] 73-1] 30-1 9-3 5-8] 10-0] 14-9 
DP —ADUC DEG a eia'cteis(aie)s) cia 214 6 Sie sieleis/e'e sioy8 36-8 | 41-2] 77-5] 17-0] 73-4] 30-8 8-0 6-0} 10-1] 14-8 
ASS. ELVAOINTNE jer jeise 5 nis1¢.01e 0 vicisisicisss 36-7 | 41-0] 76-8] 16-0] 73-1] 30-1 8-0 6-1] 10-7] 14-3 
14—St. Johns..... Sia 6 9\s's v0 eGildvisive wae 39-0 | 40-5] 78-2 16:0 | 74:0] 30-7 8-0 6:3 10-4 15-0 
TG—Sherbrooke s; sies's s\se/sieeieisie'sieretersis!> 33-7 | 41-4 78-0 17-0} 73-1] 30-2 9-5 6-3 10-3 15-3 
HG——SSOrell s-ars'siiaiaieis 91«/e10/0i6/0)21s/0\a\s/o/s\s\ots’ai= 37-0 | 41-0} 74-8] 16-0} 72-8] 30-8 7-3 6-2] 10-1] 14-8 
17—Thetford Mines................... 87°5 40-6 78-3 16:0 | 72-8 | 30-2 8-0 6-2 9-5 15-4 
NS — EATS RAV ETS sg sic.cote aiese acels)s 10 siese. 6016 34-3 40-5 | 78-3 17-0 | 72-6] 29-9 8-0 6-0 9°7 16-1 
Ontario— 
LG——BELO Ville: va ciseresisisia'sieisieldia’a seisiayey= 36-6 | 41-0 73°5 17-0 | 74:0} 30-7 9-3 6-4 9-7 14-2 
PU ESTANTL ONG ware s\erore ¢iaisiti a sisleversralotetecare 35:2 | 39-7 75+7 17:0 | 73-4 | 29-4 9-3 6:3 5 14:5 
2E—BYOCICV ILO! ace) sip: pie lose sipieleren siela roils 36-2 | 41-2] 73-7 17-0 | 73:7 | 29-4 8-7 6:3 10-1 14-3 
PAO DAG HAT \areln;o 16; sivichsiete 4i¥0\s) rs 0/010 6 34-9 | 41-2 72-0 17:0 | 74:0 | 28-4 9-3 6-1 9°7 14-6 
B= COTO WALL sas c's o'oieis’'nss 6 s'die's)a,s p.sioieta 36-1 41-3 74-4 17-0 | 73:4} 29-4 8-7 6-2 9-5 14-0 
DA MOND, WILLA cts vicisicpoieie atele'ecislojeles 41> 36-4] 39-8] 81:3 18:0} 71-6 | 31-2 9-3 6-1 9-6 14-6 
a CO BLG aio tetera eiaiete oie/a lela ste aipietsisi<,e1 51016 ¢ 36-1] 40-9] 73-9| 17-0] 74-0] 29-6 9-3 6-1 9-5 | 14-6 
20 —-GrOL DEN scipisiels'e.e sisis sisisisisio'elsieisio dinate, 36-1 41-0 | 75-4 17:0 | 73:7 | 28-9 9-3 6:3 9-7 14:5 
27 NA AMICON, ais cle/s]e 5 oh pisis sie\s'e,sfo,e ole ere 85-9 | 40-7] 76-2] 18-0] 73-7] 29-3 9-3 6-2 9-8 | 14-7 
28—Kingston....... metstelsitieterclera/e eecee-| 86-1] 40-5] 74-9] 17-0] 78-2] 20-8 8-7 6-2 9-7 | 14-6 
29—Kitchener........ clalaoievelatelotstoietereral> 35-5 | 41-3] 72-0] 17-0] 73-7] 28-8 9:3 6+2 9-5} 14-3 
30—London.......... seleialolelsicievoie eis 36-1] 40-5] 73:8] 17-0] 73-6] 29-6 9-3 6-2 9-8] 14:2 
31—Niagara Valls. o.sicisrc.ccece seis 86-4] 41-5] 79:0] 17-5] 73-9] 29-8 8-7 6-2 9-8 | 14:8 
32—North Bay......... 86-6 | 41-8] 81:3] 18-0] 73-4] 30-4 9-3 6-4} 10-5] 15-3 
33—Oshawa............ deodao 35-4} 40-5] 77-4] 17-0) 73-7) 28-6 9-3 6°3 9-3 | 14-7 
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TABLE F-4.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 























Beef Pork 
2 S 8 a 
S g 2 é i || eee eee 
Locality q. & ey i £2| @,| 35 
» " By sO) o i 3 2 ° & es ke 
id ad lea fs a S 2 0 zz 72 
3 3 +8 ~ “S) ES s gH 2. 3 a4 
s ee Q a ‘ee ee Oia) BO 26 as 
Dis NSS Seth Hie tcome ee abecs Ce Cul ame Oma Shisialle cans a 
Bo | Balt ca Se theme leers leo | ee eee S Mes 
oe | 38 | 62 | 38) 62) gk) 22) 82) Ba lose 
a a ~ a mn > 4 fe Fa OQ 
cts cts. cts cts Gtss cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. 
34—Otitawa......cee cee ete reece eens 68-9 | 64-9 | 65-8 | 47-3 | 44-9| 50-0] 66-7] 63-8] 50-5] 74-0 
SO) Wel SOUMls sservieieierece efeueyepsbare)sisiniers 71-6 67°5 Cherelle AS ON 4a tataetetel fe toreieretsnc 65-0 50-7 69-3 
36—Peterborough.......+.+++6++e sees 79-1| 69-5] 65-1 | 51-4] 47-5] 54-0] 70-8 | 65-1] 48-1] 73-7 
27 Porb Arthur. nsee eens eve se coin 64-5 60-3 | 61-3 AMOR mA bole | erasers 61-3 58-9 50-4 75-6 
IP QUES Hes ANDI ALIMES or ieielsiomisieiss Feresala ea 5 67°8 67-4 66-5 BOON AIO) ater 5 66-7 65:0 | 46:3 68°+7 
BOSS ee NOME sare rheseiarie + ne ereletesths sei 69-4 | 66:0] 64-1] 49-7] 46-3 52-0 | 65-4] 64-1 50-4 | 69-0 
Aaa Sanal A emer tenet aectctsr cree ersiann 69-2 | 67-1] 63-3] 49-8] 46-7] 50-3] 67-0] 64:2) 47-1} 69-5 
41—=Sault Ste. Marie.............-5-4- 69.7 I (O%SG | GBs i Ae De) Abed ene. 68-3 66-9 | 54-7 | 75-1 
AD SU EUUN OIG Clie ltietele 2nsc04 + ova aisis wie verer ely 67-3 » 65-3 67-0 47-0 Ai Alla ere euenets 66-3 61-2 46-7 71-1 
AD SU cl [UM Ve tee nice ctetessie oer ecnche eet sleneey = 69-5 | 68:5 | 64-5 | 47-7] 48-9]....... 69-0 | 65-0 | 49-6} 71-9 
Aa tiie AU IIS ep teyate sya eter she rate ets rales teke ra 70-5 | 68:4] 64-3) 48-1 48-7 | 52-6] 71-2 | 67-2) 51-9) 73-4 
Amu OM OL IOepele vera telauel ore Syeteievers¥er- Tost 72-7 | 68:7 | 70-6 | 51:7] 47-3] 56-7) 67-9 | 64-7 | 45-5] 71-6 
c 
AG ==aVVielileumicli ner trreeaveloa\eisiarsyeisvers|sryrsreners 68:72) Goel) SOG) 460) 41 Gece ailetom eee 64-8 | 49-7} 68-7 
ANN VEINS OL ep etire eter siavsisteays setae cr oferese)s 69:2 | 66-5 | 62-9] 47-5 | 46-6] 55:3) 70-3] 65-1 48-1 69-2 
AOE OO USLO Clea ainsi eusisiereieiarsyereutveie inser 78) 6ie4 i 6b*6\ |) “476 45-6015 jane on 64:2 | 67-2 | 48-6] 71-8 
Manitoba— 
AQMP Omaa hie ashe 9 sele/oysiatctels s1i416700aie 6650 (G43 inane AS ial| Abii /aencterate|ltsneenacts Gite T Il, Sowa cic 76-1 
yO == WATE LO CO yey olove as teyei states areys 27s iapsreiress 62-2 | 56-4] 56-0| 43-8] 41-7] 44-9] 59-9] 59-5 | 50-0| 74-0 
Saskatchewan— 
BL MOOSE A Wire ieraie c:9y-0:s sve gis ersestavacsre ese 64-1 59-1 62°3 47-4 ABST nectar 62-7 61-1 44.§ 79-6 
Hl PLN COPA [DEE tire uxele are tevute, ate) eres e ey 66-2 | 62-6] 58-0] 46-4] 46-0] 48-3] 65-7] 64-5] 46-8] 73-4 
BS ENE CIN Deer tears rerey aed eceters siemens supers 63-6 | 59-7 | 57-5} 43-2] 48-7] 47-5] 62-5] 62-7] 48:4] 76-9 
DAR SAS KALOOM sa ersiey2 es svepereiels Wie els exvere a, oys 64:7 | 59-9 | 60-0] 45-9] 45-6] 53-3] 66-0] 65-7} 51-0] 81-0 
Alberta— CG 
Ph= Cal Par yicpak nas sameaosivswienassctens 64-7 | 61-4] 62-1] 44-3] 48-1] 438-6] 65-0] 63-1 52-4 | 80-7 
H6— Drumibeller s,s. c cae esie eens te yas POLO, BG Fe CQ SOC eA Ws fetes a er) se 70-0 | 70-0} 56-0] 83-2 
SiS WAMOntON ss iccaec veces essa ween ee 62-1] 58-0] 60-9} 42-1] 44-1] 49-3] 59-5] 61-3 | 48-7] 78:6 
HS Webhbrid@es....i.cncas cons cceccans 65:0) | 61-3 | 16207 » 48:8) 48:0) 85:7 lh, nun.. « 63-0 | 52-3] 82-5 
British Columbia— 
5 Oa earn CULT @). pat tetera stavate so. cel ape. s/ap averse, ee 77-5) 695 | 73-0) 4897 | 483 |. 0.0... 68-3 76:7 | 61-3 | 86-0 
60—New Westminster................ 70:6 | 66-8} 66-0} 48:0} 50-9] 50-5} 65-4] 70-8] 56-6] 84-4 
Gl =—Prince Rupert... wece eects ees. 80:0 | 69-7 | 82:0 | 49:5 | 47-7 ]....... 73-8 | 69-4 | 56-7 | 90-1 
GoeeMlbr eal ee eyerctes vennes trices cereals ucts je averssiyere 73+4 | 68-8] 69-9) 48-7 | 49-0]....... 72-5 | 73:6 | 62-1) 84-7 
Ho VDCOUVER Mai citsig sajna nse arene nia ssn ays 74-2 69-6 71-2 50-4 50°3 59:8 68-0 71-4 55-7 84-7 
Gam RLC HORA py sve s,s ors).«1 ossterereysnatavcistsreueraie ake 73:5 | 67-9} 70-4] 50-3| 49-6] 58-8] 70-2] 71-9] 54:8] 85-4 
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Locality 


86—Peterboroughy <a: ccsectersescccce 
SiS Port ATtalTes wack estate ana e 


Bf WANCB ODEs abrieetaciijnee sven itnee os 
tS W oodatoelatanc,cc.ccasbiac mceee 


Manitoba— 
49— Bandoneon. caceuaeeere ie 


50—Winnipeg...... Oe See ON Naterateeats 


Saskatchewan— 
Dl MOOSE MAW ars rctiroaces coerce 


BS — EUG DN erate torsss estat eieices toveren wtere-aie'o 
DA SAS IcATOOM-muen ies n since coon. 


Alberta— 
Bip ROA SHEA Too sds areas diane eee 


bG— Drumheller ssa airs: ainsisie lore eters 2 
i= HW AMONTOD seis veces so eittese 
$8—Leth ridge sou iics. vas ees cee conn. 


British Columbia— 
BO INGTIAIE OA sere ws rate sveveisiere/e)ave)b are'aie 2 


60—New Westminster.............. 
61—Prince Rupert................. 
G2 Drrallnhcire er yst= os otrete eae wale oe he 


638 VADCOUVER cis ciyssceeuiayeoot ss olen 


64—Victoria...... 











nhs z 
3 3 A eu: Seca § 
g) ba) 5 eel eee ae 
eae Peel ce | a ee | ee oa 
esilee|ea| #| 55 | 26 | 2218,/ 3. | 2 
ee ee bee | 2 gel de bee | gee 
a*] a" | g* | s* | 2*|8* | 2* | 88 | 38 | Bo 
cts cts ets cts ets cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
36-1 40-8 eA 18:0 | 73-4 30°4 8-7 6-1 9°7 14-5 
35:1 40-5 | 71-0 17-0 | 73-8 | 29-1 8-7 6-2 8-9 14-2 
36-3 39-9 74-6 17-0 | 73-7 | 29-2 9-3 6-3 9.8 14-1 
37+1 40-5 79-8 18-0 72-2 | 31:3 9:3 6-1 9-0 14-8 
35-5 | 40-1 78-6 17-5 | 73-1 29-4 8-7 6-1 9-6 14-4 
36-4 | 40-5 73-2 17-0 | 73-6 | 30-0 9-3 6-4 10-0 14-5 
36:6 | 42-4 72-3 17-0 | 73-8 | 30-2 9:3 6-4 10-2 14-8 
38-4 40-1 79-5 18-0 | 73-3 30-2 9-3 6-2 10-3 14-8 
35-5 | 41-4 71-6 17:0 | 73-6 | 29-5 9-3 5-9 9-9 14-7 
37-9 | 41-3 80-8 18-0 | ‘73-9 } 30-9 9-3 6-3 10-1 14-7 
37°6 41-2 81-2 20:0 | 72-9] 30-3 9-7 6-2 10-3 14-5 
36:3 | 40:0] 77:8 18-0 | 73-8 | 28-6 9:3 6-0 9-5 14-2 
36-0 | 40-3 77-6 18:0 | 74-0] 29-2 9-3 6-3 9°7 13-2 
35-4 40-4 74-4 18-0 | 73-3 29-3 9-3 6-2 9-7 14-6 
385°9 | 41-5 70-7 17-0 | 73-8 | 29-7 9-3 6-0 9-2 14-8 
37-4 40-4 75-0 16-0 | 70-2] 30-6 9-8 6-0 8-4 15-6 
37-6 38-1 77-7.| 17-0 | 70-8 | 30-7 10-0 5-9 9-3 14-7 
37-7 | 39-1 71-8 17-0 | 69-7 | 30-0 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
39-1 ALOU iscutorecels, 17-0} 70:6 | 29-5 8-0 6-0 86 14-7 
39-0 | 42-9 73-0 17:0] 69-6] 31-2 9-6 6-1 8-2 15-1 
38-9 41-1 72-6 17:0 | 70:1 29-9 8-8 5°7 8-3 14-7 
38-1 39°3 67°3 17-0 | 71-1 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
38-3 42-3 69:0] 20-0] 71-2 31-0 10-4 6-4 10-1 15-2 
38-8 | 39-1 66-3 17-0] 71-0] 30-0 9-6 5-9 8-9 14-2 
39-9 40-6 | 72-2 17:0 | 70-9} 30-4 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
40-6 | 43-0] 71-0} 20-0) 73-1 31-7 12-0 6-6 9-7 15-4 
39-1 41-3 69-8 17-0 | 72-9} 30-5 11-0 6-2 9-5 15-1 
40-2] 43-3 78-2 | 25:0] 73-3 33-3 13-0 7-0 10°8 15-9 
41-3] 45-8 73-3 20:0} 72-9] 31-3 12-0 6-4 9-4 15-7 
38-7 | 40-7 | 69-7 17:0 | 72-7 | 30-8 11:7 Gel 9-3 14-7 
40:8 | 42-3 72-4 19-0 | 72-7) 31-4 11-0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
























































Canned 
Vegetables 
ima) 

Locality ge = ; 3 > re 
ga) el a] §4/ ealcs 58 
Boo 6° oo es Sis nm Q. ate -s ao Bes 
BS BRO EA: Te Teele Saleem 
ets cts, ets cts, cts, cts. cts cts. cts ets. cts 
eG iotiatbwm nieces. o7-7| 17-8} 99-3| 15:0] 5-3] 26-8] 19-9] 24-0] 41-6] 63-7] 50-5 
eer ret ee ate esta: 26-0] 18-7 | 99-0] 14-9] 5-1] 26-3] 19-9] 19-1] 41-0] 49-4] 48-7 
3—New Glasgow.......+0-5- o4.9| 19-4] 91-4] 14:6] 5-5] 28-5] 22-1] 21-2] 42-6] 54-9] 50-9 
Mee STONEY atts iene one: 26-8] 18-6] 29-2} 15-1 | 5-3] 29-7] 20-0] 20-1] 41-8] 55-0] 49-5 
Feeinaro Meese section cee 25-2| 18-1} 29-0) 14:3] 5-1] 26-7] 21-8] 21-7] 33-3] 54-3] 49-8 
Bane etc Wir ised aes 26-8| 19-7| 22-1] 14-9| 5-7| 25-6] 17-5] 21-8] 44-1] 51-5] 50-9 
He MONGUOM cade. F<aa%0 00 26-2| 19-0} 29-4| 14-9] 5-4] 24-3] 18-5 | 21-1] 35-7] 52-4] 51-7 
8—Saint John.) ......0000850- 25-0) 17-6] 21-8] 14-8 5:3 | 23-4 | 18-4] 21-4] 40-0] 49-4) 48-7 
See ati 23-7| 18-6| 24-1| 15:0] 9-2] 35-5] 17-0] 25-0] 49-0] 56-3] 55-3 
OME HUlleeer ee ee 22-0| 15-9] 21-7| 14:0] 7-5] 28-7] 19-0] 20-0] 32-9] 46-1] 46-6 
11—Montreal.........06.0600- 19-4] 16-8| 19-7] 14:0] 7-0] 26-9] 20-6] 21-5] 33-3] 40-7] 47-5 
DINED, os agonnonsanancden 20-0} 18-3} 20-6] 13:8] 7-0] 24-9] 19-9] 21-0] 31-9] 46-5] 49-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 18-7 | 17-9| 20-4] 13-4] 8-4] 23-8] 19-8] 19-6] 44-1] 50-0] 47-3 
CA BemTolnateian anita 18 19-0 | 18-1] 19-9| 13-6] 6-6] 26-9] 20-8] 20-5| 43-3] 42-7] 46-3 
15—Sherbrooke...........-.-. 19-5 | 17-2} 20-8| 13-4] 6-5] 25-4] 21-9] 20-8] 36-4] 45-8] 49-0 
16 Sorel eee ae teaeinc ket 21-9| 16-8] 20-9| 13-4] 7-4] 28-7] 20-0] 21-4] 45-6] 46-7] 47-9 
17—Thetford Mines........... 20-6 | 18-0] 21-6| 12-6] 6-4] 25-4} 21-3] 19-3] 45-5] 53-0] 51-1 
18—Three Rivers...........-. 20-2] 16-4] 21-5] 12-8] 7-2] 22-1] 20-5] 22-4] 35-8] 46-9] 48-2 

Ontario— 
NG= Belleville, sas.0.5.55 acess 22-8| 17-71 21-7| 14-3] 5-0] 28-5] 17-6 | 17-9] 41-5] 48-5| 46-2 
20—Brantford................ 24.2] 17-2] 20-4] 14-0] 5-4] 28-5] 20-6] 18-0] 32-4] 43-7] 44-1 
MesBrookvillesctqans fede rc 24-8] 18-5] 21-5 | 15-4] 6-5] 32-4] 20-3] 18-4] 34-4] 41-5] 49-0 
Dom Chatham ateesrcn kos 23-0 | 18-1} 20-7 | 18-1] 4-1 | 30-2] 91-21 18-0] 98-1] 47-6] 46:7 
asaCornwally...sccoleesseees 20-8] 17-6| 20-8] 13-8] 5-4] 28-0] 19-0] 19-8] 36-3] 42-6] 49-2 
24—Fort William............. 23-3] 17-9} 20-9| 15-0] 6-0] 31-71 20-8] 21-9] 35-3] 51-7] 50-2 
De GalT ter ce tats ovine ssc: 23-3] 18-0] 20-2] 14-5] 5-2] 28-5] 19-8| 17-3] 31-1] 40-5] 44-4 
Penal phasis hens seahiine <a 23-7| 18-0} 21-4] 14-1] 57] 33-6] 20-5] 18-9| 32-6] 47-3] 45-1 
OTe Hamilton; sss ticcs.seaos 23-4] 17-2} 20-8| 14-3| 83] 31-7] 22-0] 17-4] 34-4] 49-8] 44-6 
28—Kingston........... ae 22-9| 17-4] 21-1| 15-3| 5-6] 29-6| 18-9] 18-3| 35-8| 43-6] 45-7 
29—Kitohener...........0000. 23-6] 19-0] 20-6] 15-0] 5-1] 27-9| 20-6] 18-1] 34-7] 41-7] 45-9 
BOmMIONIGA Hacked te ace tese es 23-8] 18-2} 20-2] 13-8] 5-4] 29-0] 20-4] 16-6] 32-7] 44-8| 43-5 
31—Niagara Falls...... tec 22-6] 18-2] 21-0] 13-8] 5-1] 29-9] 20-0] 17-1] 39-0] 43-3] 46-7 
32—North Bay...............|: 26-8 | 18-0| 21-3| 13-6] 5-5| 30-5| 17-7| 20-0] 37-5] 46-8] 49-5 
33—Oshawa.......... véseagvel 28°7 | 17-4 | 1198'|\ 14-6 | 4-9 “2B.9 | 48-4) ao-4)| 38-6) agegul added 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 
Se a ee ee ee ee ee 















































Sugar Coal 
Sia Bi q ae Rent (a) 
‘33 228 a pt ag 
88/38] ea | $2] eS | gf |] 3—| 88 | 2S 
es | Eel ey] as) 25|8sias|as| gs 
ea We on beam hoy ye me: fom G 
cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown......... 29-7 41-7 36:4 9-6 9-2 70-4 UPOR aencoe 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
2 PALA < Sa wsteincieisies'y 30's 30-3 | 42-3 | 35-2 9-4 9-4) 68:8 | 49-7 1.02... 16-57 | 28-50-82-50 
3—New Glasgow...........| 32-2 | 43-4] 35- 978) 9 <O=8:] 72s) 40-0" ee eal sae = 16- 00-20-00 
SV. ATIBY, srefolernialeieiele oe ms 30-1 | 44-0] 37-0] 10-0 DSO e meLY Oi OU sida \aeaeisrere 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
BEEN Ses etarareets Gieaieieiactes 31-5 | 41-6] 35-3 9-4 925% 70-1 O20 2r Ile cess LB“ OO Nate er eisenerereres 
New Brunswick— f 
6—Fredericton............ 30-5 | 43-5 | 34-8 9°7 96] 6859) | 497 [osc 16-30 | 21:00-25-00(b) 
f—-MORG TON eeias s's-cniele sieisis 31-1 43-9 35-0 10-0 9-9 66-4 AOS Oe taeice 15-95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
8—Saint John............. 27-7 | 41-0 | 35-3 9-7 925) 67225] 7 50RD steeies- 16-63 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
Sane PR eae Aen 34-3 | 43-7) 37-7 9-7 9-4] 71-1 53 7T|, 22 OO Wc arecece = ailisacastotele erereatetetetors 
1O— Falla adtcicte boron 28-2 | 37-6] 31-2 9-3 9:3 6022: I 5227) 22200. Wess scilinrs wearers etasoretiaes 
13 Montreal .< . 2 s<5asre sacs 28-2 40-6 31-9 9-0 9-3 66-0 52-6 | 23-05 |....... 24-50-28. 50(b) 
12=Quebecs.asssses coca 31:0 | 42:6 | 34-5 9-1 89 | 6227) 5279) 2100) [accra : 29-00-33 -00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe.........-. | 28:9 | 38-8] 32-3 9-0 8-9 | 60-3 | 53-1] 21-50 ]....... 
P4 St. SOAS iyo scisice riae-02:0' 30-0 39-6 33-9 8-9 9-0 58-7 S224) 2200: We, cis rs) -1| sversretebetsterarerehetatate 
15—Sherbrooke............. 31-1} 40-5 | 34-5 9-0 9:0} 62:8 | 52°7 | 22-25 |....... 21-50-25 -50(b) 
SG6—SOLGl eo dats oft acalsinieaidieiais iors 33-3 | 41:0] 34-4 9-0 887% I 6427) | 8225: 022200) icici aie.n1| stateerarcrotacereterctetstets 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31-7 38:9 | 36-9 9-1 9-0) 63-7 | 500) 2B! BO). aicis ctsaes| erolstareretelerecsisrstetniele 
18—Three Rivers............ 30-0 |. 39-9 | 33-2 9-1 89) 64-54) S290) VUBB: |e siesere, cell deste ormomuteeiete sels 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville........-...+.- 31-3 36-0 30°9 9-6 9-4 61-0 BLO) | QTC GO! he cisaicseilieteestent ry sretare tatters 
20—Brantford............-- 28-6 35-9 29-7 9-3 9-3 61-2 OL 2) 21550 |e erie. 22-50-26-50 
Zi—Brock-villo... assiecsisiies > 30-3 | 37-7] 30-8 9-6 OB 1 6257 | sb LS: | 22200 Wa cic ave ove: ietseioatetaasvateteleretuts 
22-—Chathant,.. soj<,\0cs 51310001 29-5 | 37-6 | 29-9 9-8 9-8 | 64-0] 53-2 | 22-50 ]....... 2300-27-00 
23— Cornwall, 5... ee sre.ais:e,010:0 30-2 38-2 29-9 9-1 9-1 61-4 HL 3 if) 2d" OO) I xs ores caiei| stsesveleeteresteleenetetete 
24—Fort William........... 28-5 | 43-5] 31-4 9-8 BeBe 6068) BO 2 |siste ciao 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
2b Gales rhacwi ac cle atin sina 28-1 34-0 | 29-6 9-4 9-2 | 62-6} 52:5 | 22-00 |....... 25- 50-29-50 
26—Guelph......22.02200000 28-7 | 36:4] 29-5 9-4 9283] 161 O) ©5256) I 20S 7b leeicmac 24-00-28 -00 
27—Hamilton.....,.0.2006+ 26-4 34-4 30-3 9-2 9-1 61-3 62-5 | 20°50 |....55. 29-50-33 -50 
28—Kingston.........-...-- 29-3 | 36-8 | 30-9 9-1 9-1 63-4 | 51-6 | 22-00 }....... 33-00-37 -00 
29—Kitechener.......:.....- 29:9] 36-4] 30-4 9-6 9:6 | 57-9] 653-0 | 22-00 }....... 30-00-34-00 
S0—— [On OU tote, cteleeiaseie/> <iate 28-8 | 36-8 | 29-3 9-6 9-4] 69-6 | 61-3 | 22-50 |....... 27: 50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls.......... 24-7 | 36-3] 31-0 9-7 Oro Gle8ie 2-6 20<50) |. scree 30-00-34 -00 
32—North Bay............ 31-4 | 38-6 | 35-0 10-0 9-9 | 66-3 62-5 | 24-00 |....... 2300-27-00 
83—Oshawa.............. 27-3 | 37-7] 30-1 9:5 9-3'| 63-1 | 52-6} 21-50 |....... 27-50-31-50 








—  ————————————————————————— —— ————————— —ravn—m—vOornrnrw— 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


























Canned 
Vegetables 
Locality 35 aa oa es s eines 4 83 
SS) ou | oa leas ies Peon 8 8 § | Bs 
Boo 66 ome) os ©: = alee need - aa s 
Bs ga 58 3? 3s 58 28 38 bs ge ge 
ets cts ets. cts cts cts. ets. ets cts. cts. cts. 
34—Ottawa.......-....seeeee 99:8) 76} 2087 | 13% 6-9 | 28-8 | 22-3 | 20-0] 35-2] 52 45-9 
35—Owen Sound............-- 94-4] 17-2] 20-4] 14-6 4-6] 28-4] 19-7] 18-2] 35-2] 40-1] 47-8 
36—Peterborough............ 93.8 || “L72)| 2060] 15-0 54] 25-7 | 20-5] 17-3] 83-1] 41-9] 46-2 
37—Port Arthur..........+.+- 94-0 | 18-8 | 21-7} 15-0 5-9 | 31-4] 21-0] 22-2] 31-8] 55-6] 49-7 
38—St. Catharines........... 24-2] 18-3] 20-7] 13-4 4-9 | 29-4] 21-0] 17-1] 80-9] 46-9] 45-9 
89—=St. Thomas......+...2>-- 93-9 | 19-3 | 21-4] 14-1 5-1} 27-5] 20-0| 17-1] 31-1 | 47-4] 47-4 
AQ=Garmiey...ajspres ces foes sie/se'e 95-4] 18-9] 21-7] 14-3 5-9 | 27-8] 20-7] 18-4] 39-4] 44-5] 47-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 25-2] 18-2 | 22-5] 15-9 6:7 | 33-6] 18-4 | 18-8} 35-7] 48-3} 48-8 
49 Stratlordicieccuseesaases 93-4 18:0 20-7 15-9 5-6 98:3 20-1 17-9 36-8 40-5 45-8 
AS SUG DULY se eceadct + <)cces e's 94-4) 16-5, 21-9] 14-1 6-1] 30-7] 19-6] 19-6] 35-5] 47-8] 48-3 
44—Timmins.............6-+- 24-3) 17-38] 21-5] 15-0 5-9 | 36-2] 19-7 | 21-3] 33-2] 40-5] 50-6 
A5— TM OrOntO, pa einctees ve is v.eis%s 93-6 | 17-1] 20-2] 14-4 4-8] 29-0] 19-9] 18-4] 31-6] 44:7] 48-1 
de=_Wellandaseecscs-wesd asec: 93-0 | 16-2 | 20-3] 13-7 4.9} 32-3] 20-2] 18-6] 34-4] 42-1] 46-6 
47 Windsor, oes.) ts 00,02 93:2) 18-7 | 21-0 | “13-8 5-2] 29-4] 19-8] 19-6] 38-3] 46-6] 45-5 
48—Woodstock.........+...- 29-2) 17-6 | 19:9] 18:2 5-3] 26-5] 19-5 | 17-6] 35-4] 40-0] 45-3 
Manitoba— 
49> BrandOM. <3 esse0s cess 26-5 | 19-1] 21-6] 16-1 T-Om| 2667 ft LS Se 2Oe Gn) ede |) OS" | eee 
50—Winnipeg...........2.005- 25-7 | 19-2} 21-3] 14-3 5-7 | 29-7] 18-8] 20-2] 33-0] 49-4] 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
5l—Moose Jaw:......0:06005 0 27-0} 18-5] 21-6] 16-0 Ce Qaeda ty | elo Qnh TORO ks ae Se | eS ocs | eee 
52—Prince Albert............. 27-7 | 19-0 | 22-0] 16-3 SO) 86s baal Seal) waiie ole S!7ioitia| mmo 70)N aera 
SONG mM a serenier ai ares taie es 26-8 | 18:9] 21-2 | 15-2 7-1] 38-6] 20-4] 21-0] 35-8] 49-4] 62-9 
54 Saskatoon. se cccreicese see - 27-6 | 18-6] 22-1] 15-8 7-2] 39-5] 19-5 | 20-2] 36-9] 51-6] 53-0 
Alberta— 
B= Cal gar yon vac inresiecmsccnce 27-4] 17-7] 19-9] 14-7 7-0] 37-2] 20-1] 20-5] 38-9] 54-6] 53-4 
56—Drumbheller............... 28-7] 18-3} 20:4] 15-2 6) | eBii Oe 20cih|) e210) 1370) |e 462 Snle ame ae 
Sl —Hdmonton..,.5.5200508 0+ OTe | V785 | 2065s)" bes 6-9} 382-5] 20-9] 20-7] 36-2] 50-2] 58-8 
58—Lethbridge............... 25-6} 17-3} 18-8} 14-5 7-3 | 31-0] 18-3] 20-6] 41-8] 51-0] 55-0 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..............06- 27-2) 18-1] 24-0] 16-0 6-7 | 42-7] 19-0] 18-3] 34-3] 46-6] 51-3 
60—New Westminster 26-3] 17-6 | 22-8] 15-4 6-4] 38-9] 19-1] 18-3} 29-0] 41-7] 50-4 
61—Prince Rupert............ 27-7 | 20-8 | 24-4] 16-7 Sell)! 150-0) 20241 20280 4566 | 52-7 
62S Drailemea rte wae ace cmrsc 28-6 | 20-7] 21-9] 19-6 7-9] 40-1] 20-6] 22-9] 38-9] 58-4] 61:5 
68—Vancouver..............: 25-9 17-4 22°5 15-8 6-8 41-8 19-1 19-9 27-3 41-3 52-9 
C4 = Victoria y.nck ewes Joneses 27-1 16-0) 22-3) 16-8 7-7 | 45-1] 19-9] 20-8] 32-8] 46-2] 54-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948—concluded 






































Sugar Coal 
gs| fa} « g | 8s aie 
F le be se Pete pee) ae ae 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
34—Ottawa.....0..0.0c0005 28-3 | 39-4] 30-1 9-2 | 9-38] 60-5 | 51-6 | 22-00 |....... 33-50-3750 
35—Owen Sound............ 28-5 37-4 30-7 9-6 9-5 63-5 624 | 22°50) |e. on 1900-23-00 
36—Peterborough.......... 29-0 | 39-7 | 29-7 9-5 | 9-3] 61-9] 51-5 | 22-95 |....... 27-50-31-50 
37—Port Arthur............ 28-4 | 41-9) 32-2] 10-0] 10-0] 59-7| 49-9]....... 21-60 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines ......... 26-6 | 35-1] 29-6| 9-1 9-1 | 60-3 | 52-1 | 21-50}....... 28-00-32-00 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-1 | 39-2} 30-2 9-7 9-7] 61-9] 52-5 | 22-00 ]...... 22-00-26 - 00 
AQ Sarma Flr ae cath vie vaels,2 Si Oey a9er | eledl)| 10-1) 10rd 6251) 520 IQ s75 In. scone ee een 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ | 28-1 | 37-6 | 33-1 9-9 9-7 | 60-4 | 51-8 | 22-00 ]....... 25-00-29-00 
42—Stratford..........-.... 29-0 | 36-9 | 30-7 9:8 De Bih68 2). y" N61 ei65 Ih 21250 iliac rae Gee eee 
43—Sudbury.......2..+.+.. | 29-7 | 38-6] 33-2] 10-0] 9-8] 60-5] 51-8] 22-50 ]....... 31-00-35-00 
44—Timmins............+.. 28-8 | 40-9 | 34-0] 10-1] 9-9] 60-1] 52-1 | 25-75 ]...... 31-50-35-50 
45—Toronto......265++62++: 271 | B71 | 29-7 || G1 9-1 | 62%8 517 90-75 |... 34-50-38-50 
46— Welland | Me sez(le «teh eitinic 26-2] 36-5 | 30-6 9-3 Ora a eoOn\! RS le3 P2000 |. weal ane ete eee 
AT Windsor... 3.2 cee gies | 29-7 | 36-4 | 30-8 9-5 9-6] 62-2] 51-7 | 22-00 ]....... 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock........... mi) are"! “36-7 || “Bo-@ | ee) 968") 62-7 | 51-3 | 92-80). .ae eee eee 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon............... 29-1} 42-7} 32-9] 10-7] 10-5] 63-2] 50-3]....... 15-75 | 23-50-27-50 
BO Winnipeg. sees. cerss es: 28-9} 41-5 | 31-6] 10-4] 10-4] 55-4] 49-1]....... 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............-. 29-2] 39-8] 33-3] 11-0] 11-0] 62-9] 49-0]....... 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
62—Prince Albert.....:.... 29-9 |] 45-4 | 33-9 11-3 T0385 62°6.| 5068 Vases a, 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
O3— REGINA Fine ie ae cine 29-4. | 420} 3340 | WO" |. 11-6 | 6ee0 hk 6252) |0. ons 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon............... DOr | 43-8:|, 84201 | 1-0) t-3)). 6-7" 80-2)... 0. 14-75 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
B5— Calparyyeea. os cipe: os 28-4 | 43-1] 33-3] 10-6] 10-8] 60-7] 49-3 ]....... 12-25 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 2924) 478 1 186-6) teO! ott =4 "| 68-2.) A080) |) wiede cen snatee 23-50-27 +50 
5/—Edmonton........5.++. 2729 eased | 39-4! 1006 | Whe} 61220) “4827 |. 5. 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 
58—Lethbridge.......5..----| 28:5 | 48-5 | 31-5 | 10-1 | 10-9) 59-6 | 50-6 }....... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 29-1} 37-2} 31-7 CeO lOe7 ai rOlle ay || MAGA er csel|lomne sere 19-00-23-00 
60—New Westminster....... 27-6 37-9 30°9 9-2 9-2 56-6 BOQ seine: 16-70 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-9 | 41-4] 32-9] 10-4] 10-5] 63-4] 49-2]....... 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
62 Uraileee reer ants 30-5 | 41-7 | 34-7] 10-1] 10-3) 59-4] 50-6 ]....... 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
63—Vancouver............. 27-4 37-6 29-9 9-3 9-3 59°2 BSS OG eaten 16-90 26-50-30: 50 
64—Victoria........000250: 28-3 | 40-2] 29-7) 9-9] 9-8] 60-0] 49-5 ]....... 18-10 | 2300-27-00 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


prices averages for earlier years. | Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. ; 
(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


now being conducted by direct interview. : 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 


rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND Le esisivd IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
1947-1948 


(Sources: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 




















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
Te METER ie oie nane se owe sient 19t 19 | 12,595t | 12,595 | 135,780 mt 
Gor anyceeerememetarslcne cuts santeeusGiret eters en 8 15 1,863 11, 082 140, 945 “18 
Mian cliteieee eee yrtis te caer erctenccenntenenerane tire 8 14 13235) 2.420 56, 808 O07 
DATEL lemurs ciate vs enc odisce emer g)ten Seis euers 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
IM civa cape tear teaser lis, she: s?otoiecve-euasarags ore 13 22 1,167 3,214 40, 164 -05 
ITT CMa PN wet setae Vata autvehiare zhey avosiel yas alailap evens 14 D7 2, 00% 3,765 35,055 +04 
nliualiygareee weer cteteacete rc oacetersncvarrateiew gscrstowrsoote 14 25 6, 581 Sols 79, 867 -10 
PAU OIG Ute ee tia: Peete ccrcceasbuac MnP eee 17 3 1,848 8, 169 119, 935 -16 
NEDLEMMO STM Me aat ache ne Soman nes 17 32 5, (a2 11,878 118, 293 +15 
OClODer EMR erie creci cis torte ets 10 23 2,138 7,310 87,223 “11 
INO VG MMOS Ieee ee ren atthe hice oficastiasen too 13 20 2,186 3,307 16, 000 -02 
Cumulative totals. .......660.- 144 39,439 879, 466 -10 
1947 
RUTTEN eesparctareis seker vanes aroienstoncerereverctarseal axe 14t 14 3, 293t 3, 293 28, 504 -04 
SOT USVI 7a, seme Paecie denen ts er eoeS Sos yesrele Sore reves 13 21 29,449 SOMODa 198, 214 +25 
FIV Dears Vee cot exe cco saavetouscaneten eae! ectscens 13 21 1,012 17,070 378, 580 -49 
PACT Toul Mae PRONE MR otis ees eainc at's fcr tuscalte nan (aero 23 29 3,113 17, 988 365, 687 “47 
Iai ance ceeteare vores sys vies erebodebsuie Susvaucireroie 33 47 19,350 35,893 366, 070 “47 
RUINS Meier eects sce mare Sauer ae ae 20 33 3,077 19,101 168, 737 +22 
AUS comarca is ua tes ates sian tt ses Gg eveWar olen lesa 19 29 LOC 3,105 23,769 -03 
NUCUS CPO ER nein. cok sateen 22 38 5,737 7, 255 51,758 07 
DED OCMMO CLAM ne caters qi VA icrety inom 27 42 16,495 21,528 273, 947 °35 
@Gtob ena ie caches heats Oe eaten ee 29 48 10, 869 26, 759 400,114 +52 
AN Oie TIN OC Iee ee aisstoecs crear lers hee disse 15 29 8, 508 14,775 119,701 -15 
Cumulative totals..........+.- 228 102,670 2,375,081 +28 




















* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of worki nvolving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-?2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1948(‘) 


(Sourcs: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 











Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


| ments Workers 


Number Involved 


Days 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in 

MANUFACTURING— | 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, ite} 44 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc-— 
Textile factory workers, 3 | 100 
St. Johns, P.Q. | 


Woollen factory workers, | 1 454 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 2 295 
workers, 
Arthabaska and_ | 
Victoriaville, P.Q.| 





| 

CoNstRUCTION— | | 
Buildings and Structures—| 
Bricklayers, | 9 | 45 
Calgary, Alta. | 


| 
Electricians, helpers and| 14 | 90 
apprentices, 
Victoria, B.C. 


SpRVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Burglar and fire alarm| 
protection workers, 
Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont. 


bw 
o 
eo 








1,000 


2,000 


800 


1,000 


450 


1,000 


90 





Progress Prior to November, 1948 


Commenced October 27; for implemen- 
tation of award of conciliation board 
for a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vaca- 
tions with pay, etc;. unterminated. 


Commenced July 12; alleged discrimi- 
nation in dismissal of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced August 16; protesting intro- 
duction of new bonus system; termi- 
nated November 2; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Commenced July 9; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, ete., 
following refusal of union to accept 
award of arbitration board; termi- 
nated November 4; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced October 28; for payment of 
wages by cash instead of cheques; 
terminated November 12;  negoti- 
ations; in favour of employers. 


Commenced October 25; for a greater 
increase in wages than recommended 
by conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 15; for a greater 
increase in wages than recommended 
by conciliation board, reduced hours, 
closed shop, etc., in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated Novem- 
ber 1; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1948 


LogGine— 


Loggers, 1 20 
Hope, B.C. 

Loggers, 1 100 
Campbell River, B.C. 

| Minrnc— 

Coal miners, 1 574 
Stellarton, N.S. 

Strip coal miners, 9 (3)200 
Bienfait-Estevan Vield, 

Sask. 








| 100 


1, 400 


700 


4,000 





Commenced November 4; for payment 
of back pay alleged to be owing; termi- 
nated November 11; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced November 15; _ protest 
against discharge of a set (3) of fallers 
for inefficiency; unterminated. 


Commenced November 1; against dis- 
missal of a miner for using violence 
against official during argument; termi- 
nated November 2; reference to umpire; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, retention of 40-hour week, 
welfare fund, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING 


NOVEMBER, 1948(!)—Conc. 


(Source: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 











Number Involved | Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Workers pose 
ays 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1948—Conc. 


Minine—Conc. 2 

Coal miners, loaders, 1 (4)22 20 |Commenced November 10; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. suspension of loaders for refusal to stay 

on wall pending repairs to equipment; 

terminated November 11; return of 

workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Foods— ; 

Fish packers, il (5)200 250 |Commenced November 4; against pro- 
Halifax, N.S. posed night shift and dismissal of two 

union officers; terminated November 5; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbitra- 
tion committee; indefinite. 

Metal Products— ; 

Metal factory workers, 1 (6)160 750 |Commenced November 11; for implem- 
Kitchener, Ont. entation of majority report of concili- 

ation board for increased wages, pay for 
two additional statutory holidays, and 
extension of vacation plan; terminated 
November 17; negotiations; comprom- 
ise. 

Tool, machine and 2 180 250 |Commenced November 15; dispute over 
foundry workers, hours and days of work during power 

Hamilton, Ont. shortage; terminated November 16; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Water— 

Seamen, 4 200 50 |Commenced November 5 and sporadic 
Halifax, N.S strikes at later dates; protesting sale of 
Montreal, P.Q. Canadian registry ships to foreign 

interests and alleged hiring of foreign 

seamen to replace Canadian seamen; 

terminated by November 23; return of 

workers; in favour of employers. 
TRADE— 

Gas and oil warehouse 1 42 900 |Commenced November 5; for a union 
workers, drivers and agreement providing for increased 
helpers, wages, reduced hours from 54 to 48 per 

Saint John, N.B. week, extension of vacation plan and 
payment for eight statutory holidays; 
unterminated, 

Wholesale grocery ware- 1 (7)19 65 [Commenced November 24; for union 
house workers, recognition; terminated November 27; 

Windsor, Ont. negotiations and return of workers 
pending certification of union as bar- 
gaining agency; indefinite. 

FINANCE— ) 

Government insurance 7 110 1,150 |Commenced November 17; for increased 
workers, wages; unterminated. 

Saskatchewan 

SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 1 359 25 |Commenced November 5; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 

wages; terminated November 5; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 

















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 150 indirectly affected; (4) 769 indirectly affected; (5) 50 indirectly affected; (6) 213 indirectly 


affected; (7) 42 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


(Compiled by Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Compiled by Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 
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THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 


1940, and operated by the 
the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmooth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


QUEBEC 
Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
East Angus 
Farnham 
Granby 

tGrindstone 
(Magdalen Islands) 

Hull 
Joliette 
Jonquiere 


QUEBEC—con. 


Lachine 

Lachute 

La Malbaie 

La Tuque 

Levis 

Longueuil 
Louiseville 

Magog 

Matane 

Megantic 

Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
*Montreal 
Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 
Quebec 

Richmond 
Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jerome 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Therese 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 
Valleyfield 
Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 


ONTARIO—con. 


Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


*Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
tAgency established at these centres. 
**Grade One Office under Supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Trail 

*V ancouver 
Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


{Dawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 
Office) 


N.W. TERRITORIES 


**Y ellowknife 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The month of December, 1948, brought 
to a close a year of very favourable employ- 
ment conditions. In the last quarter of the 
year, higher wages were made more effec- 
tive by a check in the rise of the cost-of- 
living index. Industrial disputes were few 
in number as the year ended. 


Employment 


Exceptional employment records were 
attained during 1948. At the close of the 
year, however, seasonal influences had as 
usual brought about a surplus of unskilled 
workers. 

Agriculture, construction, and transporta- 
tion had released many of their workers 
for the winter months. On the other hand, 
logging, which formerly had provided jobs 
for many of these workers, was operating 
at a much lower level and employment 
accordingly had declined. British Columbia, 
Quebec and the Prairies were particularly 
affected by this situation. 

The number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tering at local offices of the National 
Employment Service was higher than at the 
corresponding periods of the previous year. 
In part this reflected an increase in the 
size of the labour force. It appeared also 
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that greater use was being made of Employ-- 
ment Offices. owing to broader unemploy— 
ment Insurance coverage. 

At the end of December, unplaced appli- 
cants numbered 186,659, as compared with 
142,412 a year previously. Claimants for 
unemployment insurance numbered 144,058, 
as compared with 94,525 on December 31, 
1947. 

By the end of January, 1949, the number 
of unplaced applicants had risen to 248,517, 
as compared with 186,056 a year previously. 

While unemployment thus appeared to 
be somewhat higher, available statistics 
indicated that the number of persons gain- 
fully employed also exceeded the previous 
year's totals. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of non-agricultural employ- 
ment reached a record height at December 
1. The Bureau’s sample survey of the 
labour force also showed higher employ- 
ment. Covering the week ending November 
20, the survey indicated that employment 
outside of agriculture at 3,872,000 was 
93,000 higher than in November, 1947; 
agricultural employment was down, how- 
ever. The estimate of total employment, 
4,858,000, was below the record of 5,042,000 
set in September, 1948. 


WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
By month, 1947 and 1948 


Thousands 
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Industrial Relations 

Time loss through work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in Canada during 
1948 was only a little more than one-third 
of the total time loss in 1947, according to 
preliminary figures which showed 148 strikes 
and lockouts in 1948 involving 41,234 
workers, with a time ioss of 898,405 man- 
working days—a drop in time loss of 
1,498,935 man-working days from the 1947 
figure. There were 236 strikes in 1947, 
involving 104,120 workers and a time loss 
of 2,397,340 days. 

The demand for increased wages was the 
principal issue in 85 per cent of all work 
stoppages in 1948. Three major strikes 
during the year—coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia, furniture factory workers 
in the province of Quebec, and automobile 
parts factory workers at St. Catharines, 
Ontario—accounted for about 60 per cent of 
the total 1948 time loss. 

Time loss during December, 1948, 
amounted to 18,939 man-working days. 

In the field of labour relations within the 
jurisdiction of the federal Department of 
Labour, the month of December was 
without unusual incident. Industrial peace 
existed in almost all branches of industry, 
and, with the possible exception of ocean- 
going shipping, promised to continue well 
into the year 1949. 


Earnings 

A notable feature of the economy in the 
closing months of 1948 was the rise that 
took place in the statistics of “real” weekly 
earnings. 

As indicated in the accompanying charts, 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose steadily through the year. However, 
a different trend was followed in weekly 
income. During the summer months the 
length of the working week fell, on the 
average, so that weekly earnings fluctuated 
somewhat. Meanwhile the cost-of-living 
index was advancing steadily, and this 
brought about a decline in the index of 
real weekly earnings. 

In the last quarter of the year, however, 
the cost-of-living index remained stable, 
while hourly earnings, average hours worked 
per week, and average weekly earnings all 
increased. These factors resulted in an im- 
provement in real earnings, and in fact by 
December 1 the index of real earnings in 
manufacturing (av. 1946—100) had reached 
106-6, the highest point since V-E Day. 


Cost of Living 


Canada’s official cost-of-living index, which 
at December 1 had shown its first decline 
of any consequence in over three years, 
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rose again at the beginning of January. 
The rise, from 158-9 to 159-6, exactly offset 
the decline during the previous month. 

While all budget indexes were firm, more 
than half of the rise was due to changes 
in service rates, including health, personal 
care, laundry and fuel gas, which are priced 
only at annual intervals because of their 
characteristic stability. 

The food index rose from 202-0 at the 
beginning of December to 202-2, with 
further declines in egg and fruit prices 
acting as a partial offset to generally 
firmer levels for other foods. Fuel and 
light moved up from 129-1 to 130-0. 

The clothing index rose from 181-:5 to 
181-9, and home furnishings and _ services 
from 166-2 to 167-0, on scattered increases 
which affected nearly all sub-groups. The 
advance in miscellaneous items from 124-6 
to 126-6, reflected changes in health and 
personal care services. The rentals index 
remained unchanged at 121-7. 


Lahour Income 


During ‘September a lump-sum payment 
of $31 million in retroactive wages to 
employees of Canadian railway systems 
caused an unusually large rise in the 
statistics of labour income. -For October 
the figure was $27 million lower; but dis- 
counting the lump-sum payment, wages, 
salaries and supplementary income showed 
a gain of $4 million. The 10-month total 
for 1948 is estimated at $5,879 million, about 
15 per cent higher than the corresponding 
total of $5,117 million in 1947. 

An adjustment in the statistics of labour 
income has been made to bring the totals 
into agreement with the revised annual 
totals published in “National Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure, 1926-1947.” 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s unfavourable trade balance with 
the United States in 1948—already sub- 
stantially cut from 1947—was whittled 
slightly lower in November when domestic 
and foreign exports to that country exceeded 
Canadian purchases by approximately 
$1,500,000 to reduce the debit figure from 
$275,400,000 at the end of October to 
$273,700,000. This compares with an 
adverse balance of $884,200,000 at the end 
of November, 1947. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, 
Canada had a favourable balance of 
$28,600,000 in November as compared with 
$36,500,000 in October and $51,600,000 in 
November, 1947. For the 11 months ending 
November, the credit balance aggregated 
$365,200,000, down from $511,800,000 for the 
similar period of the previous year. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTE 


On January 13 the Hon- 


Honourable — ourable Humphrey Mitchell 
Humphrey achieved the distinction of 
Mitchell sets — serving longer as a Minister 
record of of Labour than any other 
service holder of that office within 


the British Commonwealth. 
The previous day he had equalled the 
record length of service of the Hon. T. W. 
Crothers, K.C., who from 1911 to 1918 
served seven years and twenty-eight days 
as head of the Labour portfolio in the 
administration of Sir Robert Borden. 


During recent years in- 
Efforts creasing concern has been 
to check evident in Canada _ with 
“export of respect to the considerable 
brains’”’ numbers of technically 

trained Canadians who 
accept permanent employment in _ the 


United States. It is widely recognized that 
Canada can ill afford this so-called “export 
of brains” and that efforts should be made 
to counteract it. 

One such step is being taken by the 
Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
Division, during the two years since it was 
set up, has given particular study to this 
problem. It has been learned that in many 
instances, Canadian students at American 
universities would prefer to return to 
Canada, if employment were found that 
would provide outlets for the exercise of 
their special qualifications. 

The Executive and Professional Division 
obtained from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs the names and addresses of more 
than 900 Canadian veterans who were 
studying at universities all across the United 
States. Letters and information relating to 
the National Employment Service were 
forwarded to each of these. The response 
is reported to be “very gratifying.” 
Hundreds of appreciative replies have been 
received. Many of the students called 
meetings of other Canadian students, or by 
other means, spread the information and 
large numbers of non-veteran students have 
written for information with respect to 
prospective employment and business open- 
ings in Canada. More than 1,300 have 
communicated with the Division so far and 
have been given detailed information as to 
the extent and nature of the service pro- 
vided by the National Employment 
Service. 


prising $8,759,604.20 in 


T 
RES| 


Thus the project, although only in its 
initial stages, has demonstrated the desire 
of many Canadian students to return to 
Canada following their graduation, and 
every effort will be made to place them in 
employment where their talents and special- 
ized, skills will be retained for Canada. 


The method by which 


Transfer of the National Employment 


carpenters Service uses its network of 
by National offices to provide workers 
Employment for an urgent project has 
Service been demonstrated at 


Petawawa Military Camp 
on the Ottawa River. This job, sponsored 
by the Federal Government, involves the 
construction of a large number of pre-cut 
homes at the camp. 

On November 8, the contractor needed 
approximately 150 general carpenters who 
possessed their own tools. The contractor 
notified the Pembroke office of the 
Employment Service, which arranged for 
the Regional Office in Toronto to clear 
the order all over the province and into 
Quebec. By early December, 142 carpenters 
had been found for this job, of whom 103 
came from Quebec and 39 from Ontario. 

The wide range of Employment Service 
operations is shown by the record of 
transfers of these carpenters. Cornwall 
transferred 16 qualified tradesmen, Ottawa 
17, Montreal 11, Rimouski 22, Shawinigan 
Falls 29, Riviere du Loup five and Quebee 
City three. In the Lake St. John area 
two were recruited at Jonquiére, two at 
St. Joseph d’Alma and one at Chicoutimi. 
The mining areas participated by trans- 
ferring four carpenters from Val d’Or, one 
from Kirkland Lake, one from Sudbury, 
one from North Bay and one from Thetford 
Mines. Other offices at Sorel, Rouyn, 
Kapuskasing and Hawkesbury also located 
one or two carpenters to complete the order. 


The unemployment insur- 
Growth of ance fund for the first 
unemploy- time rose above the half- 
ment billion dollar mark during 
insurance November, and at the end 
fund of the month stood at 


$509 155,346.69. 

During the month, benefit payments to 
unemployed persons were $2,279,934.18; 
while revenue totalled $11,587,108.31, com- 
employer and 
$1,754,063.83 in 


employee contributions, 
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Government contributions, $1,072,919.28 in 
interest on investments, etc., and $521 in 
fines. 

A more detailed statement concerning 
receipts and disbursements in regard to 
the fund appears in the Labour Statistics 
section of this issue, under Table E-7. 


The federal and provincial 


Dominion- governments and certain of 
Provincial the northern United States 
farm labour are continuing the  co- 
conference operative policy in the 


direction and placement of 
farm labour developed during the war. 

Early in December, the sixth Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference was 
held in Ottawa. Official representatives of 
the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Labour and Agriculture were present, as 
well as observers from the National 
Employment Service and from the United 
States and Newfoundland. Mr. W. W. 
Dawson, Director, Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, presided. 

During the two-day conference reports 
were presented by provincial officials 
covering the transfer and placement of 
farm labour in 1948, and estimates were 
made of the prospective requirements 
throughout the spring, summer and autumn 
of 1949. A more extended report of the 
conference will be published in the March 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Recommendations made by 
Employer and labour organizations, in 
labour groups briefs submitted to the 
submit briefs Royal Commission on 
on prices Prices in December, in- 

cluded the reimposition of 
price controls and the excess profits tax, 
the re-introduction of subsidies, reduction 
of sales and excise taxes, and increased 
exemption for personal income tax. It was 
also proposed that some form of price 
control board or price arbitration court be 
set up, to which: applications for price 
increases would have to be submitted and 
approved before they could be put into 
effect. Briefs were submitted by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
opposed “interference with the function of 
prices,” stating that there was “no general 
cure-all” for high prices, and that “any 
rapid downward movement” could lead to 
a depression. 
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The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion argued that further wage increases 
would lead to higher prices, declared that 
the current profits of Canadian corpora- 
tions were “reasonable,” and called for 
increased physical output on the part of 
labour. 


Briefs were also presented by the 
Canadian Retail Federation, Co-operative 


Union of Canada, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers, and other national 
organizations, 


The Royal Commission on Prices was 
appointed to continue the work begun by 
the Special Prices Committee of the House 
of Commons (L.G., Aug., 1948, pp. 831-33). 
Public hearings were concluded on 
December 16, and the Commission’s report 
was expected to be ready for presentation 
to Parliament in January. A summary of 
the report will be given in a future issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte. 


The Industrial Develop- 
Work of ment Bank was established 
Industrial in 1944 by Act of Parlia- 
Development ment. Its purpose is to 
Bank provide financial assistance 


mainly to small and 
medium-sized enterprises which are demon- 
strably sound but which might not other- 
wise be able to get credit on reasonable 
terms and conditions. The Bank is 
intended to supplement rather than com- 
pete with the activities of the chartered 
banks and other lending organizations. 

The Industrial Development Bank oper- 
ates as a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 

During the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1948, the Bank authorized 143 applica- 
tions for loans, as compared with 177 the 
previous year, according to the Annual 
Report of President G. F. Towers to the 
Minister of Finance. More applications 
were refused than in 1947, since, in the 
words of the Report, “the combination of 
high cost of capital development and the 
state of the market for various types of 
consumers’ goods, in which supply is tending 
to outstrip demand has made it desirable 
for the Bank—both in its own interest and 
in that of its customers—to scrutinize 
applications for credit with ever-increasing 
care.” 

Since it commenced operations © on 
November 1, 1944, the Bank has authorized 
586 loans, investments and guarantees in a 
total amount of $39,027,624. The loans 
cover a wide range of industries, while on 
a geographical basis they follow fairly well 
the pattern of industrial development in 
Canada. The Report states that “during 


the past year, both the Maritimes and 
British Columbia received an increased 
percentage of the Bank’s total loans 
authorized.” 

Noting that many of the loans have 
been to industries “quite new to the 
industrial economy of Canada,” Mr. Towers 
concludes the Report by stating: “I think 
it may be said that the Bank has been 
playing its part in the large task involved 
in the re-equipment and expansion of 
Canadian industry.” 


Statistics furnished by the 


Collective Department of Labour of 
agreements the Province of Quebec, 
in Quebec and published in the 


Bulletin des Relations 
Industrielles of Laval University indicate 
that in the course of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948, a total of 676 collective 
agreements covering 158,317 wage-earners, 
were deposited with the Labour Relations 
Board in conformity with the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The Bulletin prints the following statistics 
relating to the various labour organizations 
in the Province :— 

(1) Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour; 262 agreements covering 
59,598 workers. Of the 262 agreements, 
209 were concluded directly by the parties 
concerned, 53 following the intervention of 
a conciliator, and 16 after an arbitration 
judgment was rendered. 

(2) Trades and Labour Congress; 190 
agreements covering 44,416 workers. Of 
the 190 agreements, 143 were concluded 
directly by the parties concerned, 45 
following the intervention of a conciliator, 
and 30 after an arbitration judgment was 
rendered. 

(3) Canadian Congress of Labour; 93 
agreements covering 20,554 workers. Of the 
93 agreements, 64 were concluded directly 
with the parties concerned, 28 following the 
intervention of a conciliator, and 20 after 
an arbitration judgment was rendered. 

(4) Independent Unions. 

(a) Incorporated; 75 agreements covering 
25,550 workers. Of the 75 agreements, 63 
were concluded directly by the parties con- 
cerned, 11 following the intervention of a 
conciliator, and 7 after an arbitration 
judgment was rendered. 

(b) Non-incorporated; 57 agreements 
covering 8,199 workers. Of the 57 agree- 
ments, 45 were concluded directly by the 
parties concerned, 12 following the inter- 
vention of a conciliator, and 6 after an 
arbitration judgment. 


The Bulletin concludes: “If to the agree- 
ments deposited, after deducting those in 
default or terminated, we add the agree- 
ments previously deposited and remaining 
in force at March 31, we arrive at a grand 
total of 1,136 agreements covering 163,548 
wage-earners. The provisional statistics for 
the month of November indicate that the 
collective agreements deposited now exceed 
1,500 and cover more than 200,000 workers.” 


The Hamilton and District 


Diamond Trades and Labour Council 
Jubilee of celebrated its Diamond 
Hamilton Jubilee on December 4, 
Labour 1948. Hon. Humphrey 
Council Mitchell, Minister of 

Labour, and Mr. Percy 


Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, were guests of 


honour. 


Prominent leaders in organized labour 
and in Canadian public hfe who attended 
the celebration included Hon. Charles 
Daley, Minister of Labour for Ontario; 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Russell T. Kelley, Provincial Min- 
ister of Health; J. W. Buckley, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; E. F. MacArthur and William 
Jenoves, President and Vice-President 
respectively of the Provincial Federation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress; and 
Samuel Lawrence, Mayor of Hamilton. The 
President of the Hamilton and District 
Council, TLC, A. B. Docherty, presided at 
the dinner in the Royal Connaught hotel. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, for many years 
a member and a prominent officer in the 
Hamilton Council, touched upon some of 
the highlights in the eventful history of 
the Council and extended his congratula- 
tions on the progress it had made, as well 
as the spirit of unity that it had developed 
in its membership. He compared condi- 
tions in Europe as he had found them 
during his recent tour of inspection there, 
with those in Canada and declared that 
“there is no country under the canopy of 
heaven where there is greater freedom than 
there is in this great country.” 

Mr. Bengough declared that “the Trades 
and Labour movement is owned by nobody, 
nor is it controlled by any one person, nor 
do I think it will ever fall into the hands 
of the Communist party.” He was of the 
opinion that Canadians in general had 
confidence in the TLC and asserted that 
“no group of any description, either the 
impossible ‘leftists,’ or the ultra-conserva- 
tive ‘rights’ are going to govern the Trades 
and Labour Congress.” 
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Mr. Bengough recalled that the Hamilton 
Council was one of the first six to be 
chartered in Canada. It had “contributed 
a great deal to the working people of this 
country,” he said, declaring that much of 
today’s labour legislation originated with 
the Hamilton Council. 


Death came suddenly on 


Sudden death December 19 to Hugh 
of Hugh A. Black, Director of the 
A. Black, Annuities Branch of the 
Director of Dominion Department of 
Annuities Taneue 


Coming to Ottawa from Edmonton in 
1942, Mr. Black became associated with 
the Cost Accounting Division of the 
Federal Treasury. A year later he was 
appointed assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Dr. A. MacNamara. While in 
this position he gave valued service on 
several Government Committees, including 
the Public Records Committee, the Appeal 
Board that dealt with Labour Exit Permits, 
the Rehabilitation Information Committee 
and the Civil Service Mobilization Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, he was made 
Administrative Officer of the Department 
of Labour and in 1946, succeeded FE. G. 
Blackadar as Director of the Annuities 
Branch. 

In paying tribute to the services of Mr. 
Black, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour said: “He was one of our 
most able and conscientious officials and a 
devoted public servant who never spared 
himself in dealing with the day-to-day 
problems of his responsible position. We 
all respected and liked him and shall miss 
him very much. It is going to be difficult 
to. fill his place.” 

Mr. Black was born in Carman, Mani- 
toba. He served with the Canadian Forces 
in France in the First World War and was 
wounded during the battle on the Somme. 
Upon his recovery, he joined the Royal 
Air Force, with which he served for the 
remainder of the war. Following his 
graduation from the University of Mani- 
toba, he became a chartered accountant and 
was a member of the Edmonton accounting 
firm of Mackintosh and Black prior to 
coming to Ottawa. 


More workers in Britain 


Vacations are taking vacations with 
with pay pay today than ever before, 
in Britain the British Information 

Services state in their 


review, Labour and Industry in Britain, of 
December, 1948. 
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It is estimated that about 12 million 
wage-earners are now covered by collective 
agreements or orders providing for holiday 
with pay, apart from the large number oO 
other workers, such as clerks and salaried 
workers generally, to whom holidays are 
granted by other arrangements. 

In the summer of 1948 there were in 
operation just under 2,000 collective agree- 
ments providing for paid vacations for 
wage-earners. These agreements operate in 
practically all industries in which condi- 
tions of employment are determined by 
collective bargaining. 

Under the Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 
conditions recognized by organizations 
representing substantial proportions of the 
employers and workers in any industry and 
district, had to be observed by employers 
generally in that industry and district, and 
therefore most of the agreements are now 
more widely effective than before the war. 
The Holidays with Pay Act, 1938, empowers 
statutory wage authorities to order holidays 
for workers for whom they prescribe 
minimum wages. Holidays are also pre- 
scribed under the Wages Councils Act, and 
other legislation. 

The majority of the collective agree- 
ments provide for 12 days’ holiday with 
pay, consisting of six consecutive days and 
six public or statutory holidays. In a 
considerable number of others, the period 
is 6 or 18 days. Where the period is 6 
days, payment is usually for a week’s annual 
holiday, with no payment for public holi- 
days, except for a special rate of payment 
to workers called upon to work on such 
days. A period of 18 days usually includes 
two weeks’ annual vacation and 6 public 
holidays. 

Nearly all agreements specify certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled before 
the worker becomes entitled to the benefit 
of paid holidays. The consecutive days’ 
holiday is usually dependent upon the 
worker having had a specified length of 
service up to the time of the holiday or 
other specified date. Many, however, 
provide for workers whose employment 
has not been continuous with the same 
employer for the full period. This is the 
case in industries such as building, engineer- 
ing, and cotton, in which the holiday pay 
accrues from week to week under a system 
of accumulated credits, and there is 
machinery for the carrying forward of 
such credits when a worker changes his 
employer. Payment of wages for public 
holidays is not as a rule dependent upon 
length of service. Conditions as to attend- 


ance occur more frequently, payment often 
depending upon the worker attending on 
the days immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. 

In many of the agreements provision is 
made for the payment of holiday allow- 
ances to workers who leave their employ- 
ment or are discharged before they have 
taken their holiday. Payment is usually 
proportionate to the time served since the 
date of the previous annual holiday or some 
other specified date. 


A social security plan, 
Welfare negotiated by the United 
plan at Automobile Workers with 
U.S. auto- the Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 


mobile firm _tion, Detroit, is stated to 
be the first of its kind in 
the automobile industry. 

The plan now covers a total of 44,357 
employees and their dependents, and is 
entirely financed by the company, which 
pays 5 cents per hour for each hour 
worked by the employees covered. Two 
funds have been set up, one covering 
union members and the other, non-union 
employees. The former, the KF-UAW 
Social Security Fund, is jointly adminis- 
tered; the latter is administered solely by 
the company. 

The benefits provided are free hospital- 
ization, $2,000 of life insurance for each 
worker, and payments of $15 a week for 
a maximum of thirteen weeks for sickness 
and accidents. 


The Australian Pharma- 
Recent ceutical Benefits Act, 1947, 
health which came into operation 
benefits in on June 1, 1948, provides 
Australia for pharmaceutical benefits 


to every person ordinarily 
resident in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Pharmaceutical benefits are supplied on 
presentation of a written and_ signed 
prescription, on the prescribed form, by a 
medical practitioner, an approved pharma- 
ceutical chemist or approved hospital 
authority. The Act is administered by the 
Director-General of Health, who is required 
to prepare an annual report concerning the 
administration and operation of the Act 
and to submit it to the Minister for 
presentation to Parliament. 

Under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Services, a “flying 
dentist” service has been introduced. This 
is a further step in the Government’s 
program for providing medical care to 
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inhabitants of remote areas. The dentist 
will have a plane at his disposal, supplied 
by the Government, which will carry about 
190 pounds of equipment. 


The Employees’ State 
Indian State Insurance Act, 1948, 
Insurance adopted by the Indian 
Act, 1948 Dominion Legislature, pro- 


vides benefits in respect of 
sickness, maternity and employment injury 
to persons employed for wages in, or in 
connection with, the work of a factory 
other than seasonal. The Act does not¢ 
apply to any member of the armed forces 
or to a person whose remuneration exceeds 
400 rupees a month. About 2% million 
workers are covered initially; the scope of 
the Act may be extended later. 


Twenty years ago (1927-28) 


Trade union there were 29 registered 
organization trade unions in British 
in Dominion India, with a total member- 
of India ship of about 100,600, of 


whom only 3,594, or 1:2 
per cent were women. 

At the end of March, 1947, according to 
a recent issue of the Indian Labour Gazette, 
there were 1,725 trade unions on the 
registers in the provinces of the Dominion 
of India, not including East Punjab. As 
registration is not compulsory, there are, in 
addition “a number of unregistered unions.” 

Membership in registered unions during 
the same year (1946-47) stood at 1,331,962 
of whom, 64,798, or 4-9 per cent were 
women. The most marked increases in the 
number of unions and in total membership 
have been made since the war, although 
growth has been steady and fairly uniform, 
between 1928 and 1945. Thus in 1944-45 
there were 865 registered unions, having a 
total membership of 889,388, so that the 
increases in the two-year period were 860 
in the number of registered unions and 
442.574 in total membership. 

Union federation has made a similar 
advance in the year ending March 31, 1947. 
Seven federations were registered during the 
year as compared with four in the previous 
year. 

It is stated that reports from some of 
the provinces attribute this recent rapid 
growth to “a growing desire on the part 
of workers to organize themselves in order 
to demand higher wages to compensate 
them for the rising cost of living.” The 
enforcement of the Industrial Standards 
(Standing Orders) Act is said to have given 
“a further impetus to the registration of 
new unions.” 
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APPRENTICESHIP 
IN CANADA 


To meet industry’s needs for highly skilled workers, 
Dominion and provincial authorities are encouraging 


apprenticeship. 


The Dominion has ten-year agreements 


with most provinces under which it renders financial support 
to provincially-administered programs that meet prescribed 
standards. Recently authority was granted to amend these 
agreements with a view to making apprenticeship more 
attractive to young persons. 


Prior to 1928, apprenticeship in Canada 
was a neglected field in so far as Govern- 
mental interest and support was concerned. 
Up to that time only scattered plans had 
been developed by private industry, notably 
by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways. 

A booklet entitled Apprenticeship in 
Canada recently issued by the Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, thus 
describes the status of apprenticeship 20 
years ago. However, a growing recognition 
of its importance, not only to industry, but 
to all Canadians has been in evidence, 
particularly since shortly before the out- 
break of war in 1939.* 

The booklet presents a review of the 
development of apprenticeship in the several 
provinces. together with synopses of appren- 
ticeship systems followed in the other 
countries of the British Commonwealth and 
in the United States. Included also are 
seven appendices which provide samples of 
indenture forms used and comprehensive 
information with respect to designated 
trades, wages and length of apprenticeship 
in the several provinces, as well as other 
aspects of the plans described in the 
booklet. 


Basic Principles 
of Apprenticeship 


The term “apprenticeship” has been very 
loosely used, the booklet points out, and 
frequently denotes nothing more than the 
practices followed in teaching an employee 
a job without regard to the degree of skill 
essential to the competent performance of 
such a job, or the adherence to any definite 
plan or method. This tendency has been 
accentuated in recent years by the higher 
degree of specialization in modern industry, 
coupled with the increasing use of automatic 
machinery and the breaking down among 
several semi-skilled workers of jobs formerly 
performed by skilled craftsmen. 
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“These tendencies,’ the booklet con- 
tinues, “have led some to assert that there 
is no longer any need for apprenticeship. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. Industry 
still needs skilled workers, although it is 
true that the same high degree and wide 
range of skills is no longer essential in 
certain occupations, and equally true that 
the identical methods followed in training 
apprentices fifty, or even twenty years ago, 
are no longer necessary or desirable. 

“At the same time, the development of 
modern industries has brought into being 
many new occupations calling for such a 
high degree of manipulative skill and 
technical knowledge that an organized 
system of apprenticeship should be the 
normal method of entry. It is essential 
that there should be a clear-cut distinction 
between ‘apprenticeship’ for these highly 
skilled trades and ‘learnership’ for entry to 
those semi-skilled or narrowly specialized 
occupations in which the requisite degree 
of competency can be attained in a much 
shorter time. It can, nevertheless, be 
asserted without much fear of contradiction 
that the period of apprenticeship for these 
skilled trades can be very much shortened 
from the five to seven years formerly . 
prevalent, without any lessening of craft 
skill, provided that there is a systematic 
plan of practical and technical training 
under competent supervision and_ instruc- 
tion, and in which training is not unduly 
sacrificed to the interests of production. 

“At present there are some anomalies in 
the government apprentice plans in Canada 
where the apprentice period for the same 
occupation is a year to a year and a half 
longer in some provinces than in others. 
There is no logical or justifiable basis for 
such a situation.” 

Apprenticeship is defined in the booklet 
as “an organized program of training for a 
specific skilled trade embodying the follow- 
ing features: (1) an agreement or indenture 


in written form; (2) a definite period of 
apprenticeship; (3) a fixed scale of wages 
with progressive increases; (4) a schedule 
of work processes; (5) provision for tech- 
nical class instruction; (6) provision for 
trade tests and examinations; (7) a ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen; (8) adequate 
supervision and records; (9) joint repre- 
sentation of employers and organized labour 
on all boards and committees.” 

As defined in the Dominion of Canada 
Apprenticeship Agreement, an apprentice is 
“a person at least 16 years of age who 
enters into a written agreement with an 
employer to learn a skilled trade requiring 
a minimum of 4,000 hours of reasonably 
continuous employment and which provides 
a program of practical experience and 


related technical instruction for such 
person.” 

Beginnings of Apprenticeship 

in Canada 

Until some 20 years ago Canadian 


industry depended largely on immigration 
from Great Britain and other Western 
European countries, for its skilled craftsmen. 
It is asserted that “the majority of 
employers followed a hit and miss plan of 
training, optimistically hoping to obtain 
skilled workers which some other employer 
had trained.” Such legislation as there was, 
was of a “medieval character and remin- 
iscent of the Elizabethan poor laws. In 
Prince Edward Island any infant of twelve 
might be indentured as an apprentice until 
the age of 21, and was to be taught the 
three R’s. Penalties were provided for any 
person who permitted an apprentice in his 
house to play dice, cards, and drink 
intoxicating liquor. In Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick there was similar legisla- 
tion, with the additional proviso: ‘That the 
overseers of the poor might bind as an 
apprentice, the infant children of anyone 
who has become a public charge on the 
parish. The master must instruct his 
apprentice to read, write and cypher. In 
New Brunswick, no person could sell to an 
apprentice on credit. Any complaints about 
apprentices were heard before a Justice of 
the Peace, and one month in jail was a 
penalty for any misbehaviour.” 

Credit is given in the booklet to the 
employers and trade unions of the con- 
struction industry in Ontario “for the first 
real Government legislation and assistance.” 
As a result of an experimental plan of 
apprenticeship financed and operated jointly 
by the employees and the unions, Ontario, 
in 1928, passed the “first genuine Appren- 
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ticeship Act in Canada, applicable to the 
building trades only.” Provision was made 
for levying an assessment against employers 
to help defray the cost of class training of 
apprentices for two months in each of the 
two years of apprenticeship. This assess- 
ment was discontinued during the depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s and the number of 
apprentices fell off rapidly, reaching a low 
of 319 in 1935. In 1936, motor vehicle 
repair, hairdressing and barbering were 
added to the list of designated trades. 

In British Columbia the Apprenticeship 
Act was proclaimed in 1935 and followed the 
Ontario legislation closely. Some plans, 
started privately by industry, conform to 
the provincial apprenticeship regulations, 
use the provincial indenture form and 
register apprentices with the provincial 
apprenticeship authorities. 

Nova Scotia enacted legislation, also 
similar to that of Ontario, in 1936. How- 
ever, “it was very limited in its actual 
appheation until recent years.” 

In 1937, the National Employment 
Commission appointed by the Dominion 
Government, recommended the establish- 
ment of a Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, to promote apprenticeship 
in the provinces in accordance with the 
basic standards outlined by the Commission. 
Some assistance was granted to the Ontario 
Government under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program, but it was in 1944 
that Dominion-Provincial co-operation in 
this field commenced on a broad scale under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
This Act enabled the Governor in Council 
to authorize the Minister of Labour to 
enter into apprenticeship agreements with 
the provinces. As a result of such agree- 
ments, Apprenticeship Acts were passed in 
1944 by the provinces of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. However, the Act 
is non-operative in the last named province.” 


Provincial Administrative Machinery 


In each of the provinces, except Ontario 
and Quebee (the Quebec Apprenticeship Act 
is “so radically different” from that of the 
other provinces that it is dealt with in a 
separate section of the booklet) the Act 
provides for the appointment of an Appren- 
ticeship Board or Commission, usually of 
five to seven members with representation 
from the Departments of Education and 
Labour and equal representation by 
employers and labour. Jn Ontario, appren- 
ticeship is under the general direction of the 
Industry and Labour Board of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour. 
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In the provincial Acts of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia the 
duties of the Board, or Commission, are not 
specifically outlined. Elsewhere they in- 
clude the following: (1) to prescribe the 
form of indentures; approve and register 
indentures and cancellations; (2) issue certi- 
ficates; (3) prescribe the composition and 
powers of advisory committees; (4) super- 
vise the payment of fees; (5) prescribe the 
nature of class training and qualifications 
of apprentices; (6) arrange for trade tests 
and examinations; (7) prescribe the records 
that are required to be kept. In addition 
to these duties, which are common to the 
provinces enumerated, others having appli- 
eation to individual provinces are outlined 
in the booklet. 

Trade advisory committees “have been 
found invaluable in all provinces and in- 
creasing use is being made of their services. 

All provincial acts provide for the 
appointment of a Director of Apprentice- 
ship, and such other staff as may be 
necessary. The duties of the Director 
include the following: (1) keep registration 
of apprentices; (2) enquire as to compliance 
with the Act; (3) promote apprenticeship 
in industry; (4) assist industry in estab- 
lishing a permanent system of training 
apprentices; (5) provide information for the 
Minister, apprenticeship board and advisory 
committees; (6) collaborate with the 
educational authorities regarding technical 
training; (7) submit annual report to the 
Minister; (8) other duties concerning the 
Act as prescribed by the Minister. 


Field Supervision 


Field supervision of apprentices is “a 
most essential feature of any well organized 
program,” enabling the provincial authori- 
ties to ensure that training standards are 
being complied with and that the appren- 
tices are giving satisfactory service, and to 
adjust disputes or difficulties. Under an 
amendment to the Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment early in 1948 the Dominion may 
contribute financially to this work; and field 
supervisors have been appointed in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia. 


Designated Trades 


The number of “designated trades” varies 
from province to province. In practi- 
cally all acts there is a section to the effect 
that no person can be an apprentice in a 
designated trade except in accordance with 
the regulations of the Act and, further, 
that no person eligible for apprenticeship 
can be employed in a designated trade for 
more than three months except under a 
contract of apprenticeship approved by the 
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Act. Provision does exist, however, in some 
of the provincial Acts, for exceptions to the 
above to be authorized by the Board or 
approved by a special permit. Such special 
cases are usually restricted to those 
employed in specialized or repetitive work. 


Trades Designated under Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts, and 
Apprentices Registered 


JUNE 30, 1948 





Trades Apprentices 

Designated Registered 
Nova Scotia 19 284 
New Brunswick 25 297 
Quebec 25 ae 
Ontario 14 6,780 
Manitoba 19 731 
Saskatchewan 17 417 
Alberta 15 1,409 
British Columbia 25 1,825 
Total 11,743 


The Indenture 


All provincial acts call for a written 
indenture on a form approved by the 
apprentice authorities, and also for the 
registration of each contract of appren- 
ticeship. 

In the indenture, the apprentice and/or 
his parent assume the following obligations 
in all provinces:— 

1. He binds himself as an apprentice in 
the trade of for a period of to 
serve faithfully and obey all reasonable 
demands of the employer. In addition to 
the above, the following obligations are 
assumed in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 

(i) To attend all prescribed classes. 

(11) Not to absent himself from work 

without permission. 


(iii) Not to cause damage or waste to the 
property of the employer. 








In all provinces the obligations of the 
employer are as follows:— 


1. To receive the apprentice for the 
period stated and to teach, or cause to be 
taught, to him the trade specified. In New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia there is the further obligation 
that he will be subject to the conditions 
in the apprenticeship standards and other 
regulations of the act. In Nova Scotia 
there are several further obligations. 

All indentures specify the wages to be 
paid and the increases to be given from 
time to time. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia also specify the hours of work. 
In Nova Scotia the indenture also includes 
an outline of the schedule of practical work 


processes to be learned and the curriculum 
of technical class instruction to be followed. 
In New Brunswick all these items are 
covered in standards for each individual 
trade. 


Training of Apprentices 


Apprenticeship training, the booklet notes, 
may be divided into two parts: (1) Prac- 
tical experience in manipulative or hand 
skills; (2) related theoretical and technical 
instruction or more simply—“skills and 
knowledges.” The first of these could be 
acquired in a special class in the school, 
or on the job with an employer. The 
second ordinarily can be given only in a 
class. 

The booklet points out that training in a 
class cannot itself turn out a finished 
mechanic; but must be supplemented with 
work experience on the job. 

_ “At the same time experience gained 
across Canada in war emergency training 
and veterans’ rehabilitation has demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
greater trade competency can be acquired 
in class than in the same period working 
on the job, provided that the class 
instructor is not only a competent trades- 
man but has the teaching ability to impart 
his knowledge to the class in a clear and 
systematic way. 

“The reasons for this are: (1) that all 
good mechanics with an employer are not 
necessarily good instructors; (2) when 
training and production are carried on 
together both suffer, but the former to a 
greater extent; (3) the breadth of experi- 
ence any apprentice can obtain on the job, 
necessarily depends on the types of work 
the employer has in his shop from time 
to time, so that an apprentice may never 
have an opportunity of learning some of 
the specialized units of the work; (4) there 
is an inevitable tendency for an employer, 
in the interests of production, to retain an 
apprentice on certain routine or elementary 
types of work for a long time after such 
work has ceased to have any training value. 

“In all apprentice plans under provincial 
legislation, the great bulk of the practical 
training is given on the job. But the class 
training which is being given in all prov- 
inces has proven most valuable, not only 
for the technical and theoretical instruc- 
tion, but also as a means of filling in any 
gaps in the practical trade experience the 
apprentices have had on the job.” 

Noting that methods vary in the 
different provinces, the booklet outlines the 
situation in each. 


(Early in January it was announced that 
in order to encourage the pre-employment 
training of apprentices, authority had been 
granted to amend the Dominion-Provincial 
Apprenticeship Agreements to permit the 
Dominion to give financial assistance for 
such training. A summary of the amend- 
ing Order appears at the conclusion of this 
article.) 


Apprenticeship in Quebec 


Apprenticeship in many industries in 
Quebec is carried on under Government. 
Supervision, as provided by decrees made 
under the Collective Agreements Act, 1941. 
These decrees are administered by “parity 
committees” representative of employers 
and unions. The Apprenticeship Assistance 
Act of 1945, administered by the Provincial 
Department of Labour, provided a more 
systematic and better-supervised plan for 
training apprentices. Autonomous Appren- 
ticeship Commissions set up in suitable 
areas make agreements with institutions 
under the Specialized Schools Act, or the 
Trade Schools Act, give courses of training 
to apprentices and determine conditions of 
apprenticeship, subject to the approval of 
the parity committee concerned. The plan 
is financed jointly by the Provincial 
Department of Labour and associations of 
employers and workers respectively. Up to 
the present, 15 commissions have been 
established for different trades and areas in 
the province. ; 

The minimum age of entry is 16, except 
for moulders and boiler makers, where it 
is 20. The maximum age of entry is 25, 
except for printers, 20, and barbers, 30. 
No maximum age of entry has been set for 
motor mechanics. As in the other prov- 
inces, Quebec has given special attention 
to training apprentices for the building 
trades, and specific, detailed provisions have 
been set up for training in the printing 
trades. 

Listed in the appendices are designated 
trades and the names and addresses of the 
several provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship; the number of apprentices registered, 
classified by trades and also by provinces 
as at June 30, 1948, and the standards for 
ratios, wages and length of apprenticeship, 
established by each of the provinces. 


Federal Assistance 
to Apprenticeship 

Although apprenticeship is under the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, it is recog- 
nized that an adequate supply of appren- 
tices is a matter of national importance. 
Consequently, the Dominion Government in 
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1944, entered into ten-year apprentice agree- 
ments with each of the provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, by which 
the Dominion matched dollar for dollar, 
certain approved provincial expenditures on 
vocational training. The Rehabilitation 
training program for war veterans was 
carried out co-operatively by the Dominion 
and the provinces, but the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for all of the 
financial outlay. 

In 1945, the Dominion made available to 
the provinces some $30,000,000 over a period 
of ten years, for building, equipping and 
operating vocational schools, on condition 
that the provinces accepting this offer 
contribute on a dollar for dollar basis for 
this work. Up to the end of September, 
1948, over $7,000,000 of Dominion funds had 
been allocated for this work. There are, 
however, prescribed standards to which the 
Provincial Apprentice Acts and Regulations 
must conform, if Dominion financial assist- 
ance is to be granted. These are enum- 
erated in the booklet and involve both the 
nature of the apprenticeship program and its 
administration in the province concerned. 


Private Plans in Industry 


An important section of the booklet is 
devoted to descriptions of private appren- 
tice training programs that have been put 
into operation by several important Cana- 
dian industrial concerns. Among these are: 
Canadian Pacific Railway; Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Trail, B.C.; 
Consumers Gas Company of Toronto; 
McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines; 
Toronto Transportation Commission; 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine; Canadian 
Westinghouse, Hamilton; Canadian General 
Electric, Peterborough; Ford Motors of 
Canada, Windsor. 


Apprenticeship in Great Britain 


Sketching the history and development of 
apprentice training in Great Britain, it is 
stated in the booklet that apprenticeship 
originated in the British Trade Guilds of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It was “the 
foundation for that skill and pride in 
craftsmanship which built up British indus- 
tries.” The earliest apprenticeship systems 
were designed for an era of small, local 
industries. “The employer was responsible, 
not only for the class training of the 
apprentices who lived with him, but also 
for their education, morals and general 
conduct.” The period of apprenticeship was 
long, sometimes up to ten years, and as a 
rule no wage was paid. 
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The guild system broke down in the 
sixteenth century, and with the passing of 
the Statute of Artificers in 1563 a system 
of state control of apprenticeship was 
inaugurated which lasted until the indus- 
trial revolution some 250 years later. The 
advent of machinery and the factory system 
in industry led to a repeal of rigid state 
contrel, and since 1814 apprenticeship in 
Britain has been on a voluntary basis. 

“Apprenticeship (in Great Britain) has 
continued to be the chief method of train- 
ing in those industries where a high degree 
of manual skill is essential, such as the 
metal trades, shipbuilding, printing and the 
building trades.” However, piece-work pay- 
ment and job-breakdowns in large industrial 
plants have at times impeded a _ wider 
acceptance of apprenticeship programs. As 
a result, employers in some classes of 
industry have combined to promote appren- 
ticeship and have in recent years set up 
committees, or councils, to study the 
problem and make recommendations. There 
has thus been “a growing tendency to 
indenture an apprentice to an industry, 
rather than to an individual employer.” 
Standards have been set and there is a 
renewed insistence on thorough training, 
with increasing use being made of technical 


colleges. Some firms have established their 
own apprentice training schools. The 
starting age for apprentices is being 


gradually raised to fourteen, or even sixteen 
years of age and the age at completion is 
usually set at 21. Joint committees of 
employers and labour in the industry are 
responsible for formulating and carrying on 
apprentice training, with assistance, but not 
control, from the Departments of Education 
and Labour. 


Since the close of World War II, it is 
stated that plans for training apprentices 
have been stepped up in Britain, especially 
for those whose apprenticeship had been 
interrupted by war service. These were 
given time credits and higher wages, which 
were paid in part by the State, for a 
maximum period of two years. Special 
study was given to apprenticeship in the 
coal mining industry, but “an indenture 
system was found to be neither practical 
nor desirable.” A preliminary course of one 
year was given, followed by one year at 
specialized types of work. Apprenticeship 
for ship-building was controlled by a collec- 
tive agreement with national and local joint 
committees and with part-time classes held 
on the employer’s time. 

In 1945, the building and construction 
industry adopted a national plan of appren- 
ticeship and registration. The period of 


apprenticeship was set at five years, but 
with generous time credits given for work 
in technical schools and a probationary 
period of six months. Compulsory attend- 
ance is required at part-time classes held 
on the employers’ time. The wages paid 
to apprentices vary from 25 per cent of 
the journeyman’s wage for 15-year-old 
apprentices up to 874 per cent for 21-year- 
old apprentices. Although an objective of 
25,000 new apprentices each year has been 
set, the average at present is about 23,000. 
Under the British Education Act of 1944, 
full time pre-employment classes lasting 
two or three years have been set up for 
the building trades in technical colleges. 


Apprenticeship in South Africa 


The booklet points out that prior to 
the passage of the Apprenticeship Act in 
1922, there was very little apprenticeship in 
the South African Union. That Act, it is 
stated, “served as a model for some of the 
first Acts passed in the provinces of 
Canada.” It applies only to some fifteen 
designated trades and the usual period of 
apprenticeship 1s five years. However, time 
credit is given to those with prior technical 
school training in the trade. A central 
committee, representing employers and 
labour, recommends to the Minister the 
number of apprentices to be employed, but 
the Act definitely stipulates that these shall 
not be restricted with a view to limiting 
the number of future journeymen. 

Apprentices are allotted to an employer, 
not in a ratio to the number of his journey- 
men, but in proportion to his facilities for 
training them. The Departments of Educa- 
tion and Labour co-operate in supplying 
compulsory technical class training on a 
part-time basis of from four to eight hours 
a week, half of which is on the employer’s 
time and half on the apprentice’s. The 
operating cost of the schools is paid by the 
State. The minimum age of entry is 16 
and the maximum age. for completion is 
26. It is pointed out that “as compared 
with Canada, the number of apprentices 
(in South Africa) is very much greater— 
mainly in the building trades, engineering, 
motor mechanics, printing and __hair- 
dressing.” 


Apprenticeship in New Zealand 


New Zealand passed an Apprentice Act 
in 1923. In 1944, a Royal Commission on 
Apprenticeship was appointed and several 
- of its recommendations were embodied in 
the Apprenticeship Amendment Act of 1946. 
Under this Act a Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioners were appointed and provi- 


sion made for an expansion’ of local 
committees. Apprentice orders were made 
Dominion-wide instead of local, and provi- 
sion was made for indenturing apprentices 
to industry, or to the State, as well as to 
an individual employer. 

Shop apprentices can be transferred from 
one employer to another and where such 
transfers are made they are not included 
in the ratio of the receiving employer. 
Apprentices may also be transferred to a 
Department of the Dominion Government 
for training. The ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is set for the industry, as a 
whole, and the number allotted to any one 
employer is determined by the employer’s 
training facilities. All apprentices must 
undergo technical training, either in classes 
at technical colleges or in centres estab- 
lished by the industry, the employers 
contributing to the operating costs. Provi- 
sion is also made in the Act. for adult 
apprenticeship (those over 18 years of age) 
and for females. The period of apprentice- 
ship is five years. 

It is stated that in 1947, New Zealand 
had over 12,800 registered apprentices in 
some 36 trades, mainly in the building 
trades, engineering, motor mechanics, coach 
building, furniture, printing, baking and 
boot-making. 


Apprenticeship in Australia 


It is stated that the division of authority 
on apprenticeship between the Common- 
wealth and the Australian States “is not 
altogether clear,’ and, as a result, there 
have been conflicting opinions in jurisdic- 
tional matters. While the effective control 
and regulation of apprenticeship appear to 
rest with the States, the Commonwealth 
authorities are empowered to make appren- 
ticeship awards. 

Apprenticeship is compulsory for those 
trades (over 50 in number) brought under 
the authority of the Act in designated 
schedules or in apprenticeship awards. The 
period of apprenticeship is usually five 
years and technical class instruction is 
compulsory in most States for periods of 
from four to eight hours per week, generally 
in the employer’s time. Most of these 
classes are held in technical colleges. The 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen usually 
varies from one to two up to one to five, 
and the minimum age of entry is 14, except 
in two States where it is 15 and 16 respec- 
tively. The total number of registered 
apprentices in Australia is greater than in 
Canada, both absolutely and in proportion 
to the population. 
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Apprenticeship in the United States 


In the United States apprenticeship is 
under State jurisdiction, and some of the 
States have had apprenticeship legislation 
for many years. In 1937, however, Con- 
gress decided that the training of all-round 
skilled workers was a matter of national 
concern and established the Federal Appren- 
tice Service by means of enabling or 
permissive legislation. Thus the basis 
of the policy is that apprenticeship should 
be voluntary. mutually satisfactory to 
employers and employees and developed 
jointly. A Federal committee, representing 
management, labour and education, develops 
standards and policies and a large field 
staff assists the States and industry in 
formulating programs. In addition, national 
joint committees of management and 
labour have been set up by some interested 
industries to work out national standards 
for their respective trades. 


The basic standards drawn up by the 
Federal Service cover more than 100 trades 
requiring at least 4,000 hours to learn, with 
apprenticeship periods of from two to six 
years. The wage scale established provides 
for an average of 50 per cent of the journey- 
man rate over the whole period of appren- 
ticeship. Related technical class instruc- 
tion is required for at least 144 hours per 
year. Apprenticeship agreements must be 
in writing and are subject to review by the 
State Apprenticeship Council. By 1947, 
over 20 States had passed Apprenticeship 
Acts embodying Federal standards. By the 
summer of 1948, there were over 28,500 
apprentice programs, with 200,000 appren- 
tices registered in 96,000 establishments in 
the United States. 





N.B. Copies of the booklet Apprenticeship in Can- 
ada may be obtained free of charge from The 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Encouragement of Pre-Employment 


Training for Apprentices 


With the completion of veterans’ reha- 
bilitation training, vocational training and 
apprenticeship authorities have been keenly 
aware that it is of primary importance that 
the intake of civilian apprentices be 
increased, particularly for the building and 
construction industry. 

At a conference of the Regional Directors 
of Canadian Vocational Training and the 
Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship held 
in Ottawa in October, 1948 (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1393) a resolution was passed 
requesting that the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement be made more flexible with 
respect to the length of apprentice training 
in full-time classes. 

In compliance with this request, an Order 
in Council (P.C. 5517) was adopted on 
December 21, 1948, giving authority to the 
Minister and through him to the Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, to 
amend the Apprenticeship Agreements made 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942. The amendments are, of 
course, subject to the approval of each of 
the provinces. 

The effect of the amendments will be to 
allow a person to take class training prior 
to commencing his apprenticeship instead 
of being allowed only a maximum of three 
months in class during each year. The new 
agreement, if signed by the provinces, will 
still allow class training during apprentice- 
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ship, but will not permit more than 
three months’ training for each year of 
apprenticeship. 

The normal period of such pre-employ- 
ment training will be about six months, 
but its actual duration will be determined 


by each province. On its completion, 
trainees will be trade-tested and given 
time-credit in the period of training 


approximately in accordance with the degree 
of trade competency attained, provided 
such credit would at least equal the length 
of the training period in class. The 
apprentice will then be eligible for a higher 
starting pay. 

The amended agreements will be effective 
from January 3, 1949. To comply with the 
terms of the amendment, the numbers to 
be admitted to pre-employment training in 
each occupation must be set by the pro- 
vineial apprentice authorities after consul- 
tation with the appropriate trade advisory 
committee. In this way, any over- 
crowding in certain occupations can be 
prevented. Then, too, in order to qualify 
for the Federal grant, apprentices must be 
at least 16 years old. Moreover, the length 
of the pre-employment training and the 
syllabi of instruction are to be determined 
by each province. It has been recom- 
mended by Federal training authorities that 
the syllabi should be drawn up by the 
Vocational Training Branch of the pro- 
vineial Departments of Education and based 


on analyses of the occupations as put 
forward by the appropriate employers and 
trade unions. 

Basically, the amendments are designed 
to make apprenticeship more attractive, so 
as to induce more civilian young persons 
to enter the skilled trades, and to provide 
the machinery for speeding up their training 
to meet the growing demand for skilled 
craftsmen as quickly as possible.  Pre- 
employment class training and the resultant 
better starting pay for apprentices are 
considered to be important factors in 
attaining these objectives. In addition, it is 
anticipated that there will be fewer cancel- 


lations and lay-offs after indentureship, 
because of better screening of applicants 
before being placed in employment. Then, 
too, the position of instructors should be 
made secure, by providing them with 
steadier employment. This is expected to 
be reflected in improvements in instruc- 
tional standards. The new plan, if and 
when it is accepted by the several prov- 
inces, will not preclude a continuance of 
class training during apprenticeship. Both 
methods of class instruction may be used 
if the provincial apprenticeship authorities 
so desire. 


ILO—A YEAR OF CHALLENGE 


by David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labour Office 


“The ILO is responding actively and vigorously to the needs 


of ordinary men and women everywhere. ... 


9) 


The Lapour GAZETTE reprints herewith from the United 
Nations Bulletin a short survey of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization by its recently appointed 


Director-General. 


Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Nine is a 
critical year, a year of challenge in which 
men and women everywhere must not 
hesitate or falter, but must press forward 
to meet the new conditions of a changing 
world with vigour, with confidence, and with 
a positive and dynamic faith in themselves 
and in their future. 

How is the ILO responding to this 
challenge? Is it meeting the needs of 
ordinary men and women everywhere, who 
seek better conditions of life and work 
based on economic prosperity and social 
justice? How are the peoples of the world 
responding to the challenge of the ILO? 
Are they coming together and, in a spirit 
of give and take and mutual understanding, 
moving steadily and side by side along the 
road towards social progress? 

In this short survey of the work of the 
past twelve months and of the plans for 
the coming year, seen as a Single process 
of continuous growth and development 
from a moment only three months after 
taking up office as Director-General, I shall 
try to sketch the outlines of ILO policy 
and action that lie behind the meetings of 
Conferences in Geneva and San Francisco 
and Montevideo, behind meetings of indus- 
trial committees and technical committees, 


behind missions and reports and publica- 
tions and all the administrative machinery 
that can so easily confound the man-in- 
the-street. 

During this period, I took over the office 
of Director-General from Mr. Phelan, to 
whom the ILO owes so much and under 
whose guidance the ILO came through the 
war unscathed and_ strengthened, then 
remodelled and re-equipped itself to meet 
the changing conditions of the post-war 
era and took up an honoured place in 
the network of international organizations. 
Thus strengthened and re-equipped, the 
ILO is ready to move more and more into 
the field of operations and to tackle the 
immediate practical problems that are con- 
fronting countries in the labour and social 
fields. 


Full Use of 
Manpower Resources 


Foremost among the questions on which 
the ILO has been actively engaged during 
the past year and on which it will intensify 
its work in 1949 is the problem of man- 
power, which in one form or another is 
acute in all parts of the world. One of 
the major factors underlying economic and 
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social reconstruction and development to- 
day is the training and full utilization of 
the manpower resources of the world, and 
the ILO is pursuing a vigorous and 
co-ordinated plan of action aimed at con- 
tributing in a concrete and_ practical 
manner to this end. 

This problem has many aspects, including 
the organization of employment. services, 
provision and development of facilities for 
vocational and technical training, exchange 
of trainees between countries, migration, 
statistics on manpower surpluses and 
deficits, and job classification. The ILO 
is dealing with these questions on a world- 
wide scale, on a regional basis, and also as 
they arise in particular industries, and at all 
times with the full participation of the 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations whose experience and co- 
operation are essential to the success of any 
program in the field of manpower. 

This year the International Labour Con- 
ference continued the world-wide activities 
of the ILO in this field, already well 
developed as regards vocational training, 
and laid down detailed provisions for the 
organization of employment services. Next 
year the Conference will carry its work a 
step further and will deal with the ques- 
tions of vocational guidance and migration 
for employment. 


Aid in European Recovery 


However, each region of the world has 
its own specific problems in this field, and 
the ILO is adapting these world-wide 
standards, and developing and expanding its 
activities to meet their’ special needs. In 
Europe this work has been developed during 
the past year at the request of its regional 
organizations and will be intensified in the 
coming months. The immediate urgent 
problem in Europe is to make the fullest 
possible use of existing manpower resources 
to speed up economic reconstruction. 

Much has already been accomplished by 
the ILO in gathering information on labour 
surpluses and deficits and in job classifica- 
tion for the use of governments anxious to 
organize the exchange of workers; and also 
in the collection and dissemination of 
information on technical training. To this 
will be added in the coming months further 
activities relating to employment. service 
organization and to technical training and 
exchange of trainees, in which certain 
operational tasks will be undertaken to 
assist governments directly in their own 
plans. 

In Asia technical training is a funda- 
mental requisite for all programs of 
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economic development. An ILO expert 
recently carried out, in collaboration with 
ECAFEH, a special survey of the needs for 
technical training and of the facilities to 
meet them, and made recommendations for 
their improvement. To carry this work 
further, I drew up a program of immediate 
action to go before the Governing Body of 
the ILO in early December, and which I 
am confident will make a practical con- 
tribution to the improvement of training 
facilities in Asia. As this work develops, 
it will be possible to decide where vigorous 
action might be taken by the ILO on other 
aspects of manpower problems which are 
acute in Asia. 

In Latin America also there is a shortage 
of trained technical personnel. The ILO 
is therefore sending an expert to Latin 
America in the immediate future to survey, 
in collaboration with ECLA, the needs and 
facilities, within and without the region, for 
technical training, and to make recom- 
mendations on the basis of which it will 
be possible to draw up concrete proposals 
for practical action by the ILO. Migra- 
tion from Europe to Latin America is a 
further problem which is receiving most 
careful and urgent consideration today, and 
particular attention will be directed to it 
at the Fourth Labour Conference of 
American States Members of the ILO to 
be held in Montevideo in the spring of 1949. 


As part of its policy to study the major 
questions of social and labour policy as 
they arise in individual industries, the ILO 
has given special consideration in the past 
year, through its industrial committees, to 
the problems of recruitment and training in 
the textiles and petroleum industries and 
has made specific recommendations on the 
means of solving them. Next year special 
attention will be given to the problem as 
it arises in the construction industry and 
in coal mining. 

In the execution of this comprehensive 
program the ILO must, however, ensure 
that it is integrated with the related work 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies so that the fullest and most 
intelligent use is made of the resources of 
international organizations expended in this 
field: I have therefore invited the Secretary- 
General and the executive heads of the 
other Specialized Agencies to send repre- 
sentatives to meet with me in Geneva early 
in 1949 to examine this program in order 
to explore the contribution which the 
United Nations, including its Regional 
Commissions and other Specialized Agencies, 
might be able to make to implement and 
complete it, and, reciprocally, the contribu- 


tion which the ILO can make to their 
related programs. 

There are many obstacles to be overcome 
in the execution of this program. It is a 
challenge to the ILO, but I am confident 
that it will meet and rise above them, 
that 1t will make a concrete contribution 
to economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment—and thus to peace and stability— 
upon which basis alone the ultimate aims of 
the ILO may progressively be achieved. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the 
manpower program of the ILO, it should 
not be supposed that the work of the ILO 
on other social and labour questions is not 
being followed up vigorously at the same 
time. 


Industrial Relations 


A vital and urgent problem in the indus- 
trial life of many countries today is the 


question of freedom of association and’ 


industrial relations, one of the principal 
questions which has been dealt with in the 
ILO from the outset. It is at present under 
active consideration by the International 
Labour Conference as a result of a request 
which the Economic and Social Council 
addressed to the ILO in the spring of 1947. 
After a preliminary discussion in 1947, 
the Conference in 1948 adopted an inter- 
national convention guaranteeing freedom 
of association, which marks a major advance 
in the labour field. 

In 1949 the Conference will continue 
consideration of the application of the 
principles of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively, and will begin to deal 
with other important aspects of industrial 
relations, including collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Special consideration has been given in 
1948 to the problems of industrial relations 
as they arise in the chemical industry, the 
textiles industry, and the petroleum indus- 
try, and will be extended in 1949 to the 
construction industry. The ILO has also 
been studying the development of indus- 
trial relations in the particular conditions 
of the different regions, and at the 
Montevideo Conference will discuss the 
problems relating to the adjustment of 
labour disputes as they arise in the countries 
of Latin America. 


Wages 


Another aspect of labour and social policy 
which is of immediate interest to men and 
women workers everywhere today is the 
question of wages. At San Francisco the 


Conference had an opportunity to survey 
the whole problem of wages in all its 
aspects and gave particular attention to 
labour clauses in public contracts and the 
protection of wages, which it will continue 
during the coming year. The questions of 
a guaranteed wage and of equal pay for 
equal work will also be receiving special 
attention in coming months. . Wage regula- 
tion and the introduction of measures to 
enhance the earnings of primary producers 
are important problems of immediate con- 
cern to agricultural and other workers in 
Asia; these are being studied in connection 
with the preparations for the First Asian 
Regional Conference of the ILO which is 
to be held in the near future. 


Safety and Health 


Measures for the safety of workers and 
for the protection of their health are a 
fundamental element in proper conditions 
of work. A comprehensive Code of Safety 
Regulations for Industrial Establishments 
for the guidance of governments was 
adopted at a recent technical conference of 
the ILO, and in 1949 a similar conference 
will consider a detailed Code of Safety 
Regulations in Coal Mines, which has been 
in the course of careful preparation for 
some time. 

Silicosis and other dust diseases have 
wrought terrible havoc among workers in 
certain industries, and a special conference 
on pneumoconiosis is being held in 
Australia in 1949 to study measures to 
protect workers from these dangers. In 
addition, the ILO has given particular 
consideration to safety and health measures 
for workers in the petroleum industry, as 
part of its study of conditions in individual 
industries. 

Space does not permit me to indicate in 
detail the work of the ILO in other fields, 
including social security, women’s work, the 
protection of children and young persons, 
maritime labour, and agricultural labour, on 
which work has continued unceasingly, nor 
to do more than mention the missions which 
have been sent to many countries of the 
world to advise governments on various 
aspects of labour and social policy. In 
particular, an Office mission was sent to 
Greece at the invitation of the Greek 
Government in 1948 to survey the social 
and labour legislation of Greece and to 
make recommendations concerning it. The 
mission has made a full report on its work 
which will soon be published. A _ similar 
request. has recently been received from the 
Turkish Government, which it hopes to 
meet at an early date. 
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Regional Activities 

I have already mentioned different 
examples of the regional work of the ILO, 
but I should like for a moment to underline 
this important development of ILO policy 
to meet the individual needs of different 
parts of the world. 

The ILO is at present studying intensively 
certain social and labour problems which 
are of special urgency for Latin America. 
These include the question of industrializa- 
tion, with special reference to factories, 
bearing upon the efficiency of the labour 
force, including, particularly, trainimg and 
health conditions; also conditions of life 
and work of indigenous populations of 
American countries and conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers, in 
addition to migration and the adjustment 
of labour disputes to which reference has 
already been made. These will be given 
further consideration at the Fourth Labour 
Conference of American States Members of 
the ILO which will meet in Montevideo in 
the spring of 1949. 

Special attention is likewise being given 
to fields of labour and social policy, which 
are of immediate concern to the countries 
of Asia. These include in particular tech- 
nical training, labour inspection, welfare 
facilities, co-operation, and wage regula- 
tion. The First Asian Regional Conference 
of the ILO will devote special attention to 
them; and in preparation for that Confer- 
ence a technical conference on labour 
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inspection in Asian countries was recently 
held in Ceylon, and an Office mission is at 
present in Asia to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on these questions. 

It is difficult to paint on such a small 
canvas a full picture of the varied activities 
of the ILO at the present time. However, 
I feel that sufficient indication has been 
given to the outlines of ILO policy and 
action during 1948 and 1949 to show that, 
through its current work on manpower, 
including employment service organization, 
training and migration, trade union rights, 
and industrial relations, wages, safety, and 
health, and its special emphasis on the 
development of regional activities to meet 
the special needs of each region, the ILO 
is responding actively and vigorously to 
the needs of ordinary men and women 


everywhere. 


What is of the utmost importance is that 
the people of the world are accepting the 
challenge of current trends and meeting 
together in the ILO. With their support 
the possibilities of future action by the 
ILO are boundless. It has its roots in the 
people. Its aims are those of ordinary 
men and women everywhere. With their 
support, and in active collaboration with 
the United Nations and with other special- 
ized agencies, I am confident that the ILO 
will play an increasingly important part in 
building a world of peace and_ social 
justice. 


Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


Carrying out its task of planning and directing the work of 
the ILO, the Governing Body decided to expand the work 
of the Organization in the field of manpower; dealt with 
the agendas of the next two sessions of the General Confer- 
ence; studied the work of a number of ILO committees; and 
made plans for future meetings. 


Canada was represented at the 107th 
Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, held in Geneva, 
December 8-11, by Mr. Paul Coté, MP., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, as substitute for Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, the Canadian Government 
member. Mr. A. H. Brown, Department of 
Labour, acted as alternate to Mr. Coté; 
and Mr. Paul Renaud, Department of 
External Affairs, was adviser. 
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Election of Officers 


Mr. Shamaldharee Lall, of the Ministry 
of Labour of India, was elected as Chair- 
man of the Governing Body for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Lall succeeds Mr. Luis 
Alvarado of Peru. Mr. Léon Jouhaux, 
France, and Sir John Forbes Watson, 
United Kingdom, were elected Vice- 
Chairmen by the Workers’ and Employers’ 
groups, respectively. 


Manpower and Vocational Training 


Proposals looking towards an expanded 
manpower program for the ILO, on both 
a world-wide and regional scale, were put 
before the Governing Body by the new 
Director-General, Mr. David Morse. 

The Governing Body endorsed Mr. 
Morse’s view that United Nations activities 
in the field of manpower, including migra- 
tion and vocational training, should be 
co-ordinated under the ILO; and authorized 
him to discuss this matter with the UN 
Co-ordinating Committee. 

The principal object of the ILO’s man- 
power activities in Europe is to help 
countries to make the fullest possible use 
of existing manpower resources in order to 
assist In economic recovery. 

In accordance with directions given by 
the Governing Body last March (L.G,, 
July, 1948, p. 723), the ILO has been 
compiling information on manpower sur- 
pluses and deficits, job classifications, and 
technical training, for the use of Govern- 
ments interested in the exchange of 
workers. 

Mr. Morse’s new proposals include the 
development of systems of training of 
supervisors within industry, the interna- 
tional exchange of trainees, sponsoring of 
training films, the convening of meetings 
of experts from European countries, and 
other measures related to training, migra- 
tion, employment service organization, and 
manpower generally. 

Activities in the manpower field were also 
suggested for Asia and Latin America, in 
some sections of which there is great need 
for developing a more skilled and produc- 
tive labour force. 

The Governing Body gave approval to a 
number of specific proposals by the 


Director-General; others will be submitted 
in more detail at the next session in 
February. 


Application of Conventions 
in Federal States 


Of particular interest to Canada was the 
inclusion of a new Order in the Standing 
Orders giving effect to the decision of the 
last ILO Conference to provide that when 
the Office sends out to the Member States 
a questionnaire relating to a proposed Con- 
vention, it shall include a question request- 
ing the Federal States to indicate whether 
the subject matter of the proposed Con- 
vention would be regarded by them as being 
appropriate for Federal action or appro- 
priate in whole or in part for action by the 
constituent units of the Federation. 


Eight States of 
Chief Industrial Importance 


Upon the report of the officers of the 
Governing Body, Italy was designated as 
the eighth state of chief industrial import- 
ance and Belgium was elected in place of 
Italy as one of the other eight States on 
the Governing Body. 

The eight states of chief industrial 
importance are each entitled to a non- 
elective seat on the Governing Body. The 
other eight Government seats are filled at 
a triennial election by the International 
Labour Conference, as are the eight 
Employers’ and Workers’ seats. 

The eight non-elective seats are now 
occupied by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, India, China, Canada, 
Brazil and Italy. 


CALENDAR OF ILO MEETINGS 


1949 
January 13-27 
January 31 


Tebruary 21- 
March 8 


March 15 


April 25 
Members 

April 19-30 

May 18 


June 8-30 32nd 


Conference 


Dates not fixed 


3rd Session, Permanent Migration Committee 


Preliminary Meeting of Technical Experts on 
Safety in Coal Mines 


108th Session, Governing Body 


Qnd Session, Building, Civil Engineering, and 
Public Works Committee 
4th Regional Conference of American States 


3rd Session, Coal Mining Committee 
3rd Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Session of the International 


Place 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Rome 


Montevideo 
Pittsburg 
Brussels 


Labour 
Geneva 


Preparatory Meeting of Technical Experts on 
Safety in Coal Mines 
Regional Asiatic Conference 





Proposed Revision of 
Maritime Conventions 

The question of the possible revision of 
the Maritime Conventions adopted at the 
Seattle Conference of the ILO in 1946 was 
considered by a tripartite subcommittee 
of the Joint Maritime Commission last 
November. The subcommittee elected as 
its chairman Mr. V. C. Phelan, Department 
of Labour, Canada, who had been one of 
the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Seattle Conference. It decided to recom- 
mend that four of the Maritime Conven- 
tions be revised in respect of a number of 
specific points; and urged that the Govern- 
ing Body place these matters on the agenda 
of the next general session of the Confer- 
ence, to be held at Geneva in June, 1949. 

Over the opposition of the Employers’ 
Group, the Governing Body accepted this 
suggestion. The four Conventions are 
Nos. 70 (Social Security for Seafarers), 
72 (Vacation Holidays with Pay for Sea- 
farers), 75 (Crew Accommodation) and 
76 (Wages; Hours; Manning). 

(The other items on the agenda of the 
June, 1949, Conference include various 
aspects of Industrial Relations; three 
Wages items; Vocational Guidance; Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies; and 
Migration for Employment; as well as the 
standard items of Director-General’s Report, 


The ILO and its 
Industrial Committees 


Financial and Budgetary Questions, and 
Application of Conventions.) 


Agenda of 1950 Conference 


An agenda was approved by the Govern- 
ing Body for the 38rd Session of the 
International Labour Conference, to be 
held in 1950. 

The four major items will be: Industrial 
Relations; Equal Pay for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value; Agri- 
cultural Labour; and Vocational Training 
of Adults including Disabled Persons. In 
addition the agenda will include the 
standard items of Director-General’s Report, 
Financial and Budgetary Questions, and 
Application of Conventions. 


Social Security 


The Governing Body decided to establish 
the Correspondence Committee on Social 
Security as a permanent Committee of 
Experts on Social Security to meet as 
necessary but, in principle, not less fre- 
quently than once a year. 

Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, is Canadian member 
of this Committee. 


Industrial Committees 


The Governing Body approved a number 
of meetings of industrial committees for 
1949. It also approved a statement on the 
status of industrial committees, the text of 
which is printed below. 


Since their formation in 1945, the Industrial Committees of the 
ILO have played an increasingly important role in the work of 
the Organization. Composed of representatives of management, 
labour and government from the countries most directly concerned 
in each industry, the Committees have considered a wide range 
of problems applicable to each particular industry. Questions as 
to the scope of the Committee’s work, and the form that their 
decisions should take, have been the subject of discussion recently 
by the Governing Body of the ILO, which at its 107th Session 
adopted the following statement clarifying the functions of the 


Committees. 


The purpose of this document is (i) to 
explain the place of the Industrial Com- 
mittees within the structure of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, and (ii) on 
the basis of experience so far gained, to 
offer certain general guidance as to the way 
in which the work of the Committees should 
be developed in order that they may make 
their most effective contribution towards the 
work of the Organization as a whole. 
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The Main Structure of the ILO 


The ILO is composed of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, the Governing 
Body and the International Labour Office. 


The International Labour Conference 


The Conference is a world Assembly for 
labour and social questions which meets at 
least once a year. Each State Member 


of the Organization is under the obligation 
to be represented at the meetings of the 
Conference by four delegates—two repre- 
senting the Government, one representing 
Employers and one representing Workers. 
Governments nominate Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates in agreement with 
the most representative organizations of 
employers and workpeople. 

The principal function of the Conference 
is to discuss and adopt International 
Regulations embodying minimum labour 
standards. These Regulations take the 
form of International Treaties known as 
Conventions, or of Recommendations. 
These may be of a general character, or 
they may relate to particular industries. 

The Conference also reviews annually the 
general international developments in the 
sphere of economic and social affairs. 


The Governing Body 


This body is composed of sixteen Gov- 
ernment representatives, eight representa- 
tives of Employers and eight representatives 
of Workers. Eight Government members 
are representative of the States of chief 
industrial importance; the other eight, and 
the Employers’ and Workers’ representa- 
tives, are elected every three years by their 
respective groups at the Conference. 

The Governing Body is generally respon- 
sible for the planning and direction of the 
work of the Organization and for framing 
the Budget. It fixes dates and agendas 
of meetings. It determines the composi- 
tion and terms of reference of committees 
and acts as a co-ordinating agent. Under 
the Conference it is responsible for the 
conduct of business between Conferences 
and for making authoritative decisions 
binding on the Organization. It is similarly 
responsible for the relations of the Organ- 
ization with the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 


The International Labour Office 


This is the permanent Secretariat of the 
Organization and is responsible to the 
Governing Body. It services meetings held 
under the aegis of the ILO, it collects and 
studies information derived from all parts 
of the world, prepares drafts of Interna- 
tional Regulations, produces publications 
and undertakes technical missions to assist 
Governments. The Office has branch offices 
and correspondents in many countries. A 
special section of the Office has been set 
up to deal with the work of Industrial 
Committees. 


Other Organs 


Within this general framework, a place 
has been found for Regional Conferences, a 
Joint Maritime Commission, Tripartite 
Technical Conferences, Industrial Com- 
mittees and Committees of Experts on 
various technical subjects. The delibera- 
tions of all these various organs are 
reported to the Governing Body, which 
decides the action most appropriate to be 
taken on them. 


Objects of the 
Industrial Committees 


Like other Committees, the Industrial 
Committees were set up by the Governing 
Body and report to it. They are new 
bodies. The first Committees were set up 
and met in 1945. Their object was to fill 
a gap in the structure of the ILO. The 
International Labour Conference effectively 
covers the field of general policy. These 
Committees are to provide machinery 
through which the special circumstances of 
the principal international industries can 
receive special and detailed consideration. 
By bringing together representatives of 
those engaged in the industries, the Com- 
mittees afford an opportunity for the 
discussion of common problems on the 
international plane in the same way as 
within the individual countries. 


Work of the International Labour Conference 
and of Industrial Committees 


In the light of experience and in order 
to avoid any confusion between the work 
of the International Labour Conference and 
the Industrial Committees, the Governing 
Body has decided that the scope of the 
Industrial Committees should be defined as 
follows :— 

(a) primarily, the consideration of partic- 
ular and practical problems of the 
industry with which the Committee 
is concerned; 

(b) secondarily, the consideration of gen- 
eral problems which have been decided 


by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, but only in so far as they affect 


the industry with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned; 
(c) thirdly, and exceptionally, the con- 


sideration of problems which have not 
been finally dealt with by the Con- 
ference, but only in so far as they 
affect the industry with which the 
Committee is concerned. 


In order that Industrial Committees can 
achieve the objectives outlined by the 
Governing Body in the agenda approved 
for each meeting, subjects not on that 
agenda should not be discussed by the 
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Committee for the purpose of arriving at 
reports or resolutions unless by agreement 
of a majority of each of the three groups: 
Government, Employers and Workers. 

The Governing Body also wishes to offer 
the following guidance. The distinction 
between questions affecting a particular 
industry and questions of a general char- 
acter has caused some difficulty in the 
operation of Industrial Committees. In 
considering the relationship between the 
Committees and the Conference, the dis- 
tinction between particular and general 
questions is, of course, only a rough and 
ready one. The Conference has dealt in 
the past, and will deal in the future, with 
detailed problems affecting particular in- 
dustries for which international regulations 
are needed, although the Conference will, 
no doubt, have the benefit in suitable cases 
of the preparatory work of Industrial 
Committees. On the other hand, there will 
be some problems the consideration of 
which by Industrial Committees cannot be 
divorced from the more general aspects of 
the subject. 

When Industrial Committees in the 
course of their examination of the problems 
of their own industries are dealing with 
subjects having a more general aspect, 
special care will be needed in two separate 
types of case in order to keep the respective 
functions of the Conference and of the 
Committees clearly defined :— 


(1) Where the question to be considered 
by the Committee has already been the 
subject of final consideration by the 
Conference. 

Clearly the Committees should proceed 
on the basis of the decisions arrived at by 
the Conference and not base their work on 
principles contrary to those decisions, but 
the ‘application of the principles to the 
particular circumstances and problems of 
individual industries might well be a neces- 
sary task for them to undertake and one 
in which their special knowledge should give 
valuable results. Moreover, where circum- 
stances have changed since the consideration 
by the Conference, they may wish to 
suggest to the Governing Body on the basis 
of the circumstances existing in their own 
industry reasons why the matter might be 
appropriate for re-examination by the 
Conference ; 

(2) Where the questions are currently 
receiving the attention of the Conference. 

In order to avoid any _ undesirable 
duplication, the Governing Body will exer- 
cise discretion in placing such matters on 
the agenda of Industrial Committees and 
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will define clearly those aspects of the 
question which the Industrial Committee 1s 
to consider. In so far as they do appear 
on the agenda of Industrial Committees, it 
is clearly desirable that the Committees 
should not take action which would be 
regarded as prejudicing the deliberations of 
the Conference, and that they should pro- 
ceed by way of a report to the Governing 
Body. At the same time the fact that the 
Governing Body has placed a subject on the 
agenda is a recognition that the Governing 
Body regards it as one of particular 
interest to the industry concerned and one 
that it is proper, within the limits of the 
agenda item, for the Committee to discuss. 
The work of a Committee on such subjects 
may in fact well be a means of giving 
valuable guidance and information to the 
Conference, based on practical considera- 
tions arising in an important international 
industry. It may be that an Industrial 
Committee can present to the Governing 
Body for transmission to the Conference a 
unanimous view on the subject appearing 
on their agenda. Alternatively, it may 
present in an agreed report the various 
views expressed by the members of the 
Committee. 

There will also be cases where the general 
principles of a subject have not received 
and are not receiving the consideration of 
the Conference. In such cases, Industrial 
Committees may wish:— 

(a) to ask the Governing Body to con- 

sider the desirability of arranging for 
the subject to be dealt with by the 


Conferénce in its particular applica- 
tion to their industry; or 


(b) to suggest that the subject is of such 
general importance as to merit con- 
sideration by the Conference in its 
wider aspect. 


Form of Industrial 
Committees’ Conclusions 


Whatever form may be taken by the 
conclusions reached by an _ Industrial 
Committee, the first essential is that those 
conclusions shall be the outcome of a full 
and free exchange of views between the 
members of the three groups. The actual 
form of the conclusions will largely be 
determined by the nature of the subject 
under discussion and the particular cireum- 
stances obtaining at the time when it is 
discussed. The conclusions of Industrial 
Committees have hitherto normally taken 
the form of resolutions. This is appropriate 
in some cases, but by no means in all. 
There have been subjects, and are likely 
to be more in future, in which real progress 


and practical results will be achieved by 
framing agreed reports or memoranda 
designed to derive the fullest benefit from 
the special knowledge of the members of 
the Committee, and to lay a firm basis for 
further action by the interested parties, by 
the Committees themselves, by the Office, 
the Organization and other international 
authorities. 


Resolutions, reports or memoranda will, 
in the first instance, be directed to the 
Governing Body. They may relate to such 
matters as the following :— 


(a) suggestions for application by the 
Employers’ and Workers’ organizations 
in the various countries including 
matters considered more appropriate 
for joint negotiation than for legis- 
lative action; 

(b) suggestions for the consideration of 
Governments; 

(c) suggestions concerning questions which 
the Governing Body may wish to bring 
to the attention of the United Nations 
or other international organizations; 

(d) proposals for action by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization which may 
be settled by the Governing Body, 
referred to the International Labour 
Conference or to other conferences or 
committees of the Organization, or 
acted upon by the International 
Labour Offices; 


(e) proposals concerning studies and 
enquiries which the Office may be 
called upon to undertake; 


(f) recommendations as to the subjects 
which might be examined at future 
sessions. 


The nature of the action to be taken on 
these conclusions will be determined by the 
Governing Body and reported to the 
Governments concerned and to the Indus- 
trial Committees. 


Action by Governments and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations 


Certain action on the Committee’s 
deliberations will be proper to the Office, 
the Governing Body or the Conference, but 
a great deal will depend on the individual 
Governments and Employers’ and Workers’ 
organizations concerned. Clearly this is so 
in the case of the meetings, for without 
goodwill on all sides, good results cannot 
be expected. It is also true in the particular 
countries. Governments will need to supply 
information and reports to the Office to 
enable the work of the Committees to be 
adequately prepared and followed up. Gov- 
ernments and Employers’ and Workers’ 
organizations acting together in their 
respective countries through the machinery 
deemed most appropriate will also need to 
pay due regard to the deliberations of the 
Committees if they are to result in improve- 
ment of labour and social conditions in their 
respective countries and throughout the 
world. To that end, the Committees in 
their deliberations will no doubt keep in 
mind what is reasonable and practicable and 
how far the measures they advocate are 
capable of wide application. 

It must be emphasized that the successful 
operation of Industrial Committees within 
the framework of the International Labour 
Organization cannot be assured by the 
establishment of procedural rules. It is 
hoped that the general guidance given in 
this note will be helpful. More important, 
however, is the obligation which rests upon 
all concerned to promote a more wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of the 
aims and methods of the Organization and 
the determination to evolve a_ practical 
technique within that framework in the 
spirit of mutual co-operation. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights. 


Many of these rights have a special interest for 


labour. The text of the Declaration is printed below. 


Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world; 

Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom of 
speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people; 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law; 

Whereas it is essential to promote the 
development of friendly relations among 
nations; 

Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom; 

Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in co-operation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of 
universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; 

Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for the full realization of this 
pledge; 

Now therefore the General Assembly 
proclaims this Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations, 
to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective recog- 
nition and observance, both among the 
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peoples of Member States themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and _ should 
act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood. 


Article 2 


(1) Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

(2) Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether this territory be an inde- 
pendent, Trust, Non-Self-Governing terri- 
tory, or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty. 


Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
the security of person. 


Article 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall 
be prohibited in all their forms. 


Article 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 


Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by-law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determina- 
tion of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 


(1) Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had 
all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time-when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than 
the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offence was committed. 


FURTHER ACTION ON HUMAN 


The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights will have as its next 
task the working out of international 
conventions in the field of human 
rights, and of measures of implementa- 
tion or enforcement. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman 
of the Human Rights Commission, 
described the acceptance by the General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as “only the first 
step.” 


She expressed the hope that at the 


next Assembly the first Covenant, 
including methods of implementation, 
would be presented and accepted. 

“In the meantime,” she continued, “a 
great satisfaction should permeate the 
thoughts of all men, for the great docu- 
ments declaring man’s inherent rights 
and freedoms which in the past have 
been written nationally, are now 
merged in an_ international, universal 
Declaration. 

“Forty-eight nations, through their 
representatives in the United Nations, 


Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home 
or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honour and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against 
such interference or attacks. 


Article 13 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 


Article 14 


(1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Article 15 . 
(1) Everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 


RIGHTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN 


have accepted this Declaration as a 
standard declaration of principles in the 
field of the rights and freedoms of man. 
In doing so, the nations have agreed 
that they would strive for the attain- 
ment of these standards. No nation 
voted against the Declaration, two 
nations were absent and eight abstained. 

“Naturally, it is not a perfect docu- 
ment and being as it must be, a com- 
posite document to meet the thoughts 
of so many different peoples, there 
must be a considerable number of 
compromises. 

“On the whole, however, it is a good 
document. We could never hope for 
perfection no matter how many times 
we revised a Declaration, for one could 
always see something a little better that 
one might do. 

“For that reason, I think a beginning 
had to be made and in the light of 
experience, changes may be made in the 
future just as they have been made in 
the past in many of the other great 
documents of history.” 
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Article 16 

(1) Men and women of full age, without 
any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the intend- 
ing spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 


Article 17 


(1) Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty alone as well as in association with 
others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 


Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in_ public 
or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance.- 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 


Article 21 


(1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be 
held by secret vote or by equivalent free 
voting procedures. 
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Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to. social security and is entitled 
to realization, through national effort and 
international co-operation and in accord- 
ance with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensable for his dignity 
and the free development of his personality. 


Article 23 


(1) Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration insur- 
ing for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supple- 
mented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 


Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 


Article 25 


(1) Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, 
shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26 


(1) Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all 
on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education should be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and 


friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


Article 27 
(1) Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the 


community, to enjoy the arts and to share 
in scientific advancement and its benefits. 
(2) Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the moral and- material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 


Article 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration can 
be fully realized. 


WORK OF INDUSTRIAL 


Article 29 


(1) Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law 
solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in 
any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 


HEALTH DIVISION, OTTAWA 


The following article, reprinted from the Annual Report 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
describes the services provided by the Department’s Indus- 
trial Health Division during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1948, in seeking to wmprove the health and occupational 
environment*of the working population. 


Canada has become one of the leading 
industrial nations as a result of its indus- 
trial expansion during the war and post-war 
years. Between 1939 and 1946, the value 
of manufactured goods and foreign trade 
increased threefold, while the number of 


employees in manufacturing alone rose 
from 658,000 to 1,119,000. Today, persons 
gainfully employed in all occupations 


number about 4,800,000. The sickness rate 
of this vital section of our population is 
estimated to be nine days per annum, and 

represents a loss of over 500 million dollars 
' to our national income. 

The efforts of the Industrial Health 
Division are directed toward the alleviation 
of this important public health problem 
through the improvement of the health and 
occupational environment of the working 
population. To discharge this function. 
under Section 5 (b) (h) and (z) of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act, the division maintains 


medical, nursing and laboratory staffs, which 
provide the following facilities :— 


(a) medical and nursing consulting ser- 
vices, for improving and promoting 
plant medical programs and for 
appraising industrial health problems; 

(b) laboratory services, for research and 
investigation of industrial health 
hazards; 

(c) education and technical information 
services, for promoting personal and 
plant health practices. 


In co-operation with provincial depart- 
ments of health, the division is applying 
its professional and technical facilities to 
various industrial health projects of a con- 
tinuing or emergency nature. 

The division also maintains contact with 
industrial health agencies abroad and holds 
membership on a number of national and 
international committees and associations 
dealing with various phases of industrial 
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health. Supplementing this part of the 
division’s activities, an index of current 
literature is maintained and there is a 
constant flow of information on new 
developments in the industrial health field 
between the federal and provincial levels. 


Co-operation with 
Provincial Authorities: Ontario 

During the past fiscal year, the division 
collaborated with the Ontario Division of 
Industrial Hygiene in preparing a reference 
manual on occupational diseases. The 
manual includes a list of occupations in 
Canada, with a description of their actual 
and potential health hazards, and will be a 
reference guide for physicians who treat 
industrial workers. This publication con- 
tains certain features relating to industrial 
diseases in Canada which are not readily 
available from other sources. 


Saskatchewan 

With the assistance of the division’s 
medical staff, the field unit conducted an 
environmental survey of certain industrial 
establishments in Saskatchewan. This in- 
cluded a study of working conditions, the 
potential health hazards related to materials 
and processes used, and the existing 
measures for health supervision. The field 
unit continued its survey of the carbon 
monoxide hazard in garages and began an 
investigation of environmental hazards 
among agricultural workers. 


Alberta 


The field unit continued its environ- 
mental survey of the coal mining industry 
in Alberta, to determine the extent of the 
silicosis hazard and to provide the basis for 
preventive measures in the field of legisla- 
tion, engineering, and medical services. 
Environmental studies in other industries 
are being undertaken, in co-operation with 
various provincial agencies. 


Nova Scotia 


Investigation of the silicosis hazard in 
various industries was extended and X-ray 
examination of workers was undertaken by 
provincial authorities. In accordance with 
the original plan for the unit, full responsi- 
bility for its operation was assumed by the 
province at the end of the fiscal year and 
a permanent provincial division of indus- 
trial hygiene was established. 


Medical Advisory Services 


A series of lectures and demonstrations 
for industrial and public health nurses in 
the Ottawa-Hull area was sponsored by the 
division’s medical and nursing staff. The 
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project was designed as an extension course 
for the nurses engaged, or interested, in 
industrial nursing, and will serve to promote 
similar courses in other centres. Details of 
the course were published in the Industrial 
Health Bulletin of the division, with 
excellent response from nursing groups 
throughout Canada and in the United 
States. ; 

In co-operation with the Ontario Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, further steps to 
promote industrial nursing services in the 
Ottawa area were undertaken. Efforts are 
now being made to provide local industries 
with part or full-time nursing service 
through personnel of local nursing groups. 
In this way, procedures for group servicing 
of small industries are being developed 
which can be applied to many other parts 
of the Dominion where small industrial 
establishments predominate. 

In the past year, members of the medical 
and nursing staff have delivered papers on 
health problems of Canada’s working popu- 
lation to meetings of public health, medical 
and scientific associations, and at university 
courses. The staff also participated in 
conferences of various professional associa- 
tions in Canada and the United States. 


Education and Technical Information 


The division continued its program of 
health education to industry and labour by 
distributing 150,000 copies of posters and 
pamphlets in French and English, through 
provincial health departments. Over 30,000 
copies of the most recent pamphlet Skin 
Diseases in Industry were requested by 
various industries. 

During the year, 35,000 copies per month 
of the division’s Industrial Health Bulletin 
were distributed in Canada and abroad. 
This bulletin was supplied to all Canadian 
establishments having more than 15 
employees, to 2,000 trade union locals, to 
provincial and professional agencies and to 
other interested bodies. A large corre- 
spondence with industrial and labour groups 
on the articles printed in the bulletin was 
a signficant feature during the year. 

A consultative service on industrial 
health problems was provided to federal 
government departments, provincial depart- 
ments of health, private industry and 
individuals. During the past year, the 
division supplied information on the health 
hazards of solvents, the effectiveness of 
various methods for air purifications, 
environmental conditions, such as lighting, 
noise, ventilation and many other indus- 
trial health problems of local or national 
concern. 


Laboratory Service 


During the year the laboratory service of 
the division was directed toward technical 
solution of health problems having their 
origin in the working environment of 
the Canadian employee. This scientific 
approach to industrial health problems 
referred to federal level was combined with 
the medical and educational approaches to 
provide a broad co-ordinated attack on the 
causes of ill-health among Canadian wage- 
earners. 


A major laboratory project undertaken 
during the year was the development of 
a simple device for estimating small quan- 
tities of methyl bromide in air. Methyl 
bromide is a highly volatile material and 
intensely toxic to the human being. It has 
a specific usefulness as an aircraft fire 
extinguisher, as a fumigating agent and as 
a refrigerant. To protect the health of 
employees who may be exposed to the 
vapour of methyl bromide, health authori- 
ties require to estimate the amount of the 
substance in workroom air. Because of its 
high toxicity not more than 50 parts of 
methyl bromide in 1,000,000 parts of air 
can be tolerated in a work space. The 
laboratory undertook to develop a device 
which would simply and accurately measure 
such small quantities. Successful comple- 
tion of this project was in sight by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

A contribution to the continuing national 
problem of silicosis was made through the 
medium of the division’s laboratory service. 
This concerned one of the besetting diffi- 
culties in connection with prevention of 
silicosis among employees in the dusty 


trades—the difficulty of estimating the 
amount of silica in dust and working 
materials. The chemical method for esti- 


mating silica has always been lengthy and 
liable to a considerable range of error. 
Accordingly, advantage has been taken of 
the recent advances in the X-ray field, and 
during the year, a Geiger Counter X-ray 
spectrometer was acquired for the estima- 
tion of silica by the X-ray method. This 
modern device makes possible rapid estima- 
tions with high accuracy. Following its 
standardization, which was under way by 
the end of the year, analyses of dusts, 
rocks and other materials will be con- 
ducted for provincial industrial health 
agencies, aS a service under section 5 (i) of 
the departmental Act. 


Health problems associated with office 
machine work have come to the forefront 
of the industrial health field in the major 
industrial countries, during the post-war 


period. In line with this broadening scope 
of industrial health, the laboratory of the 
division has been conducting a study among 
Hollerith machine operators in two 
dominion government departments. During 
the fiscal year, two lengthy reports on 
working conditions of such operators have 
been prepared for the departments con- 
cerned. One of these reports dealt with 
noise and the other with absenteeism and 
production in relation to environmental 
conditions. 


Increasing attention directed toward the 
health of the federal civil servant has 
brought to light working conditions having 
technical aspects comparable to many 
occupations in Canadian industry. In order 
to provide full health protection for civil 
servants so engaged, the division has 
co-operated with the Civil Service Health 
Division of the department in evaluating 
these industrial-type working environments. 
The laboratory has carried out a survey 
of the air in the refinery section of the 
Royal Canadian Mint and has made recom- 
mendations to ensure an air supply free 
from toxic materials, such as tellurium, 
arsenic and selenium. Along the same lines, 
an environmental survey was undertaken at 
the Mines Laboratories of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, to ensure protec- 
tion of health of laboratory personnel 
against possible exposure to radiation from 
ore concentrates and other materials 
handled. 


The flow of scientific material related to 
health standards for working environments 
has accelerated markedly throughout the 
world during the post-war period. To keep 
pace with this flow, membership of divi- 
sional laboratory personnel on the Safety 
Code Correlating Committee of the 
American Standards Association was 
accepted during the fiscal year. Member- 
ship on the Committee on Maximum 
Allowable Concentrations of the same asso- 
ciation continued. Information gained 
through the proceedings of these com- 
mittees, and from scientific interchange with 
laboratories abroad, was supplied to various 
provincial health agencies. 


The highly technical nature of the 
laboratory projects carried on during the 
fiscal year reflects the increasingly technical 
complexity of Canadian industry. Recent 
experience has demonstrated clearly that 
new chemical and physical agents intro- 
duced into manufacture generally bring with 
them some health problems requiring a 
technical solution. Strong emphasis has 
therefore been necessary at the laboratory 
level of the division’s work. 
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COMPANY WAGE POLICIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A survey undertaken at Princeton University investigates the 
influences that cause compames to decide on the level of wages 


they should pay. 


Replies from employers indicate that wage policies and practices 
are “much more human and diverse than conventional theory 
postulates,’ and that company wage policy is “influenced and 
guided by a mixture of economic and non-economic factors.” 


“There are few subjects about which 
more is written and less is known than 
wages,” the Industrial Relations Section of 
the Department of Economics and Indus- 
trial Relations, Princeton University, states 
in a report Company Wage Policies, issued 
in the autumn of 1948. (Research Report 
Series: No. 77.) 

The report is based on data obtained in 
1946 by questionnaire and interview from 
107 manufacturing companies, considered to 
be fairly representative of American indus- 
try. In size they range from 80 to 300,000 
employees. LHighty-eight are multi-plant 
companies, 79 having manufacturing oper- 
ations in two or more labour-market areas. 
Only six of the firms are known to have 
been operating completely non-union. Most 
dealt with CIO or AFL unions. 

The report, it is stated, is an “exploratory 
investigation without recommendations.” 

It attempts to supply answers to such 
questions as: What are the wage policies 
and practices of manufacturing firms? 
What basis or bases do companies use in 
determining plant wage levels and changes 
in plant levels? How consistently do 
companies follow selected criteria like the 
market, a job evaluation plan, worker 
productivity, or some other standard? How 
has company wage policy been affected by 
the spread of unionism and _ collective 
bargaining? What wage policies have firms 
found from experience to be unsatisfactory? 
What is company policy toward increased 
uniformity in wage scales between firms in 
the same industry? 


Summary of Findings 


It was found that, whatever their wage 
policies, practically all companies rely on 
private wage surveys. Of the companies 
included in the survey, half follow the 
policy of adjusting their wage scales to 
community levels, a fourth are guided by 
some combination of community and in- 
dustry levels, and the remaining fourth are 
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equally divided between industry orienta- 
tion of their wage scales and the application 
of a uniform scale in all plants of a multi- 
plant concern. 

Of the replying companies, two-thirds 
reported that their scales were approxi- 
mately equal to the average .for the 
locality or for the industry; a third stated 
that their scales exceeded one or both of 
those averages. Only two. firms indicated 
that their whole scale was below either 
community or industry levels, although a 
number of multi-plant concerns admitted 
that one or more of their plants were under 
one of those averages. 

“The weaknesses of a policy of adjusting 
to community or prevailing rates have 
become increasingly evident, especially with 
widespread unionism and a series of ‘wage 
rounds.’ However, the policy still has a 
number of advantages for many firms, and 
those most aware of its weaknesses have 
been unable to develop a_ satisfactory 
alternative. The use of productivity 
measures as a basis for inter-company wage 
levels is not as yet generally practicable.” 

“Of the companies replying, one-third 
lead or desire to lead in general wage 
increases, one-third make  wage-level 
changes at the same time as the rest of 
the industry, and the other third is about 
equally divided among (a) keeping in line 
with community changes; (b) following 
competitors; and (c) no consistent policy 
or pattern. 

“Industry orientation of wage policy 
appears to have been increasing with 
greater inter-company co-operation in wage 
changes, partly as a result of trade 
unionism. Such orientation is especially 
prevalent in well-defined industries like oil, 
steel, rubber, meat-packing, automobile 
assembly, airframe manufacture, glass, 
marine transportation, railroads, and textiles. 
Multi-plant firms operating within the 
orbits of two or more such industries gener- 
ally follow the separate industry patterns 
(sometimes national-union patterns).” 


Increased labour organization since 1932 
has been a significant influence on wage 
policy in many companies, where it has led 
to the adoption of specific and well-defined 
poheies (including job evaluation), more 
consistent application of policies, and, it is 
stated, the abandonment by some com- 
panies of the policy of paying above 
community or industry rates or of attempt- 
ing to lead in general wage increases. Some 
companies report that unions have con- 
siderably increased the costs or disad- 
vantages of wage leadership. 

“The aims of company wage policy are 
frequently expressed in terms of fairness, 
employee loyalty and satisfaction, and com- 
pany prestige as well as in terms of labour 
supply and other economic factors,” accord- 
ing to the rephes. “Although generally 
such ethical and psychological factors have 
significant economic consequences, some 
firms seem to give them semi-independent 
consideration.” 

At the time the survey was made in 
1946, the responding companies considered 
the most important factors in general wage 
increases to be wages paid by other firms, 
union pressures, and the cost of living. 
Interviews indicated that union pressure 


was more influential than some written 
replies seemed to indicate. 
Dealing with the influence of labour 


supply on wage rates, the report states: 
“The real significance of Jabour-supply 
factors In wage policy and wage changes 
is difficult to assess by this type of survey. 
Three-fourths of the replying companies 
stated their wage-policy aims in terms that 
included influencing job applicants. Some 
20 out of 63 answering firms mentioned 
‘shortages or surpluses of qualified labour’ 
as an important, but not the most 
important, factor in wage-level changes, 
often explaining that such shortages were 
significant, however, only for some occupa- 
tions (especially skilled trades) at particular 
times. 

“Hight firms paying below the average 
of community or industry rates in some or 
all of their plants reported no special 
trouble in recruiting qualified labour, most 
of them giving such explanations as cleaner 
work, regular employment, and the existence 
of different labour markets in the same 
locality. Some companies paying above 
the average of community or industry 
levels doubt that they obtain and retain 
better labour as a_ result, and _ other 
companies that have ceased to follow a 
policy of paying above community or 
industry averages believe that they have 
suffered no relative disadvantage in the 
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labour market as a result of the elimina- 
tion of such a wage differential.” 

Comparison of a company’s policy on a 
variety of wage matters indicates that many 
firms do not consistently follow the market 
criterion of prevailing rates but, where 
there is a conflict, may instead adhere to 
a job-evaluation formula, a program of 
company-wide uniformity, some notion of 
fairness, or some measure of productivity, 
the report continues. “A number of com- 
panies frankly stated that with labour 
organization their policy was one of oppor- 
tunism or of strategy that involved more 
than purely economic objectives such as 
profit maximization.” 


Implications for Wage Theory 


The results of the survey, “although 
partly impressionistic and the expression of 
employer opinion,’ have some significant 
implications for wage theory, the report 
states. 

“Clearly a significant gulf exists between 
company wage policies or practices and 
economists’ wage theories. Industrialists 
follow policies and practices that not only 
disregard conventional wage theory but may 
actually run counter to it. Conventional 
wage theory, for example, neglects important 
influences and company considerations that 
have arisen as a result of widespread trade 
unionism. It also disregards non-economic 
considerations such as the stress that some 
companies place on ethical notions, 
employee loyalty, and company standing, as 
independent factors in wage determination. 

“Orthodox wage theory runs in terms of 
economic forces bringing about a unique 
wage determination where demand and 
supply are equal. The company replies, 
however, clearly indicate that employers 
have been free to select where within a 
range of rates they wished to establish their 
seales. Prior to unionization, their location 
within the range was partly a matter of 


historical accidents and psychological 
desires that could not be adequately 
explained merely in economic terms. 


Unions, with their political considerations, 
have tended to make purely economic 
explanations of wage determination even 
more unsatisfactory. 

“Any relationships between wage rates 
and labour supply for individual firms are 
obviously much more tenuous than conven- 
tional theory has assumed. The replies 
indicate considerable employer belief that a 
company differential of 5 or 10 per cent 
above industry or community levels could 
be eliminated without causing adverse 
effects on the supply of labour available 
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to that company. Other companies report 
that, especially for unskilled and sem1- 
skilled jobs, it is not necessary to pay as 
much as the dominant firms or industry in 
a community in order to obtain and retain 
high-grade labour. 

“Employer wage policies and practices are 
much more human and diverse than con- 
ventional theory postulates. Employers do 


not mechanistically follow a single principle 
or pattern. As the quotations indicate, 
company wage policy is influenced and 
guided by a mixture of economic and non- 
economic factors. The task of industrial 
relations research is to develop a more 
human and realistic theory of wages, based 
in part on an adequate understanding of 
employer behaviour.” 





This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Peace and harmony prevailed during December in most 
sections of industry coming under Dominion jurisdiction. 


Introduction 


The month of December was without 
unusual incident in the field of labour 
relations within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Department of Labour. Industrial 
peace existed in almost all branches of 
industry, and, with the possible exception 
of ocean-going shipping, promised to con- 
tinue well into the year 1949. 

Of chief interest and importance among 
the industrial disputes settled during the 
month was one between the General Long- 
shoremen’s Union Local No. 273 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
and various steamship companies operating 
from Saint John, N.B., represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. Some 
3,000 longshore workers were involved. 

Under the terms of the settlement, which 
was negotiated by the Department’s Indus- 
trial Relations Officer for the Maritimes, an 
increase of 13 cents per hour was granted 
in the wage rates for handling general 
cargo, bringing the basic rates up to $1.88 
per hour for day work and $1.48 per hour 


for night work. A similar increase for 
handling bulk cargo brought the wage rates 
for such work up to $1.48 and $1.58 for day 
and night work respectively. A premium 
of 20 cents per hour above bulk cargo 
rates was granted for longshore work 
involving the handling of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. The men were also 
guaranteed a minimum of three hours’ 
wages, instead of two hours’ wages as 
formerly, when ordered out after 7:00 p.m. 
on week days, except when weather con- 
ditions prevent working or when a ship is 
finishing. Time and one-half rates of pay 
will be paid in future for work on Saturday 
afternoons and all evenings during the 
period from January 1 to April 30, while 
similar work during the period from May 1 
to December 31 will continue to be paid for 
at double time rates of pay. For work in 
refrigerators, a premium of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid when work is performed 
at temperatures lower than 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit, instead of 26 degrees as 
formerly. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 


until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio _ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively and of applications for consent to 
prosecute, 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of December. 
During the month, the Board received five 
applications for certification, held seven 
hearings, issued three certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, ordered one repre- 
sentation vote, rejected two applications 
for certification and two requests for recon- 
sideration of decision in certification cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


(1) Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., for a unit of employees of the Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., comprising licensed deck officers 
employed aboard the ss. Transbay, ss. 
Transtream, ss. Transriver, and ss. Trans- 
lake. Masters were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

(2) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., for a unit of 
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employees of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., comprising employees aboard 
the D.E.V. Beaverbrae in the classifications 
of engineer officer, sanitary engineer, chief 
electrician and electrician. The chief 
engineer was excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

(3) Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of the Prescott and Ogdens- 
burg Ferry Company, Limited, comprising 
the unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
the ss. Joseph Dubrule and ss. Levis. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 45). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote among 
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the clerical employees in the General Office, 
Angus Shops Stores of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, Quebec, class- 
ified as clerk, stenographer, typist and office 
boy. (Returning Officer: R. Trepanier.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


(1) Canadian Navigators Federation and 
Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec (L.G., June, 1948, p. 575). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, a public hearing and a representation 
vote, the Board rejected the application, 
which covered deck officers and marine 
engineers, for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

(2) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Local 1005, and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, Quebee (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board rejected the application for 
the reason that the employees affected 
(yardmasters) were performing duties of a 
nature such as to exclude them from the 
coverage of the Act. 


Requests for Reconsideration of Decision 
in Applications for Certification 


The Board rejected the report of the 
Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, for reconsideration of decision to 
certify the Canadian Navigators Federation 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1239). 

The Board rejected the request of S. H. 
Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway Coal Con- 
tractor, Vancouver, for reconsideration of 
decision to certify the Brotherhood of 


Maintenance of Way Employees (L.G., 


Oct., 1948, p. 1101). 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of December, 1948 


(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for prevailing rates 
employees (monthly and hourly rated) 
employed by the National Harbours Board 
on the harbour at Quebec, P.Q. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin.) 

(2) International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America Local 119, for freight 
line drivers employed by Biggar Brothers 
Freight Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 

(3) The Association of Marine Employees 
for the licensed and unlicensed employees 
on board dredges, tugs and workboat of 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins.) 

(4) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for clerical employees 
in the accounting offices at Montreal, 
Quebee and Edmonton, Alberta, of the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Montreal, Quebec. 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union for the 
unlicensed personnel on board the ss. 
Foundation Lillian and ss. Foundation 
Josephine of Foundation Maritime Limited, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia and Moran Towing 
and Transportation Company, New York, 
N.Y. (Investigating Officer: R. Trepanier.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During December, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with two disputes pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 16 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
The parties involved in the disputes were :— 

(1) General Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 273, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Saint John, N.B., applicant, and 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove.) 

(2) National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Transport Employees of Quebec, Inc., 
Quebec, Que., applicant, and the Quebec 
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Railway, Light and Power 
Quebec, Que., respondent. 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


Company, 
(Conciliation 


Agreements Facilitated hy 
Conciliation Officers 


Reports under Section 27 of the Act were 
received from Conciliation Officers during 
December indicating the settlement of all 
matters at issue in three industrial disputes. 
The parties involved in the disputes were :— 

(1) Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279, 
applicant, and the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: B. Wilson.) 


(2) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, P.Q., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

(3) General Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 273, of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, applicant, and the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., on 
behalf of various shipping and stevedoring 
employers at Saint John, N.B., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 


Conciliation Boards 
Appointed 


On December 1, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian National Steamships and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, operators of 
deepsea passenger steamships, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), repre- 
senting the unlicensed personnel employed 
by these companies. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report 
of Raoul Trepanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1240). The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board; Theodore 
Meighen, K.C., Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employers; and John 
Kerry, K.C., also of Montreal, appointed 
on the nomination of the union. It will be 
noted that the personnel of the Board 
appointed to deal with the passenger 
dispute is the same as that of the Board 
appointed to deal with the dispute between 
the union and the Canadian Deepsea Dry 
Cargo Shipping Companies (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
pe 52). 

On December 13, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 


between the Temiscouata Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). Constitution of 
the Board had not been completed at the 
end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry 
Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
p. 52) was fully constituted on December 
21, 1948, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge F. W. Schwenger, of 
Hamilton, as Chairman of the Board. Judge 
Schwenger was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, N. L. Mathews, K.C., of Toronto, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, of Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nomination of the company and the union, 
respectively. 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
refused an application for consent to 
prosecute made under Section 46 of the Act 
by Mr. A. G. Anderson, a member of Lodge 
477, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship: 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, against Mr. C. Day, a 
member of Division 66, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, and Other | 
Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 
53). The application had alleged the 
violation of Sections 3, 4 (3) and 5 of the 
Act. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 


summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COASTAL REGION 
CERTAIN Locerine FIRMS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from July 15, 
1948, to July 15, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the companies agree 
to deduct union dues monthly and also 
initiation fees, back dues and assessments 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work shall be 8 per day and 40 
per week, except cookhouse and bunkhouse 
employees in unorganized territory, fire- 
fighters, boatmen, first-aid attendants and 
watchmen (time worked by cookhouse and 
bunkhouse employees shall be computed on a 
daily basis and they shall be entitled to one 
day off in seven), provided the companies 
will have the right to operate 44 hours per 
week with time and one-half over 40 hours. 
Overtime at time and one-half will be paid 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day and 
40 hours per week and for all work on 7 
specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provisions 





of the annual holidays act of British 
Columbia. Cookhouse and bunkhouse 
employees in unorganized territory will 


receive one week’s vacation with pay after 
6 months’ continuous service; provided that 
such employees shall not be entitled to more 
than 2 weeks’ vacation with pay in any one 
year except as outlined below. All employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service will 
receive an additional week’s vacation with 
pay or pay in lieu thereof. 


Wages: the present scale of wages to 
employees except contract workers, but 
including shingle sawyers and_ packers, 


fallers and buckers employed at hourly rates 
shall be increased by 13 cents per hour or 
11 per cent whichever shall be the greater. 
Sawyers and packers, fallers and buckers 
employed as contract workers receive in- 
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Two unusual features In an agree- 
ment summarized this month are: a 
compulsory pension plan for employees 
from the age of 21 years and new 
employees, and three paid statutory 


holidays allowed to union members only. 
These provisions are included in an 


agreement between the Donnacona 
Paper Company, Limited and two 
unions: Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de Donnacona Inc. and National 
Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers 
Inc. 


creased piece rates. Train crews receive 
additional increases of 10 cents per hour for 
engineers and head brakemen and 5 cents 
per hour for all other train crew employees. 
The wage increase shall be retroactive to 
July 15, 1948, and shall apply to employees 
on their employers’ payrolls on September 27, 
1948. The wage scale may, subject to 
mutual consent’ of both parties, be revised 
once annually. 


Night shift premium of 6 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 
Animal Foods 


MonrTrREAL AND HUuLL, P.Q., PETERBOROUGH 
AND TorRoNTO, ONT., Sv. BONIFACE, 
MANITOBA, EDMONTON, ALTA. AND 
VANCOUVER, B.C_—CANADA PACKERS’ Lp. 
AND UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (Locats 357, 314, 210, 114, 216, 
243 AND 162 RESPECTIVELY). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 19, 
1948, to August 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the ones previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for May, 1948, p. 483, December, 1946, p. 
1770, with the following changes—The 
maintenance of union membership clause 
includes a two weeks period at the end of 
each year in which any employee may resign 
his union membership without affecting his 
employment. Wages: present rates shall be 
increased by 9-6 per cent effective from 
August 2, 1948. These rates are to remain 
in effect for ‘the duration of the agreement 
provided however that the question of wages 
may be reopened during July, 1949, upon 
proper notice by either party. 


Manufacturing 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Donnacona, P.Q.—Donnacona Paper Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND Le SywnpicaT 
NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
PULPE ET DU PAPIER DE DoNNACONA ING. 
AND THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
PULP AND PAPER WorKERS INO. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the unions as the sole 
bargaining agents for its eligible employees. 


Hours of work: for tour workers 8 per 
shift, shifts to rotate in sequence weekly; for 
day workers 10 per day, except mechanical 
and electrical department maintenance crews 
who shall work 8 hours per day. Overtime 
for tour workers at time and one-half for all 
time worked during shutdown period on 
Sundays and 4 mill holidays, and when 
working extra time as an extra man, or at 
another job than his regular one, or when 
replacing a man who is not his jobmate; for 
day workers, time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of the above hours; for all 
employees, for work on Sundays, 4 mill holi- 
days and during shutdown periods (day 
workers who work on a Sunday shall be 
entitled to take one day off in lieu of 
Sunday during the week). All employees 
(both tour and day) who are members of 
the union are granted three of the mill 
holidays with pay when not worked. 


Vacation with pay: all employees shall be 
entitled to 1 or 2 weeks per year. No 
authorized or justified absence shall affect 
the right of an employee to his vacation, 
which must be taken in the year due. Hourly 
paid permanent employees continuously 
employed for 12 months who have worked at 
least 1,920 hours straight time during this 
period receive one week; every employee 
continuously employed for 5 years who has 
worked at least 1,920 hours during the 12 
months preceding his vacation date shall 
receive 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
these shall remain in effect during the period 
of the agreement, every employee governed 
by the agreement shall receive remuneration 
of not less than 91 cents per hour except 
sub-base employees who are entitled to a 
minimum of 71 cents per hour. The standard 
scale is as follows: Part 1, sub-base 
employees only 71, 76, 81 and 86 cents; Part 
2, regular employees 91, 93, 95, 97, 99 cents, 
$1.02, $1.06, $1.10, $1.14, $1.19, $1.29 and 
$1.40; Part 3, paper makers, supervisory, etc., 
$1.47, $1.58, $1.69, $1.80, $1.91, $2.02, $2.13 
and $2.24. The standard wage rates for 
mechanics in the trades of machinists, mill- 
wrights, electricians, pipefitters, carpenters 
and painters range from 97 cents to $1.29. 
For train crew the rates are, locomotive 
engineman $1.29, yard conductor $1.19, loco- 
motive fireman $1.10, brakeman $1.02. For 
an apprentice in the mechanical and elec- 
trical trades the rates are first year 71 
cents, second year 76 cents, third year 81 
cents and fourth year 86 cents, after which 
he is entitled to class “EK” mechanics rate of 
97 cents. 

Pension plan: employees from the age of 
21 years and new employees are required to 
join the pension plan, as a condition of 
service. 


Provision is made for sickness benefits, 
seniority rights, grievance procedure and an 
apprenticeship plan. 


Hutu, P.Q—Tue E. B. Eppy Company AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers (Locats 35 anp 243) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PareR MILL 
Workers (Loca 50). 


Agreement of May 1. 1946 (L.G., Jan., 
1947, p. 45), was amended May 1, 1947, and 
again May 1, 1948, effective until April 30, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. The amendment effective 
May 1, 1947, granted a general increase of 
14 cents per hour. The amendment effective 
May 1, 1948, further increases wage rates 
10 to 11 per cent and additional adjustments 
of from 1 to 30 cents per hour for some 
classes. Hourly wage rates for certain 
classes effective May 1, 1948, follow: specialty 
mills—machine tenders $1.36 to $1.46, back 
tenders $1.14 to $1.23, third hands 97 cents 
to $1.07, fourth hands 92 to 95 cents, fifth 
hands 92 cents, plug rolls and labourers 88 
cents, beater engineers $1.14 to $1.44, colour 
men $1 to $1.07, sizemen $1, beaterman 
dumpers 99 cents, beaterman 97 cents, 
cuttermen. 91 and 93 cents, rewinder oper- 
ators 91 and 92 cents, trimmer operators 
92 cents and $1, broke hustlers 88 cents, 
female sorters 64 to 70 cents, female 
checkers 80 and 87 cents; newsprint mill— 
machine tenders $2.10, back tenders $1.90, 
third hands $1.54, fourth hands $1.19, fifth 
hands $1.10, broke hustlers 95 cents, mixing 
room operators $1.37, broke beatermen 92 
cents, beatermen and labourers 88 cents, 
finishers 94 cents, oilers $1.06, millwrights 
$1.17; sulphite and mwoodroom—cooks $1.02 
and $1.25, acid makers $1.11, blow pits, 
screen men 94 cents, wet machine 91 and 
93 cents, truckers 93 cents, others 88 to 99 
cents. 


Holiday shutdown period for ‘Dominion 
Day is increased from 24 to 32 hours. 


OTTAWA, OnT—THE E. B. Eppy ComMpany 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers (Loca 34), THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt WorkERS 
(LocaL 73) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 

Agreement of May 1, 1946 (L.G., Jan., 
1947, p. 45), was amended May 1, 1947, and 
again May 1, 1948, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1949, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The amend- 
ment effective May 1, 1947, granted a general 
increase of 14 cents per hour. The amend- 
ment effective May 1, 1948, further increases 
wage rates so that the hourly wage rates for 
certain classes are: board mill—machine 
tenders $1.47, back tenders $1.28, third hands 
$1.17, fourth hands $1.06, fifth hands 98 cents, 
colour men $1.14, beatermen 97 cents, others 
88 cents to $1.06; electrical—electricians 
$1.07 and $1.12, helpers 93 cents, motor 
tenders 94 cents; groundwood—grindermen 
93 cents, deckermen, woodhandlers, wet 
machine operators 90 cents, others 88 to 90 
cents: mechanical—machinists, welders $1.11 
and $1.17, helpers 93 and 94 cents, black- 
smiths $1.07, millwrights $1.07 and $1.12, 
pipefitters, carpenters $1.04 and $1.09, 
helpers 93 cents, painters 95 cents and $1.01. 
oilers 94 cents; specialty paper finishing and 
shipping—males 88 cents to $1.05, females 69 
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to 90 cents; specialty paper mills—machine 
tenders $1.56 to $1.63, back tenders $1.38 to 
$1.45, third hands $1.22 to $1.24, fourth hands 
$1.03; fifth hands $1 to $1.02, engineers $1.44, 
panel board operators $1.02, colour men $1.07, 
sizemen $1, scalemen 99 cents, mixer men 92 
cents, spare hands $1 and $1.25, others 88 to 
99 cents; steam—firemen 93 cents to $1.01, 
turbine operators 97 cents to $1.10, others 88 
to 93 cents; sulphite—cooks $1.22, acid 
makers $1.07, blow pits and digesters 98 
cents, others 88 to 92 cents; technical— 
testers 95 cents to $1.02; wood room 89 to 
92 cents; woodyard—locomotive engineers 
$1.11, brakemen, tractor operators 94 cents, 
sawyers 91 cents, oil men 88 to 91 cents; 
garage—truck drivers 94 cents; general 
labourers, watchmen 88 cents. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—C ANADIAWN NASHUA 
Paper COMPANY LIMITED AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION oF NorTH AMERICA, 
Loca 520 (SPECIALTY PRINTING 
WORKERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1948, to June 29, 1949, and thereafter unless 
60 days’ notice of intention to change or 
terminate shall be given by either party. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. The company will 
encourage all eligible employees to become 
union members and maintain membership 
therein. Oheck-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly during the term 
of the agreement from members mvho_ so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: on one and two shift 
operations, 8:8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 44-hour week on 3 shift operations 
—first shift 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, second shift 8 per day Monday 
through Friday and 4 on Saturday, third 
shift 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday. For engineers and watchmen the 
normal work week shall be 48 hours. For 
maintenance mechanics the normal work week 
shall be 44 hours. Overtime at time and one- 
half to apply for hours worked in excess of 
normal week of 44 hours on first shift in 
83 shift operations and for all work in excess 
of normal hours up to 8 hours of overtime; 
double time thereafter and for all work on 
Sundays (except maintenance mechanics, 
engineers and watchmen), and on 8 statutory 
holidays which are paid holidays if they do 
not fall on a Saturday for employees who 
work full shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. On Remembrance Day 
veterans of the two wars, who report for 
duty at the regular time, shall be allowed to 
leave for the ceremony at 9 am. If they 
return to work at 1 p.m. for the balance of 
the day they will be paid for a full day, 
otherwise they will be paid only for the time 
actually worked. 


Vacation with pay: one week to all 
employees with one year of continuous service 
with the company, 2 weeks.to employees with 
5 or more years’ continuous service. If a 
paid statutory holiday occurs during an 
employee’s vacation, it will not be counted as 
part of his vacation, and the employee will 
receive an extra day’s vacation with pay. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: wax 
division—excluding lead hand, starting rates 
are 83 cents to $1.06 and increase to 95 cents 
to $1-495 after some months’ experience; 
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gum division—starting rates are 83 cents to 
$1 increasing to 95 cents to $1.15; general— 
starting rate for males 83 to 86 cents, for 
females 67 cents, increasing to 92 cents to 
$1.06 for males and 75 cents for females; 
shipping and receiving—starting rates 83 
cents to $1.05 increasing to 98 cents to $1.33; 
maintenance—range by trades, machinist 
$1.13 to $1.38, machinist’s helper 92 cents to 
$1.04, electrical maintenance $1.08 to $1.31, 
carpenter 92 cents to $1.09, engineer (third 
class) $1.13. A night shift differential of 
74 cents per hour for work on both the 
afternoon and night shifts shall be paid. A 
cost-of-living bonus of 25 cents per point for 
each point rise over the June, 1948, index 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Such payment shall not be made 
until the index advances a full 4 points, 
similarly if after having advanced 4 points 
the index must drop back 4 points before 
being discontinued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


Manufacturing 


Woed Preducts 


BriTisH CoLuMBIA Coast REGION—CERTAIN 
Firms ENGAGED IN SAWMILLING, PLyY- 
woop, VENEER, CREOSOTING, Box 
Factory, BASKET, LATHE MILL AND 
SHINGLE MiLt~L OPERATIONS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


__The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply to certain companies engaged 
also in the above operations. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q—CANADAIR LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MAacHINIStTs, AIRCRAFT LODGE 712. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and for a further 
period of one year unless notice is given by 
either party. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agent 
for all eligible employees during the term of 
the agreement. Employees are entirely free 
to join the union or not as they see fit. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
restraint or influence either because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: employees may have union dues 
deducted monthly from their pay by the 
company and remitted to the union. This 
authorization shall be irrevocable until 30 
days before the anniversary date of the 
agreement, when it may be cangelled. 

Hours of work: standard working week to 
be one of 45 hours. Standard working day 
to be established by the company. In the 
event that the entire plant, a division, a 
department or a departmental function of the 
plant is placed on a 3-shift operating 
schedule, the first and second shifts shall be 
of 8 hours and the third shift shall be of 
63 hours with a lunch period of a 4 hour 
allowed on each shift. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the standard 
working hours up to 12 hours in any one 
shift, double time thereafter and for any 
time worked on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. No work to be performed on 
Sundays except in cases of emergency. 


Overtime shall not be paid for work on 
Sunday or holidays if the employee takes 
another day off in the same week except 
through illness or by permission. 


Vacation with pay: one week per year 
after one year’s service, as provided by 
provincial law; 2 weeks after 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service with the company with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of the pages an employee 
has earned during the preceding 12 months. 


Wages: minimum hourly rates of pay for 
certain classes—journeymen tool and die 
makers, jig makers, pattern makers, $1.15; 
machinists, electricians, joiners, sheetmetal 
workers, welders, painters, moulders, cable 
splicers, upholsterers, aircraft mechanic, 
$1.04; production workers 73 and 88 cents; 
beginners, labourers 66 cents; miscellaneous 
light labour 60 cents; apprentices first 1,850 
hours 49 cents increased by 11 cent raises to 
$1.04 during sixth 1,850 hours. All employees 
working on shifts other than the regular day 
shift shall receive a premium of 5 cents per 
hour over their regular rate. In the event 
that the plant goes on a 3-shift operating 
schedule, it is agreed that all shifts shall be 
paid for the same number of hours per shift. 
Leading hands (any employee in charge of a 
group of 4 or more employees and respon- 
sible for their work) shall be paid at a rate 
of 5 cents per hour higher than his classifica- 
tion calls for, or than the rate of the 
highest-paid employee under him, whichever 
is higher. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


St. THomAsS, OnT—THE WEATHERHEAD 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
ists, LopcEe 1804. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1948, to March 24, 1949, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by the 
company or the union because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Oheck-off: 
the company will deduct union dues monthly 
from the pay of members who so authorize 
and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: five days Monday to 
Friday inclusive, a 45-hour week. A one-half 
hour lunch period will be allowed the night 
shift on company time. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all time worked 
over 45 hours (except firemen, whose normal 
work week is 48 hours) in any one week, 
and for all work on Sundays and Victoria 
Day. Double time shall be paid for all time 
worked on 6 additional statutory holidays, 
which are paid holidays for employees with 
seniority who work the day before the holi- 
day and the day after. 

Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with 1 to 5 years’ continuous service with 
the company with a minimum of 250 days of 
actual work during the preceding year, 2 
weeks to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with a minimum of 250 
days of actual work during the preceding 
year. 

Wages: the existing individual and group 
bonus incentive system shall be continued. 
The existing schedule of job classifications 
and of rates applicable thereto, together 
with a cost-of-living bonus of 12 cents per 
straight time hour effective March 22, 1948, 
shall continue in effect during the term of 
the agreement, provided that anytime upon 
30 days’ notice after 6 months either party 
may re-open negotiations as to general wage 
rates. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of 2 new agreements, the correction of 
another, and the amendment of 6 other 
agreements. These include the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Johns and Iberville and for 
building trades at Hull in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of December 18. The other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry and for the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry for the province and for 
building trades at Hull were gazetted 
November 27. A request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at Sherbrooke was gazetted 
December 4. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for hospital and chari- 
table institution employees at St. Hyacinthe 
was published December 11. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers and for printing 
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trades at Montreal, and for a new agree- 
ment for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe were 
published December 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or associations of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the Laspour GAzerTre, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, monthly since June, 1934. 
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by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 18, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between “Le 
Syndicat patronal de Imprimerie de Québec, 
ine.” and “Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, ine.’, 
“T7Union Typographique de Québec”, Local 
302, “L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs de 
Québec”, Local 152, “L’Union des Relieurs”, 
Local 152, Quebec, “Le Syndicat Catholique 
des Imprimeurs de Rimouski et Rivieére-du- 
Loup”, “Le Syndicat Catholique des Ouvriers 
Imprimeurs de la Beauce.” Agreement to be 
in effect from October 15, 1948, to October 15, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. It is similar to the agree- 
ment previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABour GazettE, April, 1948, p. 332, with 
certain exceptions:— 


Establishments governed by the agreement 
are divided into the same 5 classes as 
previously with the new provision that if 
during the existence of the present agree- 
ment a shop should be liable to change class 
because of new material, the employer oper- 
ating the shop may, during the first 6 months 
of operation of this new material, increase 
his employees’ wages by only half the differ- 
ence between the former class and the new 
one, after which time the employees shall 
receive the regular wage rate of the actual 
class of the shop. 


Hours are the same as those set by the 
previous agreement, with the exception that, 
in paper bag factories, only the aniline press 
department still works 48 hours per week, 
the other printing departments of these 
factories now being on a 45-hour week. The 
number of paid statutory holidays is in- 
creased from 5 to 6 in 1949, 7 in 1950, and 
8 in 1951. 


Minimum wage rates for journeymen are 

increased by 15 cents per hour for all classes. 
Journeymen on night shifts receive $3 more 
per week than the regular rates established 
for day workers. Foremen receive $5 more 
per week than journeymen in class “A”, $4 
more in classes “B” and “OC”, and $3 more 
in the other classes. Bookbinding female 
employees receive from $12 per week in first 
6 months to $20 in second 6 months of fourth 
year. 
Apprentices are paid the following 
minimum wage rates: class “A”, from $15 
per week in first year to $31 in second 6 
months of fifth year; classes “B” and Cre 
from $14 to $30; classes “D” and “H”, from 
$14 to $27. Apprentices on night shifts 
receive an additional $2 per week, 





Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MonTrREAL. 
An Order in Council, dated November 12; 
and gazetted November 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 871, Sept., p. 993) by 
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providing for a general increase of 5 cents 
per hour over the minimum wage rates 
previously paid to all employees except boys 
from 16 to 18, whose minimum starting rate 
remains at 51 cents per hour. 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 18, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 488) by increasing the 
minimum hourly wage rates as follows:— 
mechanic, erector from $1.10 to $1.17 per 
hour, fitter, blacksmith from 98 cents to 
$1.04, helper (shop or field) from 85 to 90 
cents. 


Construction 


BurmtpIna TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 18, 
and gazetted November 27, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; 
Jan., 1949, p. 67) by reducing the maximum 
hours of work for landscape workmen to 44 
per week and by providing that the minimum 
wage rate for shovel operators shall be $65.54 
per week, even where the maximum weekly 
hours of work are restricted by law or agree- 
ment to 44 per week. 

Another Order in Council, dated December 
2, and gazetted December 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by increasing the minimum wage rates for 
employees in the elevator industry in the 
Montreal and Quebec regions by 10 cents 
per hour for mechanics and 7 cents per hour 
for helpers, so that the new minimum wage 
rates for mechanics are $1.55 in the Montreal 
region and $1.37 in the Quebec region, and 
for helpers ‘$1.09 in the Montreal region and 
96 cents in the Quebee region; in the Hull 
region, minimum mwage rates remain at $1.39 
per hour for mechanics and 97 cents for 
helpers. 


Buitp1ne Trapes, HU. 


An Order in Council, dated November 25, 
and gazetted December 4, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb. 1947, p. 186, Nov., p. 1662; 
April, 1948, p. 334, July, p. 741, Sept., p. 995, 
Nov., p. 1247, and previous issues) by in- 
creasing the minimum wage rate for painter 
in zone I from $1.06 to $1.10 per hour. 


BuriLptng TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated December 2: 
and gazetted December 11, corrects the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 
1421), by providing that the counties of 
Drummond and Arthabaska, as well as the 
towns of Drummondville, Victoriaville and 
Arthabaska, are no longer included in the 
territorial jurisdiction of this agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


TRUCK DRIVERS, QUEBEC, 


An Order in Council, dated November 18, 
and gazetted November 27, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’Association des Camionneurs de Québec” 
and “Le Syndicat catholique des Employés 


du Camionunage inc.” Agreement to be in 
effect from November 27, 1948, to December 
31, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec and the municipalities situated on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence river 
and included, in whole or part, in a radius 
of 5 miles from the limits of Quebee City. 

Professional jurisdiction comprises all 
employers of the cartage industry, with or 
without a permit from the Provincial Trans- 
portation and Communication Board, living, 
doing business or operating their concern 
within the territorial jurisdiction and all 
employees of the employers of the industry. 
It also includes (but only for the cartage 
services) all industrial and commercial 
employers and their employees not governed 
by another decree, or by a private collective 
labour agreement under the Labour Relations 
Act, who are living or doing business or 
operating their concern within the territorial 
jurisdiction, as well as the cartage services 
of establishments engaged in the sale and 
distribution of essential commodities like 
coal, oil, firewood, or similar products, except 
when governed by another decree. However, 
commission salesmen of industrial and 
commercial establishments governed by this 
decree other than cartage concerns and whose 
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trucking operations are but an accessory to 
their main salesman functions, and employees 
of industrial and commercial establishments 
governed by this decree other than cartage 
concerns who perform the trucking services 
of such commercial and industrial establish- 
ments when working less than 3 days per 
week at their professional occupations are 
not governed by this decree. 


Hours: 9 per day, 54 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: hourly rates—truck 
driver 60 cents per hour, helper or labourer 
55 cents, float driver, rubber-wheel tractor 
driver or operator 65 cents; weekly wages— 
truck driver \$29, driver’s helper or labourer 
$27. Every hourly-paid employee reporting 
for work shall be entitled to 4 hours’ pay at 
his regular hourly rate, when no work is 
found for him to do or when the work is 
done in less than 4 hours in the course of 
the day. 

Vacation: one half-day with pay for each 
period of 25 days of work for the same 
employer. If an employee leaves his employer 
or is dismissed before his vacation, he shall 
receive a compensation equivalent to the 
yacation pay to which he is entitled. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazeTre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded during November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 69 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and, that “nothing herein con- 
taimed shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vineial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . ... 5,453 $5,335 ,001.00 
Post) Offices“) so. « 12) 64,036.69 
Rs CME ast Geer 2 39,260.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Regulations have been made bringing into force in Ontario the 
provisions of Part I of the Dominion Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act. 


{in Nova Scotia, the first regula- 


tions for the safe operation of Diesel engines in coal mines have 
been issued. JAs a result of higher minimum rates fixed for 
workers in forest operations in Quebec the employer is no longer 


required to provide board and lodging free of charge. 


The 


maximum amount for such deduction from wages is now $1.05 
per day. {In Alberta, persons employed in saw mills and planing 
mulls in rural districts are permitted to work longer hours from 
December 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. 


DOMINION 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act 


An amendment to the Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Order governs the amount of 
compensation payable to a veteran who is 
injured while taking an approved course 
of vocational or technical training for 
which he is being paid an allowance by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
who is not eligible for compensation under 
the law of the province in which the 
accident occurred. Under the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, 1945 (Section 17B) 
such an injured veteran is classed as an 
employee of His Majesty for the purposes 
of the Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act. He is deemed to receive a 
monthly wage from the Crown equal to 
the monthly allowance, including additional 
amounts paid for dependants, made him by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

As formerly, the compensation in the case 
of temporary total disability must not be 
less than $12.50 a week, and in the case of 
temporary partial disability a proportionate 
amount. 

Provision is now made for calculating the 
compensation payable in cases of permanent 
total or permanent partial disablement. 
The veteran shall be deemed to have been 
receiving at the time of the injury a 
monthly wage from His Majesty which is 
considered fair in comparison with the 
earnings of a fully qualified person engaged 
in the same occupation. The award, how- 
ever, in the case of permanent total 
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disability, must not be less than $100 a 
month nor more than the amount of 
pension and allowances payable by the 
Canadian Pension Commission calculuted 
on the basis of the marital status and 
number of dependants of the trainee, had 
the disability been incurred during service 
and pensionable under the Pension Act. 
For permanent partial disability, the 
veteran is to be paid a proportionate sum. 

This amendment was made on November 
26, 1948 (P.C. 5456), gazetted December 22. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 


Wages and Hours in Lumbering 


Persons employed in saw mills and 
planing mills in rural districts more than 
10 miles from a city or in places of less 
than 1,000 people are permitted, by an 
Order of November 22, gazetted November 
30 (O.C. 1369/48), to work a maximum of 
10 hours a day and 208 hours a month, 
from December 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, 
instead of the statutory eight hours a day 
and 48 a week. 

Time and one-half must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of nine in a day 
and/or 208 in a month, whichever is the 
greater amount, rather than for the hours 
in excess of nine in a day or 48 in a week 
as provided by the Act and Male Minimum 
Wage Order No. 1 (1947) (L.G., 1947, 
p. 843). 

A similar order for these workers together 
with workers employed by logging and 
railway-tie contractors was made in 1947 
(L.G., 1948, p. 197). 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Baking Industry 

From December 30, working hours of 
persons employed in the baking industry 
as deliverymen may exceed the eight- and 
44-hour limits laid down by the Act but 
only to the extent of four extra hours in 
a week, as a result of a new regulation 
(17C) made on December 15 and gazetted 
December 16. An earlier exemption (17B), 
now rescinded, in addition to setting a 
weekly limit of 48 hours for these workers 
restricted daily hours to 10 (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1817). 


Bartenders 

By an Order (No. 384A) made on 
November 25 and gazetted December 2, 
the hours within which bartenders, waiters 
and utility men may work on a split shift 
in premises licensed to sell beer have been 
extended to 13 immediately following 
commencement of work, instead of the 
12-hour limit set by the Act. This 
temporary exception is effective to January 
31, 1949. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Road Transport 

Exemptions from the application of the 
Order governing drivers, swampers or 
helpers employed in the transport of goods 
by motor vehicle of over 1,000 pounds 
have been extended to include drivers of 
vehicles used to transport passengers and 
to deliver non-alcoholic bottled beverages. 
As before, the Order does not apply to 
drivers in the laundry, cleaning and dyeing 
industries, and in milk, bread and mail 
delivery (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1185). The 
amending Order (No. 9A) was made on 
December 3 and gazetted December 9, 
coming into effect on the latter date. 


Laundries 

An amendment in the Order governing 
male and female employees in the laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing industries (L.G., 1946, 
p. 988) permits the Board of Industrial 
Relations to exempt these workers from 
the daily guarantee of not less than an 
amount equal to four hours’ pay and 
three hours’ pay on Saturday. The amend- 
ing Order (No. 744) of November 25 
was gazetted and became effective on 
December 2. 


British Columbia 
Shops Regulations 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By Orders in Council No. 1134 of May 25 
and No. 2776 of December 38, gazetted 
December 9, hairdressing establishments in 
the City of Vancouver, except those con- 
nected with a department store, have been 
exempted from the weekly holiday provi- 
sions of the Act provided that they observe 
Monday in each week as a weekly holiday 
and remain closed on the hours fixed for 
closing by municipal by-law. 


Nova Scotia 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 


New regulations for the safe operation of 
Diesel locomotives in coal mines were 
approved by Order in Council on November 
23, 1948, and gazetted December 1. These 
cover applications for permits, roadways, 
inflammable gas in the mine, equipment 
and maintenance, operation, and testing and 
fuel. 

The Minister of Mines may grant a 
permit for the use of a Diesel locomotive 
in a coal mine, upon application of the 
mine manager giving specified information 
concerning the type of construction of the 
locomotive, the district of the mine in which 
it is to be operated, the quantity of air 
passing and the percentage of inflammable 
gas present. 

The driver of a Diesel locomotive must 
be at least 21 and must be appointed in 
writing by the manager. With the excep- 
tion of Inspectors or Deputy Inspectors, no 
one may ride on a locomotive without the 
manager’s written permission. The manager 
must post notices and instruct drivers 
regarding maximum loads to be hauled and 
maximum speed of trains. 

Roads must be examined at least once 
in 24 hours and a full written report sent 
to the manager. Other requirements deal 
with the track, overhead clearance and 
location of manholes. 

Weekly tests to determine the quantity 
of air passing and the percentage of 
inflammable gas in the air in every road on 
which a Diesel locomotive is operated must 
be made by a competent person appointed 
by the manager for the purpose. Samples 
must be taken when the percentage is likely 
to be greatest and a written record sent to 
the manager and the Deputy Inspector 
within seven days. As long as the percent- 
age exceeds 0°75, daily tests are required 
and for at least six working days there- 
after. If the percentage exceeds 1.25, the 
official in charge of the district, the manager 
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and the Deputy Inspector must be notified 
and the use of the locomotive discontinued 
until inflammable gas present has been 
found not to exceed one per cent. Any 
such case must be reported to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 

Every Diesel locomotive must be of an 
approved type and equipped with a flame- 
proof trap for the exhaust, speed indicator, 
headlight, means for giving a warning signal 
and portable fire extinguisher. 

At least every 24 hours an examination 
of all Diesel locomotives in use must be 
made by a competent person appointed in 
writing by the manager, and the flameproof 
trap fitted to the exhaust opening must be 
replaced by a clean trap. At least every 
seven days the locomotive and flameproof 
trap must be examined by a competent 
mechanic. Specified tests must be applied 
to the braking system at least once a week 
and also after repairs or adjustments have 
been made. 

A copy of the section of the regulations 
setting forth the requirements regarding 
testing of exhaust gas and fuelling of 
locomotives must be posted at each filling 
station. Exhaust gas is to be analysed at 
least once a month and if more than five 
parts per thousand of carbon monoxide are 
found, the locomotive is to be deemed 
defective. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Provision for applying the Dominion 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1255) to 
works, undertakings and businesses within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Province 
of Ontario was made in the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1948 (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 888). 
Under this Act which was proclaimed in 
force on December 9, regulations have been 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council which are substantially the same as 
Part I of the Dominion Act. 

Excluded from the Ontario Act are farm 
workers, domestic servants, members of a 
police force or fire department and muni- 
cipal corporations. Subject to these excep- 
tions, the regulations, which were made on 
December 9 and gazetted December 18 
(O. Reg. 279/48) are applicable to all 
employees whose relations with their 
employers are ordinarily within the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the Ontario 
Legislature to regulate and to their 
employers. 

By O. Reg. 280/48, approved on December 
9 and gazetted December 18, rules of pro- 
cedure are laid down for the Ontario Labour 
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Relations Board and the forms prescribed 
for certain proceedings under the Act. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Junk yards have been added to Schedule 
I of the Act, which enumerates the indus- 
tries in which employers are liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. The 
section of the regulations excluding junk 
dealing from the operation of Part I has 
been revoked. These amendments made by - 
O. Reg. 281/48 on December 3, gazetted 
December 18, came into force on January 1. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Higher minimum rates for different classes 
of woodsmen are established by Order in 
Council No. 1717 of December 16, gazetted 
December 24, amending Ordinance 39, 1942 
(L.G., 1943, p. 268) which governs forest 
operations. In addition to a general in- 
crease, a change regarding the provision of 
board and lodging by the employer 
accounts for an over-all change in rates. 

The employer is no longer ‘required to 
supply board and lodging to the workers 
free of charge. If he does provide them, 
he may not deduct more than $1.05 per 
day from an employee’s wages, and he is 
forbidden to claim any rent for blankets. 
Previously, the minimum rates for all 
workers except pieceworkers included free 
board and lodging. 

The new rates for cooks range from $105 
to $145 per calendar month depending on 
the number in the camp, instead of from 
$52 to $80, as before. Cookees and chore- 
boys are to be paid $80 instead of $35. 

For 26 days’ work, a teamster is to 
receive $110, with an additional $35 if he 
uses his own team or $16 for a single horse. 
The former rates were $55 with an extra 
$12.50 for each horse supplied. Stablemen 
have a minimum of $110 rather than $55. 
The $60 rate for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
saw-filers, shotfirers, mechanics, truck and 
tractor drivers, engine and motor men is 
raised to $115. 

For workmen engaged in felling, making, 
handling or transporting pulpwood, the in- 
crease is from $52 to $105 and for those 
engaged in roadwork or camp construction 
from $48 to $100. For cutting firewood and 
charcoal wood, the new rate is $85, and for 
cutting sawlogs, $90. The old rates, with 
board and lodging, were $37.50 and $42.50. 
All these rates apply to a 26-day month. 

Stream drivers must now receive $5.25 
a day instead of $3; the minimum for 
sorters and dam guardians is $105 instead 
of $52 for 26 days’ work. 


Apprentices and incapacitated, which 
classes must not exceed 20 per cent of all 
employees, are entitled to $85 for 26 days’ 
work, instead of the former $37.50 rate. 

Rates established for piece-workers are, 
in most cases, 50 per cent higher than 
before. For cutting pulpwood, these decline 
from $3 per cord for logs 4 feet to 6 feet 
long to $1.65 per hundred cubic feet for 
wood cut in 16-foot lengths. For piece- 
workers cutting firewood, the rate per cord 
for wood 4 feet in length is $3. For a pile 
4 feet by 8 feet, the rate is $2.25 for wood 
3 feet long; $1.80 for wood 2 feet long; 
and $1.35 for wood 14 feet in length. For 


piece-workers cutting sawlogs, the rates 
range from $3.30 to $5 per 1,000 F.B.M. 
depending on the length of the logs. 

If the employer so stipulates in the hiring 
contract, a worker who voluntarily leaves 
his work without adequate reason within 
15 days after he begins work can claim 
neither travelling expenses nor board and 
lodging expenses en route but is entitled to 
receive the minimum of $85 for 26 days’ 
work. Formerly, this provision applied to 
workers who quit within 10 days. 

The employer must, on request, post a 
copy of the Order in his employees’ lodging 
quarters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was capable of 
and available for work and that the 
employment offered was not suitable. 


CU-B. 267 (June 26, 1947). 


MATERIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 33 
years, registered for work as a hairdresser, 
was last employed as such from June 23, 
1946, to August 3, 1946. She worked on a 
percentage basis and earned between $10 
and $35 a week. She became separated 
from her employment due to lack of work 
and on August 5, 1946, she made claim for 
benefit which was allowed. 

On October 2, 1946, the claimant was 
notified of permanent employment as a 
counter clerk in a grocery store, eight hours 
a day, at a salary varying from $10 to $14 
a week. She refused to apply for this 
employment, stating that she wished 
employment as a hairdresser with a good 
salary or in a store selling dresses and 
coats, not a store selling merchandise by 
the yard, because she did not know how 
to count. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
October 3, 1946, under Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that she had 
without good cause refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees which unanimously 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant then submitted a medical 
certificate dated November 23, 1946, to the 
effect that she could not do any heavy 
work and the Court of Referees was 
requested by the Insurance Officer to recon- 
sider the case on the new evidence which 
had been submitted. The case was reheard 
by the Court which unanimously confirmed 
the disqualification for a period of six 
weeks as from October 3, 1946, their deci- 
sion reading in part as follows:— 


In order that new facts can change or 
modify a decision rendered, these facts 
must have existed at the time the claim 
was filed or at least on the date the 
decision was rendered. 


The Insurance Officer requested the Court 
of Referees to reconsider its last decision 
on the ground that the medical certificate 
might have been somewhat vague and that, 
in fact, the claimant had undergone an 
operation in May, 1946, and could not 
attempt to do heavy work. 

The Court of Referees reheard the case 
and confirmed their previous decision, 
stating :— 

The Court is asked, for the second time, 
to reconsider its decision, stating that 
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chey should accept that which was not 
declared in the medical certificate. That 
is to say, that the surgical operation, 
which is mentioned in the certificate, took 
place in the month of May, 1946, and that 
as the claimant had not completely 
recovered from the operation, she could 
not since that date, do any strenuous 
work. 

It is to be noted however, that this 
‘was not declared by the claimant, and 
that it is up to her to give the necessary 
proof. It is to be noted further that had 
the claimant declared this at the time of 
filing her claim or request on appeal she 
would have been declared, very easily as 
being not available. 

There is therefore, actually nothing that 
could be submitted to the Court which 
would justify a modification of their 
previous decision rendered. 


The claimant requested the permission of 
the Chairman to appeal to the Umpire, 
submitting a new medical certificate reading 
as follows: 

This is to certify that since October 2, 

NOAG TR mee seretere cisions. eee was unable to do any 

strenuous work such as clerk in a grocery 

store. She could accept work as clerk in 

a dry goods store or hairdresser which is 

her regular occupation. 





and permission to appeal was granted on 
the following grounds:— 

1. In order that it may be decided by 
the Umpire whether a claimant, who gives 
his reason for refusing employment as, 
physically incapable, should be declared 
not available. 

2. In order that it may be decided by 
the Umpire whether a medical certificate, 
as the one produced by the claimant, be 
judged as a new fact and thereby justify- 
ing the revision or modification of the 
decision already rendered. 


DECISION : 

When the nature of a claimant’s physical 
incapacity is such that there is no reason- 
able probability for him to obtain or 
perform any work, he must be considered 
as being not capable of nor available for 
work within the meaning of Section 27 (1) 
(b) of the Act. 

The medical certificate which, in this case, 
was submitted to the Court of Referees, in 
order that they reconsider their first deci- 
sion was not a new fact but was new 
evidence to substantiate the claimant’s 
allegation in her appeal to the Court. 
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The two questions which were submitted 


are of a theoretical nature; yet a decision 
must have some practical bearing. 


From the facts and submissions, I must 


conclude that the claimant, although unable 
to perform heavy work as a result of a 
surgical operation, is capable of and avail- 
able for work of a light nature; that the 
employment offered was not suitable. 


For these reasons the decision of the 


Court of Referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the claimant is allowed. 


Held that the claimant was not capable 
of and available for work. CU-B. 338 
(February 27, 1948). 


MartertaL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 68 


years, registered for employment as a grain 
checker, was last employed as such by a 
grain company from 1937 to July 1, 1947, 
at a salary of $75 a month. 


On October 28, 1947, he made claim for 


benefit, stating that he had been laid off 
because the business was being sold. The 
employer confirmed this statement, adding 
that the claimant had been paid a bonus 
of $900 in June, 1947. 


a 


The employer also stated in a reply to 
request for further information :— 


You are perfectly correct in the second 
paragraph of your letter that we kept 
(the claimant) on our payroll, only as an 
act of more or less charity. He has been 
crippled up for quite a few years.... We 
really don’t know what type of work (he) 
could possibly qualify for in his present 
physical condition; in fact, we would say, 
that he is in no condition to work. 


The Insurance Officer referred the ques- 


tion of the claimant’s entitlement to benefit 
to a Court of Referees under Section 55 of 
the Act. 


The Court of Referees, by unanimous 


decision, disqualified him for an indefinite 
period under Section 27 (1) (b), on the 
ground that he was not capable of work. 


The Chairman of the Court granted the 


claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire, 
permission being granted on the following 
grounds :— 


1. This not being a six weeks’ disquali- 
fication, but an indefinite disqualification, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
bare possibility of error should be 
excluded; unless leave to appeal is 
granted, the issue cannot reach the 
Umpire for his final decision. 


2. Whether there is sufficient or indeed 
any evidence to justify the finding made 


by the Court of Referees, that the 
claimant, by reason of physical disability, 
is not available for work; there was no 
medical evidence, the claimant did not 
appear in person, and in reality the only 
evidence is the report of the local office 
as to the claimant’s means of locomotion 
within the local office, supplemented by 
the inference to be drawn from the 
employer’s statement as to the reasons for 
maintaining the claimant in employment 
up until the sale of the lne of elevators. 


3. The claimant, in his application for 
leave to appeal, says that his condition 
is as good as it was when he was employed 
by the elevator company. I believe that 
to be true. Is the Insurance Officer, under 
those circumstances, not estopped from 
saying that the claimant is not available 
for work when he accepted the claimant’s 
contributions as an insured person who 
was working, and whose services were not 
terminated by reason of disability, but 
by reason of the sale of the line of 
elevators. 


4. To what extent must a claimant be 
incapacitated in order to justify a finding 
of “not available”? 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially the same grounds. 


DECISION : 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant proved that he was capable of and 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

In decision CU-B. 267 (see p. 187), I 
stated :— 

When the nature of a claimant’s 
physical incapacity is such that there is 
no reasonable probability to obtain or 
perform any work, he must be considered 
not capable of nor available for work 


within the meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


In this instance, the claimant’s physical 
condition is seriously impaired. Although 
he was employed under such disability, it is 
indicated in the employers’ statement that 
“they kept him on ‘their payroll only as 
an act of more or less charity”, that “in 
fact, in their opinion, he was in no condition 
to work”. 

The claimant failed to support his con- 
tention that he “can satisfactorily do the 
work for which he made application” by 
any proof or medical evidence and the 
Court of Referees found unanimously that 
he was not capable of and available for 
work. 

On the facts before me, whilst the 
claimant is deserving every sympathy and 
consideration, I have no other alternative 
than to uphold the disqualification imposed 
by the Court of Referees which is in accord+ 
ance with the intents and provisions of the 
Act. 

The Chairman of the Court of Referees 
raised the following question :— 

Is the Insurance Officer not stopped 
from saying that the claimant is not 
available for work when he accepted the 
claimant’s contributions as an insured 
person who was working, and whose 
services were not terminated by reason 
of disability, but by reason of the sale of 
the line of elevators? 


The answer is no, since the Insurance 
Officer has the opportunity and the duty 
to test the capability of an insured person, 
not during his period of employment, but 
only after he has filed a claim for benefit, 
when all the requirements of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act must be complied 
with. 
The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


November, 1948” 


Reports issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics state that during November, 
1948, 73,119 claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, compared with 43,620 in October and 
47,372 during November, 1947. These totals 
include revised claims (numbering 6,693 in 
November, 5,516 in October and 4,987 in 
November, 1947) which are reconsiderations, 
for any reason, of existing claims. Thus, 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


initial and renewal claims, representing 
mainly new cases of recorded unemploy- 
ment among insured persons, totalled 66,426 
in November, 1948, 38,104 in October and 
42,385 in November, 1947. Increases in the 
number of claims of all types in November 
as against October were reported in all 
provinces. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at November 30, 1948, 
totalled 83,710 (62,806 male and 20,904 
female) compared with 55,384 (36,881 male 
and 18,503 female) at October 31, and 
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59,555 (42,756 male and 16,799 female) on 
November 30, 1947. As in the case of the 
number of claims filed, the number of 
ordinary live claims on the register in each 
province was greater at the end of 
November than at the end of October. 
Ordinary claims are those filed by persons 
who have separated from their former 
employment either permanently or on the 
basis of a temporary layoff. In addition 
there were 4,143 (3,264 male and 879 
female) “other claims” on the live unemploy- 
ment register at November 30 compared 
with 4,460 (3487 male and 973 female) at 
October 31 and 2,913 (2,025 male and 888 
female) on November 30, 1947. These 
claims are filed largely by those who have 
been put on short-time at their places of 
employment. 

Those on the live register at November 
30, 1948, are also classified according to the 
number of days they have been contin- 
uously on the register since the last initial 
or renewal claim was filed. In arriving at 
the number of days in each case, an initial 
claim that immediately follows the termina- 
tion of a benefit year is ignored and 
non-working days such as Sundays are not 
counted. Short periods of casual employ- 
ment, generally being of less than one 
week’s duration, which do not result in 
filmg a renewal claim are not considered 
as breaking the period on the register, 
while the days so employed are not 
counted as days on the register. (Table 
E-6.) 

A total of 63,408 claims was disposed 
of during November, 1948, including 342 
special requests not granted (that is requests 
for ante-dating, extension of the two-year 
period and dependency rate of benefit) and 
793 claims referred to courts of referees for 
further consideration. Of the remaining 
62,273 claims, 48,774 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 13,499 not entitled 
to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 5,564 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,745 cases, “refused an offer of work 
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or neglected an opportunity to work” 1,162 
cases, “not capable of and not available 
for work” 608 cases, “not unemployed” 558 
cases. 

During November, 1948, 64,960 persons 
recelved one or more benefit payments 
amounting to $2,283,383 for 1,106,864 com- 
pensated days compared with 50,454 bene- 
ficiaries who were paid $1,763,559 for 878,430 
compensated unemployed days in October 
and 45,106 beneficiaries paid $1,555,397 for 
813,780 compensated unemployed days 
during November, 1947. Thus, the average 
duration of the unemployment compensated 
was 17-0 in November, 17-4 days in October 
and 18-0 days during November, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $35.15 in November, $34.95 in 
October and $34.48 in November, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.06 in 
November, $2.01 in October and $1.91 in 
November, 1947. 

It should be noted in connection with 
the data on benefit payments that an 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, effective October 4, 1948, increased 
the daily rate of benefit for those having 
a dependent. The per cent increases are 
not uniform throughout the range of bene- 
fit rates, ranging from nothing at the lowest 
rate to about 8 per cent on the highest 
rate. At the same time a new contribution 
class was added for those earning $34 or 
more a week with a higher contribution 
rate and correspondingly higher benefit. 
The full effect of this change will not, 
however, be apparent until May, 1949. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending November 30, 1948, 
showed 3,496,037 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 72,567 since October 30, 1948. 

As at November 30, 1948, 211,054 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 647 since October 30, 1948. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF ELECTRIC CURRENT, OCTOBER 1947° 


Most of the 22,800 wage-earners employed in the electric 
current production and distribution systems whose returns 
were analysed in this article worked eight hours per day, 
sic days per week. About one-half of the wage-earners 
were covered by some form of collective agreement. Rates 
reported for overtime work providing premium pay were 
time and one-half, double time and double tume and one- 
half. More than one-half the workers were in units which 
reported a paid vacation of two weeks after a year of 
service and 45 per cent received pay for nine observed 


statutory holidays. 


The index of wage rates in the industry 
was 54:8 per cent higher in 1947 than in 
1939 and 7-9 per cent higher than in 1946. 
On a percentage basis, annual gains were 
fairly uniform except for the 1940 increase 
and smaller increases in 1944 and 1945, 
which were the years of more rigid controls. 
The table below shows the index for the 
group based on rates in 1939 as 100, with 
the annual percentage increase in each year. 





Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
TOSOS Cee ooo eis: 100.0 — 
MOA Osyais casters te suas 103.3 3:8 
OST a escacootene re derailer 112.0 8.4 
NO AD ES Fea creer ces 120.2 deo 
OAS eee cicesiat ents 129.6 7.8 
NOAA ease fajerartin eis Byer 13235 2.2 
QA Siar ats Sa cs oie.d4 ate ers 134.4 1.4 
OAC ohare cvaersaenrsve bs 143.5 6.8 
OAT Sev ccae Ge teeta toa 154.8 7.9 
*The information in this article was prepared 


from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947, made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piecework during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1947. 

Information on wage rates in 1947 was published 
in the Department’s Report No. 30, ‘Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1947”. A few 
industries have been analysed each month in the 
Lasour GAzeTte since June 1948 with respect to both 
rates and working conditions in 1947; comparable 
data for 1946 on a number of other industries have 
been published monthly from July 1947 in the 
Lasor GAZETTE. 


In the Department’s annual report on 
“Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1947”, a table on page 69 shows 
average hourly wage rates as well as 
predominant ranges of rates, by province, 
for six selected occupations in the industry. 
Increases in 1947 over 1946 in the Canada 
average rates in these occupations ranged 
from three ‘cents per hour for linemen to 
ten cents for electricians. Except in the 
case of meter readers, average rates were 
highest in British Columbia. 

This analysis covers information from 
both public and privately-owned systems. 
One hundred and seventy-nine returns were 
used, each applying to a “unit” of the 
industry engaged in either production or 
distribution of power, or both, in different 
general areas or specific localities. In 
several cases, a number of units are owned 
and operated by one system within a 
province. 

Table I indicates the distribution of 
employees and units of the industry by 
province or region across Canada which are 
covered in this analysis. Eighty per cent 
of the workers were employed in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Of the 179 units, 107 employed less than 
50 workers each, accounting for 10 per cent 
of the total number of workers, and 15 
units, employing over 500 workers each, 
included 63 per cent of the total number 
of workers. 

Collective Agreements.—Ninety-nine of 
the units reported 11,600 workers under 
union agreements or agreements with 
employee associations. Forty of the units 
and 6,700 workers were covered by agree- 
ments with associations of employees. 
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Eleven national or international unions 
represented the employees covered by union 
agreements. Thirty-four units reported 
agreements with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), 
affecting 2,800 workers; three units reported 
agreements with the National Organization 
of Civic, Utility and Electrical Workers 
(CCL), covering 800 workers, and One Big 
Union was reported by four units, affecting 
200 workers. Another three units reported 
250 workers affected by agreements with 
directly chartered locals of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the remaining seven unions were each 
reported by one unit only. 

Standard Hours of Work, Tables II and 


UI.—Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 
60 with only one unit employing 13 workers 





on the 60-hour schedule. Of the 179 units 
whose returns were analysed, 103 reported 
a 48-hour week, including three-quarters of 
the workers. Although one-third of the 
units were on a 44-hour week, they 
employed only 17 per cent of the workers. 

All but seven of the units worked a six- 
day week and these seven, on a 40-hour 
week, employed six per cent of the workers. 
On the basis of a six-day week, 100 of 
the units and 71 per cent of the employees 
worked a full day of eight to ten hours on 
Saturday and the remaining units reported 
working four to five hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IV.— 
Most of the workers were in units report- 
ing a payment of time and one-half during 
the work week, either after daily or weekly 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE ELECTRIC 
CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


















































Maritime : : Saskat- British 
Canada |Provinces*| Quebec Dantes: | Mantas chores Alberta | Columbia 
Number of Units............5. 179 "16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
Employees: 
CONG Ne ere stoneratn 6, 884 253 1,873 3,996 396 62 206 98 
Wage Earners: 
MOS o>, cs eiesets\atetereiefassis-one 22,622 1,689 6,504 11, 264 1,061 455 593 1,056 
PGR OIS ee agen Rece a s.osldeaieig 204 3 41 113 25 8 9 5 
Motallin. cee ptememere dara! 29,710 1,945 8,418 15,373 1,482 525 808 1,159 
* Includes one unit in Prince Edward Island, nine in Nova Scotia and six in New Brunswick. 
TABLE IL—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, BY UNITS, 1947 
ahandardselours Canad Maritime . : Saskat- British 
our: anada |Drovinces Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Bn Alberta Galanbin 
Weekly 
i Reet acrasceibep vce lavs(o ahs aistelelsyarte 1 "|| ieleewcouars alasel|fsiermassrafvecers De ils refeselotsre ier state layersretse 3 3 
Bea easels siov bisa sas 60 3 10 AY: J\eteerasteces 1: 
AGE ane A (st aca craetsrasisleveisse veo. Sion lavas tetetete ators | aesitctersyeserote 3) peeps Gress (leiatatonss : oh ltnmiereees a , # 
AG Ne MMe Ret eters no rears Ronchi 103 11 34 34 9 1 Le eee 
BO Maas a tpracde Socrates Sa:dhalsrsiere De pliers ganentall hope ten etre Le ath tee Altec e: (etcetera 2 aaa 
DA Ne oie Seaae ahora se sis x ahsralsbareraia 4 2 Los Acero ralete ang 1 epee aes ea | mae 
Ges rn Ceo eee he an em lel eee ee fe Sa oiecic | el cece | See See | Lanes 
Motel Umit ee, ec 179 16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
Daily 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
8 - 7 
8 4 60 
8 8 95 
84 4 to 5} 4 
83 43 4 
8} 4t 3 
9 5 iH 
9 9 4 
10 10 To psseyenraences Dh Ssscocs revere corel tears atenote era ts ecueteas etevotelleveretetectess 
* Total Unitss.ccencesnes 179 16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
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TABLE I1.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS, 1947* 








Standard Hours Canada 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
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British 


alpen Columbia 





Weekly 





Total Employees...... 





Daily 
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day 


Monday to 
Friday 
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lH 


eH cope 


me 
COD MMMMMOO 
ve)o> s5feoedIe 
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Total Employees 22, 826 





























* Does not include office staff. 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME 


ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIB 


RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 


UTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nore.—In the case of three units, employing 138 workers, one reported 80 cents per hour and the other two, time 


off in lieu of overtime. 


























After Daily Hours 
Only After 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday Saturday 
No. of] No. of |No. of] No. of |No.of| No. of |No. of] No. of No. of; No. of 
Units| Workers} Units|Workers| Units|Workers] Units Workers| Units} Workers 
Total Units and Workers..........-++++ 158 | 21,235 158 } 21, 235 18 1,453 176 | 22,688 176 | 22,688 
Straight Time 

KO hel Hele eels ota aie ayneis oasis tem apa ls Bre tereweis 26 1, 637 28 AGL Allire sr aseve||latrarsicrare 3 ot 1,406 18 1, 162 
Maritime Provimces.......--..002+00es 3 705 3 TOES: Misch teas roll eioxmyaltagexe 3 705 3 705 
Quebee. 2. nese os hace ae esteacyass sty wiki 15 761 15 FG cessed lkedanaeteanctens 10 530 5 264 
Ontaiioy hee eerste stoi Femaceienette 4 129 6 160) Weewslera meee 4 129 6 151 
Manttobaia.cd.csccetonees sian eueatnene 3 18 3 1S i aehaeenl erm eccaeetiea 3 18 3 18 
British Columibiaivies ose isysiesiesanelere se 1 24 1 Da ed eiecal|levstoxarmre 1 24 1 24 

Time and One-Hal f* 

GAT ieee sais dias eras sWialas oapertee so aisiarny i 112 | 18,910 106 | 18,623 18 1,453 67 | 6,118 50 6, 260 
Maritime Provinees.........22 005000 nes 10 779 10 TIO We ctcoxliramay ann 4 174 4 174 
Qube. Cescs ck acu aeesvemees wr dsicteialy 20 | 4,643 20 | 4,648 6 1, 104 20 | 2,591 10 2,240 
Ontario baie aoa eaeisa ernie racaeiseeins 44 | 10,999 40 | 10,796 4 157 26 | 2,658 18 3,059 
Main bODa ea ah. sales Metra sareare nai sbcieres|s) 2 726 2 FOB i Mere-svave allo sutentecece 1 201 1 201 
GaskatchHe wall. rar mnrass «cps seers 12 416 {1 400 2 47 2 169 2 141 
PRIS ETEELS A ti Pesaran istess asa brave BRS bar 10 352 9 284 5 142 9 202 10 322 
British Columbians... csncocne ssi seers 14 995 14 995 1 3 5 123 5 123 

Double Time 

Gata eise jae aise chee aeieraie ses cere tose ote Daveysinle 3 60 5 AAs cae elavnsweame f 57 | 8,474 69 6,574 
DE eva Putra ©: EP TOIT COS tosaralevsiareialecalorn afeisiota|[is-asero’ «1|leeress ole'eie}|jerenscard ell ione e/aocece a ltayo aecare fier Gi4ieraieisiy 6 605 6 605 
Giese ae ie cine ana neat oiscin Sviatere sie 6 Ro orecanetvuaiars relent a satayeraro Ma bp exten eiel | GIoue ee 9 | 2,436 24 3,053 
Ontario nose aaewise vind aciorarlnecnd\s tee 1 24 1 DA NS acest le ease tterets 15 | 3,468 13 1,071 
AVA AHAO FB siercrsfeneaee acne ae Sieve acho aeat noble tevscetele | bvavokers ea ail amr Siaigy|jalesesalangl a: dle rela thietay| acer? givians 1 525 1 525 
Saskatch@wal...scccsecscesssvsecceee 1 AG? sh cckedsvoval| lone i xetarer 11 274 11 274 
Alberta arian sectors 1 BSH il esdetaeneltaterapeiecorest 4 258 3 138 
British Columbia 2 BGs |r sieve 1 908 ll 908 

Double Time and One-Half : 

Canads cick saccascesanenesisatansaeienge 2 1,165 13 6,766 
ONHATIONS Savas. cvadieiets any ote aes clelesorea's 2 1, 165 12 6,718 
cs Leer e UC TEAL Be esc eta e eee inci cece bse cep aio |i detsa[ovevonare va aye ecasetetara|fe\e’eioie eaueyt aaer Ne ets cats 1 48 

No Overtime Information 
GMa roche sate orucera rsvoisteloseserorersvatalejaiaus iste 17 628 19 WOU. ivawcerellly eas iaroaievs 29 | 5,525 26 1, 926 
































* Includes one plant with 64 workers paying time and one-quarter. 
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TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE ELECTRIC 
Norre.—Of the 179 units covered by this survey two, 








Initial Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required © |---| 
No. of | No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


Units Workers Units Workers Units Workers 





Eight Months and Under 





Canacianeions ster none neraciowe weiner ne 24 1, 633 1 620 1 129 
Maritime Provincess...c.005.6006. 1 80 1 620 1 129 
Que De Owen ciaeem te er eroiassts 4 eaten eters 2 COTA elec kore sa ora Seon caheet ae tame erotene eave hsene nee 
OMGATION eetrier vee or oes ioe 2 DES IN cuseisvele cons tel lice rene oraeuebeeel |lansos eso eileen ers 
Manito Da teen anit neler ica 4 DBO Nia eusvavecscantecaseil\s.asers o-udeovanllavanatreverere cous leer atatetolerete 
Saskatelveweantstecu ce <ieverdteamestrere 1 DO | eeesten sz corel Sarl ere ever creas | feemerane rare ote|| ee erences 
(Alberta asm meyer nich ene 6 QO 2 raccastes atte. ckell ie eape rel averse aval lWauavousuen sh sacar oleate avercan 
British: Columbia tack .cccse seat 8 OO WF reece elope eottecies eee teteeevel | rotor ehe meccnenereil iniecateterereietete 

One Year 

Gana dearer iis steer Ome certo 75 Aso 65 12,982 8 220 
Maritime Provinces........5..<.0+ 5 435 a OB |i Sanwa cee mloal| ete eeetiet eis 
QUGDe Criiemanioene Ge eee 39 4,426 3 ASSO: leat oe Sees | ei artes he 
@intamio aa eter aera eoeee crtte eee 24 1,534 29 ON SOS | Kereta ene: Semmens 
NMiantibob az secretes et oo eeeek <3 536 3 BLA HSE. oe Aosieel| aeencigereres 
Saskatchewan...... 2 149 3 74 8 220 
PID enter tatters ce yan eee 1 18 11 BOD lle semmvsbercoe rai |eaneaee eeerecte 
British Columibtaicc cts. 1 37 9 GSUF Wes ccrstiaree Ieee rete 

Two Years 

Oana ayapeer eee eaten eyo cenra soto s 1 13 2 ay. eens ciel ereeeac are 
IIMS inGael(oo Ba gonypeeN cles amearr ams eae Cen AH (eect cl Ieser erie eter leereie te ear tao|lnmitet oon | ote tcnie Hol lockletom ea. 
Ue be ckpeprtscey eset nce nies Oe il LS: Pore cache ata aca Mecsas 2 Caan ssl eo ean ler oee cal rete eee es 
© nba eyecare cies ee ar ee ene | erecta Stee eos Teer eee 1 ial rer Sec cree call eee 
AVIS TINGS Bi eemerayagee ef Zrclog vescrecrae rer costs vse eee aRe Stoll mes ete ate Neneh te vse lees oreo ss ee || 
ASAT CHEW ATA tice areca weriutsnch ew aeree || Breaasanss ave cell cape eto tes eel oe ces ap | ee | | eg 
ANIL OTe ec ceetrecere et etc avast SIE LO Meee cote Sy craMec tee amen gene cae me Melee ine eI oe er eau ae 
Briiish C@olumibiaenacccocnce act laces ama eter e i Sy Sarees ns one lonad mca csc 

Five Years 

Gavriel ol Steerer eter orcycsucnsrso axscStc iso ee eS ellloes ee apoee cae PE year Sree eon eae ert eee eae 
ONTEID OC ererssereu che agatenn Me aretesal cree cere ous | cakes ested Save pSre ase era ace |e ne) | | ree 
OTUATIO Nerstonspe teeter rete so ies ec ota Pe EN ET RET Po aoal | ane NT | SURE eo | rt | a Oa 
EES TACs tM © ONL rash eens rveteyact on raver elle enet Papert raacl| eect teee reel cae ea ello cel eee | re 

10 to 25 Years 

© NGL eLetaeroe estoy hee pec ae stereos cet eel| Meas aeioyoteaeen lies cl eae ern allt exe Oe ee | ee 
Qe Loe Charate pure Secrets eeone oN aise estos l ere si ctecaVoT | Seer ee vec ene ne eae |e aoe ea |G | en 
BGA Pepreegey ss Reycpe eal sr epaoe sk le Sat Pel a aete co CPR op, | eae ec | neo oi am nr 
ENT ami Po eae ere aay cco h aoe veal tetera eel me ote eso tee cco | cheese esate ell ec ese lag CC a nS 
SSG CHOW Ae coe sears aye pst ceca tats ys scl lie er eee coe reiGP | ate ree ete | Ree eee | asa || nie |e 
HAIL TS OLGA ea  revesova be race te aco pera Oh chests shase eects co cll ee earl CRD cr ol | hate ae te | On ee 
PB Eitishia Co Lieb ane ieee ecrvall excite ee ree | cee eee oe eel eee | Ne ron ae ee 

ao tall sxe Bcsienaeiocr ee areca 100 8,871 68 13,617 9 349 





() Includes three units with 181 workers requiring three years’ service. 
(??) One unit with 15 employees required four years’ service. 
(3) Two units required ten years of service. 
_ _ @) Fourteen units required 15 years of service; four required ten years; another, 20: two. 21: and 
sixteen, 25 years. ; , ; : 
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CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


employing 79 workers, did not report vacations with pay. 








Length of Service Required 


Maximum Vacation 











Eight Months and Under 


Gana Gawtecce ket tet ae owe earaciee 
Maritime. Provinces s.6:<6.6.< 0656-001 
QuebeG Masui ts see tree he aeG 
OATIO Meek ne arn cet owe e aie 
AMiisiTGO LNG rctoaperctevcveisa is oi nys! Cow wlevereraie 
Saskatche wana < sos cer. sarctaieeres 
AIS CIE bee ey acy er abnalotets ste) oe siaugie steers 
British Colwmbia: ca ca5 ce wimrsercserere 

One Year 

Canadas. ccc ae eaterscich Ai yctarncie rey seenkes 
Manitime ProvilCeSssccn uc «Sareea 
QUCHEGM casos em sae es suet see aeretine 
OT aT1O esc certs ele eee ee esata eers 
IanO sans oie. d erect eta noe yas sreierocerais 
Sig ale walls. ols cra nancies erekerastanstn 
HAUSE Gal eens etaracory aia lava akers.ex Brorsiroie’s 
British Columbia. .i...2.2...005655 

Two Years 

Canadian. cook averse ens a aes ot we elennats 
Maritime Provinces...........+++: 
GQucbet, sav astins a26 worse esos © 
Ontario Pint eee eo ames 
WhanbO Da ox dc. cis econ sac om ecnin suse 
SackatGhewaAllt.csuriesacinc sue esietesars 
PAN erheick eae ot ces aida 8 Saureseeye sat 
British Columbian. a..g0s coerce sae 

Five Years 

GAT a lec tterst nar orovo Deis cielo eparnG tvs age 
@QUWOC vies ccc bible lw cieentiere we cper ae 
@DHATIOL. one sv Grcetasiaiarag oie Hae Ginersie 
British Colum bia...200.-% se0nss 

10 to 25 Years 

Gana a aes odio ds saat poe es ReGinaes 
@USbe Gigli sere azine staid = re Bieri ohoa ieee 
OMGATIONS so meuniere ars: aonelene eanend 
IME ATTGOD scaras Greece sieteuersrasera es ocarates: 6 
Gackatche walls. .esccte evecceeeens 
IAI OreHAe Roe cere patie Glectelsrorezincels 
British Colum bia.........a00 gees 

PING HEU: tists) atescene's 0, sinnane ieralave's 




















One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 

No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Units Workers Units Workers Units Workers 
Seiad apssevan elle loseisisbse sscyols 3 157 1 129 
a nistan cig Guecevall ans ansuartanaretenll aces ay alee teuex Fall aah ete qcevetayers: 1 129 
SE Sv HTN ieaeaeaeretaNe 3 TSF Wl cccccegsvscis ease etoeeiene 
12 646 52 4,362 10 860 
iL 258 @ 403 iL 620 
6 264 5 D O20 pace terecoteseateil euee er rmokersan 
4 92 16 BAO! Ill keocssshernseonyl eoeraemnster 
dase cone Nell near M ESTOS 3 BIA! sions acest Wiade seers 
Ree cP PERC ars tenes srs 3 74 9 240 
oS esoeRSeae lcadera bans 6 AGT: ~ leu wate ee ase enema etats 
1 37 12 SOB lic csc letoercaenlta acaba oars 
5h iterations Rigel emacs ts tice te 23( 913 1 28 
eosin lad eaero gar 5 DGD: Wace sikvaratenmeceellUaonshemamccustate 
oc sy events Boar a ancl (ake Gila ecanseaiies 5 DAT Aches acta aucclleeeivtocerae 
Ara iG faveyaveveusltetere eeaver sewers 9 S62. ls ard cic @ wipe [akon atleteraitenens 
Was Sows cintetstall leehaanuiy ater 2 Td Mend aasetueragiltens os, oomenees 
he ay sean flit ei ay eateceeaies lf dS jane de case [tax bhayo Obras 1 28 
Ledacietyivaitenane [Peles ueth ati 1 HS? Nes ceameallle see mente 
FA heya Maia vailieante anne elue 1 1B; ihceesechsveccnacaral lie eeetenevatsats 
ssarteva da A aenallttaaehyoyelensl © 32(2) 3, 286 4 184 
A oPicre Cassels ae eh ceere 26 B O81 fe westrarisnedrel|istasethic sietsre 
aS Seat ve Gell tut eaters 6 DBI Nessa edrasa Gil ehetens teenies 
| pela above wellleg-acore a0 ¥i ai oillena are resareleys) je) daregeiteraien er 4 184 
Dears narnia long sareouaetsiats 2(3) 89 Be) 12,093 
ic Syssien'e a lavotallts-acmisvaverleeerel| java wale ofeteal|inrs eave cesch8 3 897 
es eite tear a five) lark wm taoeare 2 89 19 10,030 
enh ed cainanspienel| luce letecovanaexonel| eh acdiion® syasin  [\atanrensnere’ 2:41 2 604 
F laics Gyan planta lbaraue: exsvver ey l| (se rere sigaue sella airenehe eeierte 1 121 
Loe atc isll diet aves Auesss@bellioonn Seu) ersuaie [tena witeneisiontve 11 417 
Sc aSusq acandual| ave oxic s ‘ous ova fo. eie rea alarsvase(lter a! oiavsiavona’s 1 24 
12 646 112 8,807 53 13, 294 
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hours had been worked; a few reported a 
rate of double time after daily hours. 

Although more units reported time and 
one-half for overtime on Sunday, there were 
considerably more workers in units paying 
double time. Two units paid double time 
and one-half. 

A rate of time and one-half, double time 
or double time and one-half for overtime on 
observed statutory holidays was reported 
by 182 units. They included 86 per cent 
of the total employment covered and 30 
per cent of all the workers were on double 
time and one-half. 

In the case of 13 units included under a 
straight time rate for all but holiday over- 
time in Table IV, the rate refers to workers 
other than maintenance crews who are paid 
time and one-half. One of these units 
reported that double time was paid after 
the first four hours of overtime. 

Under the time and one-half rate, 13 of 
the units reported double time after the 
first four to eleven hours of overtime; two 


paid double time after 10 p.m., one of these 
paying this same rate after 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Another three units reported 
double time for overtime after midnight. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—Although 
more units reported an initial vacation of 
one week, there were more workers in units 
giving two weeks, usually after one year 
of service. 

Similarly, although more units reported a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, there were 
more workers in those units with a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, but this 
was usually after a service of 10 to 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table WI.—The 
great majority of units reported paying for 
two or more observed statutory holidays 
and two-thirds of the workers were in units 
who paid for seven to twelve holidays. 
There were about 4,000 workers in the units 
either observing no statutory holidays or 
observing between four and eleven but 
paying for none. 








TABLE VI.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS IN THE ELECTRIC 
CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nore.—Six units, employing 224 workers, observed no statutory holidays. 


















































Number of Holidays Observed, by Units Total 
ie Total Workers 
Days Units | Affected 
3 4 6 7 8 Oe Oy eet 2 
Units Paving for: 
DEL Olic ais eieeen cee Aaenenrs hare res Sati Seoneieernel AO oe MLL Ie 1 61 
3 SRN eR re a eae 2 2 stilt 4 154 
4 4 err ehh cies chav ee hicehs sere PSAs 3 101 
5 We eee eh daieie ctisig meen « Bee | ead i 15: 
6 Esa ors Prien eae +5 Gist seer arerrel| aeevep lose cater meee 6 166 
7 PME ie sretoliaa ss foop «choosen etl acecoell lace 207 21 21 1,646 
8 ee Pc ree etolen eee ee Sol eters | peancal| nace limes 33 1,650: 
9 Be SiethelVeisiese nine. a tis sloss ie oe meatewell aN he Oto elon eat 24 10, 247 
10 We) RAW tetany on sine Hnaltia ee Oo. A eee ae 39 2,765 
11 PO acre ete shoes tare niermsatne Pee, n off fo aif dota lence coral 8 8 1,290: 
IS | SRE TSE eee iene Se 4 4 712 
Total Units Paying for Two or More 
EL OMG Avice Meniy eee cits doe ane AS Ne 2ON85 |23) 39 Isai 4 144 18,807 
Total Units Not Paying for Holidays|....] 1 1 Du weoe |e All 29 3,795 
Total Units Observing 
Eolidaycuernscnse cee ZA 6) “84 25) 88a Sh] 455 19 4 Zs 22, 602’ 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Exceptional employment records were attained during 1948. 
Employment and wages both showed large and steady gains 


during the year. 


Seasonal influences had brought about 


the usual surplus of unskilled workers during December, 


particularly in British Columbia and Quebec. 


The supply 


of tradesmen, however, still fell short of demand in many 
occupations. On the whole, the employment sitwation indi- 
cated a fairly even balance between workers and jobs by 


the end of 1948. 


The month of December, 1948, closed a 
very favourable year in the field of Cana- 
dian employment. The labour force over 
the year had expanded by some 100,000 
persons. Continued buoyancy in_ the 
economy and the necessary degree of labour 
mobility had kept unemployment, other 
than seasonal, at a very low level. Long- 
standing shortages of workers in mining and 
agriculture had been greatly eased by 
immigration. Wages, too, showed steady 
improvement, especially during the last 
quarter of the year. 

Of particular interest was the fact that 
these wage boosts were largely brought 
about by peaceful labour-management nego- 
tiations. Time lost through strikes in 1948 
was only one-third that of the previous 
year. 

Employment during December, however, 
was affected by usual seasonal influences. 
Agriculture, construction, and transportation 
had released many of their workers for the 
winter months. On the other hand, logging, 
which formerly had provided jobs for many 
of these workers, was operating at a much 
lower level and employment accordingly 
had declined. The net result was that a 
surplus of unskilled workers was developing. 
The extent of the surplus varied with the 
climatic conditions of the region, with 
British Columbia, Quebec, and the Prairies 
particularly affected. Other classes of 
workers, especially clerical, who were seek- 
ing jobs at this time were also faced with 
somewhat stiffer competition. Generally, 
however, tradesmen and _ fully-qualified 
workers were able to obtain jobs without 
serious difficulty. In the industrial field, 
employers were still recruiting abroad for 
skilled workers. 


A better balance now appears to exist 
between the demand for and the supply of 
labour. Very few large pockets of labour 
shortage currently prevail while labour 
surpluses are largely temporary and propor- 
tionately small. This return to normalcy 
is reflected in many current developments 
mm the employment market. Among these 
is the decided drop in labour turnover, the 
greater selectivity in employers’ hiring, and 
the tendency for more job-seekers to use 
the facilities of the Employment Service 
and to claim unemployment insurance. 


Agriculture 


Farming operations were seasonally slack 
during December and any demand for help 
which did arise was quickly met. A few 
orders remained on file at employment 
offices but low wages deterred placements. 
Farmers were now waiting until the spring 
months to take on additional help, with 
many expecting to hire immigrants slated 
to arrive in 1949. 

During the early part of December, the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence met in Ottawa to discuss agricultural 
labour plans for the 1949 season. Generally, 
the Conference agreed it will be necessary 
to supplement the farm labour force by a 
continuation of the present policies of 
immigration and by the direction of avail- 
able local labour supplies into. the industry 
during the harvest period. The principal 
eroups of farm immigrants will be much 
the same as in 1948. Dutch farmers and 
Displaced Persons will enter under organ- 
ized programs; immigrants from Great 
Britain will come independently. The Con- 
ference felt that immigration had been the 
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vital factor in easing the acute shortage of 
help which developed in Ontario early in 
the year. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The peak records attained in industrial 
production during 1948 demonstrated the 
high level of activity in the Canadian 


economy. The expansion in industrial 
production had gained momentum as the 
year advanced. By the month of October, 
the volume was running four per cent above 
that, of 1947. The preliminary index at that 
time stood at 187-4 (base 1935-39= 100). 
General industrial peace was an important 
factor in the high production level main- 
tained this year. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 TO 1948 
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Industrial employment was still on the 
uptrend during October although the rate 
of increase had levelled off considerably. 
The index of employment in the eight 
leading industries stood at 203-5 (base 
1926=100) at November 1, as compared 
with 203-3 and 197-8 one month and one 
year before, respectively. 

The levelling off of the rise in the cost 
of living and continued wage increases had 
considerably improved the level of real 
wages in the manufacturing industry. At 
the beginning of November, the index of 
real wages for this industry stood at 105-5 
(av. 1946=100). 


Most of the logging camps in Eastern 
Canada had finished their year’s cut by the 
end of December; last year, cutting con- 
tinued until late January or early February. 
Hauling had begun in some areas while 
other companies were waiting for sufficient 
snow to begin skidding operations. Very 
few job openings, and a low turnover of 
labour were reported during December. 
Labour demand during the month was 
readily met with surpluses of men appearing 
in some areas. 

In British Columbia, a number of factors 
combined to produce a low level of logging 
activity during the month of December. 
The effect of the seasonal decline, normal 
in this month, was accentuated by poor 
weather conditions. Heavy snows and low 
temperatures prevented work, especially in 
smaller camps. Many operators closed for 
the Christmas holiday season and will not 
re-open until spring. Uncertain market 
conditions were also a restraining factor on 
employment. 

The post-war labour shortage in the 
mining industry appeared to be over by 
the end of 1948. Most mines, both coal 
and metallic ore, reported adequate staffs. 
A few mines could still use more men and 
experienced miners were usually taken on 
readily, but the labour supply was regarded 
as the most satisfactory for some years. 
Several factors contributed to this improved 
situation; first, a slackening demand in 
other industries, particularly logging, had 
made more workers available for mining; 
second, with a number of strip and placer 
mines closed down during December, these 
workers were seeking other jobs; third, 
labour turnover was sharply reduced. 

Employment in mining as a whole during 
1948 was estimated to be five per cent 
higher than in the previous year. During 
the first ten months of the year, produc- 
tion of all leading minerals except lead was 
above the 1947 level. A preliminary esti- 


mate of the value of mineral production in 
Canada in 1948 placed the figure at $806-2 
million, an all-time record. 


Hiring activity was slow in the 
manufacturing industries during December 
although a number of Ontario firms re-hired 
staff because of improved power supplies. 
Regular seasonal lay-offs took place in 
meat-packing plants and other food pro- 
cessing firms. Some plants were closed for 
re-tooling and overhauling of machinery but 
will open early in the new year. 

Steel shortages continued to prevent 
employment expansion in numerous indus- 
tries and in some cases caused temporary 
lay-offs. Nevertheless, materials in general 
were in better supply than at this time last 
year. 

Employment in manufacturing during the 
year continued its post-war expansion. The 
labour force in the industry reached a peak 
of 1,300,000, or an estimated 3 per cent 
above the 1947 level. Earnings increased 
correspondingly over the year. At the 
beginning of November, average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing were about $43 
as compared with $39 at the beginning of 
1948. Wage increases were granted with 
relatively little strike action. The largest 
single strike during the year, in the auto 
parts manufacturing plant in St. Catharines, 
involved 2,500 workers and lasted for three 
and one-half months. 


When winter weather arrived in December, 
construction began its seasonal downtrend. 
Many rough carpenters and _ outside 
labourers were released but inside workers 
will be employed throughout the winter. 
However, despite the high degree of winter 
activity, the seasonal lull was expected to 
throw a larger than usual number tempor- 
arily out of work. This was because of the 
exceptionally high level of employment 
attained this year; at the beginning of 
September, approximately 40,000 more 
workers were employed than in 1947. The 
outlook for the industry for the coming 
year continues bright. 


With trade establishments at the height 
of seasonal activity during December, many 
persons secured temporary sales jobs. 
Labour demand seemed fairly well balanced 
with the supply of workers. Students again 
were the chief source of labour. Most of 
the extra workers were laid off directly after 
Christmas although some were retained for 
inventory work. 

The dollar value of pre-Christmas sales 
in department stores was well above last 
year’s level in all regions where information 
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was available. The Maritime region partic- 
ularly showed a distinct improvement over 
the year. Although much of the general 
advance represented increases in prices, it 
would appear that a larger volume of goods 
was being sold in the department stores this 
year. 


In many of the service establishments, 
labour supply was nearing demand during 
the month of December. The industry was 
also benefiting from reduced labour turn- 
over, especially in restaurants, hotels, and 
laundries. Strong labour requirements, 
however, persisted in the domestic service 
group with orders at employment offices 
even larger than at this time last year. 
This situation developed despite the absorp- 
tion of 7,000 girls and 250 married couples 
from Displaced Persons camps. Consider- 
able dormant demand has been awakened 
by the promise of further immigration into 
this field. Casual day workers for house- 
hold employment have been in_ better 
supply; many localities report requirements 
ean be filled now with relatively little 
difficulty. 

The service industry stands second only to 
manufacturing in the number of jobs 
provided for Canadian non-agricultural 
. workers. At the beginning of September, 
employment in the service industry totalled 
828,000. The composition of the working 
force within the industry was as follows: 
personal service, 284,000 (384%); govern- 
ment service, 251,000 (30%); community 
and public service, 213,000 (26%) ; business 
service, 51,000 (6%); and recreational 
service, 29,000 (4%). 


Employment Service Activities 


A heavier than usual registration of 
applicants took place during December, a 
month which previously has been one of the 
quietest at employment offices. As a result, 
unplaced applicants totalled 187,000 at the 
end of December, an increase of 45,000 over 
last year. The yearly increase was partially 
due to the greater number of jobless 
workers, particularly in logging and con- 
struction. Fewer winter jobs had been 
provided in the logging industry this year. 
Also, construction having employed. 40,000 
additional workers in 1948 necessarily threw 
many more workers into the labour market 
during the off-season. 

However, there were several other factors 
which perhaps contributed more to the 
substantial rise in unplaced applicants over 
the year. Many persons were registering 
at employment offices immediately upon 
cessation of employment because of the 
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high living costs; formerly they had found 
jobs on their own during December or 
postponed job-hunting until the new year. 
Moreover, with eligibility widened for 
unemployment insurance and more job- 
seekers acquainted with the provision for 
a period of “waiting days”, many were 
filing claims for benefits and registering for 
employment without delay. It would 
appear that generally more persons were 
using the facilities of the HEmployment 
Service than in former years. 

Placement activity had fallen off appre- 
ciably during the month. Registrations 
continued to be predominantly in the 
unskilled field or among partially qualified 
workers. The majority of these persons 
had been released from the seasonally- 
inactive industries where demand was now 
negligible. Even in logging, where activity 
was at its yearly peak, requirements were 
small. This temporary lull, however, would 
begin io break by early March. In the 
women’s field, more jobs were available 
during December with the upswing in 
Christmas trade; a considerable number of 
women workers who had been on file for 
some time were placed in the temporary 
openings. 

Demand for skilled men in various 
occupations persisted through the seasonal 
decline. A number of orders were still in 
clearance since no local workers were avail- 
able; in some instances, orders were being 
circulated as far as Great Britain. 

Claims for unemployment insurance 
continued to inerease. At the end of 
November, there were 84,000 ordinary 
claimants signing the unemployment insur- 
ance register. During the month, 65,000 
persons had received one or more benefits, 
the average duration of the payment. being 
17 days while the average amount paid 
each beneficiary totalled $35.15. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, the seasonal 
decline in employment continued during 
December but conditions still compared 
favourably with those of last year. The 
usual quota of seasonal workers had not 
been absorbed in the logging industry this 
year beeause of the weak market for lumber. 
Nevertheless, improved employment condi- 
tions elsewhere had eased the situation, 
and applications at employment offices had 
not increased, noticeably over the year. 

Construction activity held up remarkably 
well throughout the region owing to unusu- 
ally mild weather during December. Since 
many contractors had arranged for a large 
volume of inside work to be done during 


the winter, employment had been main- 
tained for skilled men. Indeed, in Halifax, 
some difficulty had arisen in filling the 
demand for such workers. 

Waterfront employment was expanding 
rapidly with the start of what promised to 
be a good winter season. Halifax long- 
shoremen obtained a new agreement grant- 
ing a wage boost of 18 cents per hour. 
With the closing of the port of Montreal, 
all cargoes would be shipped through 
Halifax and Saint John for the remainder 
of the winter. Shipbuilding employment 
continued steady. The Halifax yards were 
busy with an Argentine contract; other 
contracts were on hand to sustain employ- 
ment when this order was completed. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region were reaching their seasonal low by 
the end of December. The smaller logging 
cut this year had materially affected the 
current employment situation and applica- 
tions at employment offices were substan- 
tially higher than one year before. Despite 
this, total employment had shown a gain 
over the year. The labour force had 
expanded appreciably in the Quebec region 
during 1948. All main industry groups 
particularly textiles, trade, and mining, had 
taken on additional workers. 

Woods operations had passed their 
seasonal peak by the holiday period and 
cutting had been completed in most camps. 
It was expected that the current logging 
season would be the shortest in recent years. 
The demand for Canadian woodsmen for 
United States camps was about 2,000 less 
than in 1947. Ample labour was available 
to meet demand. 

A number of manufacturing plants took 
advantage of the holiday season to suspend 
operations, either for annual vacations or 
for adjusting production schedules and over- 
hauling machinery. Many of the workers 
who were thus temporarily released had 
registered for jobs at the Employment 
Service. Textile mills and _ furniture 
factories were operating at capacity and 
expansion was anticipated shortly in the 
electrical goods industry. Shortages of raw 
materials affected the output of heavy 
industries, although production was at or 
near capacity. 

In keeping with the general trend, the 
Ontario region saw a further deterioration 
in the seasonal segment of employment 
during ~December. Nevertheless, mild 
weather had mitigated the downtrend in 
construction employment and a large 
amount of building was still underway. 
The hydro power cut-offs ended during the 
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month and no further restrictions were 
expected during the winter. Factory 
workers were recalled to their jobs where 
lay-offs had been in effect, but irregular 
work-shifts continued as a power-saving 
device. 

Temporary lay-offs for inventory and 
other seasonal reasons occurred in all sec- 
tions of the region. There were 3,000 auto 
workers laid off in Oshawa and 1,500 in 
Windsor, in addition to smaller lay-offs in 
other plants. In most cases, employment 
was expected to be resumed in January or 
February. The export market had weak- 
ened for a number of industries, such as 
automobile parts and flour milling, but 
employment had not been greatly affected. 
In contrast, the outlook was bright for 
heavy iron industries; in the furniture and 
paper industries, expansion was being 
planned for 1949. 

Base metal mining was in a very favour- 
able position by the end of the year. 
Rising world demand, higher prices, and the 
expectation of continued government stock- 
piling during the coming year made the 
outlook bright. The mines were well staffed 
and labour turnover had been greatly 
reduced. 


In the Prairie region, winter employment 
conditions were fully in force by the end of 
December and seasonal unemployment had 
begun to develop. Nevertheless, the region 


had experienced the highest level of 
employment in its history during the 
summer, and unemployment still was 


proportionately low. The increase during 
December was the normal result of year-end 
lay-offs in industries such as trade, meat- 
packing, and construction. Because of the 
large overall expansion in construction 
employment this year, a proportionately 
large number had been displaced in the 
off-season. Lower logging activity, at the 
same time, had lessened the number of 
winter jobs available. 

Seasonal lay-offs in packing plants had 
started, affecting many married women and 
farmers who had been hired at peak 
activity. Uncertainties in both market con- 
ditions and the supply of livestock had 
made the employment future difficult to 
discern. 

Building activity continued during 
December and tradesmen generally were 
fully employed. Shortages of structural 
steel affected work on several projects. 
However, a busy year for construction is 
forecast for 1949. All production schedules 
were being maintained in the logging 
industry and labour turnover was extremely 
low. Employment in coal mining was high 
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despite the strike in the Edmonton and 
Estevan areas. Shortages’ of box cars, 
however, had resulted in some lay-offs. 


In the Pacific region, the seasonal nature 
of the main industries always poses a 
problem at this time. Despite the fact that 
general employment had expanded appre- 
ciably during the year, by December condi- 
tions were not favourable. Heavy snowfalls 
throughout the region scriously affected all 
types of outside employment. Also, with 
the rapidly growing population it was very 
difficult to find jobs for all those currently 
looking for work. 

The tremendous expansion in logging 
employment which has taken place during 
recent years now appears to be levelling off. 
Many of the smaller operators were 
beginning to retire from the field. Declining 
export markets, heavy log inventories, 


PRICES AND THE COST OF 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index fell from 159-6 to 158-9 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
All group indexes except that for foods 
were either fractionally higher or unchanged, 
but an unusually sharp decrease occurred 
in the price of eggs and there were moderate 
reductions among meats, vegetables and 
fruits. This was the first decline of any 
consequence in the cost-of-living index since 
September, 1945. The food index dropped 
from 204-7 to 202:0 between November 1 
and December 1. The rent index advanced 
from 121-0 to 121-7, representing the net 
change between September and December. 
During November, fuel and light moved 
from 129-0 to 129-1, and home furnishings 
and services from 166-0 to 166-2. The two 
other budget group indexes remained 
unchanged, clothing at 181:5 and miscel- 
laneous items at 124-6. 

From August, 1989 to December 1, 1948, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
57-6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all registered recessions 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
Substantial declines in egg prices along with 
lesser reductions in meats, vegetables and 
fruits were almost entirely responsible for 
this movement. Budget groups other than 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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lessening demand for lower grade logs, and 
the severe, though temporary, drop in the 
cedar shingle market were contributing 
factors in the current trend. Deep snow 
conditions during December forced early 
closure of many camps, a large number of 
which will not re-open for several months. 
The construction industry ended its most 
successful year to date with a volume of 
work amounting to about $85 million. The 
work was spread over most of the region, 
and about 70 per cent more was com- 
pleted than in 1947. The prospects for 
1949 appeared very good and estimates 
placed the 1949 volume at over $100 million. 
Many large concerns, among which were 
pulp and paper plants and base metal mines, 
had announced extensive building programs 
for the coming year. These will provide 
for a further expansion in employment. 


LIVING” 


foods recorded relatively minor changes 
during the month under review. Composite 
index declines between November 1 and 
December 1, 1948, were as follows: Halifax 
1-2 to 150-8; Saint John 0:7 to 155-5; 
Montreal 1:0 to 161-5; Toronto 0-7 to 
154-5; Winnipeg 0:8 to 152-2; Saskatoon 
0-7 to 161-6; Edmonton 0-6 to 153-6 and 
Vancouver 0:3 to 160°8. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 0-5 points to 159-7 (base 1926=100) 
between October and November, 1948, 
although several component group indexes 
declined. Non-ferrous metals rose 4:3 
points to 164-2 supported by further in- 
creases in lead, zinc, solder and antimony 
which overbalanced weakness in silver. An 
increase of 0:9 to 139-9 in vegetable 
products reflected a firmer tone for oats, 
barley, flue-cured tobacco, oranges and 
lemons. These outweighed declines in corn 
meal, potatoes and soybean oil. Higher 
prices for pig iron, steel billets and cast 
iron pipe advanced the iron products group 
0-8 to 166-1 while an increase of the same 
amount in the chemical products group 
brought the index to 127-0. This movement 
reflected strength in red and white lead and 
fertilizer material prices. The textile group 
increased 0-7 to 161-4 due to firmer quota- 
tions for raw wool, wool blankets and 
woollen cloth. Declines were registered by 
three groups. Animal products fell 1-0 to 
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176-5 when recessions in fresh and prepared 
meats and eggs overbalanced strength in 
hides. Non-metallic minerals moved down 
0-3 to 1387-0 due to a drop in coal tar, 
while a decline of 0-1 to 193-7 in the wood 
products group was due to an easier tone 
for bleached wood pulp. 

Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
rose 0:7 to 143-6 between October and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, December, 1948 


During 1948 the loss of time due to 
industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages was little more than one-third 
the loss during 1947 and was one-fifth of 
that in 1946, the peak year. The number 
of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the 
number of workers involved are the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1948 show 148 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 41,234 workers, with a 
time loss of 898,405 man-working days, as 
compared with 236 strikes and lockouts in 
1947, with 104,120 workers involved and a 
time loss of 2,397,340 days. In 1946 there 
were 228 strikes and lockouts, with 139,474 
workers involved and a time loss of 
4,516,393 days. 

In 1948 about 60 per cent of the idleness 
resulted from three strikes, involving coal 
miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
automotive parts factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ont., and furniture factory 
workers in various centres in Quebec. Again 
demands for increased wages, often linked 
with questions involving unionism, was a 
predominant cause, resulting in about 85 
per cent of the total time lost during the 
year. 

The month of December, 1948, followed 
the usual trend at this season of the year. 
Only four strikes commenced during the 
month and a total of 11 were in existence, 
involving 2,481 workers, with a time loss 
of 18,939 days, as compared with 20 strikes 
in November, 1948, with 3,307 workers 
involved, and a time loss of 16,000 days. 
In December, 1947, there were 15 strikes, 
with 3,387 workers involved and a time loss 
of 22,259 days. During the month under 
review almost half the time loss was caused 
by two strikes in the construction industry, 
one of electricians, helpers and apprentices 
and the other of carpenters, both at 
Victoria, B.C. 
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November supported by strength in field 
products. An index for this series rose 1-1 
to 117-9 when firmer prices for oats, 
barley and flue-cured tobacco overbalanced 
decreases in potatoes and onions. The 
animal products index was unchanged at 
186-7 when an increase in fluid milk prices 
balanced narrow declines in livestock and 


eggs. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1948 was -10 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
-26 per cent in 1947 and -50 per cent in 
1946; -02 per cent in December, 1948; -02 
per cent in November, 1948; and -03 per 
cent in December, 1947. 

Of the 11 strikes recorded for December, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employer, 
two were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
year four strikes were recorded as unter- 
minated, namely: strip coal miners, Bienfait- 
Estevan Field, Sask.; textile factory workers 
at St. Johns, P.Q.; electricians, helpers and 
apprentices at Victoria, B.C.; and cleaners 
and dyers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another para- 
graph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 30, 1946; soft drink factory workers 
at Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; 
printing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., Decem- 
ber 15, 1947; costume jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; 
coal miners, Edmonton District, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in October, 1948, was 147 and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 157 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 51,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 147 stoppages which began during 
October, 10 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 52 over other wage 
questions; six on questions as to working 
hours; 21 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
53 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; four were on questions of 
trade union principle; and one stoppage was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1948, 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 90,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,900,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1948, are 240 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 110,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,000,000 days. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








1948 1947 1946 1943 1939 


Dee. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 





Labour Force— 




















Civilian labour force) \ceccenen<ocrisee sions O00 |eincensne ses 4,964 4,934 4,848 

Fim ployed (2) Siteacisste ule eretistelecieielacisis sists caterers Q00| Behinesaeces 4,858 4,847 4,733 I { 
Maile (L) saint) aiesevatclsjaeite siaraisleleroiste mierelettie eis te ore OO] cateraverstors 3,835 3,791 3, 700 j ii 

fe Herma ale (Uyin ae ereleeretelsiarevesets’osejcimslelstoisterie alate OOOHS, sctericticexe 1,023 1,056 1, 033 t tT 

[PAIa! WOLKEES (2) sikedeawa crn daimtaore cos seieoce snc OOO iecwrnowan 3,441 3,334 3, 278 t hi 

Unemployed @) Sic cct re cv eccasainetesisleieatnsienente QO0| Beene ccice 106 87 115 1 i 

Index of employment). so.8 scccwjsstiissionness 204-1 203-6 197-8 182-1 188-7 123-6 

Unemployment in trade unions(3)..............%]oeeee eee 1-0 0-7 1-0 0:3 9-1 

TIMIMIPTAwON: sew cwiesec ccesieteeelclerents ae A iepatacoran 11,129 7, 6t 4,025 718 763 
Aault wriales facciie un canemoasconeseaek INGul fees octcnn 3,888 8, 635 1,043 162 230 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income.............-.+-+++. $000; 000|ceannacces 633 567 481 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings..................0-. $ 42:20 42-14 37-79 33-33 31-59 t 

Average hourly earnings................0.. cents. 95-9 95-5 84-7 72-9 t Tt 

Average hours worked per week...........-..... 43-2 43-1 42-9 42-4 tT tT 

Average real weekly earnings, index(‘)........... 106-6 105-5 103-5 99-5 tT ‘li 

National Employment Service— 
Unplaced applicants (5)............eeseeeeeeee 000 129-6 101-8 95-7 134-1 it il 
Pore Untilled wacanctes(®)), teases tuisisins clesleisieise 000 38-8 51-2 93-5 134-2 tT il 
Placements, weekly average...........000eeee 000 10-1 13-4 14-6 18-0 it tT 
Unemployment Insurance— 
VaiTna srs evete cysyuselsiniavoiasvin ei el ele le) s/aialesejsiejelelnie oe 000 83-7 55-4 42-2 57-0 1-3 t 
Balance 3m LONG. fees sacciec diss piece jou ie aess $000, 000). cases cues 509-2 422-2 351-3 164-3 fi 
Prices— . 
Wholesale index (2)......- cece secetsceceserer|eeeeer eee. 159-7 142-5 111-6 102-4 80-4 
AGost Of Liyang index (6) aeeine + slersiaeicioisicsisayete satire 158-9 159-6 143-6 127-1 119-4 103:8 
Production— 

Industrial production index(®)...........+..seeeeefereee reese 185-2 177-8 165-6 200-0 120-7 
Mineral production index(§).............ssseefeeeee ee eee 132-3 115-2 104-1 109-4 120-0 
Manufacturing index (6) 197-3 191-0 177-6 221-3 121-7 

Electric power.......----+-+- ig 3, 638 3, 614 3,567 3,461 2, 602 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded...............08- 83-0 59-8 48-0 14-1 12-7 
Dwelling units, started 00)... 7-8 tT i i i 
Completed ssenaanes Nas cion beste ele sieraielelsreiplstere 9-7 79-4(9) 67-3(°) tT t 
Muder Construct on, « s0)ssi:sjseisae1e10 «sate /oe' 16 61-1 t t t i 

Pigironisetmeneserise seein teins ceaeeritet 166-8 174-1 163-3 142-2 87-8 

Steel ingots and castings...............+. 278-0 255-4 256-5 259-4 147-2 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............-.+. OOO) etree caea: 188-4 197-3 216°5 113-0 97-1 
TAOS. ccceictainio oo niaren pias ase)d elsleip eleie n\n sie WSs cr OOD, 0.5 <iateccrs ayo 410-2 629-3 442-2 890-9 476:8 

Plour production..5056 005s s0ns00 cece 000,000 bbl.].......... 1-94 2-19 2-52 2-18 1:96 

INGWADIEIbajseetacwie ro eae eoe)eletslolsiale efeielets 000! tons|F ecm. we ae 405-9 364-5 864-3 256-3 288-7 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000;000 bbl.) 3.152.516 .01, 1:3 1-1 0-9 0-5 0-4 

Automobiles and trucks.............++-+++0+: O00 SSncnseeros 26-8 23+2 19-1 14-2 16-8 

MFOUA Sains pt pie one ceils eee aisles claiatersia re OOO FINE 07. h.eisrsi51eFole > 311-3 252-2 231-3 267-7 425-0 

COpperdne scnesesiepasonieaacimiaselee mies 3 OOO bors! Nez ceerer 20:3 18-9 17-5 23-8 26°4 

Aes eyotteera natal rors cle aloes t ts lavaualolotetareta sinters 000 ThOnB Ad teenie. 5:7 15-0 11-2 17:3 17-2 

INitcicel eeeemecaidntsioe nema ara cere eniaeixe 000) tons) Jes s/s2 20s 12-7 9-9 8-8 11:6 9-5 

Wii Goma tea eae tii porate cieaisn emer 000! GOMBIsi.:0.6c%e'+1> «re 21-2 18-2 18-4 23-5 14-8 

Coal ee anced reece re ic ammesremsule nice 000 tons 1,791 1, 83 1,749 1,58 1,445 1,719 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (®).......ccssesescccc[ecsseencrslessoesenes 258-3 228 °5 164-7 107-1 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (®).............Jeceeeeeeee 316-2 295-0 257-2 172-2 115-6 « 

Imports, excluding gold.... $000, 000 238-2 229-1 198-2 160°3 84:6 

Exports, excluding gold............--+++- 293-9 253-1 232-2 289-9 97-2 

Railways— 

Revenue freight........... 000,000 ton miles].......... 5,622 5,451 5, 268 5, 868 3,371 


Car loadings, revenue freight(’)..... 000 cars 290-4 342-8 841-3 321-3 294-0 228-0 


Banking and Finance— 


Common stocks, index(®).........scesecccerceecs[resereeens 117-8 107-3 102-5 79-6 94-4 
Preferred stocks, index (6).........cccseccccseees[essssesees 144-6 150-2 154+7 115-3 108-7 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(8)...........+0.2sJeeeeeeeees 95+7 84-4 85-0 97-3 108-4 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .000,000).........- 8,022 6,774 7,209 5,913 2,930 
Bank loans, current, public............-. $000, '000). aicivisieeees 2,129 1,985 1,431 1,201 1,735 
Moneys SUDDLY ctociciortaidioie io sictaslevcierscesairisieisfole $000;000|| ve aectleer 4,327 3, 865 3,950] 2,726(8)) 1,878(8) 
Circulating media in hands of public.... . $000, 000} 6 .555:0 200 1,169 1,118 1,107 849(8) 281(8) 
WGPOSIES He ieinvcieroys'ei eye's 0 o.csaYoleie'v cdaisieio\aielerr.onr $000, 000}.......... 3,158 2,747 2,843] 1,877(8)} 1,089(8) 


eS 


Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948, 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept, 30, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (®) First of month. 
(8) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods, (8) Year-end figures. (®) Annual figures; monthly 


not available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 























Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
AnmuUal Aver ace, LO 20-24 oi ierac cisssie er0vs.s'3's oyolevele rays 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
Aminu aleAcveragey 1.0 2029 a natelstersters visceral’ 1s ere wYolerene 74,447 37,345 BOnbLt 142,309 
WAmnualeAvierage, LO30684 7) ee ca.1.cis + cincteontereis racist 12,695 12,145 Lai 35,957 
AmnnualeAverage. 1935-39) nenacsletrcic se sievieisisisiainetn ns 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Averages 1940-44 0 oi occeciere wiisisis stereiv nie eieieie 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AOA = ING calmer ete re yee ecient scp eaersrcekererere ens 4,259 11,620 6,843 22, 722 
ROAG ST Oat ieee creates ce oehate ce otonstirensle elton: 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1947— 
A ENTE a thopo Apo Ror DEO e ees Cop T acct cores 809 1,443 508 2,760 
HIG LUAT Yi certs ioerce sce sciccsiet eines eer stetrercer 831 1a 257) 489 251d 
IMT Lite erie ect svoteieing siateoe hoe oenerecascreonetsusierercete 947 1212 513 2,672 
PATIL AR crisis Gaerne erates totaictoteetel ete 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
VI SVP hates alicken eke soamereie eyes auvarsens meet neselay = 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
VULNS Me ea oe ashe aia fee ede a eset aVoue Lele el ele roretetelake ayenerers 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
RI ULL ey eR Ay eee. os caine anise eins, atepettoisiece eee 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
DANIO US U acerieie se kein cle ekals Ghanetoiiichershsteversicste sister 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
Goptemb erent retina te cis aitieete slomtaors ete 3,739 2,051 1,339 7,229 
OCtO bere ae ro nicer leita reenaiereersrs 4, 264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
November 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
December 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
Totals reser ote eich eerie ne 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— 
PAINTER Veet, essary Stay Tote olathe seen Me eteearee ie renee 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
ROW ULEU Vrteeus ores ie, sis sass tenet tenet eter scofsouerstotecet as aistes 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
IN aT CE Me reryenerer ete ciereitee- tent frieccesteystersve eis 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
PN ors eres tetacsterste ree vecsid ohsic sexs ca ote eeeene 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
AME yee rcvesee Nees saphena ero eT ToT reer 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
JAI Meester caccre reewo tere Shera aiousiorett waateee tears asta ote 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
HDL Vom re TR a ersce nia tas gee (SONNE Mas he IA? 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
EATER US UA ec cteera iaae ee orca eats Cos Micon eilber aoe es 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Septemberscnit aris acca rie clematis 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
OCHO Wer yee ieee eit enie cloner te 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
IN OY CIM DOES. a utteucl detonate titectoare mramrevnistetevacietes 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
‘Total (1 months:1948) i ntccctavees.s 49,098 41,510 24,811 115,419 
Total (11 months 1947)........... 24,257 21917, 10,414 56, 588 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 






























































B.C. 
Month Maritimes| Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1947— 
SOU rie wo eee tome ee, 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
Ie EUV See Seis Ac scene eink 225 367 1,166 385 434 Dr Oud, 
Mar Ch ER teen eye mee ce 189 387 1,194 434 468 2,872 
NALD RIU SN ers oat cas areata aaah 247 468 1,244 472 485 2,916 
INR VER ae astra ai ctntak ke histo 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
RIUM ee AA ereie ree: eee net et 367 658 3,196 882 797 5,900 
DULY eI Rete hee Oe onto ee 317 637 2,916 599 640 5, 109 
PATIOS Gynec nae eat cree 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
DepvSha bers qaeh crac caste ce AoE 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
ClO error te eee ce cca 401 978 5,540 1, 087 935 8,941 
INoverdbenter aaron aration ae 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
WDecemilben ss cmetens ser ones ee 295 1,285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
SEGCelleter hanes Perce e een 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948— 
JARUATY wearhinaee eae namie oe 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7, 248 
HGS TUGE Vi sreielas WA. Rercoeis ath ei eeccie 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Marchi weer esti ame ce cok 333 2,093 Oy 272 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
PADILLA eer poet caer ce eae Soria. ae 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
I ey een ee ere cred eh tn 371 1,326 4,969 Dneo 1,069 9,460 
AIETIREIS Ben aiete poe eee ae Heol ee aie 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 120 15, 323 
ULV EMA Lan peertmn ica pipers e 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
BATICUGU Me aeueiacc ite hee ent Oe etnies 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
SepLeLa Der eet ae snowmen ee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
(OX G) OS ates ieee ee RE Ee 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
INoVemlberse-cssahradiatesactek : 366 2,384 5,170 25403 1,036 11,129 
Total (11 months 1948). . 4,187 22, 536 56, 616 20, 918 11,162 115, 419 
Total (11 months 1947). . 3,470 6, 987 31,445 F057. 7,629 56, 588 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- and Skilled | Trading Inclu- Total 
culture Semi- ding 
skilled Mining 
1947— 
RITA sec cette one ciavsiise Aloo ee 85 105 282 186 td 809 
AiG ralairyisone ters, cess ovstiains witness 124 96 292 191 128 831 
Mianclit mse het e sajeen teint oe 147 125 320 218 137 947 
FATT EA eae SI Nicci cialad wikans an eat 161 141 384 254 172 + 2 
IV evra nee a Ne nPe lec S er taPias Se 331 173 579 296 247 1,626 
LUD ORM entre ae ine Ale vane aii ere 648 184 544 359 254 1,989 
AIL eee ase Eee aN Sean Oe oO de 268 976 4992 314 241 2,291 
ATP UBba ee coe oars tas Betioee ats 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
SSOP HELD OR: lairroter re ardic ate. ee houaherele 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 3,739 
CLO Eran Renan teatro 545 1,456 1,394 Bol 318 4, 264 
Ison gsyedl OSE AR Aten ren a ania 427 1,088 1 277 540 303 3,635 
December ee see ciccae es oease ces 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
HRotalltcre, see tan eee sole 4,174 i800 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
AAT tet eta cust eRe a elas Goa. ei 468 529 1,195 342 452 ) -°2,,986 
GD TUARY oe, inate etnies 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
iar Cli iqert vrei es. ice ne ererteaane 1, 241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
EASOUL eee Rc ae ere eRe ante sR ack 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
Vv cet ean ent etn Uns tet 1,151 1,306 925 Bol 402 4,141 
Un PERE a ea ees nae os 3, 130 1,570 1, 568 395 719 7,382 
Vey ase etatcs i Mice ae cyaieus Swletols 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PAIS DEN ante aera ioe: emit ene 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
Sepbomibermertty rere oni ar 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
@CLOWer een mate seed octane ees 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INIOW CIID. CB cs tesite, cretetokelets atveare arse 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
Total (11 months 1948)..} 17,026 9, 866 12,937 4,040 5, 229 49, 098 
Total (11 months 1947).. 3, O01 6, 654 7,586 3,800 2,540 24,257 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 


With this issue the estimates of Labour Income have been adjusted throughout to the revised annual totals of 
meee: ee and supplementary Labour Income published in “National Accounts, Incomeand Expenditure 
1926-1947. 























; Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
Teepe Manu- | Construc- portation,| Services Sees 
oe facturing tion ee Coes Labour Total 
rapping, ate. ~ | Income 
Mining Ps ment) 
1946—January............ 39 140 17 104 95 13 409 
Re DrUalytee cieisie. ort 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Mar ehine eras asics 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
PAsp rl eetesserreteraisvcs is 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
INU aiyit Aeietaru oilers bles 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
UNS Hae erecers frsieoaete: = 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
illyteernns cecrctcrensS 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
PANIOUS eyecare oiersre 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Octobetiaenn. sce. 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December:........: 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
GD EUALY? seve a< «svete: 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
IMiarelt en citvac cr cicee 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
PATOIEN I Fat staraveker fexereys, ate 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
MMs ystewe. tocsrec or akoneliels 41 172 3l 129 112 16 500 
VUNG Selec cure cit 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
eDUULY. 5 dereerre crave cree aie 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
NUS US Ue vacievelenee etree 51 179 39 1385 116 17 536 
September......... 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
Octobers-aeuee een. 55 187 Al 138 les 1 555 
November......... 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
Decemiber.4....- «:0«- Oo 189 31 141 116 17 551 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 1G 545 
Me brUaryataceesiones 54 193 29 140 116 a 549 
Misc perry afer cesses 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
EArt rtenrscts coerce 44 195 33 142 120 lt 552 
IMaivieretersrotaciers a eveuniche 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
JUNO eres sieht 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
alge ev ete secaie ate 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
HATAD ISU tereteresns herctevereic 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664 
Octobersaraceere 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY P 


AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from em 
November, 1, 19,488 employers in the eight leadin 


2,110,534, and total payrolls of $88,986,537. 


ROVINCE, CITY 


I ployers having 15 or more employees—At 
¢ industries reported a total employment of 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
























Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
p F ; Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at 
Employment Payrolls 
Noy. 1)Oct. 1)/Nov. 1]Nov. 1/Oct. 1/Nov. 1)Nov. 1/Oct. 1/Nov. 1 
1948 | 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
(a) PROVINCES $ g $ 
Maritime Provinces RS ek, Cae carn PET ReTI as ete 37-19) 37-16) 33-60) 127-4) 126-5] 126-8] 216-8] 214-9] 194-6 
Prince Edward sland) sane hoe Soe keeet nas 34-22} 33-33) 30-12] 150-4] 153-7} 149-8] 236-1] 235-0! 207-0 
Nova PAGOMA, C erola ei diennichs Sacre ts ia iafareern = aba cheve 37-15} 37-13] 33-47] 122-7] 122-5) 120-0] 202-0] 201-6] 177-9 
iNew: bminswiths,niyo.ce. Soe osenedicg cekie 37-43} 37-42) 33-97] 134-2} 131-9] 137-1] 241-5] 237-1] 229.9 
Quebee: sy. -:.5... Rie ty Nn RS 40-28) 40-08} 36-27) 131-7] 130-8} 129-5} 221-3] 218-8] 196-@ 
On CATiO Berea nea ecient eats 43:50} 43-04) 38-99) 129-2} 129-1] 125-4] 207-2] 205-0] 180-3 
Prairie Provimees jicaa. cade te ie seaeaees ars 42-88] 42-47) 37-71} 140-5] 140-9] 132-6] 227-5] 225-9] 188-9 
Manitoba 42-40) 42-56) 37-36} 1385-0] 134-2) 128-9] 216-0} 215-4] 181-5 
Saskatchewan .++-{ 40°86) 40-44) 36-57|/ 131-9} 134-3} 131-9] 208-0] 209-4] 186-3 
: Alberta sean Prete aaa sta atete= she laretctata fae reaRet 44-55) 43-45} 38-85] 153-3] 154-3] 138-2] 255-1] 250-4] 200-9 
British Columbia 45-03} 44-28) 40-66} 156-8} 159-2] 150-6] 247-7] 247-4] 214-8 
CANADAS Or cecir a hale eect cim eae 42-16) 41-80) 37-79} 133-3) 133-1) 129-5) 217-8! 215-7] 189-7 
(b) Crrres 
Montreal wou tt ae ated alan oe secB aes oats 40-91} 40-59) 36-74] 134-8] 133-6] 129-6] 213-4] 209-8] 185-6 
34-92) 34-77) 32-70] 123-1] 124-3) 121-3] 203-9] 205-0] 188-1 
42-96] 42-60} 38-59] 132-4) 180-6] 128-2] 212-2] 207-6] 184-6 
36-01} 35-53) 32-67) 133-6] 130-4) 121-4} 207-6] 200-0} 172-2 
43-92) 44-12) 38-70] 123-8] 122-5] 117-2] 197-9] 196-8] 164-8 
51-38) 51-90} 45-60] 125-4) 127-0) 121-2) 173-1] 177-0] 148-8 
Wan er Mee sata ats Wa ee am sire ctscemceatscn 38-55] 38-56] 34-21) 187-5) 184-9] 132-7] 207-6] 203-8] 178-2 
WencGuver tartar mena er tise nO 42-76) 41-86] 37-97] 167-8] 168-1] 155-3} 269-4) 264-1] 221-9 
TE Sits ea Per At recone hott. ae ike oh rans 8 34-15] 34-04) 32-58} 123-1) 123-0] 124-2] 185-3} 184-7] 178-6 
PALI Olin wane ny aa ear em RL eee 33:84} 33-56] 32-03] 125-6) 124-0] 129-9] 198-4] 194-2] 192-@ 
Sherbrookeies.ct: nctivin odoea eee sare cco eae eee 34-89} 34-57} 32-24) 116-7} 117-0} 116-7} 196-1] 194-7] 180-$ 
BPS EGIVIGUS Meveemis feacve suid tine 2 Meera wens oat 41-63} 41-24] 36-65) 140-4] 141-2} 142-9] 225-2] 224.4) 202-2 
Heielien e1r<— Wa ber lOO  wreicvecis:aseivi ciao arsiave-sie'esisisle = 41-04} 39-80] 37-46] 132-9) 181-6] 135-3] 240-7] 231-1] 223-3 
PROU CORA een eee tate Re eee es 39-60} 39-44] 35-43) 150-4) 148-8} 145-4] 234-0} 230-5] 201-5 
Bort, William——P ort Arthurs. se. secs ats tere endo e 45-37| 45-66] 41-80 90-7 90-3 87-1} 155-0} 155-2] 136-5 
EUG ATIG Pat Moe tata ala ene Te ieee ica maurice 37-18] 36-72} 33-25] 136-4] 135-2} 129-8] 214-5) 209-9) 187-2 
AS KA bOON seen ete eee AS eke hatte, A: ...| 35-91] 36-09] 33-85] 152-2) 154-1] 161-6] 248-8] 253-2] 247-4 
Calvan ye en eae oo Naa re tren, rete ua gvexcirivens 40-74] 40-20) 36-21) 139-3) 188-4] 134-3] 223-9} 219-5) 192-5 
GaN OTDOL Nar nate ah ene Rah aeEme Done he serntdav atch tects 40-51) 39-81) 34-72} 175-5) 178-5) 152-4) 285-8] 277-5] 217-2 
BVAIGLO Tey ter pon ten te ts Sites ive ee, ee eee nec Oe DR 39-08} 39-16] 36-28) 146-8] 146-5] 148-7] 228-4] 228-6] 215-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulachuring . 5). ccexe assaaee eis stale ehateranvaetal Wed 43-35} 42-85) 38-52) 123-9] 125-0} 122-1} 206-8} 206-3] 181-2 
Mural (GOOdS  eaecatte wk duties diets winrsvereebe lars 46-39} 46-12) 41-26) 118-8) 119-4) 117-5) 195-3} 195-3} 171-9 
Non-DurablesGoods s.i2«,.2:iee ac: caves ¢serer0e ae 40-33] 39-63) 35-86) 127-1) 128-8] 125-9} 218-5] 217-6] 192-0 
Hlectric Lightiand: Power’. oi aie ccs sireniee os 46-79] 46:37) 42-20) 157-9] 158-8} 135-2} 2383-5} 2382-6] 180-4 
LEO PPATILS HERE AA eet eee oe ola enw ael octaiecastent ote 37-66] 38-46] 37-83) 202-2} 169-1] 222-6] 381-9] 326-1) 422-2 
Mints een ae Reon arene eis ame ceneaen 51-28) 51-04) 44-87} 102-1) 101-4 94-8} 163-9} 161-9) 133-3 
Commaunicatlonsss < jaca. ncmitev sucselae cies eectsae oars 39-07} 38-56} 35-37] 188-0} 189-6] 172-8] 266-8) 265-5] 224-0 
PST ANSDORLAGION's taste casa ieG cuaealaia cisiareelsriearecas 51-77} 51-31) 45-03) 146-1) 148-4) 139-9) 231-0) 232-7) 192-12 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 40-97} 40-35} 36-65} 138-6} 141-9] 130-4] 246-1] 248-3] 207-5 
CLVACES2 My RMR ons tac tee, tes OM static 26-86] 26°32) 24-49) 147-3] 153-1] 142-3] 238-9} 248-3) 211-8 
MT ASH ete eee Ne rere ence iecesiis a etToniee 35-52} 35-30) 32-36) 147-1] 148-4) 138-2) 219-4) 212-6] 288-6 
Fight Leading Industries..................... 42-16} 41-80) 37-79} 133-3) 133-1) 129-5} 217-8) 215-2) 28%." 
ETI UTA CO har.tor cso costa Aircaviteretclavater eevee ais are Bee Aaah aimee: 39-08} 38-99} 37-30] 142-7) 142-7} 136-4) 192-0) 191-5] 175-6» 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 42-04) 41-69] 37-77) 133-6] 133-5} 129-8} 216-7) 214-7] 189-21 


























1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, Turn ber; 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. -dui 
industries, as listed in Tables 1 and 9, with the exception of electric light and power. 
2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






































Bight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month 
Average | Average Average | Average 
Aggregate| weekly | Weekly Aggregate| weekly | W eekly 
Employ- | weekly | Salaries Salaries | Employ-| Weekly | Salaries | Salaries 
ment Payrolls |jand Wages|and Wages} ment Payrolls |and Wages|and Wages 
np al, Gite S Re aoopasonacans 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Nov. 1, 112-1 139-3 126°6 31-95 110-9 1393 127-6 32-64 
Nov. 1, 119-6 154-4 132-0 33-33 114-8 147°5 130-8 33-45 
Nov. 1, 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
Dec. 1, 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Janes ly 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166°6 142-0 36-31 
Feb. 1, 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Mar. 1, 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157°3 40-23 
PAT repel el OA Sara ctericerehaloirene= = 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Ma vom lintel O48 trrere ite a tataiatarbenats 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
DUM Le OSes a tavectelsvetana ei 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
AS UL ty ee LAS reteceleefare aie ohelover s/s 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
PAU Lp LOSS wictersie lice etsheterris= 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
ep bale O4S neleselcee ceiereisler= 7s 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
ADC UHM mL G4 Sir lerestctaietertisieretes- 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
nSteniiy 0 By gC anime aApin aoe 133-3 217-8 167-0 42:16 123-9 206:8 169-5 43-35 











TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF Ce BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
RES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






































3 
e 
og 3 gi a| 2 2 
i) 3s oe ° ° 2 3 
=> s fs gku | a3 | 8 |e |ea} 2 3 £\4¢ 
3 ae HEE ee! eg 2 a> a a4 ® Bis 
8 18e)|-so8|og|]o2)| 8 ~ | #2! 8 Q 2 |-AS 
6 |\siiceel|lzslzale@ |) oOo |aa] & | a | 4 }mo 
Nov. 1, S427) 16862 Si ltaemenereraloetroctlteckeares 83°65 | S42 191-6 I orpare cite iererlllareetstels 77-8 
Nov. 1, Qi S Ale G Ola Dis Waeperercterci| eoavensten | erator iene 0252) | Olea i O46: le rrerersilisteccstisl i retstes 84-0 
Nov. 1, DI NLOAs Oui ieeeencroeen |laree craters 98:0/1103)16:9|965 0 |) Neeene ail tere ee |vetete ae 94-1 
Nov. 1, RUA il? eeepc tives ete all ey ste eshte LOS: 011010: On) TOS toseecs ines arte lle stelere 101-8 
Nov. 1, OU G aie eee aliaaircrelimencos 110-3 19228 1060 Rell crore lvelele 105-4 
Nov. 1, 2 |127-3 83-0 |124-9 ]132-8 }130-5 |130-4 |106-2 | 99-3 }115-9 |110-5 | 111-5 
Nov. 1, 6 |112-6 95-0 {123-6 |100-3 {119-7 |115-0 |108-1 | 97-6 |132-2 |108-1 | 107-5 
Nov. 1, 6 {117-9 101-1 |126-9 }108-1 131-5 |124-4 ]112-7 |103-1 124-3 |120-0 | 115-5 
Ngan wt ie LOL er cove a. fisiaaateligaya Sie" 2 }133-8 134-0 |142-4 ]123-4 |148-7 |142-5 1119-7 |110-5 |123-5 }181-6 | 126-3 
IN Oivtatl em OS Sep tees. acih Oe, ares aise 167-6 |179-6 112-8 }198-1 |160-7 ]177-1 |173-0 |186-1 ]180-1 ]184-7 |146-5 | 149-4 
IN Oven see OS ai aerate secetrasaiaielelersignacs' 183-3 |189-0 108-0 |214-1 }162-6 |198-1 [185-2 }140-2 |138-0 |135-6 |146-6 | 187-2 
NON apd teed DAS erro triste tare yire krelnun 188-7 |194-1 121-6 {216-3 |170-4 |}206-2 |187-4 |148-1 }142-1 |138-8 |163-6 | 193-8 
UN Oil sine LOE ten nid ce tier anieiacee ates 183-8 |187-1 132-3 |204-5 |168-3 |196-7 |185-9 |148-1 |143-9 |141-8 |158-5 | 182-5 
BN Oval LOAD meperartcter-seieysysteterotsiansiezs 171-2 |178-2 | 123-1 193-6 |161-8 |178-8 |170-8 |150-6 145-4 |145-9 |161-7 | 172-5 
Nov. 1, -7 |179-0 | 139-7 |193-7 |162-7 |189-1 |185-1 |163-8 |157-4 |160-9 |175-4 | 182-2 
Nov. 1, +8 1193-3 160-4 |201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 |160-7 |168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
Dee. 1, *6 1192-3 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 }205-6 1205-0 {171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
By AA LOO iia irysitinsesaaie.atyoisaie = eke 193-7 |181-9 152-2 178-4 |188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
Eon Pelee O4S). ocecteisss ole acarsiere anata ate 189-3 |179-9 170-2 |182:4 |177-4 }193-6 |198-6 |156-4 |152-6 |148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
Meera te e108 ca crecec nes trois sriraninl ais 188-9 |171-0 171-2 1169-0 |173-4 |193-4 |199-3 |158-4 |150-6 |147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
Woy, aly MRE Woanoadonan tart aas 186-6 |166-1 163-7 1170-7 |160-3 |187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151-1 [148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
Miasrea a, LOS8 Tear wislavenersario’ 186-5 |167-9 143-0 |170-4 |166-4 |186-3 |196-7 |159-6 |152-2 |147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
TuUNeL Lawl OS weitere tile verse els 192-3 1172-5 153-7 1174-6 {171-0 |194-4 |200-0 |168-9 |157-8 |161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
BP Aa Lt pllny w A OAS Metihesncsesvalorciehe sis" le 198-0 |186-7 159-7 |192-9 |180-5 |198-6 |204-8 |175-9 |163-1 |166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
Aug. (reel OAS ret tecrasidehctuee seen 200-9 |190-0 161-4 |196-8 |183-0 |206-3 }208-3 1179-5 |165-9 |169-7 |206-7 | 212-6 
Septal pee O4S ater entesaiste stave cictetevers 201-8 |189-1 165-3 198-8 |178-2 |205-1 |205-4 |180-6 |166-6 |169-4 |209-4 | 216-2 
(OXGin tl MEE NG coo ageosecoorso tS 203-3 {192-8 164-6 |205-7 |178-0 |205-8 |208-3 |180-8 |167-8 |171-1 |207-5 | 214-8 
DW viselee WORS treme terieu sins satel 203-5 {194-2 161-1 |206-0 |181-1 |207-1 |208-4 |180-3 |168-4 |168-1 |206-2 | 211-5 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Nov. 1, 1948....... 100-0 | 7:2 +2 4-2} 2-8 | 29-7 | 41-6 | 11-9 | 5-3) 2:3 | 4-3 9-6 























Norr:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of empl 
ployees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Salaries and 


Index Numbers Based on June 
1, 1941 as 100 pc. 












































Wages at 
Employment 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
$ $ $ 

Manufacturing: | oceans unde densccHe A beien 43°35 42-85 38-52 123-9 125-0 122-1 
Animal products—edible........................ 41-95 40-12 35-85 140-7 142-6 145-1 
Ruvandiproductocsse chess ose eee 40-85 40-79 38-68 143-9 141-5 126-5 
heather and products’, 06 «is tae ened sce soed Gace: 82-02 31-45 29-28 106-9 106-3 109-1 
Boots and shoes............. 30-74 30-11 27-90 106-5 106-1 104-0 
Lumber and its products......... 88-53 37°79 34-70 124-5 127-2 124:5 
Rough and dressed lumber.. 39-83 88-93 36-00 117-6 123-6 116-2 
MuTMIbUre seer eae aac cel i atic 37°58 37-27 33-53 150-1 143-1 141-8 
Other lumber products...........00.00sc005. 35-55 34-66 32-21 128-8 130-2 139-8 
Plant products—edible. «0.6. c0¢.00<c0censeeeee. 85-24 33-73 31-47 155-4 176-1 158-0 
Palp and paper productsice.<acoseses cee Mronecco. 48-84 48-72 44.02 143-8 144-6 141-0 
Pulp and paper Pes veturt, nace citer ee, 56-98 56-90 51-32 138-3 141-8 139-4 
Panerprocduchssicen cn Go make eee ee nee 38-66 38-45 35-14 166-9 164-3 154-9 
Printing and publishing... «ccs. ses scyc0 occ. 44.03 43-52 39-62 142-2 141-0 135-5 
Rub berprod uctssae seen he caniceenn fo Re. 46-38 44-53 41-52 132-2 103-2 144-7 
AextilS LOCUGCES ge erste sccm ee ed toons 33-66 33-33 29-47 114-8 113-1 110-0 
Ehread: yarn and: clot, Maen ce eben an ene. 36°05 35°68 30-70 111-7 110-3 106-7 
Cotton yarnsand' cloth .icsnnc. occ sescs ce ote 35-36 34-75 29-69 91-9 91-0 86-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth.....2.c..ss00ccseece 35-29 34-72 30-64 107-1 106-4 109-8 
Artifical silk and silk goods................. 87°33 37-33 31-64 147-6 145-7 136-7 
Hosiery and knit goods....... latersiekn etafaleiecrnnt eters 30-46 30-23 26-43 120-5 119-0 117-8 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 31-85 31-62 28-99 121-2 119-0 114-2 
Other textile products... ost: ciseae sce doen cans 36°61 35°79 31-57 98-4 96-9 96°7 
PROD AGCO, Saat Wpneiars Rast Re ey ee Aart ont e cseaate 39-21 39-09 31-96 117-1 115-4 118-0: 
BOVETA GER. cee es AAG Bch hart nme no oes 46-46 45-20 41-51 166-2 169-8 164°6: 
Chemicals and allied products................... 46-07 45 “63 41-42 97-3 97-5 fate 
Clay, glass: stone producers: ...asasacticaadt onus 44-06 43°70 39-58 148-3 147-7 joes 
Hlectric light and! powers. 3.2cshe. cece ces oceue, 46-79 46-37 42.20 157-9 158+8 ioe 
Mlectricall apparatus, ..oscsoedetin ike ueccicwonn. 45-82 45-37 39°75 165-3 163-8 sae 
dron-andisseel products... anche deiie seoncencnes 48-63 48-63 43-29 110-3 110-8 coe 
Crude, rolled and forged products 50°75 51-22 45-37 146-1 145-7 Arete! 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 46-38 45-87 42-18 117-0 116-8 rene 
Agricultural imptements.......... 46-89 48-46 41-42 209-0 206-2 ee 
Land vehicles and aircraft... 50-89 50-97 44-52 99-1 rae thee 
Automobiles and parts.. aerate ie ares aeratercianepiee 53°13 53°78 47-10 110-6 ae te 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 47-47 47-62 44-35 95-3 tae ey 
esting appliances,..cis same sence oneneceaes 43-73 42-76 38-05 149-8 fon ae 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............-4. 47-40 47-37 42-85 102-0 ue a 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 47-57 46-26 42-02 96-3 joo at 
Other iron and steel products.................... 45-41 44-97 40-62 oe ie ioe 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0eeeeeee 48-03 47-42 42-63 es ei tes 
Non-metallic prod wets. .).csmecss ocurred deeenscs 52-64 52°77 46-12 22-9 ; . he 

Muscellaneous iva sets nates mint iaaen tenon a. 35-99 35°53 33-86 144.4 40-2 
37-66 38-46 37-83 202-2 169-1 222-6 
51-28 51-04 44-87 102-1 101-4 94-8 
50-90 50-14 42-98 99-8 98-4 96-3 
53-20 53°76 48-18 89-5 Ae: ee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............| 47-09 45-75 ee nee ee ieee 
Communications. A0tke cee en ee ce assed sa ctnn: 39-07 38-56 aoe tee oe ate 
clegraplis: Vian earcses Ace neenacctee haircare 45-26 45-23 a Bae ane igea 
Nelephonesenans eet eaten. ain aia ea eaeows 37°77 87°15 spies ae tae ee 
ETATIS POLtAUIOM ae ere rasa ne sake otras iecatsicekevere 51:77 51-31 a . 2 ie ised isag 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 44-30 44-17 ae a eco 5 
Steam railway operations..............0000e000e 59-16 58-34 os ae fe ae 
Shipping and stevedoring...¢.........0000ee0e0e- 44.31 44-40 oe a8 ine ais 
Construction and Maintenance ages rite doe sn Pan 153.6 
35-32 35-31 32-65 129-1 137-0 vie 
Oy cea ek et 
Services (as indicated below)...................... 26-86 oe rhe ia ante el 
Hotels andirestaurants.. i. cciseewescecececens 25°25 ae cas ae eee ue 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............-.00-.0+ 29-99 9-3! ave aa ‘ii 138.2 
EE ACdea sen Ahi, MN ce Tak OME alae, 10 Se 35°52 35°30 “ 139-9 136-5 
UC tall cay eee eee a eels Ae Sa wicca 33-16 33-00 29-92 144-2 cs 474 
Winclaete we nied MR tn abcess cscuce ie. 41-40 | 40-87 | 38-44 | 158-1 | 157-9 He 
Hight Leading Industries.......................... 42-16 41-80 - ° ae i ined 
UR TR COS eS osre cleriraychotensesyal chews iereceiss tie avayera ols) a aves casveytos 39-08 38-99 oe i eae 144.7 
Banks and trust companies......... Joeinere Reurinete 34-85 Se ee iets ee iso 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... hae ne 49.68 128.4 128-3 123-5 
MRIS UTA Cote Memes nee bind ah caee alicccageloe cess “3 ; 33. , 129.8 

Nine Leading Industries.......................... 42-04 41-69 37:77 133-6 133-5 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 











































Nov. 1, 1948 Oct. 1, 1948 Nov. 1, 1947 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

Manufacturing. ............ 060 e cece eee eee ences 97-2 22°8 WA 22-6 747-0 23-0 
Animal products—edible.........+..-++++e+0+5+> 80-1 19-9 79-8 20-2 79-9 20-1 
Fur and products..........eeeseeeeee ese eeercrees 63-1 36°9 63-3 36-7 61-8 38-2 
Leather and products.........-.0+eeeeeeeee reer 61-0 39-0 60-9 39-1 61-6 38-4 
Boots and SHOES... oven da seers ee eestor mae wie 57°5 42-5 57-5 42-5 58-0 42-0 
Lumber and products.......-..0++eeeeeee errr eee 91-6 8-4 91-8 8-2 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber 94-7 5-3 95-0 5-0 94-5 5-5 

MUTT GUO ree ce eit Ge ae em ietsvasiooe Sacteln serele pete 87:6 12-4 87-7 12-3 90-7 9-3 

Other lumber products......... 86-0 14-0 86-0 14-0 86-5 13-5 

Plant products—edible...........-- 64-3 35-7 62-5 37-5 63-2 36-8 
Pulp and paper products..........++++e+eee eee 80-3 19-7 80-8 19-2 80-2 19-8 
Pulp and paper..........02e+ee cree eee e eee ees 95-2 4-8 95-2 4-8 94-7 5-3 

Paper products...........2- sere reece eeeeres 62-8 37-2 65-7 34-3 64-1 35-9 
Printing and publishing............-----+-++-- 71-0 29-0 71-1 28-9 70-6 29-4 
Rubber products..........-..este cece eee eens 74-4 25-6 74-3 25-7 74-4 25-6 
"Textile products... 0c. ce ene ete ee eects eee ee 45-2 54°8 45-6 54-4 44-6 55-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........-..-..+++-++-+++- 62-1 37-9 62-2 37-8 60-5 39-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth..........--++2++--+++> 60-0 40-0 59-8 40-2 58-8 41-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........--+--++++++- 57-5 42-5 57-6 42-4 56-9 43-1 
Artifical silk and silk goods..........-----.- 66-9 33-1 67-5 32-5 64-5 35-5 
Hosiery and knit goods.../......-+-++++++--+0> 35°3 64-7 35-5 64-5 35-3 64-7 
Garments and personal furnishings..........-.--- 30-2 69-8 30-9 69-1 29-8 70-2 
Other textile prod ucts......... 020+ se essere ees 53-4 46-6 54-0 46-0 53-9 46-1 

EIR O TS ACCOM terre Giclee te sesscarveh suevabekausleesteleier= aie 41-2 58-8 42-8 57-2 42-2 57-8 
IBemeraresmerrrntse cette tee ek ernie ask 86-5 13-5 87-7 12-3 86-7 13-3 
Chemicals and allied products 75:8 24-2 75-9 24-1 75-0 25-0 
Clay, glass and stone products 87-9 12-1 88-0 12-0 88-0 12-0 
Electric light and power..........--.+++-+eeeee: 88-2 11-8 88-3 11-7 89-4 10-6 
Electrical apparatus...........:.-+.2es sees neers 72-1 27-9 72-4 27-6 69-0 31-0 
Tron and steel. products 2... 21.01 3. eie cee cecie oie 92-6 7-4 92-6 7-4 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products.........-- 95-7 4-3 95-8 4-2 95-2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...........-- 88-8 11-2 88-9 11-1 89-3 10-7 
Agricultural implements...........-..+-++---5+++ 94-5 5+5 94-5 5-5 95-3 4-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft...........------ Snr ese 94-5 5-5 94-6 5-4 94-2 5-8 
Automobiles and parts. .../....0.52-506.5--- 89°5 10:5 89-5 10-5 89-3 10-7 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.........-.------ 96-6 3-4 96-9 3-1 97-3 2-7 
Heating appliances... jac. c.cceneece cde eses eens 93-5 6-5 93-5 6-5 93-+4 6-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).......-.----+-- 92-2 7°8 92-2 7-8 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products.......--...- 95-5 4.5 95-4 4-6 94-7 5-3 
Other iron and steel products..........-.-----+-- 84-6 15-4 84-7 15-3 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 85:3 14-7 85-7 14-3 85-3 14-7 
Non-metallic mineral products 91-6 8-4 91-6 8-4 91-4 8-6 
MISC oll amOOusie islets elec eists)sraieiereisieiniavers rele 62-7 37°3 63-8 36-2 65-6 34-4 
MOS PIN Ga erat seis serra esis) omiee semen oc save 98-3 1-7 98-3 1-7 98-2 1-8 
MMMM eee hace ee sae ice eck aoe oie relies 97-9 21 97-8 2-2 97-9 2-1 
CG Oal ee ei tone ae Gn e oeie eset eetaternen 99-1 0-9 99-0 1-0 99-0 1-0 

Ni eballiguaresecininciice se an sietcisicee coer ractesier= ; 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............- 95-9 4.J 95-4 4-6 96-2 3-8 
Communications... .......-....0000s-eceseeceeee: 47-5 52-5 47-7 52-3 47-3 52-7 
Moles syplase ye tecricte us led) oietiers = fasta 81-1 18-9 81-0 19-0 79-6 20-4 
NGlephonesae tan cuceteriassaicersc sce 39-9 60-1 40-0 60-0 39-6 60-4 
Transportation 5....c.he 5 ces ence ens Meee eee eine 94-1 59 93-9 6-1 93-6 6-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......-.... 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 92-2 7-8 
Steamirailway operation... 4,.200 0c. cenecee cee ee 94-1 5-9 94-0 6-0 93-7 6-3 
Shipping and stevedoring.............--++-+++-++ 96-0 4-0 95-1 4-9 96-3 3-7 
Construction and Maintenmance.................-. 98-2 1:8 98-1 1-9 98-3 1-7 
Building.............+ 22.0 seer ere ee eee eee eee e eee 97-5 2-5 97-4 2-6 97-8 2-2 
Highway... ...cecccee eee cn eee cee eee eeeeene ees 98-3 1:7 98-1 1-9 98-4 1-6 

TEC eu vee estes siete al teres ripe ear us ayels ecevert 1 atoibfamnrsielny =e 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below).............-.--..5555 48-5 51-5 48-5 51-5 46-6 53-4 
Hotels‘and restaurants... ......ncc.ceecccee neces 50-6 49-4 50-7 49-3 49-3 50-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 44-6 55-4 44-2 55-8 41-3 58-7 
WTA. oo... cieee concise ne Hee eleeiele 60-3 39-7 61-0 39-0 59-4 40-6 
Ve telly mettsnis Asse cletos terttesstaceravse isles 54-6 45-4 55-2 44-8 52-6 47-4 
Wiholesalosmentieetiaaccde eens selec see= eels 74-5 25:5 75-0 25-0 76-3 23-7 
Fight Leading Industries...................---.--. A 20-9 WA 20-9 79-0 21-0 
Finance ins. .ceie wre ss sec ce Phos tee erence ae et 53-0 47-0 53-1 46-9 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust companieés..........-.-..-+-+5- 49-8 50-2 49-8 50-2 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 65-3 34-7 65-4 34-6 64-6 35-4 
UmSuPanee piesa neta eo eee seers ee sien aie 56-5 43-5 56-5 43-5 57-8 42-2 

FAW ustriestes nto. acieao coer econ eomeniiene 78-1 21-9 78-1 21-9 78-0 22-0 
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TABLE C-6—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports f 
statistics of weekly earnings are therfore aligh ily ee Dies ee cri er ae ane 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Harnings 
Week preceding All Non- “x 
Manu- | Rurable | Durable Mana. | Durable | p Nek 
factures cous Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no. no, cts. ets. 

Dee. 1, ou 40:3 45-9 45:5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
Noy. iy eo . “ “6 67-5 4. : 
er 1, 1946 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 toa a 
mee c 1947 42-9 43-2 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
ek 1947 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
aoe 1, 1948 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
ee 1, 194s 42.8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
+A : i 1948 43.2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Mon r 1948 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95:6 82-1 
cra e 1948 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82:4 
fic 1948 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
ee P 1948 42-0 42:3 41:6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
Se - ; 1948 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Oct Ls 1948 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. 1, 1948 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
NOW 45. 1948 43-1 43-2 43-0 | 95-5 103-4 87+ 








* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan.1 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7._WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


















































Wy afd Durable Non-Durable 
Aull Mapuisenires:<) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
a $ $ $ $ $ g 
Dec. PR OAS Se asalctetssviclmrete ace wath eanicle 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
INOnign alin, wLO4G! Feca eens cedisemeis canes 32°55 30°31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
VOW Ole” BOAR CE ca oe eae poke atons 33°32 30°91 35-83 33-75 31-17 28-21 
Noy. 1, 1947 onan Se AE ule 38-42 36-34 41-26 39:70 35-86 33-14 
Dee. by) GOAT aa are eee : 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
*Jan. 1, 1948 Paes W eth: 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34:14 30-48 
Feb. AOA. ereitotesare ouaatatys ee cme 39-26 37-06 31-65 39-80 37:10 34:28 
Mar. bey OAs scare ee telneie 40-11 38-02 42°85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
Pewee te, “MOEB ta fo ltere Beat eaal ave Ne 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37:19 33-99 
May Ue MOAB ence ore Bei ate 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35°18 
June Ai OAS eye ey eee a eats : 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35:19 
July Be OES Ake pln etpmnaniws } 5 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38°36 35°44 
Aug. ee LOLS remrrte st aarti a crematets tov 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36°04 
Die nd ROAR Io, cauitate gieteareaye separ ak 41-33 38°95 44-44 42°38 38°46 35-61 
Oct. MOAR. ea chrecare tere ites Herd auaiiata 42-74 40°68 46-12 44:43 39-63 36-98 
Novae Ee ORS TO; mreatets ourealavenleele lao 43-24 41-16 46°39 44-67 40°33 37-63 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Harnings 
Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
ENON COLLAGE remaerersaceiare olin alere at eus ler cict ays ievatsy eta siouerat 44-7 43-6 44-1 84-7 84-9 78-2 
iNew IB runs wae enna cc a. on acd fostate tote laiaean sielernia og vacvo- a el 45-7 45-7 45-3 86-9 86-4 77 -0 
Que ee Rate ate tsexisameroebiaatieve ale airtel ath 45-1 45-0 45-0 86-5 85-9 76+5 
Ontarion serie deere rcommeniea is aiatecets wens 42:3 42-3 42-1 100°3 99-3 89-1 
NBO NTLOWES vies aidceradi a w'eye oe bach es Sar iecasitende tie : Ba 43-1 43°1 42-0 93-5 93-4 82:6 
Sasa tele wartienanet in suvtene cele sisi eiaveveve sso. . 42-8 41-9 42-4 98-2 97°5 86-8 
Alberta...022 5 2< Mi ate Cate ovals ah akinesia iewshal Tavera tare vi A 42-9 41-6 41-2 $6°6 95°3 84:7 
AB rabish Colum Diseases ques ces taqueliowa a : 38-6 38-9 38-8 114-5 111-3 101-7 
INTom brea cater eics reree cnae ioe teas enenarcesrene Goetn atel a. nares a 43-4 43-3 43-1 91-0 90-4 80-7 
ERNOGON TO Siesta hiss ae vciin oie bieh eit caries 41-3 41-1 40°9 99-7 99-3 88:5 
RArreilec ite See mee ae emer cent hci mercer ihs = 41-3 42-1 41-1 105-2 104-5 91-0 
WUT LD oN eR rnc pereyy ces eeettaye ait Seek rats ncareca lene a erauole 42-6 42-6 41-4 92-7 92-5 81-9 
VAN GOUN. CL RMR er tera ante ae son htinm ant eraae 38-0 38-3 38-1 113-0 109-6 101-0 





TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
oe Se ee  —————— 0 SS eee 























































Average Average | 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings _Av rage 
Reported at Reported at W eekly \\ ages 5 
Industries = i = 0 Now 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. Nov. ete [en 
1, 1948]1, 1948/1, 1947)1, 1948)1, 1948]1, 1947}1, 1948]1, 1948/1, 1947 
no no no. c. c. c. $ $ 
i 3- 43. 42-9] 95-5] 94-6] 84-7] 41-16] 40-68) 36-34 
Manufacturing. .............-.. eee e reece ere eee eens an rae rs fa 102.6| 91.9] 44-67| 44-43| 39-70 
*Durable manufactured goods...... tool 42.41 42.71 87-5| 86-6] .77-6| 37-63| 36-98] 33-14 
Non-durable manufactured goods... he on ca 03.61 90.6 81.0| 40-53| 38-37| 33-21 
Se sce oe. 46-5| 47-2] 47-1] 75-1] 73-7] 69-1] 84-92] 34-79) 32-55 
a ee ee ee 42-8| 42-1] 39-2] 103-4] 100-0| 90-0] 44-26] 42-10] 35-28 
Meat products... .. cass cman ernteiene reese omnes 428 aes] Secr| 73.4| 72-2} 68-3| 29-73] 29-20] 27-12 
Leather products.......-.00s+sseeecerecciscecetsseres ee 30-3} 38-51 40.71 69.31 65-1| 28-21) 27-58] 25-52 
Leather boots and shoes...........0s0seserereccees 89: oe eel oe] 86.9] 78.5] 36-82| 36-38] 33-21 
AIIM Der, PLOGUGUB sean. crsersia-1nieclier? oissel<lseigiele stolaialaioaie re ‘ | are) Gacal g0.3| §2-0| 38-29] 37-76] 34-57 
Rough and dressed lumber......--..-+0++s00e0000s oh es tacl Gea] fecal 76.5] 34-27] 38-19] 32-16 
Containers):..... 2.62.12 sees eee erence neces eee n ees a teal 43cs| So.o 83.61 73.6] 35-45| 35-20 31-94 
Mie Geiiscen Gah uadichi te cadena emecteeme 44-5] 44-7| 45-4] 81-8] 81-9] 70-4] 36-40] 36-61] 31-96 
Musical Pes athe cals aaa ere sea 43.0] docl dual yacol 7201] 67-3| 31-80] 30-35] 27-79 
Plant products—edible..........-...+ssse sere reece Bee) ee A el easel aecaloeae. il deat) 4.081 80-80 
Flour and other znalleg PFOUUCES. «6.666020 2 + eee oe i 4 o Ness : Fn fail 64.5| 28.83] 27.51] 25-08 
i ~ ISER VAN. cto se cieteccle sees aise : s “§ 68 8-83) 2 

Peart pedis, Aeron eae 43-4] 43-0]... | 75-5) 75-3]... | 92-77] 82-3815. 
Chocolate and cocoa products..........0+-.00 eee 43-0 42-0 40-3 ae ee se Ga res 4e.62 
Pulp and! paper products.......0....c00-sssereseeerees ae aan ae oe Lusdl 99.71 65.251 55.19] 49°66 
Be ee ee een ie nage eae 43-1| 42-5] 43-1] 81-5] 81-4] 74-2] 35-13] 34-84] 31-98 
ened cublaMing econ Bes 40-8] 40-7} 41-1] 105-7] 104-6| 92-1) 43-13] 42-57| 37-85 
Se Aree agar re eae 43-1] 41-9} 43-9] 104-1] 102-2} 91-8] 44-87] 42-82] 40-80 
Fen ea ae OE Ge ee” ae 41-6} 41-4] 41-3] 75-2] 74-7] 65-2] 31-28] 30-93] 26-93 
Whoo yoru and cloth Cec clcceecn| 442] 43-6) 44-0). 77-2) 77-010. 64-7) 94-191 88-571. 28:47 
GANDA Vas and Git nee ee 43-4| 42-6] 44-0| 78-0] 77-9] 63-7] 33-85] 33-19] 28-08 
Woollen cate and cloth eae) ageth ©4346] O77) 75-01! 65-3] 182-031 82°83 |h28-at 
Bilk and antifieial sill: goods. “"} 45-9] 45-4] 43-7| 77-4] 77-7| 66-2] 35-53] 35-28] 28-93 
Er aah aie eocdae ee Ee ee ates alee died 70-1 68-5 61-0 28-95 28-69 25-07 

, ishi 38-1} 38-2) 37-9 9 : 7° : 8: : 
ee aa rt pee Be kecyccc ite year 42-8} 43-0} 42-9} 84-4 at a oe ae son 

Aaa eee Ae ..| 43-5] 43-6] 43-7] 95-7| 93-5] 84- -63| 40-77| 36- 
ee etted and malt liquor..........-...0-00+ -.} 42-8] 42-9] 43-3] 100-8] 99-0] 87-0] 43-14] 42-47] 37-67 
Chemicals and allied products............0.0s00000008 44-0] 43-9] 43-3] 95-1] 94-5] 85-8] 41-84] 41-49) 37-15 
ID eteatan cl medicines sca yay Mee eee cae 42-0] 41-3] 41-3 78-5 78-4 69-8 82-91 82-38 28-83 

‘i POCLUELOLs aittehaie Hots talmekitoan ts 45-5) 45-4] 45-5 “e : : +45 2 : 
eeue ee a a EA at ene 45-8| 45-3| 45-5] 90-0) 89-0] 80-5] 41-22 40-32 38-68 

ime AUOES), cs asotessch sere sats 47-1| 46-8} 46-5) 92-9) 92-8 2° . AB. * 
(of oe aate eee peas 5 ek RS ecahceats capers 41-4) 41-1) 41-1 ee se a re a et 

i DR era Manteo tne ce ecees 43-0] 42-1] 44-7) 115-5] 114-6 °3 . 2 : 
ae ae Ieee eo ei teagn bec aamlenleeerery 43-6] 48-8] 43-5 oe ee pee in res ties 

Crude, rolled and forged products................. 44-8] 45-5] 44-8 0-8 . : : . . 
Diary iron and teat cath ava cranes oP ee loos aera ae oe ae es vee oe ae es fee 

Machinery (other than vehicles).................0: 4-7 “4 . *8} 99- 39+ . : . 
Kareeuitiral LRU PLSMIONES: ... iecne ee ieee moha « Palanan ee a 41-1] 42-1] 40-6 He nee tea ie a oon 

vehicles ¢ ireralt- sere hee 43-3] 43-4] 42-8) 115-1 : : 9: : : 
ee ee einstateyene ects as 44-6| 44-1] 44-2] 112-8] 112-0} 95-7] 50-09] 49-39 42-30 
utomobileandimarsstamer rc ntet mare aren ene 41-4] 42-1] 41-1] 122-4} 122-9} 111-3] 50-67) 51-74 45-74 
Aeroplanes and parts. ......ccccccscccrtsecceress 44-6] 45-2) 44-6] 100-1] 100-4] 92-3] 44-64] 45-38] 41-17 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................... 44-2) 44-8] 44-7] 105-2} 104-6] 97-1] 46-50] 46-86] 43-40 
Tron and steel fabrications n.@.8................0005 42-5] 43-0] 42-4] 102-8] 102-0] 92-3] 48-69] 43-86] 39-14 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.........0...0cseseee0. 43-5} 43-0) 43-6) 95-2) 94-6) 83-8) 41-41) 40-68 36-54 
Foundry and machine shop products...............| 44:4] 43-6] 43-7] 105-7] 104-5} 94-5] 46-93] 45-56] 41-30 
Sheet Motslhworkescnsmee aes meer eee ieee a 42-9} 42-9] 43-0 san ie oe ake yee ret 

*Non-ferrous metal products, «ccs. ca sees ees einesisse 44-0} 43-5] 43-4] 103-6} 103-7} 92-6 : : ‘i 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............ 43-7| 44-1] 43-9] 116-3] 117-4] 102-6] 50-82) 51-77) 45-04 
Aluminum and its products... ...0.02.csssssceeeces 46-0} 44-9] 44-5 He eee aie ibe non air 

Brass and copper manufacturing................... 42-9] 42-7) 42-4] 99-0] 98-6 . *47 : : 
*Non-metallic mineral products....... 43-0] 43-3] 44-3] 113-0] 112-5] 95-7] 48-59] 48-71] 42-40 
Petroleum and its products 41-8] 42-5) 42-3] 121-3] 121-3) 104-5] 50-70) 51-55] 44-20 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................ 41-6] 41-7] 42-0] 81-9} 82-0} 75-38) 34-07] 34-19] 31-63 
MEANY tee esr at ce IT A ea to ey, cha eee ae Ran, 43-5} 43-4) 42-9) 115-0] 114-8] 101-1] 50-03] 49-82) 43-37 

Coe PR ener ee en Lat ere te 39-4! 39-0] 38-4] 127-7] 126-8] 110-3] 50-31] 49-45] 42-3 

Metallicioness tanec ce hrajcht cn ec oteeonteann aoe oie 45-2) 45-4] 44-8} 113-9] 114-6] 103-0] 51-48] 52-03] 46-14 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...............-5 45-3] 44-7) 45-5) 99-4] 98-5) 82-3] 45-03] 44-03] 37-45 
Local Transportation?.....................00cee eee ees 45-2) 45-2) 44-8) 97-7] 97-3] 87-6] 44-16] 43-98] 39-24 
Building Construction..........................00005- 41-7} 41-8} 40-7) 105-0) 104-1) 95-8] 43-79] 43-51] 38-99 
Highway Construction...................000e cee eee 39-0} 39-2] 37-4] 81-2) 80-3) 74-7] 31-67) 31-48) 27-94 
Services (as indicated below) .....6.00:00snsssseotess eos 42-0) 42-2) 42-4) 61-2] 60-4) 55-1) 25-70) 25-49] 23-36 
klotels and restaurants’... canine ersten 42-3) 42-7) 48-2) 60-8} 59-7) 58-8) 25-72) 25-49) 23-24 
Personal (chiefly laumdries))./.4:02 0c. sceesoews see. 41-5| 41-0} 40-9] 62-1] 62-0] 58-0) 25-81] 25-42] 23-72 

















* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries, 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. 


1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows —Sept. 1, 1948, 215-6; Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; at 


Nov. 1, 1947, the index was 184-6, 


Based upon the hourly earnings at June 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. % For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Sourcs: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 


FF ee Eee 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Week preceding 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 


Date 


Fee tt et et tt et et et 


1 


r 


, 
, 
, 
, 
, 
, 
’ 
, 
, 
’ 
’ 
, 
, 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
, 
, 
’ 
’ 
, 
, 
’ 
, 
, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


1 
i, 
f 
1 




















axerage Average Average 

Worked Hourly Weekly 

per Week Earnings Earnings 

cts. $ 

46-1 70-0 32-27% 
45-4 70-1 31-83 
45-8 70-1 32-11 
45-6* 70°4 82-10* 
45-5 70-5 32-08 
44-3 70-3 31-14 
44-3 70-1 31-05 
44.3 69-5 30-79 
44-1 69-2 30-52 
44.7 67:8 30-31 
44-9 67-5 30:31 | 
44-8 67-0 30-02 
44.2* 67-9 30-01* 
44+] 68-1 30-03 
44-0 7:9 29-88 
44.4 68-4 30-37 
43-0 68-9 29-63 
42-0 69-1 . 29-02 
42-4 70-0 29-68 
43-0 70-0 30-10 
42-7 70-6 30-15 
42-9 71-4 30-63 
42-4 72-9 30-91 
43-2 74:5 32-18 
42.7* 76+2 32-54* 
43-1 76-3 32-89 
43-4 77-1 33-46 
43.2 77-6 33-52 
43-2 78-3 83°83 
42.9 79-9 34-28 
42-0 80-8 33-94 
42-5 81-3 34-55 
42-3 82-2 34-77 
43-1 83-4 35-95 
42-9 84-7 36-34 
43-5 85+5 37-19 
43.2% 86-6 37-41* 
42-8 86-6 37-06 
43-2 88-0 38-02 
43-2* 89-0 38-45* 
43-1 89-4 38-53 
41-7 91-4 38-11 
42-0 92-3 38-77 
42-1 92-7 39-03 
41-7 93-4 38°95 
43-0 94-6 40-68 
43-1 95°5 41-16 











Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


128-9 
134-6 
136-2 








Cost of 
Living 


120-0 
121-4 
122-0 
122-7 
124-0 
124-8 
126:9 
127-4 
128-6 
129-1 
129-1 





Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 





The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision, 


Notre.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 


of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


26933—7 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACE 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


D APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
































Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
January, 87, 552 36,021 123,573 41,337 18, 674 60, 011 
January, 53, 801 26, 245 80, 046 151, 618 34, 336 185, 954 
January, 54, 742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28, 221 164,177 
January, 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111, 304 31, 108 142, 412 
February, 18,171 16,007 34, 178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734 
March, 16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April, 20,475 17, 800 38, 275 150, 032 43, 767 193, 799 
May, 28, 602 21, 335 49, 937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
June, 37,126 23, 240 60, 366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
July, 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
August, 30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96,273 
September, 1948. ...........:seee rere re rece sererse ee 39, 341 24, 349 63, 690 58, 611 29,734 88,345 
October, TORS ee ro eiajecciasatettie eis aielpalararaiersirlels 41, 047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
November, 1948..........ceeeerreceeeeersteeeeeeee 31, 856 18, 595 50, 451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
December, 1948... 2....0cseccsceeseersreresccetess 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92, 144 37, 408 129, 552 
January, 940 Dy eteemrsyle ev eheiors fueysty =i gale tee’ = sieiohesieieke 11, 996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 








() Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 235, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 









































Change from 
October 28, 1948 
Industry Male Female Total 
Per- 
Absolute rane 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..........--..---+-- 687 174 861 — 465) — 35-1 
Moser reese cae creases sels Chere es steele rel ele stersiessislsieler> 3.000 9 3,009 | — 4,877) — 61:9 
Bulpwoodseeecctnecen tle rcoteecictc cise ase stemictel deci: 1,978 4 1,982 | — 4,102; — 67-4 
Mean ran ty Le cee alee Yorasctelieoe ch sVavenete erakavereteielis's: stererstezafensiesetsye 886 3 889 = 746, — 45-6 
O Ger MOS TINT ete tales e1m ore cre aleseisisioinns s)s)ai-is wsieleieieier lel 136 2 138 _ 29) — 17-4 
MEIMINE 0 5 ooosscs ccs cc ince eeisccee cers re tcetncnees 688 16 704 — 1,178) — 62-6 
Ga eee ie iainveveieternelains rsyelaselaletbsocoseresstere’s(cpeiete ea 238 1 239 = 38] — 13:7 
Metallic ores— 
UTOME cee ets eiaie Fe oe Sieve ietelevacey sven eiev eter sspoehaiere efeisless 16 = 16 i 24, — 60-0 
Gold MP pe smittaressieiee sis: avesncatoxoye rau’ svanela e/a Piebeeasi sks 209 a 216 — 2444 — 53-1 
DN rele lien ycrereecte ies ahve ce ceysveha sce sieialione: stuits cnstailanetelite/g 117 = 117 = 823) — 87-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
MEL ARO TONS se cielo acca ie ocstale sis eee oRa sralnienaine 74 ie 81 _ 20) — 19-8 
Prospecting and oil producing 34 1 35 _ 29) — 45-3 
Mamufacturimg............. ccc cece eect eee eee e nes 4,233 5,560 9,793 — 3,609} — 26-9 
Food and kindred products. .............s2ee006+ “414 "456 "370 | = 505, — B67 
MExtiles) APPATEl, \SbC si rcisicce o.c oeie.¢ ois cieyslaue sishaiwi ets lathe 517 3, 506 4,023 _— 779, — 16-2 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 635 101 736 _ 435) — 37-2 
Pulp and paper products and DIINUING ira eieltarsascrciate 413 305 718 _ 368) — 33-9 
Chemicals and allied products............+-+++0+- 126 107 233 — 207) — 47-1 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 34 22 56 _ 4) — 6°7 
Rubber products.....50c000s0cc.ecccesssereseress 38 35 73 = 35, — 32-4 
Teather and Products atlas «ae clomcveleetecrer/sceisisie 152 441 593 _ 240) — 28-8 
Stone, clay and glass products................-: 194 57 251 _ 76} — 23-3 
Jron and steel and products. .....s00.00resaeneus 458 61 519 — 161] — 23-7 
Non-ferrous metals and products........-.......- 212 81 293 = 165) — 36-0 
Machinery...........:-..0+seseeees 270 58 328 _ 124) — 27-4 
Electrical equipment and products 209 66 275 — 151) — 35-5 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 561 264 825 = 359] — 30:3 
COMSERU CEOS ceca sero ve sislaicieteraisiere oie ajo e's ow slerncere aieies 2,749 39 2,788 | — 2,747) — 49-6 
Transportation and Storage....................5-. 689 61 750 | — 716) — 48-9 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. ..... 271 233 504 — 107)  — 17:5 
PETAL O  easeisre icioie nic(orsis ies alse eivte in sicterosersiaters 2,221 3,022 5,243 1,421 2 
adi tersierarsieaie pisieenes 2, - ~ 21-3 
Wholesale. ...00.sscsteseciesiietieteiscee "Tt "359 1190) = 390) =, 38-4 
OG EAEL Mectetcta ttcte| cic iface aseievoyevarererciecelel avec leRehe/syoravE.brelstotazeseyave 1,450 2, 663 4,113 — 1,022) — 19-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 760 659 1,419 | — si} — 3-2 
SB Onvacee ten ass ae vacietaisrareis« alavereieie 2,530 7,041 9,5 
Fee terod coef t otal olathe a faia ade e/ sie) ote ss ofeleteyeiel eters) =teie,81: 255: 5 571 _ 638]  — 6-3 
Pablig. secoccvesseteveesereetieesesesseen "$34 574 1408 | ser 920 yg 
2 eS ae ea ca afteieris ote eile sishete nioxererelnieleieraretelereys 66 3, 682 3,748 Se 930) + 33-0 
Sis cece eee e eee cee nee n eee e eee tee ees 741 2,547 3, 288 — 1,333) — 28-9 
PHETISORVLCO Ms case pisisvate ole cclaversvexouenateverevererareter serene 889 238 W127, - 257, — 18-6 
PALME Gus trlesiresct acl once Se srotinrsierornstveyeleienieiereienter 17,828 16,814 34,642 — 15,805) — 31-3 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 25, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 





























Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 978 274 1,252 3,339 760 4,099 
Clerical Workers........ ares roan sieretctevetuzsssda,aeowe ecto: 1,309 3,022 4,331 5, 601 10, 266 15, 867 
Dales WOLWErScsmcrannaman eae hots 1a bk otcnenieae 1, 750 1,579 3,329 3, 209 5,828 8, 537 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..........., 736 5, 966 6, 702 9,595 7,847 17, 442 
EAI Easy Cards so tcee amromcte wen Oe cae sat hing ek wee (Ce on capeeyar 74 1,229 2 1,231 
Agrienlturevand WMishingy fos sa. c.0cevaec cessed enatas 638 10 648 1,346 262 1, 608, 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 9, 193 3,407 12, 600 31,918 5, 808 37, 726 
Pood and kindred products..i6.6<..¢s.s0e0 cscs 105 49 154 646 487 1,133 
Mextiles; clothing sebes =... We tcccniaseecckeaecwen. 247 2,621 2, 868 567 2,809 3,376 
Lumber and wood products......... 38,199 9 3, 208 2,167 72 2,239 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 145 WA 216 509 275 784 
Weather and prod wets: soca ~<ns nicieeac vccc, crates 110 281 391 553 198 751 
Stone, clay and glass products ‘is 7 80 70 10 80 
Metalworking# sacs en seater <n aneenieenasincinas okie 910 27 937 4,889 295 5, 184 
Bleebricalle: Siar on niet t iocamietn es aiawee cect 170 2 172 643 187 830 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. He Nia Nicos Pecan ae 7 228 93 321 
IMIR Ie iver ote ade oo an ctive tar Petron ss ake ave rvs BOOM Pace cesar 366 Wil: Wexneg de tee 421 
ConstimHGbOne, veer lataas cet ratore oeeicee atid nee LS Sa aot cantare 1,788 7,460 3 7,463: 
Transportation (excent seamen).................. 537 6 543 5, 612 34 5, 546: 
Communications and public utulity.............. Oil cgeeettie dees 56 159 19 178 
sirackeanULserwiCGa tinct eue.i) ee cms SOtE RNR 175 227 402 855 523 1,378 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,111 81 1,192 4,874 685 5, 559 
IBloremeneweceu ec eat tan oak tee conta a cetinnes 35 11 46 626 85 711 
WATIOHERE CESS cr. hyeieia sieves. tis Oaks Siovslé eier Aeiaitioake eels 159 15 174 1,739 33 1,772 
WiarsilerlledWorkerscny sere seeiascares aalersetea caiccpae sists 3,163 2,550 5, 713 35, 907 7,135 43,042 
Boodiaind!:tobaeGo: tncan ciate nee iene ates cls orto sek 122 345 467 807 1,324 2 13m 
Lumber and lumber products,..................- 254 16 270 1,776 268 2,044 
IMotallmorloin eM s ce atine erarhailerste naerenetsiaseuive hhgon 2s 185 71 256 1,219 130 1,349: 
Constructions va.e oe nant aceite duscteme soa BOT We cnc seros 887 DV SSL ll eheemes 5, 38k 
Other unskilled workers... cae.deciceciaseawaeve « 1,715 2,118 3, 833 26, 724 5,413 32,137 

MO GAL Seon cera acura estadate incase eek Ge cee 17,841 16,808 34,649 92,144 37,468 129,552 








TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Weekly Average 
























Industry = 
“ Vacancies Place- 
Notified | Referrals | ments 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............. 459 1,118 369 
ieccing a ati hears Gere 2 Stade tate aa . Sa eatavatehptelaua'’s 1,032 746 610 
IMTS Nee torienyeina sane so aumaeciy ot silt 233 271 221 
NERA CHITIN es oy cs a talavs eraiesa tarsi ajeveri a agaieia 5, 053 5, 176 3, 253 
Food and kindred products............... 820 836 513 
Pexbiles apparel Obes. oic.cie ave cieeve'ne's se ava.s's 957 780 453 
Lumber and finished lumber products 573 610 438 
Pulpand paper products: amd Printing va cals sets evs asa gi ova es nieie'ealvieeim adualeicsiele ce de 372 393 253 
Chemicals ana alliea Dro GUCtSs 5c caie a cos bnerere ele @ aid Datioreye Salsa itera ycnctate aeneieern ne 200 230 136 
Productsof petroleumisand Coal eA aeawhccena aetna Rai are vice v alesse areca weil ecendieinsnusie 34 42 25 
ERT IO SENP TO CLG BE ic etscers erates ceees ween Vays 8d aba iayesva ds save. es ig Guayoraiovas Oiaores sysnacvere whew svovare 51 47 29 
Deathersandpro ducts, irre creas sata werceiedaieia olor SE fata Se ety fe tis ENA oO 167 176 94 
Stone Clay: anda ABSITO UGE nacre cose asl ta cre MENG IH wsevoronna-s rs sievae-clpleye abate) sreboetaets 181 191 128 
POUCA QUA POL UMC IPL OCMC ES: ste: aeiafatavene, caters auaresesa.ave ca)evaverauctpiavinie en EAayetterove,o:enellstet re 351 397 248 
Non-ferrous metals and products................ Bardvatuciita Rua tyataporntesoteavelienies 234 271 177 
IER CH INO Wusmvariapacdt es cere te lassen datas hansis ee rarayaivonsiacaige van apelin aioe sealers le aiesorsieue 294 350 214 
Electrical equipment:and products. 2.0... cchccsweccsse saves su eesaaecieveveces 251 305 177 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 568 548 368 
ATER LEO Ue ae ste eh ann ce Letina naiatesele race carne Gaktohessiacctaleatitawd 2,936 3, 138 2,367 
LrANSPOLUALIONSANC OLOLALC seu cn arse cpre sti vse mba aah nagaa ane 1,018 982 748 
Communications, and ‘Other Public tilities .. oc... ccceeuie ee cis aa sis owas oeeeers 174 184 102 
siren Cle seeps eRe ter AES te Ae Croker ese eve ether elt cacy cecausNo-0 & rtortrare toes ova ave axGhaka Dr dsayatelevatete esas wre 3,046 3, 563 1,962 
Pinance: Lasurvanec, Eeal WSbate osc vsgsc ape sard o acarnne weaielaaee waurenei arr saree ale ae 350 363 170 
SErIVIGS ere aati Tete wa aiote pietthewcine chatdin gle. qsicaovitayaya puteustceoniea eran os dus dleimechveleets 6, 387 5,357 3, 565 
PAST) Mira eIstrele sarc tree ate cate asic ete orsrseke ooehvid. a atch astiniatei Bray paca eteteleneiaia Ss aReswtaeeehaa enstatcs 20, 688 20, 898 13, 367 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1948 
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Vacancies Applicants 
a ee ee eee 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period 

een eee et en SE eee eed nan Pneeteee aie Bee aa || meres ee 
Prince Edward Island.................. 309 153 716 383 212 30 915 
Gharlottetowmnem secssetesica ns cc alelsiee rel 231 182 529 272 133 27 644 
SEMIN CFSE Ocmercicie ts ereteis ce eiaieleie ele /cisisialoleisvel= 78 21 247 111 79 3 271 
NOVa SCOta cca sciccics cieciteeceseees ties 1,763 741 5,574 2,156 965 1 8,203 
Ambherst....-....-- 84 1 199 51 30 = 269 
Bridgewater...........-..- Go teetistaeeh, 50 38 159 63 27 1 228 
ET all ifcixee eerie ele eiekecreterocsietets cieiero ster 947 490 2,089 1,055 466 132 2,696 
Inverness...... 4 _— 72 5 4 — 190 
Kentville...... 63 45 292 59 30 4 369 
Mnierpo cl Meprameietca seis aalsrsie/aie cies eissel eter 17 11 Led 10 11 1 191 
New Glasgow 231 28 623 290 170 47 770 
Spring hill aren rtalerssete eters sein creterei= 7 1 75 14 4 — 151 
Sydney 269 78 1, 167 402 132 82 2,142 
UES UnG Sree aerate cise sLaviis etelatee sieesie aISarerNe fe 106 32 346 180 71 4 434 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 32 17 441 27 20 _ 763 
New Brunswick.............-.--...00005 1,878 936 4,651 1,894 1,053 332 5,231 
Pa iuLst emir cette otelerAsicse?= acioratiesiers 35 52 220 36 1 268 
Campbellton............. Beale js este etales 108 57 321 126 34 43 361 
a mMUNGdetONnemaseeiacleeny sinidsee sletoisve ne. - 55 1 258 41 33 _ 275 
[Ein@e eri CLOler eters cvdssicisielaie <lele’s: ale aisteieiat 131 32 237 141 108 8 203 
Man boner eee eeste liter ckiecer 57 45 78 84 72 _— 55 
PVEQMIGUOM eT relctera tele oiete) sfaalolatslalote s cre’ sfavoiala ‘ois 735 407 1,502 836 448 169 1,585 
Ne wcast low scnscsisauci -sncieemocten ne sieters 113 38 273 82 38 _ 285 
Samba olmmomymeicleomemisits cstckonsfeiee. es 497 231 1,399 428 226 99 1,716 
Sir Srephenmemrtitcice ceslsiecasateeverte as 20 28 114 26 20 3 243 
SPAS eae caee nae miedodueemacnecte pare 51 17 87 40 19 5 95 
Wioousboclose itis: scicuisuienereecine ces 77 28 162 54 39 4 145 
QUOD OO rece ers ere ai sel Niel ates a ofc erdioveyerereiaie 17,249 9,317 34,634 18,904 9,523 701 35,509 
PNSDESLOS a ararestarate: cinie aie/sfalessreetsieloie eleleteiescists 55 2 128 26 4 184 
IS GAURATNOISesene Salers eiclelorelnie clarclersieieiets 43 20 178 61 46 — 260 
MBG ein SATII rasta cteteiceevaisfeleVelsieis ia) vyentverter- 112 96 156 78 47 — 174 
@ausapscal ecaceies.( setae) ae 68 147 160 36 14 -- 137 
Chandler.... 48 108 138 18 18 — 163 
Chicoutimi. 2. 536 228 1,468 488 339 7 1,417 
PDO! Dea Weenie size oie okerelsvoxtrs Ee 21 3 20 11 = 147 
IDHibemaoe GO WAU cceanhackeaatedodebo ded 289 47 461 211 115 — 655 
AAT MULL ATT Seat omets viccaysrete cate mrkwe ence clere es 69 79 64 42 37 — 78 
(Gram Yancer ae clae oe Reels issesielsietain cereysjae 131 47 315 115 61 3 395 
PAUL erate er titreati wot cosa teeta esa 212 420 805 209 122 — 1,063 
EV OLLE UDO Nevareare ies Senrerater eine eiassia' als cle loieiale wieraes 90 52 419 84 50 3 445 
TAGHULC cats Satis nieiash ve cele 87 36 140 82 37 _— 141 
Dea Mab ALO ec caisson ileince’s' oe 33 1 226 31 30 — 329 
Dia Ph uddae ar esicetineecteycstec 212 288 282 240 217 _— 141 
HOAs ateae ete sleleieraie eitarwie aise 102 49 589 152 97 _— 1,207 
Miatane tics socetr scsi ceivisiesmiascdersiie teins 173 164 102 25 13 — 134 
iMopantiCnserernncmeas case 14 3 230 112 10 —_ 273 
Mont Laurier 25 70 47 29 23 _— 43 
WU ORETIB ONY sie tae e'svaloi''r1 6 sreyayeisiaieis «bis sim ars 24 121 220 23 15 1 296 
Mion erealaccie a. dc dase tiroivereo> vcainshe ines 10, 490 4,961 12, 066 9, 267 5, 687 483 9,993 
‘ 1,329 507 4,215 1, 823 843 29 6,125 
62 316 230 2 34 10 363 

12 148 3,016 2,749 15 1 416 

PPE SEE Seve sing.ctsiaiaieicieiniens alarstes 215 64 364 270 168 4 255 

SGOT PACALNO mans sisters siecle sisiameuivitrerees 169 98 112 82 54 — 83 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 40 28 111 50 27 — 114 
PUG DOVOBO® «tals its cpesc.afarese ciate, c.ere'sisis aiapiecs 90 41 173 104 68 — 182 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 130 82 193 65 53 _— 223 
St. Hyacinthe 167 231 264 100 33 2 428 
ts SCAM Sociccine ctoreye 171 101 1,485 171 105 6 451 
Pte CLOMIOsE sles hiske el ctorvleistelete sistensaeraiestes 135 54 79 132 96 1 849 
bed Gseph desl ay .c corse si cticreieieoe oe: 33 16 144 26 22 — 218 
Shawinigan Halles, «ccc syecies viecs arses a 104 10 930 189 95 — 1, 233 
‘Sherbrooke... ts 731 256 1,320 801 411 117 Li7t 
Orel earergeet wear fortuna areata aieclerie stele 76 25 747 73 41 _ 1,507 
Mhetiord Mines... ..i1.0s.os/sie ies asieinee * 115 38 432 178 83 2 589 
piree Riversssen messes tees. tae 234 73 1, 273 329 130 18 2,100 
RVs cL Onaetreateerelers ister sstelercietcte das teislovevece nis 343 164 272 110 69 4 308 
Valleyfield ES Pas ati Pe rad Sat Nt. 74 21 360 87 61 6 689 
Wi Otoria Valle: Nensvasvasenccmbiclesiscs's xeleosets 185 77 320 115 100 _— 530 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1948—continued 





















































Vacancies Applicants 
He aa RS Sea oe ee ee 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ———————_—_——| endof 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 

Ontario nies Wascctemwornis enone 39,103 20,216 49,375 34,974 19,762 3,722 37,259 
Arnprior faraiehatetarerate) slotare/aeicversiciareteonnteneele 72 59 93 70 66 i 49 
Barrie. etarneruaeietanehonsiaro tomb rete esse universe ereia te 214 74 380 809 188 6 271 
Belleville oracederahetsnos ete septa ere fescreromectetsee ei ace 344 137 571 438 233 _ 343. 
Bracebridge : 172 13 182 126 86 < 147 

96 56 87 48 37 1 78 
Brantford Sree cea eesrereveehet erpte eae mee rariee, ae 422 158 632 372 240 31 525 
Brookville; Aen Se. aecn. coktamdcas ieee. 96 10 146 98 71 i 138 
Camleton Place tadanentacta oe nnenies nek 29 5 66 43 33 — 61 
Chatham, tenet de hod woe tes 415 74 653 472 245 101 375 
Cobourg ciatars fapala at SoTeRIEie  s/<\eeetevere rafareninercrayese 132 39 151 134 93 3 46 
Collingwood sateen ones ee aie 130 19 164 123 113 — 161 
Cornwall ys caraias sieve tele vats ehavaraie etene olarebateeneca sera 205 61 576 261 162 21 811 
BOGART Ons weet Mee en NCE odo 80 8 145 114 78 3 134 
Fort Frances 126 67 208 130 78 16 124 
Fort William 403 59 609 333 303 20 456 
GSAT re Th ee ree eA teers 303 289 243 191 139 8 128 
Gananoque a 32 4 76 38 14 17 89 
Godermcliweosteracccsnshebecs “a 109 | . 81 88 78 62 D 92 
Guelah aceon corso 881 194 513 469 210 5 287 
Elam lG0n css sie are 2,418 1,107 4, 229 3,075 1, 249 353 3, 292 
Hawkesbury 41 36 196 56 13 2 386 
npersollee nee eyiicce shee 438 194 198 196 123 _— 81 
A pHBIcASINg <2 ce ancscaen sane neons 53 al 97 47 33 U 40 
RMGH OTE He stata ccieiatratite boo aee a eins 107 81 194 61 70 — 166 
TON PSHM: Hoa ste ete ossicles eee sie Sao 442 89 806 627 349 23 683) 
Kirkland Wake, acatcssek usccstenc oe: 258 53 559 349 219 18 344, 
Kitchener-Waterloo.................... 618 368 679 702 412 25 331) 
CAM INF FONT): beth aive’s.« sees beaiaa eee 105 22 267 130 74 16 242° 
OMG ssly cy sent Gea haraloeninelamce arlene 86 39 166 108 54 il 170: 
TISKOWEL tera: «catered noe eee on 43 28 15 56 381 — 56. 
rondo recs seciee seein oe mactienanees 1, 880 867 2,207 2,114 1,053 206 1,125, 
nicl ater la ae wrascte. tne tevees a oeieee eiseencene eons 103 42 249 123 83 _— 215) 
IN AD AN ES icc es cievoce ste evesaie Sehisiene omnehsbehe evie es 66 48 84 60 39 _— 85 
ING yin GNOHtO navn was abe oamciitenee 498 170 766 533 378 2 530 
Niagara Malis vciewacenmoeca cinders 825 109 603 338 184 18 596 
IN GEE Bayi. care desea aad nbateie wins 277 94 437 297 188 41 339 
Ori lee renee eee men tere oer Teen cee 240 78 263 225 162 19 249 
Oshawa ee cee. Cea sic ee ee 440 155 2,649 523 292 33 1,303 
OCC Was cee Coe ho ieee en ate 1,580 626 2,572 1,523 758 226 2,386 
OweniSound Sp uae mesma acini eee tae 161 35 324 164 92 81 385 
PAU y SOU Gass. ele eur slacieaieleateti eee 90 5 93 94 91 _ 73 
IPSC OTOKG se dewitica node eet tesco ee seloratore 613 165 667 612 611 _— 201 
ACG neem ech an A aE enon 122 51 155 124 109 5 66 
(eberDOroug ll caapeysartiae aa nneisete ction 382 177 639 417 209 _— 753 
BIC GOT sivacstatatarnate eels 9/evro eaten ‘ 15 10 126 19 li 1 156 
Orb ATUL! ise pctectarreticuenete ; 637 68 722 379 484 84 509 
orp Colbomie yaks e accsutiacs ae etitenee 58 52 181 66 26 6 320 
POLS LELOPOs savssiom aineske sloeries eee settee 61 22 79 98 71 — 20 
PECS COM en eae na ATT CASTE sala ke 8 18 50 7 6 = 76 
Venire yyy varontecnnun eau chee mele ies 135 37 160 124 103 _ 74, 
DiC aL lisrines Sects ecommerce mock ee 547 116 1,363 537 353 30 1, 603 
Des nonias. 5 phate tele ert elon ees 167 90 255 218 108 6 156: 
SAUTE oe woth cect eis ate meine oe aioe ne 372 201 504 393 241 8 407 
Sale iSte Maier, jenaaa cw ocetoeleiteriene« 450 133 476 371 304 = 358 
SETI COO s araaiechavae cucu citar aiosar eam oreiatalotoTare ate 97 66 172 119 47 11 184 
Snatths Walls oy Aerrcatessconieiceniselerorey ates 112 16 223 237 124 1 112 
OTACLOLG ah. <cete cattails ete erencatalewis » oriase 215 96 263 245 83 60 157" 
Puireeou alls wenantece echt veeocele nue. 63 59 142 50 30 10 161 
Pcl buryicsaee veatetabre wesne ie nee aercente cece 625 267 1,000 _ 722 554 157 697° 
ERillson burg’ cipro view ascimins careers Included with Ingersoll 
MGA TID ITISt Hua aavemicivra a careteisioveraretaacera sacle 484 375 934 606 470 27 722. 
MP OLONCOsdiaaeaie Ai taG eR eto oe ste volar os 17, 590 11, 859 13,024 11,727 6,098 1,738 7,964. 
ERO COME diaeeatatoye mere ac ctetale sy Suse (areele  etevevete ace 117 39 255 195 123 2 197 
Walkerton. cists smereslelnets s oreanere 64 60 126 60 20 — 121 
Wallace buna i ntisccceelelat. verasiersl tere ven cays 34 8 157 48 18 10 175. 
WWie lean lls See Ae chert ie wesenovericouaie ys sim: cuare eters 286 93 612 327 194 2 734s 
Weston! ion aus: Sumner cdarn4 oeuteeteanes a6 o6 237 46 392 371 194 _ 176+ 
Windsor 1,357 268 3,129 1, 448 645 315 3, 604 
Woodstock 224 160 273 206 128 10 155» 
anit 6,532 2,977 10, 218 7,122 3,259 1,267 q,37H 

See 537 270 692 577 362 — 416 
Dauphin 73 34 166 114 63 1 126 
Eine lone eetea secession neilamiseeirels 124 48 170 116 92 4 58 
PortagevaPraintes so aeptencdscpeajesis ceisaies 58 58 273 88 35 5 277 
TBhev Pas) caneccrs as caensiew erieiserea cae ome 56 55 59 22 28 1 56 
WAnTlPEe 72, e-esceseceteielctaus eratele o veinavevere sees 5, 684 2,512 8, 858 6, 205 2,679 1, 256 6,446, 
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TABLE D-5.-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOY 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 


MENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
1948—concluded 












































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 2 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to — end of 
period period period | vacancies Regular | Casual period 
Saskatchewall........0.s0085-eseee reese 2,410 789 5,821 3,962 1,320 573 4,734 
shave e ate wece stasis sale wuaveicte ee bine 40 19 173 43 25 —- 62 
INTO Secures ihc eerereustose er avete ae reso fovetin/eleseisiele 282 117 836 364 150 62 564 
North Battlelotdcc sic -< cusses sisoins 97 32 220 123 65 4 252 
rim COM ALD erbe ceric eseis os cheers siels sl aiale 173 57 543 257 114 21 585 
Flea inl eee mie mtecte a elie avotetete sie i0/ ate iopoiesclere 965 251 1,929 1, 248 539 300 1, 202 
Wars ciGO OLN Nee cisrciet feiceeteleibsore elevate wcser tne 545 150 1,366 677 250 162 1,527 
eer TAOIDOORL Gens sPavera icra sizes iscalacecalereleinisrers) © 117 78 190 139 61 2 158 
Weyburn..........- 52 11 140 61 43 — 90 
OTIC LOM OM ereyere eee tine sieveicia eile reper iehens 18 74 424 150 73 22 294 
WADED OM UU Pree Poterctaralorat sce iste (ooh tage cxahn os Tosol of 6,048 1,337 8,874 6,695 4,109 884 5,083 
AB VaimMVOn Ne enieias roceer let ceric seterate e aen= 129 103 72 7 144 — 46 
“ORlichaymedns asec cos sonneebansoconeuenon 1, 984 533 3,132 2,366 1,186 409 2,063 
iD) ramaibie ber yerrtemneer aca he ace nieteanis sinters 114 23 164 112 110 — 83 
DR climontOneeem atiiectce tase sitet sien ete 2,814 660 4.134 3, 184 1,878 458 2,195 
AO iM et acct ee aroeis caste Siete wa epee = 329 118 135 121 229 — 62 
Met hinicl ee ue tearm iasisiarys csreerererstaasis 513 145 888 704 413 17 369 
IVES CINOMEL SUL ejaetciaie cis aveieleletaicreleretrielaterers 43 109 209 49 28 — 197 
Ve CUD OT meyers cpu raioinio + olaieiblonevateislelaterers 122 46 140 102 121 — 68 
‘British Columbia...............-..---- 7,460 1,897 21,633 8,403 4,605 881 25,274 
Silat pmeieceetccteve ec caine siete arate hse. tn ore eve 162 23 505 148 127 11 411 
Courtenay... 50 47 285 66 32 _— 344 
Cranbrook..... 95 23 169 112 79 4 110 
Dawson Creek 176 27 221 223 220 _— 27 
DIM OAII ee icreyarossste chesereuceeserete = 99 24 324 115 85 il 334 
ternal MODS eee echt einer -teerslee ars eietsone see 156 39 234 145 124 — 171 
NOLO wan doen ricrera weiele fos caysc silo foci arinies 84 15 364 141 51 13 328 
IN cgmAhTNNO ceiny ec avciale. Peis =e ccictmieore es eteversie raved 127 14 344 165 73 3 353 
ING Roi ade eh ontaccemmneaeweteras coca 110 25 200 11 89 —_ 191 
Now WiestIINSLer sa. =e. cece se stone asec 386 185 2,139 468 234 47 3,161 
INTOLPE AVEC OWUVIEL lee icteteselrie vistniege cvetereyenere'= 212 14 709 236 164 8 890 
Ment OuOuetertee tects et acre ots stariertiex ier 103 27 269 90 65 3 211 
PO TU eA GLI Ua meet 2 iyo nfene ieveleratererst ter 137 Prt 367 160 100 — 321 
IPTINGONGeOLEC apieeyreeeG wal i= leis sistecteete 37% 97 467 380 320 13 255 
IPTANCOLEVUPOLU AM esis steveteie a) \ertterelnetetereiets/e rats lil 6 352 129 98 435 
PT INGe COMM see iscsi iets s trestle relalersiste 42 2 73 46 32 8 75 
Bib reat le empeen pesiert te cera erietersreieveletsieiera.s ster 81 26 244 181 65 3 235 
BVeICOULVIOL se pma rat cpna aiesertnsr store sialote Anteaters 3,999 936 12,090 4,448 2,054 615 14,541 
Vernon...-......26++55 82 31 403 77 54 12 462 
“Whiiionit, suaSocs smear uedDooe sbponpaUaAas 773 300 1, 678 860 480 91 2,293 
MICO MOLSOS der trae ceetcle sinteve.oi-voPmie lhe eien sous Yeye 98 15 196 92 59 22 126 
GU syd a eerie ears cto ete crease este = we esseatelerasiole 82,753 38,763 | 144,536 83,593 44,808 8,661 129,587 
Visa os pneysyercteralatas sis elo eiteisitetelsislorerefyai-iete 52, 692 21,745 | 102,253 53,777 31,416 4,556 92,124 
ler alosmete rene savac ave sett cieleissoleleis tele 
30, 061 17,018 39, 303 29,816 13,392 4,105 37,463 




















TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1938-1948 




















X Applications Placements 
Year : = 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
584,727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
1,044,610 499, 519 1, 544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902, 273 2.485, 283 1, 101, 854 638, 063 1, 739, 917 
1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 
1,464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1947 poel| ly 188,546 439, 577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1947 (47 weeks).......00-eccseceeer reece 1,073, 947 405, 494 1,479, 441 513, 218 204, 362 717,580 
1948 (47 weeks)....s..s0cecerccccncceces 1,054,776 421, 261 1,476,037 464, 988 196, 949 661, 937 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.-REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY 
REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1947, AND FROM APRIL 1, 
1948 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1948 

















1947 1948 
nce Employers | Bewred | omployers | fewred 
Registered Resistered Registered enisterad 

NV cesahnd GsleeeNen, Sener aeche eye: Vrs cinerea ee atric iiiae Foes 14, 212 234, 543 15, 753 254,910 
LUE EC Ree ateiny rater es RnR a icine sited eer tec bites SOR Oe 48,611 883, 375 55, 430 983, 046 
Ontario Meas eers cect avalos fi atac c/a Chavaba tela vatevaier ates Wel tase bation, cracks it shew sche taranatenaly 69, 367 1, 264, 732 76, 061 1,364, 035 
Prairie Date ert reteset ic ceins si Siete Seas re Foe vee as aus RANE OM an SerseneLeh> cian ter ines. vente e 34, 254 472,956 39,739 526, 387 
DEV GUEI Gye Sot tape ore ucicsetaree ie chai) orev terri caiaey dae Mieriatoaleie Siniausitenvevevoda 20,270 322, 852 24,071 367, 659 
Wor tieal fore © Sun eae) ex eyccr state ar eianens ests Mae Oscar cts tas seated ayoreo ateresra duels 186,714 3, 178, 458 211,054 3,496, 037 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1948 

















——— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 oo 
1 

TENURES deste Fah Aa a ea hee elas A aaieane 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 109, 311 
Hie UMEL Eyam nore slaieisiers sis scle eiescaye aie eat are tie oe 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 47, 141 88,016 
BYR erie BONS retin eye Te emergent acetone le 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 
PDA PR Nc aesic ban asd l eters aes 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 
NAA oc dear ripe ita alas hone eect EI 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 42,257 
PEA Msraidvore spe Vabsicks Ss chershsdeteasiovnmsversine 6) See Taas 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 
La ctset arcderats etch a uertivjeitinte Aa aldara vancisiayh we 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 
PMU PAAS betel tla sitvacstote toy esta quence Serer te wer onche 00 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32,182 
PSD EMU Nc a cyaletete te ioi-teres aesterssenaitrerettni se ee 1,148 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 
OGtobers waar rek Gane sal hted sacar ccna 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43,620 
VOMEMHIPED ates aster eels er ottieeinc oat atte 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 
HO SCE GIE ty ter niectitele tiancsste siete wlavehcvaie 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 09 (BAD 2) | sheys creer 

AN Oteal vaetareistesatets ott misicste etsy valor 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 635, 488 














(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3. 





CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1948 






































Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled | 40> | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to ie to Pending 

Benefit Benet Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 468 306 133 29 326 62 ereeistocoia cine 109 
Nova Soda a.cae: oe een aretaie 4,421 2,479 1,432 510 3,056 954 67 1,082 
New Brunswick............... 3,546 2,118 1,148 280 2,350 658 25 1,063 
PVICIIEG c vactccwe eaiet dcebijemaene 21,092 12,151 6, 580 2,361 14,339 4,193 242 6, 167 
LON GET Olsferjratstextrayotaiere eine. oraiesaieg = 19, 948 10,796 7,255 1,897 14, 466 3, 640 234 5, 100 
WLS ATEOIDE. aravew recurs laine we ergs witrate as 3, 880 2,289 1, 188 403 2,472 689 75 941 
SAISICATCIIG WETS « 01s cir aro.0:014001 0010 01 2,816 1, 827 826 163 1,499 444 31 1,136 
SMIDETEH, xtc seadsermein ee viayeeiene iene 2,480 1,562 682 236 1,557 405 20 752 
British Columbia, 00% vecs.s0 14, 468 8,877 4,777 814 8, 709 2,454 99 5,384 
Total, Canada, November,1948} 73,119 42,405 24,021 6,693 48,774 (1) 13, 499 793 21,.733 
Total, Canada, October, 1948} 43,620 24,538 13, 566 5,516 28,112 (2) 10,384 983 12,026 
Total, Canada, November,1947| 47,372 31,014 Le 3vi 4,987 26, 643 (3) 10, 681 920 22, 844 

() In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 181 special requests not granted. 


(3) In addition, there were 209 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
Ue A eS ey 











ae 
ti 

Month of | Month of | Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November | November] Current 

1947 1948 Fiscal 

Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.......-...+++++++++- 4,004 5, 564 31,272 
Not capable of and not available for work........++-+++ssseee estes erste ee nee 531 608 5, 202 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............ eee ese e terete eee reer eees 434 261 1,559 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to WOEKic ce cneks oak wrens 1,396 1,162 13; 896 
Discharged for misconduct...........:.22+ereeeere eet ee eter eee eset e essen ness 347 581 4,075 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........-+.seee cree eerste eres 2,840 8, 745 23, 983 
@bher reasons) (peice cre vere < cis oka eveiwia/ajevetelere/ i= iaicia vy aoww eVeinsia/eteamtaleritostviexnielereieieielet= 1,129 1,578 19, 533 
Ty eu ieee ease re eer to PST a roe TRUE le Volts av ete aval alerete-aeystoledst casi slal Tele cerayeg) Keir 10, 681 13,499 99, 520 








ee ee 
(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1948 





Sn 











Number 
ae Com- Number Amount 
Province Benones mencing of Days | of Benefit 
una Benefit Benefit _ Paid 
Mc ra During Paid (in Dollars) 
a Month 
(PINGS WAT Clas] AIG s tarevevetle ayeceie: stetese Wioyeid erate) evehe lets evoieiy ae) sieketnters eyeele je 293 167 5, 392 10,524 
BINT Gusvctes OOH ULEM Ere eres alors ate oie oie sicteteleralels wiste enekans tC rasnievers oislayavetcsaTerelenstixare 3, 643 2,260 85, 190 178,401 
ANG WES EUAMIS VLC eters meters aioe eieiescicis cus clei ohate oie al whet orare cVeraroriteus/elaislevereneyazets 2,517 1,290 43, 887 91,461 
QR eC eae eae ie cislaceselcbolese l= sof eat taror=/«caVernioinis obeieteselervie)slelulal datas sreini= 20,401 9,849 373, 556 747,378 
Oriani OMe er eeetec rere ete ieraaveneiers ocala oereomerace) caleth rat strefsy esaioyeelesetelelinae\-sie\s 18,979 10, 064 290, 788 599, 328 
INE Sara ee EG Cee Poee eh crevice evo e aiicsolay svat acertei ieuelefe alban atereree ilelsieiedsvelersrieterexn male) 3,354 1,641 53, 193 107, 696 
rs ste weal ctepatececieietaie¥s ietate operon ticterartrcle?olet Orcfetete aienetalabs) eiaist=felosele] © isin Usa 897 26, 663 54,429 
PAY TSE Ley Mere heehee eratelacevaiev el shay oscia afera}ols tial etelalietaiesels eleisto\eraXeseteleyolarnla 2,910 ae 32,487 68, 639 
TE aids s ka Ovo INARA gis vos apavevevalodoveveusieverete oterarass stole fote’s tateteleiatolevelosotelobalezelebaas 11,152 10, 674 195, 708 425, 527 
Total, Canada, November, 1948...........--+e0e0+s-- 64, 960 37, 953 1,106,864 2, 283, 383 
Total, Canada, October, 1948.5. cer. cis 2 a1 cislolo eye in eles 50, 454 21,331 878, 430 1, 7638, 559 
Total, Canada, November, 1947..........-..eseeeeeee 45, 106 17, 664 813, 780 1, 555, 397 














ee ee 


TABLE E-6._PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1948 























6 days % 73 days 
Province and Sex Tora and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 gud, 
under days days days days over 
Prince Hdward Island)... 2.0.0.0. ce von 580 281 58 86 51 34 70 
IMialotacrenecrceie Meiers Aabaneers eines seuseeratert 450 236 46 60 34 25 49 
Hem AO rev aretecassteielerei-satertin rieteieitsnrelesaain 130 45 12 26 17 9 21 
Eos SOO UME nt cle oo ouanevecetuce eve etericsunniie: onncaver sity 6,038 1, 742 667 1,023 879 515 1, 212 
Male..... Bete 4,984 1,563 571 832 705 398 915 
RO ciel. fore niaiers 1,054 179 96 191 174 LT, 297 
4,271 1,599 492 606 589 321 664 
3,490 1,426 417 491 455 238 463 
781 173 75 115 134 83 201 
28, 082 9,024 3,299 4,117 4,819 2,110 4,713 
20,814 7,597 2,730 8,195 3,399 1, 236 2,657 
7,268 1,427 569 922 1,420 874 2,056 
20, 800 7,292 2,283 | 2,875 3,346 1,592 3,412 
14, 210 5,577 1,682 1,948 2,056 868 2,079 
6,590 1,715 601 927 1,290 724 1,333 
4,678 1,907 570 668 530 291 712 
3,309 1,539 407 447 299 151 466 
1,369 368 163 221 231 140 246 
3,003 1,411 360 410 341 184 297 
2,399 1, 252 311 327 234 91 184 
604 159 49 83 107 93 113 
3, 997 1,165 1,492 472 368 157 343 
3,356 1,005 1,430 365 223 83 250: 
43 641 160 62 107 145 74 93 
British Columbiana soesethe sates seer 16, 404 5, 162 2,305 2, 684 2,685 1,122 2,446 
IMLS Mpa athe ovccjanteiclfirs iateveoteres otis 13,058 4,245 1,931 2,187 2,027 821 1,897 
Merman eens ais farotoete ames Ones eee 3,346 917 374 547 658 301 549 
ANO WAT mga pros ieleteaystei rotsrsie nes etele’svevecneisias 87, 853 29, 583 11, 526 12,941 13, 608 6, 326 13, 869 
IMGATIM Ave cetiserieiaiarsynicse ou est. Discays suas beers 66,070 24, 440 9, 525 9, 802 9,432 3,911 8,960: 
MEO HIMGAILL qerevcteneesssy tess 3 (ov0)»isfoxelshoxetn: exeseveinne B= 21,783 5, 143 2,001 3,139 4,176 2,418 4,909 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month — 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 















































Percent- 5 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) { 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90°3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109°3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116°8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102+1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97:7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100°6 1038-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101+4 101-0 
4:8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°58 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 1404 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
B4+4 135°5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
MemUisule Ven wnater-reayasie\s 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Mebruanyisccs. oe 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Mame lanienersrstaestsleleisie 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
PADIS Lae ckeanvefeisieisietero\« 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Milciy arti ievatete sts toietasfors 21:0 122-0 137:7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
ABIIMO Be itterrers let sevle ove) 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
Dillards Walstalstste:sleresevar 2401 125-1 144-2 112-6 107°2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
PAUP US Use srciniersivinisisies 24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September........-. 2465 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
CHOWDER acs cams sles. s 25°8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107 3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November aya 26+1 127-1 146-6 113+4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137°3 
December.......... 26+1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
NAMUBT Vics Ae csiavelereclel 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
GDIUSPYiaetciis neice 6 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
March Ratateicisiersis\erareibrs 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
SADETL trereteiety ete xva chnretore 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
DVT Ve wiste ctetsjeisis a cesses 32-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG eraevarediteretelecreli ots 33°8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
Uliyascetlactara)<(ots* eine 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
PATILUS|Wattcreloveincs eis coleseie 85-5 136°6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September.......... 38-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
WHCEODEP ada caries see 41+] 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November.......... 48°5 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December ivinic. 2.) 44e8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
VOMURE Ws. cscleterete:«it.6 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
SDTUATY elec). 48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
March Wee Relates ickess)3 49-6 1508 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
PANT Bereta shes cicletelols 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Miayiom rem teteie setts tole (<i 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173°6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
MUMS etayeiatetsys ris stezelee 53-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174°8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
RU UilSge eersreusyehsteueksksistsvere 55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
PAID US cltastersveveLsod 66+3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September.......... 57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
October 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.. 68+3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December........-- 7-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 





*Por the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926 =100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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ae F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1948 








Total | 











Reo 
Scant | Ds “ % é inish- | Miscel- 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- | Food Rent Fuel Clothing eat a ee 

ber 1, 1947) ber 1, 1948|ber 1, 1948} Services 

| 

Halifax rscavebe eharverchassrs 141:8 152-0 150°8 195-9 109-1 132-5 189°6 154°+5 119-1 
DOs MOUN Ae. ores ate 143-9 156-2 155°5 194-8 113°8 135-1 188-5 155-2 123-5 
Montreal...... 148-6 162-5 161-5 209-8 117-4 126-5 174°5 1703 121-5 
Toronto Rgeneaeas aes 144-0 155-2 154°5 194-5 118-2 145-0 182°6 162-4 124-2 
Winnipeg Seusbmiacieleien 140-8 153-0 152-2 197-8 114-4 120-5 171-3 169-9 119-8 
Saskatoon.......... 147-5 162°3 161:6 211-4 121-9 139-4 186-1 172-2 118-8 
Edmonton urns 139-9 154-2 153°6 206-0 108-7 114-6 185-2 162-9 120+1 
Vancouver. s........ 146-0 161-1 160-8 208-8 112:1 138 +9 192-3 162-6 127°3 


| 
{ | 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 


1939 =100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 


Latest Month 


























Price 
meee Dec. Aug. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec 
pe Per | i941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | 1948 | i943 | Dee. 

Bel, Sid) Gin BEER) a ahecas sae + Sa erelacs Ae nornelscere = lb, 120-7 54°8 154-8 | 259-1] 251-6] 248-4 69:3 
OSE, POM Ai SOA kecce: ars ae ears vrafarersearavayeiavemn siarsnivne lb. 125-7 67-9 167-9 | 286-1] 279-7 | 276-8 65:6 
Beet (Tb OAS bE. cecsciace we voce see 0 cis slesern icles lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 | 285-7 | 279-6 | 278-3 64-0 
Beet sshould ers sacs condi acie ae och ted asin eye lb, 132-7 | 161-6] 162-3 | 301-3 | 296-9] 295-6 47-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................00+-000- lb, 136:7 | 168-3 168-3 | 331-7 | 328-7] 328-7 44-9 
Meal, front Tollk OROIBAB 4s :c:cia aie ee aaa esis wre» lb, 139-3 74-0 174-0 | 295-9 300 +6 303-0 51-2 
Rarnip ter woah, susycsies sors ststoraseias Ged sens ciao ie es lb, 109-9 164-4} 152-8 | 235-9 | 231-3 | 232-0 65-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...............0085 Yb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 245-4 236-5 229-2 62-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off..............4.. lb. 127-0} 143-4] 143-4] 268-3 261-4 | 256-7 48-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on...,......... lb, 132-3 41+5 142-5 233-3 233-3 232-0 74-0 
ACID UTE x a5. atte tte cieteto-sele Grater ie costars: tra Maen partial lb. 151:3 157-9 | 159-6 | 821-1] 325-4) 326-3 37°+2 
Shortening, vegetable lb. 134°+7 87-5 | 187-5 | 286-1] 284-7 | 283-3 40-8 
ieee eraueLcAy VALLE, ci ears aolaisaote Ge alerersiesysiens doz. 156+4 55-3 181-3 228-7 | 248:8 | 212-6 66-2 
VET eae atest eratesets cr avmcatte ate avsiotntaowhauatehneroine veya qt. 111-0 95+4 95+4 159-6 | 160-5 160-5 17°5 
Butier, creamery, prints. . 2556. ...000 e082 e eae lb. 140°5 144°3 148-0 267°8 aes 267-8 73-1 
(heese;plam; mild: FB. a. eee case aareese pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 226-0 | 227-5] 229-0 30°6 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... «....... lb. 106-5 106-3 106°3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-5 
Murs frst ead Since ch new ctereitesd ciate itctaseiats ict Aie lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 | 187-9} 187-9 187+9 6-2 
Rolled oats, Packages cc csswoe neces fancies ere lb. 112-0 | 114-0 114-0 | 152-0] 152-0 | 153-6 9-7 
Corntakes: S107 co sis. sities moe Stoica: pkg. 101-0 100-0 100-0 | 160-9 162-0 162-0 14-9 
Tomatoes, CANNED, 24 B's ia scnamonee alas oi wieurnts tin 129-9 37-7 137-7 238°7 229-2 224-5 23°8 
Peas, canned, 2’s.... tin 117°5 21-7 121-7 150°8 150+0 150-0 18-0 
Corn, canned, 2’s tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 191-1 188°5 187-6 21-2 
BB Gan8 EY airs sree vie ayer ctotele craic s vienalsie-elere nels 6 lb, 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 294-1} 288-2} 280-4 14-3 
ORTGDS arn eta torctere ere tie deere apie Sooisln a Diaretep ve: Ib, 108-2 142-9 | 126-5 128-6 124-5 124-5 6-1 
IP GtALOesI ase Nae eian arena asi nations amaeterAnters.5 eer 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 143-6 140-9 | 140-4 30-7 
Prunes abu lic. mera oyster tees nen Sastre ahaa see aT avai |b. 115-8 20-2 120-2 174-6 174°6 177-2 20-2 
Raisins, seedless, Billets .< srse sine: sre ciate res sisineae lb, 104-0 07-9 108-6 135-1 131-1 129-1 19-5 
(OTA ES heer chacarsv one a cevaatete Sonia ease Hiausyoais doz. 132°5 154-6 154-3 | 119-1 125-3 125-3 36-7 
HEAETING AS aya, haveye ocho cies Mistate erste atest sate scien doz. 111:3 147-7 | 148-6] 143:4 146-8 | 142-2 46-2 
JANY, SITAW DENLY, WOOL se. ccenecatelaeciecteedaa neds jar 111:3 15-1 115-1 150+4 150-4 150°4 24-7 
PERC ESHA 20K iors conevactrstavatan terete terse ieiaysun a tid er aiets lave tin 101-5 105-1 106+1 151-3 148-7 146°7 28-9 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 146°5 145-8 145-8 19°8 
Corns HTP 2 Voi 5 ae ssterkceisteetenaleteimieress eet) kU 138-0 | 158-2} 157-7] 190-4 189+2 186-9 32-0 
Sugar) granulated: cies ceees eccece ne hrs lb. 132°3 132°3 132°3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
SEAT El ayy, cee etevsi sy 01 ote! ohepsials siersreiahaye’sSetorele/areyeleicce lb. 131-3 34°9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9°7 

NS HT ic tovafiot a aferancl oicista\ orata acoeayatens iaials, vetsite lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 | 185-2 185:5 | 186-1 62°9 
oon bale idly sevens cecarataveresst overs Given Srauacesere ths sr eiers pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174:1 174:1 51-2 


NN $$$ 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December, 1948, prices. 
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TABLE F-4._RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
So eee eS SS eee 








Veal, front roll (boneless) 
per lb. 





Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 











Beef 
Locality g E i 
ae | ee | EE | se | 2s 
28] 328) 38] 88 | 88 
na mS as} -Q n 
cts cts. cts. cts. cts 
fy) Obarlotietows RAN iene Bareteiseoles 68-0 | 63-3 | 60-7) 44-0 | 45:3 
Beret Belts ca aa: 7-2] 01-3 | 57-4] 42-7] 43-0 
ReeNows GlasvOWsas a cuisine eseieeeiaees 74-4 | 68-7 | 70-8 | 48:5 | 45-6 
Am= Sy Hayes eel sltietsie eet r= 83-2 | 72-5 | 63-3] 55-4 | 48-0 
een un O eee er sales «(ae seo cael ete 67-0 | 60-2] 60-3} 42-8 | 44-3 
IST enema ates beak: 60-5 | 59-3 | 57-0] 40-4] 39-0 
ems MOnOnonmene erases (erie ce eerie 68-8 | 66-1] 65-0 | 46-2] 41-4 
Sa Sain tr Oh ns cscs ce sine ciaratereiate 74:5 | 67-7 61-1 45-9 | 42-1 
OLE ae ae 75-7} 69-4] 68-3] 47-5] 37-5 
1 = Erni re crvaserascrsjessitd a.a\e.eRieieaisecbaae 67-4 | 64-3 | 61:0 | 46-2) 43-1 
=== Mi onbreall. tyre = (e101 s10lersiele s7s(ave)</e\efeiere® 74-8 | 70-1] 64-9] 42-8] 38-6 
ID—OIA RC sso nsdosnoodseodeeeones cod 71-6 | 68-3] 63:4 | 42-7] 38-8 
18-—St. Hyacinthe. |.........0e.c.0s8- 64-4 | 59-8 | 56:0 | 41-0] 32-3 
NAR St. JVOMNS iajsistesie sie s:s siciscejeisiscars ete 78-3 71-0 66-3 44-7 46-0 
15 — Sherbrooke ica /0/e\ernte ete stats eieievele 70:5 | 66-8 | 61:3 | 44-2} 34-0 
MGS SOLE sists dn els2/2]-1csa\0.6 o!afeieisisis etelele ots 68-0 | 65-8 | 63-7 | 39-7] 42-2 
17—Thetford Mines.................+: 65:4 | 64-4 |....... 43 oily event 
18——Three Rivers. css .cie0sseceneisosss 78-2 | 70-3 | 58-6] 42-9] 37-8 
Ontario— 
19 —SBellle valle es. oco.e1s/.0'012's « cis'ete)sle vores 69-3 | 66-7 | 66-0] 52:7 | 48-7 
20 Bramblord)s. cree.sislsi+:sisisisvsisis sce aves orev 70:7 | 67-5 | 66:3 | 51-8} 45-8 
Dil BOOK Y Udo strc). leietrevereinis isi eisiateroieve 72:6 | 68-5} 67-5 | 47-9] 48-5 
Ue DAHMAN te feteinteters ateslel siecisraictater orate 70:9 | 68:4] 66-4) 48-1] 46-9 
B= COLN WALL irrsisis ecossierinie’ aoe siete eens 67-1 | 67-1 61 ‘7 | 45-7 | 47-7 
DA BOL VVANLTEATIO 0 1e\apay a] ress) atns<Istareserenelote 60-9 | 57-8 | 62-0 | 44-7] 41-1 
DG == GP rettarara.ciniorarsa isle tisicipialetcies ete oct 72-8 | 68-6 | 68-0 | 50-8 | 48-7 
2G CAUeL Dee setarafes ofa oie sporaterearacraisiesisioe 70°6 | 68-9 | 67-3} 52-7] 49-0 
Qi EA TOT COM Fuiapoys sie sre cies waists lees .eee| 70°6 | 68°7 | 67-8} 50:3 | 47-0 
Sma KOM ESLOM wape e aje/eievelsleleteieys citshelaseisjsiere 68-3 | 65-3 | 61-4 | 46-3] 43-6 
29K tCH ene sic ciorcleielsioisieye aisles ope ¢ o 70:2 | 68:4] 65-1} 49:2] 46-9 
B0— London vj stessces soci sive «e--| 69-8 | 68:9 | 64-4] 50-5} 46-1 
81—Niagara Falls..............eeee0s 67-7 | 67-0 | 63-6 | 48:6] 46-3 
SZ— NORE BAY oi ste c/cici4 ots aisiaietwlaseis svete. 72 68-7 | 67-0 | 65-2 | 48-5 | 47:3 
BO— OS MA Weleaitaisssisiecs.«sofere secorersuirevateresie 69-4 | 67-2 | 66-3 | 48-5} 45-4 














61-7 


64-4 
64-8 
65-7 


58-0 
64-3 
64-1 











Pork 

ee 

35 

5 Ss 
52 | 8s 
oF | sa 
#5 | Ber 
cts. cts 

60-0 | 52-7 
60-2 | 47-3 
63-3 | 52-3 
67-6 | 58-0 
60-0 | 48-6 
56-7 | 42-5 
63-4 | 47-8 
61-8 | 45-9 
58-2 | 49-4 
59-3 | 46-5 
56-8 | 46-2 
54-8 | 45-4 
58-0 | 46-7 
56-7 | 48-7 
59-5 | 47-6 
61-7 | 45-7 
54-4 | 47-0 
59-1 46-2 
62-7 | 51-5 
64-0 | 46-0 
66-3 | 52-7 
65-9 | 52-1 
61-1 | 47-7 
60-7 | 52-7 
64-6 | 50-3 
62-4 | 43-7 
63:3 | 45-3 
60-8 | 46-1 
64:8 | 47-1 
61-5 | 45-1 
62-1 | 48-6 
65:0 | 46-5 
60-1 | 44-0 





69-3 
74-0 
74-4 
73-0 


~_I 


71- 
74: 
70° 


ce oo 


~ 
. 
ents Con iO TT). 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948 
ooo 








Locality & 
3 
4 
cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown........0..0.c0008. 36-4 
Nova Scotia— 
DEVI LOK oe Shaye aicta estore stelstarsres os iaiee 37-4 
3 Now GIaSZOW ce meicscncdieaacts sara 37-2 
4 SY NOY Meenas Coercion 38-0 
O—EPAE OD se atnigios s aicrsin mare sieelee meena 36-4 
New Brunswick— 
G=Hredericbon F, oteicjaeis:sici oo om opie x 37-0 
ie MON GLON tale teteyercise ler oeieis Sea i 38-1 
SOA Gd OFM tate arene reac omer eraats 37-1 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutlins sacn meskes sieeve « 38-5 
CL = er octave evscorodeyans etareiaes ed Asiesatessieve 34-5 
fd —Miontreall (54% remacrccisisecsa nates vee 37-1 
1D —QuUe DEC snot aie ace oseansicinle a hiehisinve aie 36-9 
1I8— St; Hy acinthes cc ccccsscssaevec.cve 36-4 
LA —— BG. SONMS 5.5) ascsataisysjelarais.aters rosie 0,000 olds 39-0 
TE SHEL DLOOKE sya... tialeteseis esi taioe be oe 34-9 
HB SOLOL s wiasiriecisieloetiome elector woe 37-1 
ijeunettord Manes. ..tnveses-eiesses: 38-0 
TS—— DHT ee RLV OF aaerieiisielersiciae cis oleeysi3 35-3 
‘Ontario— 
19—Belleville yx .haravasjatee-visictersse)9'aro1ese 36-9 
20—Brantiond oo isiete.oic)s'e.0s0 sismicis slecwisse 35-3 
DLR ESTO’ ow tllor. sai diersioistelsiosaie ele or eles « 36-0 
22 — OM ab NAAN Me: ave.0se iis elo stole «(oje loo Aeners ai 35-1 
SA COLIWV AL share sleclelaraiesiniseloutioe sae 36-1 
ZA—HOTb WAMIAIIET. o\cloi0\viaivieieiein'sieiviayeisio'e 36-5 
DD CANE saya arstelasolesatae efaveraiete's severe nse sic 36-1 
2B — Guel plies ccarcieieredeie ssreraro:svererav ovarers 35-4 
ZT EL ATT COWS scorers s 9 6lsfsis/aceisiets ioe clslere 36-0 
ZS —— IRIN BSLON s apaeiatelseiais'o sisiafeis' iste v:siolaisia 36-1 
ZU ESTOCCHOD Ne tstrrayarsuaieieleierse Aelenyeterslee 35-4 
POO LONG OM se sjaistereVn ee alata ciate isioaetsteave 36-0 
sl—Niagara:. Pallssa. 75 cerca saci ooinore 36°4 
S2—INOPEM AY sieisrcieie orelaie.s¥e esos sreiais.e'e 6 36°6 
SO OSHAWA trctatlolsy ctoreroieiaislsretesn ovelalajeverer 35-4 





Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 





° 
B 


a 
yee 
“I 


41-0 
41-1 
41-8 
40-0 


41-7 
41- 
41-6 


wow 


43- 
40- 
41- 
41- 
41- 
40- 
41- 
40- 
40- 
40- 


nooo fo a © S © © D> & 


40- 


40- 
41- 
40- 
39+2 
40-9 
40-7 
40-4 
40-2 
41-2 


SY oc > S 


40-4 
41-5 
41-6 
40:3 








Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
per dozen 





cts. 


66- 
75- 
73° 
70° 


on bn 


70:8 


x 
bo 
~I 


71-3 


74- 
67 


65 
66 
68- 
67- 
65+ 
66° 
68- 


Db @ OG = © SCG fo S x 


60- 
63+ 
61- 
59+ 
66- 
68- 
62+ 
63- 
62+ 
63+ 
61- 
61-4 
67-4 


- & © BF ® @ OO 


ee oO DO 


69-6 
65-4 





per quart 


Milk, 





3 
D 
y 


e 
ou 
fos) 


17-0 
17-0 
18-0 
16-0 


17-0 
17-0 
18-0 


17-0 
18-0 
17:5 
17-0 
16-0 
16-0 
17-0 
16-0 
16-0 
17-0 


17-0 
17-0 
17-0 
17-0 
17-0 
18-0 
17-0 
17-0 
18-0 
17-0 
17-0 
17-0 
17:5 
18-0 
17-0 











Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


74-8 
74:8 
74-8 
74-9 


75+ 
75+ 
74°9 


a pe 


73° 
72-5 
73+ 
73° 
73° 


cal 3 


OO. 5. “8S 


73-1 
72+ 
72+ 
72: 


won D> Cf 


74+ 
73 
73° 
73+ 
73° 
72: 
74+ 
73° 
73° 
73° 
73° 
73°6 
73-7 
73°6 
73°7 


op ow SoS © & © 3 Fk OO 








w 
bo 
co on © 


CO wo 
wo bb 
oa a 


wo 
S 
et 2 GO RDC ST SOE" 


30+7 
29°3 
29-6 
29-5 
29-6 
31-3 
29-7 
29°3 
29°3 
29-9 
29-1 
30-2 
30-1 
30-4 
29+2 





9: 
d 

10: 
oY 


8 


d 
10: 


leo) 'COy “S3 «CO! 1G0" 160) = 105% 6% iGo! Go 
CO 7S. 23) -So por 6S: 7) = OS 


oo co wo Oo DO wWOowsesSsS Dwoewoewesewo Ho © 
ao wn wown © wo wwsa wy wo ww 


6 
4 


4 





6:3 
6-5 
6-4 


6-5 
5-8 
5-9 
6:0 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-2 


6-0 


6-4 
6-3 
6:3 
6-1 
6-2 
6-1 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6:2 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-4 
6:3 





11-0 
10-0 
10+5 
10-3 


8-5 
10-0 
9-6 


9-5 
9-5 
10-1 
9-8 
9-4 
9-6 
9-7 
9-8 
9-8 
9-9 
9-6 
9-8 
9-8 
10-4 
9-3 





15-9 


15-9 
16:3 
16-4 
15-2 


15-4 
15:7 
15-1 


14-2 
14-1 
14-8 
14-8 
14-4 
15-0 
15-3 
14-9 
15-3 
16-1 


14-2 
14-6 
14-3 
14-5 
14-0 
14-7 
14-6 
14-6 
14-7 
14-6 
14-3 
14-2 
14-8 
15-3 
14-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
































Beef | Pork 
4 | z A E 
3 E5 a 
: ac a és aS Ze ys B 
a fas eS a a = 4 i ica ea) 
tee eae cts cts cts ets ets cts cts cts ets. | ets 
SAECO) KEW Aorecun tree Naas ore Tle sven Maney 68-8 | 65-3 | 66:4 | 47-7| 45-3} 50-0] 67:0] 62-7] 49-1 72:8 
Sh Onvem SOUMG er. Jasenis cris crore a pie mete 1-1) 67-5 | 67:7) 48:6 | 46-1 ]......-]------- 62-9 | 48-7 67-7 
26— Peterborough... -ccwce ess aeens 72-1 69-1 65-5 51-1 47-3 §1-7 70-5 61-9 46-6 73-1 
SIP OVOATOMUM, caer ci oe epee cee sine 59-3 55-0 59-4 45-0 ASe3! Weenie 60-7 57-4 49-4 75:9 
S8 Sta CAtMATINES:...cs0 nese aeacinnee 67-4 67-0 65-8 51-8 46-2 57°3 65-5 59-8 43-7 65-9 
SOE ie UI OMAAS ents ceielave lela, sib ove tei aoe ot 68-9 66-0 65-3 50-4 46-9 53°3 68-0 61-7 49-8 68-6 
ACF SAMs aerials ns <) orn arsse nase es eye 69-0 67-1 |e 62:7 | 50-2 AGO le. aatevcste| eraser 63-7 46-9 68-2 
41—Sault'Ste. Marie..........t06e+s.- 69-2 66-9 63-7 | 47-0 ABD Whee sone 67°3 66-0 52-9 74-8 
AOE SGT ALCON Os ay erect !=) 2) sales wien She ielel= 6 68-0 65-7 68:0 | 47-3 Be Ot We tarlsinracilinsi=)=Tee ks 62-4 46-3 70-0 
AS Sui CLOUT Votetas iors carterom eet sbsjeleie cvauein)s 69-0 67-8 64-2 47-8 | 48-4 49-7 69-3 61-6 48-4 71:6 
Agee MU MRANNTINS cet ctayete gays sheashe 2 esev are aisle 70-0 67+7 64-5 47-7 48-6 51-6 70-6 63-5 50-5 72-7 
ASST arontOte nce cavelccaccoene.| 2280 B8"9")) MOLOL S206) 47633) e58-0u) 68-8 62-6 | 45-3 71:2 
ASN VOI ETI ePepecela syeters tpeta: five. aieicnsst ste ieiets¥4 67-5 64:9 |e 59-1 46-0 AsO) WE Sie ote citeroee eis 62-8 49-1 68-0 
AT WAS Os insyas leisure thernib sip ere avers due 67-9 65:8 62:4 47-4 46-5 55-7 70:0 62-7 46-9 68-4 
BV OO CEO CKanen cre tsarodes s1sistaral cic xeyayn-hs 72°6 67-8 66-2 48-4 AG Za erereyayater- 64-2 66-2 47-4 71-8 
Manitoba— 
AO BranGONign ites sess cqemie ete viene sys G50 AP iGille 7 gpemerceree ABe'T ||| ASSO) |e erate [tsenerarele G3eB il erteletiere 76-4 
a= WWAMLTNT OCD ope Pecole ee sop cde y sue Garotonetsi= ese ane si 61-2 | 55-2 je 55-5 | 48-7] 42-1] 45-8 | 59-2] 58-7] 47-3 74-4 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........-...-. Brees 63-3 58:6 61:7 46-9 Here Vaan be corssaies 62-7 60-1 45-0 80-1 
5I=—PringerAd bert, «02. oy. cctv e sedes = 65-4 61:2 | 58-7 45-5 46-0 49-4 63-0 60-8 46-6 75-0 
S— ARO PIN ee ihas eink cis) oe ale ei=.e/ensie we oualafoye 62-9 59-5 57-1 42-7 43-7 47-1 61-0 61-7 48-3 77-3 
DA——SASKAVOON, woes o0 wcint hs ose ernst ns 64-7 60:0 60-3 46-9 46-0 53-1 66-0 64-0 49-2 81-0 
Alberta— 
DOC AlS OR Ws sper oes hapa Goody ve lape dieis 64:5 61-5 |e 62-4 44-7 43-7 43-6 65-7 61-3 50-6 81:8 
Om UTM MLO Ty, o418) vier bse ones saranp ele 66:3 64:5 62-0 48-0 AB id llscsrereketees 68-3 65-0 52-2 83-2 
Ee) CLAN OTAUOMarayavar= ciel were “ian oisis) nei gavertis 61-8 57:3 60°5 42-1 44-5 49-6 60-0 58-5 46-1 78-9 
HS WETMORE: sscdarays sausages Searnws 64-5 | 60-3 | 61:3 | 46:3 | 46-0] 55-7 ]....... 61-7 | 52-0 83-2 
British Cohumbia— 
EN AMATIINO sh lalereteraicyseece te arsyeini a. elaheshy ore 77-5 | 70-0 | 78:0 | 49-3) 48-3 ]....... 72:0 | 74:0 | 59-7 87-8 
60—New Westminster................ 69-0 65-8 65-4 47-5 49-7 50-5 65-7 67-3 54-1 84-7 
GL SPrinCemRMpent. cs cr icere cents «ose 4 75°7 | 68:5 | 75:3 | 48°38 | 46°7 |....... 72:0 | 66:0 | 55-0 89-9 
GDA IE Recast ares ainndee’ sips Siavy sn shanaiaye aera’ 72°7 | 68:8 | 69°83) 4855 }) 40°5 |. ..0... 72:5 | 72:0 | 60-0 83+7 
OS=— VANCOUVER: 0-5. crraeaniaiss 6 si eltem)s 73:4) 68-4] 71-3 | 50-3] 50-3 | 59-8 | 69-9] 68-2) 54:3 | 84:6 
GAR WVIUCCOLIA emg aye acsors cis siscateracsislas semayene 72:6 | 68-2 | 69-2 | 50-7 | 50-2|) 58:8 | 71:2] 68-6) 54:5 85-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948 











S 8 
> S 
Locality ® % % = B Ee g a= @ s 2 
ait edie A | ae] ee |e [oe = 
eo) ee | ee Se Se ee lose] Fe ae es 
we H wm ca = ~ oO ao i m 0 
cts cts cts ets ets ets cts cts cts. ets, 
OA OA WAR sails science cen ee one cosates 36-3 | 40:9] 65-6] 18:0] 73-4) 30-6 8-7 6-0 9:7 14-6 
24—-Oweny SOUN) saucceacce eons aeee. 35:2 | 40:5 | 58-3] 17-0] 73-8 | 29-1 8-7 6-3 8-8 14-2 
Bie HeVELDOROUG NM aitumeiete nian Sires 36-1) 39-7 | 62:1) 17-0) 73-7 | (29-8 9-3 6-3 9-8 14-1 
Sicec OLD AT MINUTE o:c)uck x alain 6 arelereeae erase 2 B04) 399 1 OOF |) 18-001) 723. || Bil-5 9-3 6-0 9-1 14-8 
OS — ts CAN ABINES 2. Ne cde us hala asereys 35-3 | 40-1] 66:3] 17-5] 73-0] 29-8 8-7 6-1 ge 14-5 
SOS OU ME AOMAS semen aeeea tee site 36-5 | 40-6 | 63-2] 17-0] 73-6] 29-9 9-3 6-4] 10-1 14-5 
is eI UPLIA Circe clcleietareral eva he -e.svare mane ate. Sees 36-3 | 42-4) 59-6 | 17-0] 73:6 | 30:3 9-3 6-5 | 10-2 14-8 
41— Sault Ste. Marie....<...60c0a+00%+ 88-4 | 39-9) 70-9 | 18°0 | 73-2) 30:7 9-3 6-2] 10-2 14-8 
AP SULALOT oe cece cc st ee cee weneal “BO°2 | 41-2) 59-3. U7-0 | 7356 |) 2087 9-3 5-9 9-9 14-7 
ASU UTY cla excises frie ae oad bas Coane 38-0 | 40-9 | 68-9 )) 18-0) 738°9.) 30-7 9-3 6-3 | 10-3 14:9 
er PATI INT TAS corre esp afew ov hs alae eh 38-0 | 40-9] 68-9] 20-0 | 72-9] 30-2] 10-0 6-2 | 10-3 14-7 
Bie POL OMCs a 5.2..c001 50.0.» Re acae ome ee 36:3 | 389-9 | 64-6 | 180) | 73-8 | 28°7 9-3 6-0 9-5 14-2 
BFW GUL ENTGE « c,c/etepci denver s ato afer dpeciin a0 8 On 35-9 | 40-3 | 67-3] 18-0 | 73-9] 29-4 9-3 6-2 ge 13-5 
ei VV EIR SO nm ayes pastiers oasis Noida oa mero + 35-5 | 40-3} 62-5] 18:0] 73:5] 29-5 9-3 6-3 9-8 14-7 
BSW OOUSLOCKS sae ana saiiet nat san alone BorG! [AUS leu. sacks 17:0 | 78:7 | 29-7 9-3 6-0 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
BSS TAN GOW i. eh a> ele casei welore 8 pie seseal| 8025) 4093 | 6522 | 16-0] 702") 310 9-8 6-0 8-5 15:5 
ees LIELD CLD 200 a tere Bains Pols fetaag ae etal | 37-5 | 37-9] 64-7) 17-0) 70-8] 30-8; 10-0 5-9 9-4 14-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........ eters fone athe : 87°9 | 39-0} 65:7) 17-0} 69°7 |) 30-0 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
BAe TINGS AAD OL aa sintec ausietsnss ore 39-0 | 39-4} 68-3] 17-0} 70-6] 30-1 8-0 6-0 8:5 14-7 
SAO LIMA oe rats lapets a eater eto \s ayencalece s 39:1 | 42-1 |) 64-1) 17-0 | 69-3) 31-1 9-6 6-2 8-2 15-2 
JAAS AGCOOMS 4 pitta(scss cies « sisieieccl aos 38-9 | 39-9} 62-0] 17-0] 70-2) 30-0 8-8 5:7 8-4 14-7 
Alberta— 
BLA isl Patsy teiere aia arena tee a 88-4 | 39:2} 63:0} 17-0 | 71-1] 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
oo rumbellern..aucnsweue ste = 38-2 | 39-8} 65-5} 20-0] 71-1] 31-0] 10-4 6-4} 10-1 15-4 
P= HGMOntON. se siacsee sven es ove: 39-1] 38-8] 59-7] 17-0 | 70-9) 30-1 9-6 5-9 8-9 14-3 
OS— Mesh bridges. eine saitce s weralwleaers 40-0 | 40-3} 66-0} 17-0} 70-8) 30:9] 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
British Columbia— 
DO INADAMMOL TS. sedi snaiele vir & wae elele's 40-6 | 42-9] 66-8 | 20-0] 78-1] 31-7] 12-0 6°5 9-7 15-4 
60—=New Westminster... cc. e0 200s 39-2 | 41-4 | 67-6} 17-0] 72-8] 30-5] 11-0 6-2 9-4 15-1 
G1 Prince IRUpert; eames scene aan vias 41-9 | 42-9] 76-2] 25-0] 738-3] 33-6 | 18-0 7-0} 10-5 16-1 
Geer ELT avereronetstehavegeystencus aca cstete ai 16 ara \ove. 2 41-5 | 45-8 | 73-8] 20-0} 72:9] 31-2} 12-0 6-4 9-2 15+7 
Gees ViAMCOUVEL fray cte pers nists taieve oa ttiatn as 38:7 | 40:7 | 65°56 | 17-0 | 72-7] 30-8) 11-7 6-1 9-4 14:7 
SV ACHOLIEM etilcete oie teraiaicans trsietaratets a ois 41-0} 42-1] 68-2] 19-0] 72-7] 31-8] 11:0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
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TABLE F-4._RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


on 













































































Canned 
Vegetables 
. 3 

Locality eo s rc eS eS 
ae hd |o8 | a2 |e os 38 
SUSE | Gon cas hy 2 leeian eee te ario sack alee 
cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. 
Sa loitetown eee 27-0 | 17-9} 22:3] 15-0 5-5 | 23-7] 19-9] 28-0] 41-8] 64:7 50-6 
ee arise! ee eG 25-5 | 18-4] 21-9] 14-6 5-2 | 25-7] 20-0} 18-7] 34:8] 47-8 48-8 
3—New Glasgow........--- 24-7 | 18-6 | 21-7] 14-2 5-5 | 27-8 | 22-1] 20-5} 43-4] 52-4 50-5 
A—Sydney.........ccsseseees 25-6 | 18:9} 22-4] 14-4 5-2 | 28-8] 20-1] 20-3] 42:7] 54-6 48-7 
Be LPULO wetereletetel overs aioe ee ri 24-8 | 18-0] 22-0] 14-3 5-3 | 25-6 | 21-1] 20-3] 36-5] 54:3 49-8 
Naren Pamidsintetiets 26-5 | 19-5] 21-8] 14:3 5-4 | 22-1] 18-6} 20-8] 43-1] 51-5 50-9 
W==MOnGtOM venice <tr cleleisseieies 24-6 | 19-1 | 22:3] 14-7 5-4] 24-4] 19-4] 22-6] 37-5 | 52-0 51:3 
8—Saint John..........-..-- 24-5 | 17-6 | 21-6] 14-8 5-3] 23-0] 18-7] 20-4] 42-7] 49-7 48-9 
See cnisotie seereteitesienls 22-6 | 18-6] 23-9} 15-0 9:0 | 388-5] 17-0] 25-0} 49-0] 56-3 55-3 
HUH Gi, 5 SasdaaononsgodenaT 21-5 | 16-1] 21-5] 14-0 7:5 |) 28-1 ||) 20-1) |) 20:0 (3252) | e416 46-4 
11—Montreal...............- 19-0 | 16-8 | 19-6] 13-7 7-0 | 26-2] 21-1] 20-9] 32-3] 39-9 47-4 
12—Quebec........0.. 00200: 19-7} 18-2] 20-3} 13-4 7-0 | 24-5] 19-9| 20-1] 31-6] 42-3 49-1 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 18-7} 18-1] 20-4] 12-9 7-6 | 23-3] 19-8] 18-7] 41-5} 50-0 47-6 
A SoU ONS eee citerijseicleris/ey= 19-0 | 18-1] 19-8} 13-4 6-5 | 26-9] 20-1] 20-5} 45-6} 42-9 46°38 
15—Sherbrooke.............- 19-1} 17:0} 20-5 | 12-7 6-5] 23-1] 21-6] 20-6] 36-3} 52-1 48-8 
16—Sorel cists neiecle ois seers] clebs 16°9)5 2099) toed 7-7 | 28-7 | 20-6] 21-4] 45:0] 46-7 47-9 
17—Thetford Mines.........- 19-7} 18:0} 20-9} 12-8 6:4] 26-0 | 21-4] 18-1] 44:3] 54-0 51-4 
18—Three Rivers............ 19-7 | 16:3] 21-4} 12-5 7:2 | 22-2] 19-7 | 20-3] 36-7] 44-3 48-0 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville...............- 22-0 | 17-7] 21-5 | 14-3 Be 0028-4 sie acer 17-9 | 39-6} 41-4 46-2 
20—Brantford.............++ 23-7 | 17-1] 20:3) 18-4 5:3 | 27-8 | 20-9] 17-2] 33-5] 40-7 44-1 
21—Brockville..............- 24-5 | 18-5 | 21-2} 14-8 6-3 | 30-7] 20-4] 17-5] 36-6 | 40-2 49-0 
22—Chatham...............- 22-3 | 18-0] 20-7 | 12:3 4-1] 29-5] 21-3] 17-9] 36-0] 43:3 46-7 
Z3—= Cornwall... /se:sise/e1s «1000 20:4] 17-6) 20-8] 13-5 5-1 | 28-2} 18-8 | 20-2] 35-9] 40-3 49-0 
24—Fort William............ 21-9} 17-9 | 20-4) 14-1 5-8 | 31-8] 20-8] 21-5 | 33-3] 51-7 50-1 
2 = BLU ie etratatcter ates csodeloietelotors 23-3 | 18-1 | 20-4] 14-0 5-3 | 28-6] 20-6 | 17-2] 29-7] 39-4 44-4 
26—Guelph...2.0%.....60ssees 23-2 | 17-6 | 21-5} 13-4 5-4 | 33-3] 20-0] 18-5] 31-6] 41-5 45-1 
QT— Hamilton pussies cloves ss 22-9 | 17:2} 20-8] 14:0 5-2 | 29-7] 21-6] 17-3] 86-9] 42-7 44-1 
28— Kingston... 6. + </.01 veel 22-3 | 17-2 | 20-9] 14-8 5-4) 28-4) 19-0] 17-8] 386-3} 43-3 45-6 
29—Kitchener............... 23-3 | 19-1] 20-5] 14-4 5-1) 27-3] 21-4] 18-1} 384-5) 41-6 45-8 
SO ONGOM'. pine siaieieie sje/eislsie'eiers 23-4 | 18-2] 20-3] 13-7 5-2 | 28-5] 20-3] 16-2] 36-0) 44-1 43-3 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-5 | 18-2] 21-3] 13-6 591. |) -29°5 beeen... 17-0 | 40-0] 42-3 46-7 
32—North Bay............+- 24-4] 18-0] 21-3) 13-3 5-2 | 30-0] 18-0] 19-9 | 36:0) 40-4 49-8 
BI—OSNAW Bsc cieicescrsisic’s svs'es 22-9 | 17-5} 19-9] 14:3 4-6 | 25-3 | 20-8| 19-2] 37-2] 48-7 44-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948 


a ee 
































Sugar Coal 
& EP 
Locality 8s « E ae Rent (a) 
é a a a é a & a S a é a - A 5 a 5 a 
ets cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-6 | 41-4] 36-2 9-6 9-2] 704 | 500] ....... 15-00} 26-00-80-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
rE AP AR ots cralaisicte aporesstolarerate 30-0 | 42-2] 34-6 9-4 Be 6963 | ADF evarciece 16-73} 28-50-32-50 
38—New Glasgow........... 30-5 | 44-1 35-9 9-8 Di Be ie eBid |, PAGE  eissersllcrsrersesrars 16-00-20-00 
A SVGHEY Waceesolejetsieavenyers cia 29-8 | 44-3] 36-5] 10-0 999) We FE 62) BOT eearees 10-60} 20-50-24-50(b) 
OSL EUTO astra aiaiajonilea neler e 30-4 | 41-1] 34-8 9-4 925 || FOL 52k 2 Ne ess TB OO werioseteveteteveretersters 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........0.0: 30-8 | 44:6] 34-6 9-7 9°60) 6829.) 5 4987 WN ces. 16-30} 21-00-25-00(b) 
@——-MONCtOD sera nacnsniselone t 30-8 | 43-2] 34-7] 10-0 9-0 | 6655 | 49°6 |occses. 15-95) 27-00-31-00(b) 
8—Saint John............5- 27-3 | 40°71} 34-5 9-7 9-5 | 67-4] 50°3 |... ..0. 16-87| 21+50-25-50(b) 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 31-7 | 43-7 | 37-7 9-7 Orel, Le Tt Boe | 22°00) NW rcrereatetel| ciopetstersersiersiseeerstate 
(OMe sieezciee es aoa sioreres 27-2 | 37-6} 31-0 9°3 Oe), COON) O258 2220001, ant eel |-reecsatatecsislpertelsiete 
i1—Montreal aco0csc.ae eters 28-5 | 40-2] 31-4 9-0 93.) 66:5 | 52°6°] 23°08 [5.50.0 24-50-28-50(b) 
12--Quebec! .cwesee we nine ws. 30-6 | 42-5 | 33-7 9-1 8-9 | 62-7] 52-6 | 21-00 |....... 29-00-33-00(b) 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 28:7 | 37:9] 32-1 9-0 8-9 | 60-1 
14S. JORG! weueee ra ren see 30-3 | 39-6 | 33-1 8-9 9-0 | 58-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 31:0 | 40-5 | 34-4 9-0 9-0 | 62-8 
1G SOREN. sceeaeieins seieacsel| toate WALA) B83 9-0 8:7 | 65-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31:7 | 38-5 | 35-7 9-1 9:0} 64-1 
18—Three Rivers............ 28:7 |} 39-9 | 32-7 9-1 8-9 | 64-9 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 31-3 | 36:0 | 29-6 9-6 94 | BLO | S129) ) 250 |... sorta lise etaniete siete store 
20 —Bramtiord si. c.cc:s cine we ote 28-4 | 85-7} 29:3 9:3 9-3] 61-6] 51-2} 21-50 |....... 22-50-26: 50 
21—Brockville.......s..0+++ 30-8 | 37-9] 30-8 9-6 9°5 | 6268 | SL eB: | 22°00) [ase nswlieas cw sinesscte sraseie 
22—Chatham.........s26+. 29-5 | 37-6 | 29-3 9-8 9-8 | 64:2] 53-2 | 22-50 ]....... 23-00-27-00 
23—Cormwall.........2..060- 29-5 | 38-3} 29-9 9-1 9-1 61:4 | BL+3 | 28°00 | on. ccicies |e cree nemercinsieies 
24—Fort William............ 26:9 | 42-4] 31-2 9-8 9-8 | 60-3] 60-2)]....... 22-10 | 29+50-33-50 
25 GaN bs sere-ctessienste ase tcoce 27-7 | 33-9 28:3 9-4 9-3 62-3 G26 |], 22 OO! Nicrereverarers 25-50-29-50 
2B— Guelph iscsi ieisjcierecre r'2/0,0:0 28-0 | 37:4] 28-9 9-5 9-4 62:0] 526 | 21-75: jevcc. we 24-00-28-00 
2 ——TA ANT COD Wy aierel ola sistelete eieve 25-9 | 384-0] 29-6 9-2 9-2] 61-9} 52-4 | 20-50 }....... + 29-50-33 +50 
28 — IRAN SS GOW. ayeccieloyt leiere.e\sieie 29:2 | 36-6 30-0 9-1 9-1 63°3 51-6 | 22°00 |....... 3300-37-00 
29—Kitchener...2...66 000 0% 29-6 | 35-6 | 29-4 9-6 9-6 | 58-1 53-0 | 22-00 |....... 30-00-34-00 
30—-Londons..igams vais overe 28-7 | 35:9 | 29-4 9-7 9-5 | 60-1 51-0: |) 22°50 |..u...54 27-50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-4] 36-3 | 30-2 9-7 9-7 | 61:5] 52-6 | 20-50 ]....... 30-00-34-00 
32—North Bay.............. 80-4 | 38-6 | 33-8 10-0 9-9 | 66-5 | 52-5) 24-00 ]....... 2300-27-00 
BE— Oshawa scare oc sie oie 010 sei0:s80 26-7 | 36-7) 29-9 9-5 9-8 | 638-1] 52-6 | 21-50 |....... 27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 




















Canned t 
Vegetables 
e cS 3 
Locality ae é ‘ = a 

ae| @/2l#@l2 | gla |3 53 

ge | Sse BAe | ye eee ele lees 

| FE) §8| 2 | 22 | 28 | aP 28 | See 
“Gui cts. cts cts cts. ets. cts cts cts cts. ets. cts. 
B34 ORAWAeciencis:®osiccls == 21-8 | 17-5 | 20-5| 18-4 6-8 | 28-7 | 22-5 | 19-9] 34:0} 44-9 45-6 
BEEZ (wen GOUNG sec vtele eels es 23-8 17:2 | 20-4 14-1 4-6 28-3 19-9 18-1 32-4 42-3 47-6 
36—Peterborough.........-++- 23:0 17-3 20-3 14-1 5:3 25:9 20-5 17-3 33-3 41-3 46-4 
87— Port Arthur... s-cecceeee: 22-2 18-5 | 20-9 13-6 5:9 32-5 | 21-2 21-2 | 32-1 53-5 49-0 
38—St. Catharines.......-..-- 23-3 | 17-8 | 20-5 | 13-7 4:5 | 29-5 | 21-2] 16:3] 29-5] 41-2 44-4 
39—St, Thomas... ... 0.00% 23-0 | 19-1 | 21:4] 18-7 5:0 | 27d | 1948 | 16:7 || 36-8) 48:0 46-6 
AO Soria ee cee sec tisie ster ecarl 18:9 | 21-8 14-2 5-6 | 27-8] 20-6 17-8 | 39:2 | 44:5 47-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........- 23-9 18:3 21-6 15-5 6-5 | 32-0 18-9 19-4 32+2 40-6 48-6 
Ape Serattordivacérucs.eccencd|| 2022 |) US-d yh 2-2), stoee 5-5 | 27-8 | 20-6 | 17-4] 38-4] 39-8 45-7 
Asm MC OULVe esa coche = 23°3 16-7 22-2 13-6 5-6 29-3 | 20-3 19-7 33-3 46-9 48-5 
AG PHMIMING)./eaesteieisieins v0 eines 23-0 | 17-3} 21-5] 14-6 5-7 | 35-7 | 20-1] 20-9| 33-2] 39-8 50-4 
AB TorOnsO es scrmecines acer Zouk 17-0 | 20-1 14-2 4-8 29-1 20:5 18-2 33-9 | 40-6 43-0 
ApeWellandite.ctcesececeesel 22°78) 16"2) 1; 20-39" 13°6 4-9 | 31-8] 20-7] 18:5 | 30-9] 38-1 46-7 
ATE WANGSOL desecseoevecanecan) 22°90 18-6 | 20-9 13-4 5-1 29+1 19-6 19-1 37-2 | 46 45-1 
ARM Woodstock oc tienseccdecec| 226) 176i <19°95]) 13:0 5-3 | 25:5 | 20-6 | 17-6 | 34-7 | 41-7 44-9 
Manitoba— | 
AGES BrandoOneaiac. o/eistesc ne tes 26-0 19-1 21-4 16-0 7:4 26-7 19-8 20-4 AQ rial Dils2il liters 
HV —WAMNIPER. oi; c.c.0e sein crete ie « 25:3 19:2 | 21-1 14-2 5:9 | 31:3 19-1 20:3 33-5 | 46-6 57-5 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...........06+5- 27-0 | 18:4 | 21-3} 16-0 6-3 | 37-4] 19-5] 19-6 | 40-5] 52-8 ]....... 
52—Prince Albert.........---.| 27°77 19-4 | 21-8 16-3 8-2} 36-8 20-2 20: Till) BUsO ||) O67 |Iarerererere 
BS— REGINA... pp dense ens soe vee 26-5 |, 19-3 | 20-6) 14-9 7-8 | 39-4 | 20-5} 21-3 | 38-2 | 49-3 63-0 
54—Saskatoon..............---| 27:2 18-4 22-4 15-0 7-4 39-8 19-5 20:0 | 36-1 46-1 53-0 
Alberta— 
ba Oalganyescccsdaes cs cqehree sil) 2079 17-6 199 14-5 Tel 38°3 20-3 20-5 | 38-7) 53-5 54-2 
56—Drumbheller.............-- 28-5 18-3 20-4 14-7 7-2 | 38:3 20-1 Di Oy!) “89-25 49-0) eerie 
57—Edmonton..............+- 27-2 | 17-5 | 20:3) 15-3 7-0 | 32:5 | 20-4 | 20-7} 36-4) 47-1 59-2 
68—Lethbridge................ 26-1 17:8 18-8 14-2 7-7 | 32-0 | 20-2 19-3 37-2 | 49-6 55-0 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.......0.0.-.0000s 26-8 | 18-1] 23-7) 16-0 7:3 | 46-3 | 19-2 | 17-9] 35-9} 44-0 50-0 
60—New Westminster......... 26-3 | Wa 2297) 1594 6-3 | 40-0] 19-2] 18-6] 29-3} 39-1 50-4 
61—Prince Rupert............. 28-1 | 20-7) 24:8] 16-7 8-2 | 50:0] 21-4} 20-4] 45-6] 49-0 54-3 
G2 Daraiallya Seteisss teteversieisfaseins ON 28-6 | 20-4] 21:5 19-1 8-0 | 41:0 | 20-6 | 22-6 41-3 59-6 62-0 
68—Vancouver.............-.++ 25-4) 17-3 | 22-4) 15-6 7-1] 43-1] 19-6] 19-4] 28-1] 38-9 52-3 
G4 Victorias cenascteas cee cineca cil) 2007 19-0 | 22-2 15-7 7:7 46-1 20-2 | 21-0 | 32-0 | 42-4 54-9 
































COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948—concluded 











Sugar Coal 
a Eo 
Locality g 8 a q 3 8 Rent (a) 
Se eel ceca Sa a le oe aad 
Bede eh Ww ibe hed en tied ie 
ets cts cts ets cts cts cts $ 3 $ 
34 Ottawa tnncesmietoaciene s/s 28-3 | 38-3 29-1 9-2 9-3 60:3 | 51-6 | 22-00 |....... 3350-37-50 
35—Owen Sound............. 29:0 | 37-6 | 30-3 9-6 9-5 | 64:5 | 52-4 | 22-50 }....... 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough............} 28-4 39-7 29-1 9-5 9-4 61-9 HL s5ill 22825 jervngaies 27-50-31-50 
37—Port. Arthur: ...46...008: 28-3 41-9 31-9 10-0 10-0 60-1 BOO WW) wvetirene 22°10 24-50-28 -50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-8 | 34-4 | 29-1 9-3 fl GOO) G27 | 2ESSO Woains as 28- 00-32-00 
BG be LE MOMIARE o:. 4\a/eeine12 =o 30-1 | 39-7) 20-4 9-7 9:7 | 62-1] 62°5°) 22°00 } i... 22-00-26 -00 
AQ Sara beie cicteteye chevater oes aye sia srs 29-1 39-7 | 30-6 10-1 10-1) “6295: }) SQL | DUG igs. sere) develo nreloinetiorerers 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-4 37-6 32:9 9-9 9-7 | 60-4 51°83) 22°00) || hve sens 2500-29-00 
42—Stratford cess. csc.-c0e 2s 28-9 36-6 80-2 9-8 9°8 63-3 G18 | ZLGO! |isisoos sorralllare ove ove eeimelapagienete 
AZ— SUG DULY a6 w'acieie ne canis 5 28-9 | 38-3 32°9 10-0 9-8 61-0 B18. ||, 22250 ecuinies 31-00-35-00 
Ad ——TMIMNINS, se isielerajeaeeeaeve| 20°): | 40-8 33:8 10:1 9-9 60-5 B20T W 2575) Wes geer none 31-50-35-50 
A —— WV ORONGO) varare'veosiece reve sane 26-6 | 37-0 29-+2 G1 9-1 62:7) 5126 |) 20°75 bec 34-50-38 +50 
46—Welland ss is5c.053cx0 03-2 26-2 | 36-2 30°4 9-2 9-3 59-4 B13 he QL OO Yaa anaullewe eves rare sn one 
AT—Wind SOP secs ses osciece aes 2 28°7 | 36-3 30°4 9-5 9-6 62-4 S197 22°00) Ware cause 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock.......:.:..+- 29-0 36:3 29-4 9-6 9-6 62°7 BL 8: BQ BO We seas iwiflveromerace ale alnraierniets 
Manitoba— 
49— Brandon. s.cmaciede cies oes | 28:5 | 42-°4 33-1 10:7 10°5 63-7 BOMB Wade seats 15°75 2350-27-50 
OO —WINMIPCD js veils wes cle ciel | 28-1 | 41-0 31-1 10-4 10°4 55-4 Gia Wh aieatatesae 17-30 29-00-33 -00 
Saskatchewan— ies ’ 4 
51—Moose Jaw.............4. 29-2 | 39-8 33-3 11-0 11-0 62:3 AOI aves 4 ten 14-25 27-00-31:00 
52—Prince Albert............ 29-8 45-3 33-9 11-3 11:3 62-8 BOOa ie sna 14-50 21-00-25-00 
BORO LUNG ise ratens ofeerss berm sovanke | 28-8 42-1 32-7 11-0 11-6 4-2 Bed Bauinistepes 15:25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon............... 29:0 43-8 34-0 11:0 11-3 62-0 HD! eversrorne 14-75 24-00-28 -00 
Alberta— 
DD Oalearyiin.ccscascacnenes| 20°2 42-9 33-3 10°6 10-9 60-8 BOB Ma veacterets 12-25 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29:4 | 47-3 36°6 11:0 11-4 63-0 BOA Wtslaneitvarajh atayeraince’> 23 - 50-27-50 
BT —Hdmontons...c:.0c+.2-0| 27°8 43-0 32-6 10-6 11-1 61-3 Bo tc siaehans 8-20 26 + 50-30-50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-4 44-0 31-8 10-2 10:9 59°8 OB Wis cocws rays 8-20 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
D9— NANAIMO. 20.44 oieesieaasine» 28-9 | 37:4] 31-7 9-9 10-7 | 61:7 | 49-0 Jon. ecedewevaee 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster........ 27°3 37°9 30°9 9-2 9-2 | 56-6 AS" O Hewes 16-70 21-00-25 -00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-6 41-4 33-1 10-4 10°5 C4+Oi) 4942 Morse ene 18-75 20-00-24 -00 
62—— Trail Win ccincs Sere ante ene 30-0 41-3 34°7 10-1 10:3 59-4 BOCG scorned 15-37 23 +50-27-50 
638—Vancouver.........-...65 27-5 | 37:3) 29-9 9-3 9-3 | 59-4] 48-5]....... 16-90 | 26-50-80-50 
64 VCO A. sae. seis eane ne 28-2 | 39-9} 30-2 9-9 9:8} 60-0 |] 49°5 }..c..s. 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 



































Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time, , 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. , 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


(d) Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER, 






































1947-19487 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence] During Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
aon 19+ 19 12, 595t 12,595 135, 780 Wi 
BEV ENIAVi Iter tee canis arse re gn: : 2,595 ty BOR : 
Remiicy es trans acs staes en teneueees 8 15 1,863 11,082 140, 945 -18 
MVirarrclawercine sie rciere cic ere sieve ei ectrnanenshauere 8 14 1,235 3, 125 56, 808 07 
PASC IMR eee cterescenas pecs ie onexei ng: M1 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
IIVISA Sy aerepoper av ats octet ovate ate Josscorai santo tolny cnceuene 13 22 1,167 3,214 40, 164 +05 
TTT ee eae ae ie ees Bie a) ote SP onan s) stats 14 QT 2,009 3,765 35,055 -04 
A Ulay Meyer ese Psees el feascare 2 eas site pminte, axe 14 25 6, 581 8,513 79,867 -10 
PACT SAIS ue pemehe cuteveacters a e\ree-par ers aveaenssececrtals 17 OL 1,843 8, 169 119,935 -16 
Sepvemmberer cia tea. eerie ar Se les ates aly 32 5, 732 11,878 118, 293 “15 
@Crober eee os eee cere tetiegseta re 10 23 2,138 7,310 87, 223 “11 
NOE nner cene earner trttersiate cert 13 20 2,186 3,307 16, 000 -02 
MDE COTM CLO tera a ectna cra ica oo eto eters 4 td 1,795 2,481 18,939 -02 
Gumulative totals... asc... - 148 41, 234 898, 405 -10 
1947 
NFA AM Verte teeter creye release ecrherar teres 14t 14 oe Les 3, 293 28, 504 -04 
Ne DUA ir wrrotee ate cictes terete =szosye ct vistt ska 13 21 29,449 32,552 198, 214 +25 
Miter Clete merit reese ansveyene: cuntenetersucheneies 13 21 1,012 17,070 378, 580 “49 
PNT wreeaicte tere sie alee cuexeuere <Yelenst=tev. «ever 23 29 3, 113 17,988 365, 687 +47 
IND viv rete eter ocs tess tctes Sue! eye!oTouersyeasalt svokey ofels 33 47 19, 350 35, 893 366, 070 +47 
EU Unie epee arte eee fan crete ora) ores eke 20 33 3,077 19,101 168,737 22 
PIU Lay pare eare er Noches oaks o) 0) eve oY abe lesouctenetode 19 29 16d 8,105 23,769 +03 
JNTERUS iin oe dean od ORES EOD UDO oUDe 22 38 Dao 7,255 51,758 -07 
BSEDSMMDEL.risiac ele = arom necesito widens et 27 42 16,495 21,528 273, 947 -35 
Wctoberen eee ee ere noe. 29 48 10, 869 26,759 | 400,114 -52 
PN@ veda by @lemetaavevcreua = (eve ous) ecsictese sone yvueac oie 15 29 8, 508 14,775 119, 701 +15 
December see mises setae tron tater 8 15 1,450 3,387 22,259 -03 
Cumulative totals. acer crimceee 236 104, 120 2,397,340 +26 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1948 (‘) 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments OTST S| Davis 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1948 








Loageinc— 
Loggers, 1 100 500 |Commenced November 15; protest 
Campbell River, B.C. against discharge of a set (3) of fallers 
for inefficiency; terminated December 
7; reference to Labour Relations Board 
and negotiations; in favour of employer. 
MINING— 
Strip coal miners, 9 (3)200 4,000 |Commenced November 3; for a new 
Bienfait-Estevan Field, agreement providing for increased 
Sask. wages, retention of 40-hour week, 
welfare fund, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, ih 44 300 |Commenced October 27;. for imple- 
Owen Sound, Ont. mentation of award of conciliation 
board for a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, two weeks’ vaca- 
tions with pay, etc., terminated De- 
cember 7; negotiations and concilia- 
tion, civic; compromise. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 3 100 2,000 |Commenced July 12; alleged discrimi- 
St. Johns, P.Q. nation in dismissal of workers; unter- 
minated. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 14 90 2,000 |Commenced October 25; for a greater 
Electricians, helpers, increase in wages than recommended 
and apprentices, by conciliation board; unterminated. 
Victoria, B.C. 
TRADE— 
Gas and oil warehouse 1 42 84 |Commenced November 5; for a union 
workers, drivers and agreement providing for increased 
helpers, wages, reduced hours from 54 to 48 
Saint John, N.B. per week, extension of vacation plan and 
payment for eight statutory holidays; 
terminated December 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
FINANCE— 
Government insurance in 110 385 |Commenced November 17; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated December 4; negoti- 
Saskatchewan ations; compromise. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1948 
Mininc— 


Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Freight car wheels 
factory workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 








1,175 


60 





2,350 


120 





Commenced December 8; dispute over 
alleged shortage of shovels resulting in 
dismissal of 35 loaders; terminated 
December 8; return of workers pending 
reference to umpire re dismissal of 
loaders; indefinite. 


Commenced December 3; protesting 


alleged dismissal of two workers 
following dispute over certain work; 
terminated December 4; negotintions; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
DECEMBER, 1948(!)—Cone. 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —__—_____—_—— in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Worker Working 
ments oer s Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1948—Conc. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 39 550 7,000 |Commenced December 6; for increased 
Victoria, B.C. wages as recommended by second 
conciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 22; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, il 10 200 {Commenced December 7; for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages as recommended by conciliation 


board; unterminated. 


; (1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 150 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 





Employment activity was somewhat 
reduced during January and February 
because of winter conditions; but the 


general situation continued to be healthy, 
and the outlook for the coming months 
for both workers and employers was good. 
Industry continued to be comparatively 
free from industrial disputes. The cost of 
living remained stable. 


Employment 


In the year 1948, not only were record 
employment levels reached, but workers 
generally showed a greater inclination to 
stay on the job than in any previous post- 
war year. As a result, both labour turn- 
over and absenteeism declined markedly. 

This greater employment stability, along 
with large expenditures in most industries 
on new plant and equipment, helped to 
increase production. In 1948, employment 
of paid workers in manufacturing, for 
example, averaged one per cent more than 
in 1947 and the volume of manufacturing 
production rose by almost three per cent. 

At the beginning of 1949 employment was 
affected by conditions of winter weather, 
and a certain number of workers, mainly 
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unskilled and semi-skilled, were seasonally 
out of work. Nevertheless employment was 
at a higher level than in the corresponding 
period a year earlier; in fact at January 1 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of industrial employment was the 
highest in the record for that time of year, 
though down somewhat from the previous 
month. 


The seasonal decline in the Bureau’s index 
from December 1 to the beginning of 
January averaged 3-4 per cent for the 
country as a whole; the losses ranged from 
1‘8 per cent in Ontario and 2-7 per cent 
in Alberta, to 5-2 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan and 6:2 per cent in British 
Columbia, where unfavourable weather was 
an important factor. The index numbers 
of employment in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta were 
higher than at January 1, 1948, but those 
in the remaining provinces were lower. 
Except in New Brunswick, the declines were 
sight. In that province there was a reduc- 
tion of 5-8 per cent. 

Although for Canada as a whole employ- 
ment levels were thus higher than a year 
ago, unemployment also appeared to have 
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Nov. 9 


Aug. 16 Feb. 21 June5 Sept. 4 


risen. The number of unplaced applicants 
for employment registered at local offices of 
the National Employment Service totalled 
265,000 late in February. This compared 
wtih a peak of just over 200,000 in the 
winter of 1948; but indications were that 
by early March, unemployment was again 
on the wane. 

An encouraging factor was the increased 
protection afforded by unemployment in- 
surance; during January, 1949, a total of 
163,643 persons received benefit, as com- 
pared with 106,367 in January, 1948. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss through work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in Canada during 
January, 1949, was the lowest recorded for 
any month since June, 1945. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
the month was featured by the settlement 
of a lengthy dispute affecting pilots 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
the continuance of harmonious relations in 
industry generally. A Conciliation Board 
conducted hearings in the dispute between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union and various 
shipowners operating dry cargo vessels on 
the east and west coasts. 

Preliminary figures for Canada show 10 
strikes and lockouts in existence during the 
month of January, involving 1,811 workers, 
with a time loss of 9,700 man-working days, 
as compared with 11 in December, 1948, 
with 2,481 workers involved and a time 
loss of 18,9389 days. In January, 1948, 
there were 19 strikes, involving 12,595 
workers, with a time loss of 135,780 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the time 
lost in January, 1949, was -01 per cent of 
the estimated working time as compared 
with -02 per cent in December, 1948; -17 
per cent in January, 1948; and -10 per cent 
for the year 1948. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined one-tenth of a point 
between January 3 and February 1, 1949. 
In the five months since September, the 
index has remained steadier than at any 
time since the lifting of price controls, show- 
ing a net rise of only half a point; whereas 
over the corresponding period in the fall 
and winter of 1947-48 the index rose over 
ten points. 

At February 1, 1949, the index stood at 
159-5. A drop in the food index from 202-2 
to 200-4 overbalanced increases for fuel and 
light, home furnishings and services, and 
miscellaneous items. Egg prices again 
moved sharply lower, while meats and 
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shortenings were also down. Citrus fruits 
advanced, with other foods showing little 
change. Firmness in coal and coke moved 
the fuel and light series up from 130-0 to 
130-8. Home furnishings and services also 
gained 0-8 to 167-8. There was a rise in 
miscellaneous items from 126-6 to 128-1 as 
tobacco, cigars, and theatre admissions 
showed some increases. The clothing index 
dropped fractionally from 181-9 to 181-8. 
There was no February re-calculation of the 
rent index which remained at 121.7. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s commodity trade with all coun- 
tries during 1948 was valued at $5,747 
millions, which is the highest figure on 
record. The five-billion-dollar mark was 
passed in 1944 and again in 1947, but the 
upward trend was carried still further in 
1948. While the value of Canadian exports, 
amounting to $3,075-4 millions, was 
exceeded in 1944 and 1945, that of Canadian 
imports rose to a new peak of $2,636-9 
millions. With foreign exports of $34-6 
millions, a favourable balance of trade with 
all countries of $473-1 millions was achieved. 

Of particular significance at this time are 
the large purchases by Canada from the 
United Kingdom, which contributed goods 
valued at $299-5 million to the total, this 
being a new record in the history of 
Canada’s trade with that country. Exports 
to Great Britain declined in value from the 
peacetime peak reached in 1947. On balance, 
however, this Dominion is in a favourable 
position on the basis of commodity exports 
and imports. The figures issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not indi- 
cate the value of shipments for which pay- 
ment was authorized by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, in Washing- 
ton. Nor does this favourable balance with 
the United Kingdom take into consideration 
credits made available by this country to 
Great Britain. The gap between exports 
and imports has been narrowed, and at 
$389-2 millions is the shortest since 1940, 
when Canada’s favourable trade balance 
with the United Kingdom was $386-9 
millions. 

Canada’s total trade with the United 
States was valued at $3,327-9 millions, 
which represents a new record. Exports to 
that country rose to a peak of $1,501-0 
millions, compared with $1,034-2 millions in 
1947, but imports were slightly lower, the 
respective figures being $1,805-8 millions 
and $1,974-7 millions. The unfavourable 
balance of trade with the United States was 
lowered last year to $283-6 millions from 
$918-1 millions in 1947. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In a statement issued on 


Statements February 8, the Executive 
by AFL Council of the American 
and TLC Federation of Labour criti- 
concerning cized Communist influence 
Communism in the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, and 
called on officers of the TLC for “vigorous 
action to eliminate completely every 
vestige of Communist influence and control 
in the affairs of the Trades and Labour 
Congress.” 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
TLC, was quoted in reply the same day 
by the Toronto Globe and Mail as saying 
that the AFL had arrived at its conclusion 
without giving TLC Executive members an 
adequate hearing. 

On February 22, the Executive Council 
of the TLC issued a further reply, in which 
it asserted that the TLC had at all times 
been opposed to all totalitarian ideologies, 
including Communism. It pointed out, 
however, that, in accordance with its con- 
stitution, the Congress had accepted as 
delegates to conventions the elected repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions irrespective 
of race, creed, colour or opinions. It 
announced further that it was circularizing 
all affiliated organizations and local unions 
strongly advismg them not to elect any 
known Communists to office or as delegates 
to TLC conventions. 

The series of events leading up to the 
interchange between the Executives of the 
AFL and the TLC have been described 
previously in the Lasour Gazerre (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1082; Dec., p. 1366; Jan., 
1949, p. 7). They arise from a split in the 
ranks of the TLC between supporters of 
President Percy R. Bengough and _ his 
Executive on the one side, and on the other 
side representatives of a group of inter- 
national unions affiliated with both the AFL 
and the TLC. The latter group, led by 
Frank H. Hall, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, has charged that the TLC is 
harbouring Communists, and has organized 
itself as an association to combat Com- 
munism within the ranks of the TLC. 

Another factor in the split has concerned 
the position of AFL international unions 
within the TLC, particularly as regards 
voting strength at conventions. 

The statement of the AFL Executive was 
issued in ‘Miami, Florida, where AFL 
leaders had gathered for a regular Executive 
session. Mr. Bengough had led a four-man 


delegation of TLC Executive members to 
meet with the AFL. Mr. Hall had also 
been present, with members of his group. 

The text of the AFL statement is as 
follows:— 


The Executive Council. has had submitted 
to it voluminous documentary and _ oral 
testimony on the dispute between the officers 
of the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
and various international representatives of 
AFL affiliates located in the Dominion of 
Canada, 

The evidence presented in this dispute 
discloses a shocking picture of the influence 
wielded by the Communists in Canada in the 
affairs of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
While it is apparent that the proportion of 
Communists in the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress is relatively small, it is clearly evident 
that the Communists exercise influence in 
that organization far in excess of their 
proportionate strength. 

The AFL has a long history of consistent 
and vigorous opposition to Communism, both 
at home and abroad. We have refused to 


become associated with any organization 
impregnated with Communists and have 
zealously guarded our structure against 


Communist infiltration into our ranks, while 
giving vital assistance to free trade unions 
all over the world in their struggles against 
this vicious inhuman : ideology. We are 
determined to pursue this policy and we call 
on the leadership of all our affiliates in 
Canada and the officers of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for vigorous action to 
eliminate completely every vestige of Com- 
munist influence and control in the affairs 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. To this 
end, we pledge the complete co-operation of 
the AFL. We denounce without reservation 
the undemocratic action of the officers of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in suspending 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks without 
trial or hearing for their activities in support 
of an AFL anti-Communist affiliate which is 
engaged in a struggle with a Communist- 
dominated union affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress. While this suspension 
has been lifted, we urge that all reference to 
it be expunged from the records of the Trades 
and Labour Congress and that constitutional 
safeguards be enacted to prevent a repetition 
of this undemocratic action. We also strongly 
urge that the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada amend its constitution so that AFL 
international unions shall enjoy voting rights 
in conventions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress in accordance with the amount of 
per capita tax paid by these organizations. 
The Executive Council is extremely desirous 
of maintaining the fine relationship that the 
AFL has had with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada for many years. We 
wish to state very emphatically, however, 
that this can only be achieved on the basis 
of the tried and true principles that have 
characterized free trade unionism on this 
continent during the last century. We can 
not and will not compromise with the Com- 
munists whose number one objective both in 
the U.S. and in Canada, is the destruction of 
movements such as ours. We believe and 
trust that the officers of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in co-operation with the 
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representatives of our international unions in 
Canada will find a way in which it will be 
possible for us to move forward together 
toward this very desirable objective. Failure 
to do so will lead to a chaotic condition 
among the trade unions in Canada. We 
reiterate, however, that we will not and can 
not accept a solution of our difficulties which 
in any way 1epresents a compromise with the 
Communists. 


In a press release on February 11, Mr. 
Hall regarded the statement of the AFL 
Executive as “complete vindication of our 
activities both as to principle and pro- 
cedure,” and declared :— 


We think it is obvious that the Congress 
must make a choice between continued 
support and aftiliation of Communist elements 
and continued affiliation of the AFL unions. 
It cannot have both. Our anti-Communist 
association will gladly co-operate with officers 
of the Congress to achieve the desired end, 
but we can neither compromise nor temporize. 


The text of the TLC Executive Council’s 
statement of February 22 is as follows:— 


The Executive Council of the TLC of 
Canada, in session in the city of Ottawa, has 
considered the statement issued in Miami by 
the Executive Council of the AFL, under the 
dateline of February 8, 1949. 

We are in accord with the statement that 
the proportion of Communists in Canada is 
relatively small in the affiliated organizations 
of this Congress and this is particularly 
demonstrated in the elected officers of Pro- 
vincial Federations of Labour, Provincial 
Executive Committees and ‘Trades and 
Labour Councils throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. 

We deplore the fact that the duly estab- 
lished Joint Co-ordinating Committee of the 
AFL and the TLC of Canada, which was 
created to consider and advise on all matters 
of dispute between these two trade union 
centres, was not permitted to function at the 
Miami meeting and that no time was given 
to the elected officers of this Congress to 
reply to the voluminous documentary and oral 
testimony submitted by some Canadian 
officers of AFL affiliates in the Dominion of 
Canada, a great deal of which was not in 
accordance with the facts’ 

The TLC of Canada as a democratic trade 
union centre has at all times been opposed 
to all totalitarian ideologies, including Com- 
munism. This has been clearly exemplified 
by the fact that following the first meeting 
of the WETU, held in London in February, 
1945, the Executive Council of the TLC of 
Canada definitely decided that the WFTU 
did not in any way represent the principles 
of free trade unionism and advised against 
affiliation or participation. As a result, the 
TLC of Canada never became associated with 
this Communist-dominated world organization. 

Within the Dominion of Canada, as the 
Parliament of Labour, the TLC of Canada 
has taken the same position as all elected 
bodies in Canada, as for instance, the 
Dominion and provincial Parliaments and 
municipal bodies. We have accepted as dele- 
gates at Conventions of the Congress, Pro- 
vincial Federations and Trades and Labour 


Councils, the duly elected and _ properly 
eredentialled representatives of affiliated 
unions, irrespective of their race, creed, 
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colour or opinions. To do otherwise is not 
within the power of this Executive Council 
but would necessitate constitutional changes 
which would require convention consideration 
and decision. tent 

We fully realize that a democratic institu- 
tion such as the TLC of Canada is, and has 
always prided itself on being from the time 
of its founding sixty-five years ago, has some 
weaknesses when confronted with the strategy 
of Communists who are prepared to use the 
established freedoms of democracy in order 
to bring about chaos and the destruction of 
democracy. Realizing this, however, we are 
not prepared to substitute the methods of 
dictatorships for those of democracy or advo- 
cate the curtailing of the freedom of others 
with the belief that by so doing we will 
strengthen our own freedoms. 

The British Trades Union Congress has 
been confronted with the same problem and 
has advised all of their affiliated organiza- 
tions to prevent, by democratic means, the 
election of Communists to any administrative 
or representative office. The Executive 
Council of the TLC of Canada is in accord 
with this procedure and has unanimously 
decided to circuJarize all affiliated organiza- 
tions and local unions strongly advising them 
all not to elect any known Communist to 
any representative or administrative office in 
their local union or as delegates to Trades 
and Labour Councils, Provincial organiza- 
tions or conventions of this Congress. 

The other questions and suggestions con- 
tained in the statement issued by the AFL 
can only be dealt with by the TLC of Canada 
in convention as they would require changes 
in the Constitution. 

Two other decisions have been arrived at: 
To call a meeting at an early date of all 
ranking Canadian officers of affiliated inter- 
national unions having membership in 
Canada to consider the entire situation. 

The Executive Council are also preparing 
a reply to the AFL to the brief submitted 
by representatives of international unions in 
Canada to the Executive Council of the AFL 
to which sufficient time was not given to the 
Congress officers attending the Miami confer- 


. ence to make a proper reply. 


Early in January the Hon. 
Annual Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
campaign to ister of Labour, announced 
find summer the resumption of the 
jobs for annual survey by the 
students Department of Labour to 

uncover thousands of 
summer Job openings for university under- 
graduates. 

The number of jobs needed will at least 
equal the 1947 figure which was estimated 
at 40,000. The campaign is being directed, 
as in former years, by the Technical 
Personnel Division of the Department, and 
the Executive and Professional Division of 
the National Employment Service. 

The Minister pointed out that a large 
proportion of the students must earn 
during their vacations in order to finance 
their studies. This applies particularly to 
veterans, who draw living allowances only 
while they are actually attending university. 


Many students, also, need specific types 
of summer employment in order to obtain 
practical experience in the course of obtain- 
ing their degrees. Mr. Mitchell said that 
employers have been the first to stress the 
value of such training for those who, in 
many cases, will become their permanent 
employees on graduation. 

The Minister said that a questionnaire 
had been sent to more than 12,000 potential 
employers of students to determine what 
job openings could be expected in the 
spring, the requirements for these jobs, and 
the remuneration. As employers returned 
these questionnaires, job lists would be 
compiled and sent to universities. The 
lists would be amended regularly up to 
the end of the university year. 

In addition to finding temporary summer 
employment for undergraduates, the survey 
is also aimed at finding permanent positions 
for members of the 1949 graduating class. 

The Minister stated that the National 
Employment Service stands ready to assist 
employers in such matters as arranging 
interviews with students at the universities. 


The educational and other 


Educational assistance given to immi- 
classes for grants by provincial educa- 
immigrants tional authorities, local 


school boards, and welfare 
organizations throughout Canada, is of the 
greatest importance in bringing to these 
newcomers an understanding of the Cana- 
dian way of life, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, stated recently. 

The Minister reported that at the 
present time about 14,000 adult immi- 
grants are attending 650 classes across 
Canada, under the supervision of provincial 
and local educational authorities, with 
language difficulties, of course, receiving top 
priority. 

The help given by various agencies, 
particularly those engaged in adult educa- 
tion, has been of valued assistance in 
teaching the new citizens the fundamental 
rights and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship, the Minister said. 

Over and above the direct benefits 
deriving from educational assistance, are 
less easily assessed benefits resulting from 
the opportunity for the immigrant to make 
worthwhile social contacts, through atten- 
dance at regular classes and through other 
social and educational functions arranged 
by local and national welfare committees 
and organizations. 


On February 3, the Hon, 
J. A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Mines and Resources, 
informed the House of 
Commons that during 1948 
125,414 immigrants entered 


Immigration 
to Canada 
during 1948 


a total of 
Canada. 

“This,” he said, “was the largest total 
of any year since 1929, and is almost 
exactly twice as many as came in during 
1947, when the figure was 64,127. 

“Of the 125,141 immigrants, 46,057 came 
from the British Isles, and 7,381 from the 
United States. Immigrants from northern 
European races numbered 16,957, including 
10,169 Dutch. Other races contributed 
55,019 new Canadians, the largest individual 
groups being 18,799 Poles and 10,011 
Ukrainians. 

“Disposition of the immigrants by prov- 
inces is as follows:— 


ONTATION tecemecteeieeia emcee 61,621 
Quebeck Beek nawcmes cree 24,687 
British Columbia ......... 11,918 
AMD OT bal stewie nse axecestoogoioes: Hat 9,715 
Mamitbolba.. ssc aos. onteats 7,750 
Daskauche wali. saci ores 5,087 
NOVA SCOR maa ciaciecictets ovis 2,813 
New Brunswick? si .caeccce. 1,476 
Prince Edward Island...... 269 
Yukon Derritory o:...0se% 64 
Northwest Territories ... 14 


“The movement of immigrants to Canada 
during this year was facilitated by an 
arrangement made with the Cunard White 
Star line which kept the Aquitania on 
the north Atlantic run and provided over 
12,000 priority berths for immigrants. 
This arrangement, but expanded to cover 
15,400 priorities, has been continued for the 
year 1949. The Government also assisted 
in the conversion of a German prize vessel 
which is now known as the Beaverbrae and 
is engaged in carrying to this country from 
continental Europe, close relatives of 
persons resident in Canada. Finally, the 
Government has arranged with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines for 10,000 air passages 
to be made available to immigrants from 
the United Kingdom between the Ist. of 
July, 1948, and the 31st of March, 1949. 

“During the year immigration offices were 
opened or reopened in Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Rome.” 

More detailed statistics of immigration to 
Canada during 1948 appear in the Labour 
Statistics section of this issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE. 
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“Margaret Mackintosh is 


Retirement the Canadian authority on 
of Miss M. labour legislation and trade 
Mackintosh, union law. She is one of a 
outstanding small group of distinguished 
authority on civil servants in Ottawa 
Canadian whose titles give no evi- 


dence of their intrinsic value 
to the Dominion, but whose 
work and influence have an important long- 
range effect upon our history. She is 
described in the civil service listing as 
‘Industrial Research Worker.’ She is a 
zealot. What she herself has made of a 
post that might have been colourless is the 
measure of herself. There are a number 
of women of her stature in similar work 
in the United States. In Canada, as a 
woman, she is unique.” 

This paragraph by a discerning outside 
observer, writing for one of Canada’s lead- 
ing periodicals, epitomizes the distinguished 
service of Miss Margaret Mackintosh, 
MBE, now retiring because of ill-health 
from her duties as Chief of the Legislation 
Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour. 

Graduating with honours from Queen’s 
University, she found her métier in the 
Department of Labour. She came to the 
Department in 1916 under F. A. Ackland, 
then Deputy Minister. 

A pioneer in the analysis of Canadian 
legislation, she was also keenly interested 
in the development of labour standards; 
and in this connection she was active in 
Canada’s association with the International 
Labour Organization, and in the field of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. Her direct 
and incisive mind made her well-qualified 
to work in the tradition, which she herself 
helped to mould, of objectivity in the study 
of labour problems. 

One of the important functions of the 
Department is the compilation of a com- 
pendium of the labour laws and regu- 
lations of this country. Since 1919, Miss 
Mackintosh has developed this project until 
her annual report on “Labour Legislation 
in Canada,” with its basic consolidations, 
has become a standard work of reference 
on labour law. 

Miss Mackintosh played a prominent 
part in the organization of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation—a body which includes mem- 
bers of commissions, boards, and Depart- 
ments of Labour from every province, and 
which has as its object improved and 
uniform standards of labour legislation and 
enforcement. 


labour law 
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It was natural that she should become 
the consultant of those specialists who delve 
into the intricacies of labour legislation. 
Accordingly, from Universities and pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour, there 
gravitated a steady stream of inquiry on 
those problems that are now recognized as 
of major importance in the social-economic 
structure of the country. 

A phase of her work that attracted her 
special interest was her particular concern 
with the problems of women and children. 

Miss Mackintosh has written on many 
phases of labour problems for government 
and other publications. Perhaps the most 
outstanding of her publications are her 
brochures on “Government Intervention in 
Labour Disputes in Canada” and “Trade 
Union Law in Canada.” 

Among her other publications are: “An 
Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada,” 
“The Canadian Labour Movement—An 
Historical Analysis;” “War Labour Policies 
in Canada;” “The Co-operative Movement 
in Canada;” “Labour Legislation in Canada 
—A Historical Outline of the Principal 
Dominion and Provincial Labour Laws;” 
“Legislation Concerning Collective Labour 
Agreements.” 

It was in recognition of her contribution 
to research in Canadian labour legislation 
and its influence on Canadian social and 
economic development that in the King’s 
Birthday Honours of 1943 Miss Mackintosh 


“was awarded the MBE. 


From many quarters the hope is 
expressed that as her health permits, Miss 
Mackintosh will find new channels for 
putting to use her unequalled experience in 
labour legislation. 


Briefs on behalf of hourly- 
paid employees of the 
Federal Government were 
presented recently by the 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

Both the TLC and the CCL requested 
recognition and full collective bargaining 
rights for organized Federal Government 
employees, leading to signed agreements. 

Both organizations also sought the five- 
day, forty-hour week; payment for over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half, with 
double-time for Saturdays, Sundays and 
statutory holidays; improved provisions for 
and vacations with pay, and statutory 
holidays; a contributory superannuation 
fund; and a cumulative sick-leave fund. 


Working 
conditions of 
hourly-paid 
Government 
employees 


Both briefs stressed the desirability of 
joint labour-management consultation. 

In view of the fact that the Treasury 
Board Committee was dealing first with 
leave conditions, the brief of the Civil 
Service Federation was confined to this 
subject. It requested two weeks’ annual 
leave with pay, cumulative sick leave, ten 
statutory holidays, and cumulative special 
leave. The Federation will submit requests 
on other aspects of the conditions of 
prevailing rates employees at a later date. 


A bill to enact a Labour 


Intreduction Code for the Province 
and with- of Quebee was introduced 
drawal of in the Assembly on 
Quebec January 19, but was with- 
Labour Code drawn for further study on 


February 9. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, announced that the withdrawal 
was for the session only, and was intended 
to provide time for the study of repre- 
sentations received since the publication of 
the bill and to hear further suggestions. 
Such suggestions had been invited at the 
time the bill was introduced. 

The proposed Labour Code would con- 
solidate, with important revisions, several 
existing Provincial Acts concerning labour 
relations, disputes, public service disputes, 
incorporation of trade unions, juridical 
extension of collective agreements, and 
minimum wages. 

Among the new provisions in the Code 
are some which evoked opposition from 
labour organizations and other groups. One 
clause which aroused particular controversy 
would bar from certification by the Labour 
Relations Board an employee association 
having as an officer or representative any 
person who is a Communist or Marxist, or 
who supports or co-operates in any way 
with a party recognized as such, or who is 
“notoriously known” as a “follower, preacher 
or propagandist of the Communist or 
Marxist doctrine.” 

This section of the Code was immediately 
opposed by both the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in statements issued by 
their respective presidents, Messrs. A. R. 
Mosher and Percy Bengough, intimating 
that the section might be interpreted so as 
to affect adversely many besides Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers. The Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
also included this section of the Code 
among those to which it took exception. 

Upon further consideration of the bill, 
labour organizations also protested, among 
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other things: the requirement that associa- 
tions have their books audited by an 
auditor (this, it was felt, would place an 
undue expense on a union); the requirement 
that unions supply various financial and 
other information, not only to their mem- 
bers, but also to the Labour Relations 
Board (which contains employer representa- 
tion) ; restrictions on union security; certain 
of the procedures involved in certification, 
negotiation and conciliation; restrictions on 
the right to strike; and restrictions on 
collective bargaining and strikes by public 
service employees. 

Early in February representatives of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(AFL), the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour met in a two-day conference 
and agreed to form a joint committee, to 
be known as the “joint Conference of 
Organized Labour of the Province of 
Quebec.” This group sent a telegram to 
the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
the Province, requesting withdrawal of the 
bil. It was announced that the Joint 
Conference would be a permanent body. 

Co-operation of the three major labour 
groups in this manner was unprecedented 
within the Province. (Last year, however, 
the TLC and CCL had combined at the 
national level to submit a joint request to 
the Dominion Government for disallowance 
of the Prince Edward Island Trade Union 
Act (L.G., July, 1948, p. 695), and these 
two organizations have also co-operated in 
British Columbia.) 

The bill was also opposed by the Quebec 
Superior Council of Labour, which includes 
representatives of employers, labour, eco- 
nomists and sociologists. 


Owing to war exigencies, 
ILO the International Labour 
establishes Office moved to Montreal 
Canada in 1940. Recently, it was 
Branch decided to re-institute its 


headquarters at Geneva. 
Accordingly it was decided to establish a 
Canada Branch in conformity with the 
policy of having Branch offices in leading 
industrial countries. 

The functions of the Canada Branch will 
be to maintain liaison with the Labour and 
other Government Departments at Ottawa, 
with provincial Labour Departments, and 
with organizations of employers and workers 
and other interested bodies. 

The Canada Branch is at Montreal, but 
it is anticipated that it will be moved to 
Ottawa shortly. 
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After 33 years in the public 


V.C. Phelan service of Canada, Vincent 


heads Cyril Phelan has _ been 
Canadian appointed Director, Interna- 
ILO Branch tional Labour Office, Cana- 


dian Branch. He took over 
his new duties on February 15. 

Mr. Phelan was born at Parkhill, Ontario, 
and received his high school and university 
education in Ottawa. He is a graduate of 
St. Patrick’s College, which is affiliated with 
the University of Ottawa. 

He entered the employ of the Post Office 
Department at Ottawa in 1916, and four 
years later was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. He held various positions 
in the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment up to 1936, including several years 
as Assistant Director of the Dominion- 
Provincial Employment Service. For a 
time he was Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour and for two years was Director of 
Registration under the National Employ- 
ment Commission. 

When the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission was established in 1940, Mr. Phelan 
became its first Chief Employment Officer, 
a position he held for two years, prior to 
his appointment as Director of Information 
for the Department of Labour. He served 
on a number of departmental and inter- 
departmental committees that dealt with 
employment and public information during 
the Second World War, and was chairman 
of a subcommittee that assisted in drafting 
the employment provisions of the legislation 
designed to regulate the post-war employ- 
ment of Canadian war veterans. 

As Director of Registration under the 
National Employment Commission in 1936- 
38 he organized the national registration of 
people on relief all across Canada. 

As Chief Employment Officer he was the 
chief architect of the national system of 
public employment offices set up under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940. 

From the conclusion of hostilities in 1945 
until the end of 1948, he was a Canadian 
representative at fourteen international con- 
ferences held severally in Paris, Copenhagen, 
London, Geneva, Cleveland, Toledo, Seattle, 
and Montreal, as well as the Commonwealth 
Conference on Social Security in London in 
1947. At most of these conferences he took 
a prominent part, acting as general chairman 
at three ILO conferences and sub-committee 
chairman at a number of maritime and 
industrial meetings. 

These activities naturally developed into 
his becoming European representative of the 
Department of Labour dealing with Dis- 
placed Persons and immigration from the 
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United Kingdom and carrying on liaison 
with Departments of Labour in Europe. 

For more than 20 years Mr. Phelan took 
an active interest in Civil Service activities 
and served as President of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada for 19 years. He was 
a member of the Executive of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment 
Services and was elected International 
President at the Kansas City convention 
in 1940. 


Changes have been made 


Annual in the method of renewal 
renewal of of unemployment insurance 
unemploy- books at the beginning of 
ment the fiscal year on April 1. 
insurance In former years, employers 
books were required to deliver 


their books to the nearest 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on April 1. 

This year, instructions have been sent to 
employers by the local offices. In certain 
cases of employers who have large pay- 
rolls, the local manager has been empowered 
to arrange for the renewal on the premises 
of the employer. 


The new books provide space for con- 
tributions beginning February 28, so that 
contributions made after February 26 may 
be made, either in the current book or in 
the new book, depending upon the date the 
renewal takes place. If instructions are 
followed carefully by employers it is 
expected that the new plan will improve 
the service rendered by the Commission. 

The attention of both employers and 
workers is drawn to the Regulations 
requiring that an employee’s insurance 
book should be stamped up to date and 
handed to him on separation from employ- 
ment. The book can then be handed to 
the new employer immediately upon enter- 
ing a new job. Failure to observe this 
regulation carefully, either by the employer 
or the worker, leads to delay and possible 
confusion, with the added danger that the 
worker may lose credit for some of his 
contributions. 


The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions require :— 
(1) Employers to obtain an insurance 


book promptly for each new insur- 
able employee; 


(2) That contributions be recorded within 
72 hours of each pay day; 


(3) That when an employee separates 
from his employment, his book must 
be given to him by his employer 
immediately upon separation. 


If an employer of insured workers hires 
an employee who has no insurance book, 
application for one should be made at once 
to the nearest local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


The Unemployment Insur- 


Real estate ance Commission has made 


agents in a regulation excluding from 
excepted the coverage of the Act 
employment real estate agents who are 


paid solely by commission. 
This is an amendment to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Coverage Regulations, 1948. 
The amending regulation has been approved 
by Order in Council P.C. 5838, dated 
December 17, 1948, and is effective from 
January 12, 1949, the date of its publica- 
tion in the Canada Gazette. 

There had been a good deal of uncer- 
tainty among real estate firms ever since 
the inception of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act whether their agents on commis- 
sion are employees under contract of 
service and therefore subject to the Act, 
or independent operators who can be con- 
sidered as in business on their own account. 
Some agents have been insured, but it has 
been difficult to decide the status of a good 
many others in view of the limited degree 
of control exercised over them by the firms 
employing them. 

~Where persons working in insurable 
employment and persons working in non- 
insurable employment are employed under 
conditions and terms of service that are so 
similar as to result in anomalies in the 
operation of the Act. the Commission is 
empowered by regulation to treat the 
whole class as non-insurable. The Commis- 
sion has now done this as regards real 
estate agents by passing the new regulation. 


The effect is that a real estate agent, 
whether or not he is an employee, is now 
excepted so far as his activities as a real 
estate agent are concerned, provided he is 
paid solely by commission. However, 
salaried employees of a real estate firm, 
such as stenographic and clerical staff, 
remain insurable. 


In the House of Commons 


Inquiry on February 1, Mr. Angus 
as to dis- MacInnis (Vancouver East) 
allowance inquired whether the Gov- 
of P.E.I. ernment planned to take 
labour Act action to disallow the Prince 


Edward Island Trade Union 

Act as had been requested by labour repre- 
sentatives (L.G., July, 1948, p. 695). 

Replying, two days later, the Hon. Stuart 

S. Garson, Minister of Justice, said: “My 
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information is that the Government of 
Prince Edward Island proposes at the 
approaching session of the Legislature to 
introduce a measure to amend the statute 
in question. Final action on the petition 
for disallowance has been delayed pending 
action by the Prince Edward Island Legis- 
lature to amend the statute accordingly.” 


In a statement on wage 


CCL unions policy issued on January 11, 
advised to the Executive Council of 
seek wage the Canadian Congress of 
increases Labour announced that it 


considered general wage in- 
creases for Canadian workers to be justified 
by present conditions. 

The statement said that “unprecedented 
profits, increased productivity, existing 
inequalities and the necessity for estab- 
lishing rates which would provide a decent 
standard of living made it necessary for 
workers to demand an upward adjustment 
of wages in 1949. The amount of increases 
to be asked will be determined by indi- 
vidual unions in the light of conditions in 
their industries and plants. The state- 
ments of corporations show that wage 
increases can be absorbed without increas- 
ing prices.” 

The Congress also said that it was 
recommending to its unions that strong 
efforts be made in the negotiation of new 
contracts to obtain social security provi- 
sions, eliminate the existing differentials in 
rates paid male and female workers, 
establish the 40-hour week and strive for 
a guaranteed annual wage. 


House-building activity con- 


Housing tinued to reach new high 
activity levels during the first nine 
in Canada, months of 1948, it is 
1948 reported in the October 


issue of Housing in Canada, 
a factual summary published quarterly by 
the Economic Research Department, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The pace of building continued to press 
on the material producing industries. 
Despite a general increase in the output 
of building materials in 1948. stocks 
remained low and shortages of individual 
items developed from time to time. 

Employment in the construction industry 
reached an unprecedented peak of 323,000 
in September, 14 per cent more than in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Average 
employment over the first three-quarters 
was 16 per cent higher in 1948 than in 1947. 

Earnings as well as employment moved 
up. Average hourly rates paid to con- 
struction tradesmen increased 9 per cent 
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during the first nine months of 1948. The 
composite index of hourly wage rates of 
construction tradesmen (including holiday 
pay allowances), based on information 
covering eight trades in 15 Canadian 
centres and their environs, rose from 162-8 
in December, 1947, to 177-7 in September, 
1948. The corresponding increase during 
1947 was 11 per cent. 

Time lost through strikes in the building 
industry in 1948 totalled 30,396 man- 
working days during the first 10 months, 
a decline of 8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Over two-thirds 
of the time loss took place in April and 
May, the period during which the principal 
wage increases of the year occurred. 

“The most encouraging sign in the con- 
struction cost field in 1948,” the report 
states, “is the levelling off of the marked 
price increases of 1946 and 1947.” The 
combined index of building material whole- 
sale prices and wage rates in construction 
trades increased 7 per cent from January 
to September, 1948, as compared with 17 
per cent in 1947. 


In co-operation with local 
union leaders and several 
universities, officials of the 
Canadian Congress of 
Labour have been carrying 
out, during the winter months, a program 
of education im various centres across 
Canada, Broadly speaking, the program as 
described by Mr. A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Congress, “is indicative of the 
expanding activities and interests of our 
Congress. Labour has a very definite and 
constructive role in the hfe of the com- 
munity and of the nation as a whole. 
Through the schools and week-end insti- 
tutes. . . we are training members to be 
better Canadians and better trade unionists.” 

Commencing in January and continuing 
until early in April, between 40 and 50 
week-end institutes will have been pro- 
vided in as many communities throughout 
the country. It is expected that by the 
time the program is completed a total of 
more than 5,000 union members will have 
benefited from the courses. 

The manner of conducting the institutes 
follows a general pattern. Lectures and 
opportunities for discussions are provided 
on such topics as labour legislation and 
arbitration, collective bargaining, the func- 
tions of shop. stewards, how to make local 
unions more effective, job evaluation, 
labour-management relations, trade unions 
in relation to the public, labour’s social 
and economic objectives and trade unions 
and co-operatives. 


Program of 
education 


of CCL 
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In most instances, all-day sessions, con- 
ducted by national and other prominent 
Congress officials, are held on Saturday and 
Sunday with a dinner meeting on Sunday 
evening to which are invited prominent 
citizens of the community. Whenever it 
can be arranged, “a one-day political action 
workshop” is held on Monday, followed in 
the evening by a mass rally of all Canadian 
Congress of Labour members in the area. 

In addition to the week-end institutes, 
a “week-long winter school” was con- 
ducted, in co-operation with the University 
of Toronto, at Ajax, Ontario, and a four- 
day staff seminar was held at the Guild of 
All Arts, Scarboro, Ontario. The Ajax 
school followed the pattern of that held 
there in January, 1948 (L.G., April, 1948, 
p. 294). Courses were given by university 
professors and labour leaders on job evalua- 
tion, time studies, union contracts, problems 
in industrial organization, economic and 
political trends, corporation finance and 
trade union publicity. Following much the 
same pattern as the instruction given at 
Ajax, courses were provided at the univer- 
sities of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Western Ontario, McGill, Dalhousie and St. 
Francis Xavier. 


More than three hundred 


Good-will representatives of manage- 
meeting of ment, labour and govern- 
management ment attended a “good-will” 


meeting at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, on Decem- 
ber 28. Approximately 8,000 
employees, all members of TLC unions, 
from 15 major industries in the Province 
of Quebec, were represented. 

Chief spokesmen of the evening were: 
Mr. C. C. Thackray, President of the 
Dominion Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited; Mr. Percy R. Bengough, CBE, 
President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; and Mr. Gerard 
Thibault, who conveyed to the meeting 
greetings from the Minister of Labour for 
the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. Thackray spoke on the need for 
management and employees to work 
together. “The business of collective 
bargaining has become the cornerstone of 
industrial good-will,” he said. The obliga- 
tion of adhering to the terms of a contract 
rests equally with management and union,” 
he added. “To the extent that this is 
carried out, both in letter and in spirit, 
industrial peace and progress will result.” 
Emphasizing the importance of produc- 
tivity, Mr. Thackray said that high man- 
hour productivity is the “greatest assurance 


and labour 
at Montreal 


we can have of good wages, good working 
conditions and maintenance of a reasonable 
level of prices.” 


Mr. Bengough referred to the friendly 
spirit of co-operation existing between 
unions of the Trades and Labour Congress 
and employers. “Our interests are iden- 
tical,” he added. Good industrial relations, 
he said, are the general rule throughout 
Canada, and the fact that labour disputes 
are treated as news is a tribute to both 
employers and workers. 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has not the authority to order or 
advise its affiliated membership to take 
strike action,’ Mr. Bengough told the 
meeting. Participation in sympathetic 
strike movements, or any other action on 
the part of its members which would 
violate contracts, is not approved. 


British, American and Dutch 


Withdrawal labour organizations form- 
of support ally abandoned the World 
from WFTU Federation of Trade Unions 


at a meeting of the WFTU 
Executive Committee on January 19. In 
withdrawing from the WFTU, Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, representing the British Trades 
Union Congress, and Mr. James Carey, 
of the U.S. Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, charged that it was operating as 
a Communist propaganda agency. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Mr. Deakin claimed 
that a provision in the original 1945 charter 
of the WFTU, excluding domination by 
any one political ideology, was being 
violated. Acting on the instructions of the 
TUC General Council (L.G., Jan., p. 14), 
he introduced a motion calling for com- 
plete suspension of WFTU activity for one 
year. This, he said, was defeated by the 
WFTU Executive Committee by a vote 
of 4 to 3, with delegates from Russia, 
Italy, China and France opposing the 
British, Dutch and American representatives. 
Mr. Deakin and Mr. Carey were subse- 
quently reported to be contemplating the 
formation of a new international trade 
union organization consisting of anti- 
Communist labour groups. The American 
Federation of Labour was also stated to 
be interested in the establishment of such 
a new group. (The AFL had always 
refused to join the WFTU because of the 
participation of Russian trade unions.) 
The position of Canadian labour organ- 
izations towards the WFTU is as follows. 
The Trades and Labour Congress sent 


delegates to the first World Trade Union 
Conference, held in London, England, in 
February, 1945, which laid the groundwork 
for the formation of the Federation (L.G., 
April, 1945, p. 557), but the TLC did not 
participate in any further meetings. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour. on 
the other hand, played an active part in 
the early work of the Federation but in 
recent months has become critical of the 
tactics followed by that organization. On 
January 11 the Executive Council of the 
CCL adopted the following resolution, 
advocating the abolition of the WFTU and 
declaring its willingness to support a new 
international organization which would 
concern itself with the day-to-day probiems 
of workers throughout the world:— 


The World Federation of Trade Unions 
is four years old. It came into being at 
the request of workers in many countries 
who believed that the interests of workers 
in all lands are alike, and that they should 
unite on a world-wide basis with a view 
to protecting the interests of all workers 
in all countries. 

Since the formation of the World F Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, it has not functioned 
on a basis of benefit to the workers in 
their immediate problems. The WFTU 
has, instead, become a political agency, 
the chief function of which is to operate 
as a sounding-board for Russian political 
policies. It has not concerned itself with 
the practical problems of the workers. The 
main reason for this lack of attention to 
the workers’ problems is that the unions 
in Russia and its satellite nations are 
nothing short of glorified state company 
unions, and have no other purpose in the 
international field than that of promoting 
the political interests of the Russian state. 
Where the unions of the West are free 
and able to challenge the policies of their 
respective governments, the Soviet unions. 
because of their state company status, are 
virtual prisoners of their government. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
is, therefore, comprised of one-half free 
unions, as representing the West, and the 
other half captive unions as representing 
Russia and its satellite nations. This can- 
not continue. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions is not a legitimate world 
trade union body, and cannot be until 
unions in all countries are free and able to 
challenge all governments in the interests 
of the people they represent. 

Because of the aforesaid reasons, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour takes the 
position that, as constituted, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions should be 
abolished. The Congress calls upon the 
workers of all nations to assert their 
rights to be free as working men with a 
voice in determining their own affairs, 
and further declares itself ready to sup- 
port a world trade-union body wherein 
the chief and principal qualification should 
be that the unions of all nations shall be 
free institutions, devoting themselves to the 
day-to-day welfare of the workers and the 
people of all lands. 
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Although for many years 
the E. B. Eddy Gompany of 
Hull, Quebec, has granted, 
on a voluntary basis, retire- 
ment allowances to its 
employees, a more compre- 
hensive plan was put into effect during the 
past year. 

All regular employees are eligible to join 
the plan when they have completed five 
years of continuous service with the Com- 
pany and have attained age 30. A full 
time employee throughout the year is con- 
sidered a regular employee for the purposes 
of the plan. 

Employees are required to contribute 
four cents for each dolar of their basic 
salaries or wages and such contributions 
are not subject to income tax. It is esti- 
mated that “the total yearly future service 
contributions of the Company will be 
approximately the same as the yearly total 
of the employee contributions.” In addi- 
tion, the Company pays administration 
costs, and is providing contributions to 
cover the past service of employees prior 
to the introduction of the scheme, 

The plan is administered by trustees 
under a Trust Agreement, executed between 
the Company and the trustees. 

The normal age for retirement has been 
set at 65 years for men and 60 years for 
women, but provision is made in the plan 
for earlier retirement in cases of total 
disability or other special circumstances. 
Provision is made also for increasing the 
amount of a retirement income, if an 
employee desires to do so. In such a case 
the employee authorizes the Company to 
deduct an additional one per cent or two 
per cent from his earnings. Limited con- 
tributions may also be made for past 
services. Such contributions do not change 
the contributions made by the Company. 

Benefit 1s calculated on the basis that an 
eligible employee will receive an annual 
retirement income, payable monthly, of one 
and one-half per cent of his total earnings 
from the date of his becoming a member 
of the plan to his normal retirement date. 

Adjustment on a different basis is being 
made for employees with service before the 
commencement of the plan. 


The plan contains certain provisions 
regarding beneficiaries of employees who die 
before retirement or before having received 
in retirement allowance an amount equal 
to their \contributions; also concerning 
employees who leave the company’s employ, 
and concerning alternative types of retire- 
ment income, 


Retirement 
income plan 


of EK. B. Eddy 
Company 
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According to the United 


Employment, Kingdom Information Office, 
wages and the number of persons in 
prices in civilian employment in 
Britain Britain in October, 1948, 
in 1948 was 19,209,000 compared 


with 18,862,000 a year earlier, 

Unemployment in November, 1948, stood 
at 328,000, one and a half per cent of 
the working population, compared with 
282,000 a year earlier. 

The index of wage rates at the end of 
November (June, 1947100) had risen to 
107 compared with 103 in November, 1947. 

The cost-of-living index stood at 109 in 
November, 1948, compared with a figure 
of 103 a year earlier (June, 1947100). 
“Wages and prices have thus kept fairly 
steady during 1948,” the Information 
Office comments. “So far as the cost of 
living is concerned, there has been a fall 
of one point from the June peak of 110.” 


Industrial production in 1947 was about 
8 per cent higher than pre-war, and in 
1948 it was probably about 20 per cent 
higher than pre-war. 


Exports in 1947 were 9 per cent greater 
by volume than in 1938. In 1948 (taking 
the figure for the first 11 months) they 
were 35 per cent above 1938. 

Imports in 1947 were 23 per cent less by 
volume than in 1938. In 1948 (taking the 
figure for the first 9 months) they were 19 
per cent less than in 1938. Imports in 
other words, have been kept down to about 
one-fifth less than pre-war, 


Following up its previously 


Communism announced campaign against 
within Communism (L.G., Jan, 
British 1949, p. 14), the General 


Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress 
recently sent a detailed statement of 
Communist methods to the executives of 
all affiliated unions. 


“The Communist party openly acknowl- 
edges the existence of machinery it has 
built up inside the trade union movement,” 
it says. “In its report to the annual con- 
ference of the Communist party early this 
year, the executive committee claimed that 
regular contact was maintained with leading 
comrades in industries and the professions 
through the work of separate advisory 
committees and the monthly meetings held 
after each meeting of the executive 
committee. 


“These contacts have been built up with 
‘leading comrades’ in the unions over a 
long period of years. .. .” 


trade unions 


The statement describes the work of 
industrial committees which have been set 
up in the major industries with member- 
ship drawn from Communists inside unions. 
These committees meet regularly, and “are 
supphed with speakers’ notes and other 
material produced at the party centre. It 
is one of the responsibilities of the general 
secretary of the party to issue from head- 
quarters a weekly letter to the district 
secretaries and regional officers of the party, 
giving them instructions on decisions taken 
by the central committees of the party, 
particularly the political committee and 
other national committees. A weekly ser- 
vice of information is provided by the 
propaganda department. 

“In delegate conferences of unions, union 
branches, and every other trade union 
meeting which it is possible for Communists 
to enter, speakers’ notes, written questions 
and similar material are placed in the hands 
of the party’s workers for the furtherance 
of the party’s propaganda. In like manner 
resolutions on political questions, which 
have really nothing to do with the regular 
business of union branches, are circulated 
from the party centre to Communists and 
fellow-trevellers in the branches to raise at 
their meetings. This wide network has 
been built up, as the TUC General Council 
emphasized in its statement on November 
24, on the basis of co-operation with indi- 
vidual trade unionists. Not a few of these 
hold official positions in their unions. 
Without this co-operation the aims of the 
Communist organization cannot be effec- 
tively furthered, since the party centre, 
which directs the whole of these subversive 
activities, exists outside the trade union 
movement.” 


A bill providing for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and revival of the Wagner 


New labour 
bill proposed 


in U.S.A. Act with a few amendments 
was put before a Committee 
of the United States Senate late in 


January. The bill was drafted under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice J. Tobin, in accordance with 
instructions from President Truman. 

One of the most important features of 
the new bill is the procedure it sets forth 
for handling “national emergency” disputes. 
The Taft-Hartley Act contains provision 
for court injunctions in such cases (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 420). Under the bill, the 
President would issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the parties to continue, or resume, 
work in the public interest. He would 
appoint an emergency board which would 


make recommendations within twenty-five 
days for settling the dispute. The pro- 
clamation period would run an additional 
five days, unless extended by consent of 
both parties, 

The bill says the parties “shall” observe 
the proclamation, but no actual enforce- 
ment methods are specified: Also, accept- 
ance of the emergency board’s findings 
would be voluntary. 


The bill would also abolish such features 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as: (1) the ban 
on the closed shop and regulation of the 
union shop; (2) the requirements for the 
filing of non-Communist affidavits and 
union financial and other data; (3) the. 
restriction on union welfare and retirement 
funds; (4) the limitations on union political 
activities; (5) the ban on  foremen’s 
collective bargaining rights; (6) the ban 
on strikes by government workers; (7) the 
prohibition of mass picketing; (8) the ban 
on excessive union initiation fees; (9) the 
guarantee to employers of freedom of 
speech to oppose unions; (10) the provi- 
sion on rights of employers or others to 
sue unions; (11) the clause permitting 
decertification elections, and (12) the provi- 
sion creating the office of general counsel 
independent of the NLRB. 

In regard to state laws regulating the 
closed shop, the bill would provide that 
such laws are superseded in cases involving 
industries engaged in inter-state commerce. 

While the new measure would outlaw 
certain “unjustifiable secondary boycotts” 
and jurisdictional disputes, it has no pro- 
vision against secondary boycotts in support 
of better wages, hours and working condi- 


tions. The present law bans all secondary 
boycotts. 

The Emergency Services Act 
Essential of the State of Victoria, 
Services Australia, proclaimed on 
Act in November 15, prohibits 
Victoria, strikes in essential indus- 
Australia tries without an official 

strike ballot first having 
been taken. The Act is intended to protect 


the community against interruption or 
dislocation of such essential services as 
transport, fuel, light, power, water, and 
sewerage. 

The Act had been passed early in the 
year, and the Government proclaimed it 
when a bread strike in Melbourne was 
followed by a gas strike. 

Two days after the proclamation, a 
number of unions staged a one-day protest 
strike, This strike was believed to be 
instigated by Communist union leaders. 
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The Melbourne Trades Hall Council 
repudiated the action of unions involved in 
the twenty-four hour stoppage by a vote of 
142 to 89. The Council also condemned 
the State Government for its “hasty and 
ill-advised action,’ in proclaiming the 
Essential Services Act. 

The Act provides that where a service 
is or is likely to be interrupted or dislo- 
cated, an emergency in relation to that 
service may be declared to exist, and the 
Minister may provide, operate, control, 
regulate and direct the service during the 
period of emergency. 

Penalties are provided for taking part in 
a strike in an essential service without 
majority approval of the strike by a secret 
ballot, conducted by the Chief Electoral 
Officer. Provision is made for majority 
decision by secret ballot as to whether a 
strike shall continue. Lockouts in essen- 
tial services are illegal. 


A recent issue of Employ- 


Indian ment News, published by 
Employment the Employment Service of 
Service India, indicates that the 
deals with Service has evidently met 
obstruction strong opposition from 

labour contractors and 


jobbers who see it as a menace to their 
business. One article says, in part, that 
“the jobber must be made to know that 
the days of trafficking in human beings 
are gone, never to return. The Employ- 
ment Exchanges have been instructed that 
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where they expect obstruction from middle- 
men and contractors, candidates should be 
sent to employers under the escort of a 
guide, or, if necessary, with an officer, so 
that the machinations of interested parties 
may not prevent their candidates reporting 
to the employer. 

“Employers too have a responsibility in 
the matter. If they want the Employment 
Exchanges to serve them, they should 
create conditions under which these could 
operate efficiently and without obstruction.” 

The publication records placement during 
last August of 27,069 employment seekers, 
649 of whom were women. The Employ- 
ment Service has developed apprenticeship 
and vocational training. There is a pro- 
gram for disabled persons. 


Eire’s Social Welfare Act, 


Social adopted in November, 
Welfare Act 1948, is described in the 
of Eire December issue of the 

Bulletin of the Interna- 


tional Social Security Association. 

The Act, which is a composite one, deals 
with seven of the services administered by 
the Department of Social Welfare. Of 
these, National Health Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ (contributory) Pensions are con- 
tributory schemes; while Widows’ and 
Orphans’ (non-contributory) Pensions, Old 
Age Pensions, Blind Pensions and Unem- 
ployment Assistance are non-contributory. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1947, BY INDUSTRY® 


About one-third of the employed wage and salary earners 
m Canada in 1947 were employed under the provisions of 
a collective agreement. The number was about 12 per cent 
greater than in the previous year due in part to the inclusion 
of workers in establishments not previously operating under 
agreements and in part to higher employment. 


In the year 1947, there were 1,185,551 
workers employed under the terms of 
collective agreements in Canada, an increase 
of 11-7 per cent over the 1946 total number. 
Classified by industrial groups, the compila- 
tion shown in the accompanying table has 
been made from information supplied by 
employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour in Canada in 1947, 
supplemented by additional information 
from employers and from unions. 

This is the second time such a compila- 
tion has been made; and the accompanying 
table thus contains comparable figures for 
1946 and 1947. The figures for 1946 have 
been revised slightly since they were first 
published in the Lasour Gazettes for March, 


members, but under all other agreements 
non-union members are affected by the 
terms of the agreement as well as union 
members. Also, employees may be mem- 
bers of unions in some cases where no 
collective agreements have been made. 


*A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many 
years and summaries of representative agreements 
are published each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
The Research and Statistics Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. Seven of these studies have been 
made covering: the Pulp and Paper Industry; the 
Manufacture of Iron and Steel and their Products; 
the Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, 
Non Metallic Mineral Products and Chemical Prod- 
ucts; the Coal Mining Industry; the Fishing 
Industry; Numbers of Workers Affected by Collec- 


1948. tive Agreements in Canada, 1946 by Industry; 
The number of workers under agreement Extent of Collective Bargaining between Unions 
and Employers’ Associations or Groups. These 


does not correspond to the union member- have been published in previous issues and have 


ship. In cases of closed and union shop also been printed as separate bulletins. Copies of 
agreements, all those affected are union most of these bulletins are available, on request. 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND WORKERS COVERED BY 
Thousands COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


900 





Trade Workers : Trade Workers 

Union covered by Union covered by 
Membership Collective Membership Collective 
: Agreements Agreements 


Actual union membership in Canada was 
912,124, in 1947 and 831,697 in 1946 (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1226). 

The total number of wage-earners and 
salaried workers employed at November 8, 
1947, was 3,334,000, as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (based on a 
one per cent sample of the population and 
therefore subject to sampling error). The 
percentage of employed workers affected by 
agreements in all industries in 1947, there- 
fore, was 35-6. By main industrial groups, 
the percentages were: Agriculture—nil; 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping—44-7; Mining 
—71-2; Manufacturng—50-4; Electricity 
and Gas—49-6; Transportation and Com- 
munication—75-2; Trade—5:2; Finance and 
Insurance—nil; Service—8:2. 

The increase in the number of workers 
covered by agreements in 1947 compared 
with the previous year, was due partially to 
higher employment, as indicated by official 
figures, as well as to the fact that many 
additional agreements were signed to in- 
clude workers in establishments not pre- 
viously operating under agreements. The 
more important changes are noted below. 

In the logging industry, agreements were 
in force only in British Columbia and 
Northwestern Ontario. The increase in the 
numbers covered was due to higher employ- 

-ment. In coal mining, the decline in the 
numbers under agreement was due to some- 
what lower employment in the industry. In 
metal mining, a decrease was recorded in 
the number under agreement while total 
employment was higher than in 1946. This 
decrease was due to the fact that a number 
of agreements in force in 1946 were no 
longer in effect in 1947. 

Among manufacturing industries, the more 
important increases due to higher employ- 
ment in the establishments covered were 
pulp and paper, automobile manufacturing 
and shipbuilding. In certain other indus- 
tries in this group, however, the increase was 
due mainly to additional establishments 
being covered by agreements. These are: 
primary textiles and a number of metal 
products industries. Increases in cartage and 
trucking and in trade are largely accounted 
for by new agreements in these industries. 

The table includes not only agreements 
between employers and national and inter- 
national unions but also those in which the 
workers were represented by independent 
local unions, associations of employees or 
plant councils, whose membership was con- 
fined to the employees of one company and 
which were not affiliated with any central 
labour organization. The total number of 
workers under agreement who are repre- 

.sented by such employees’ associations, 
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plant councils and unions not affiliated with 
any national or international labour organ- 
ization was 91,835 or 7-8 per cent of the 
total number of workers affected by all 
agreements. 

The table shows in the second and fourth 
columns the number of workers affected by 
agreements extended under the Collective 
Agreement Act of the Province of Quebec. 
Under this Act, the terms of agreements 
made between a number of employers and a 
union or unions may, under certain condi- 
tions, be extended by provincial Order in - 
Council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone affected, 
or even to the whole province. A number 
of the agreements made in the province of 
Quebec have been so extended, notably in 
the construction industry, the boot and shoe, 
fur, clothing, printing, garages and service 
station industries. The figures as to the 
number affected are those issued by the 
provincial government. In some cases more 
complete union agreements, dealing with 
union security and other clauses not covered 
by the Act, exist in the same industry and 
are therefore included in the first two 
columns of each year in the table. How- 
ever, any duplication is eliminated in the 
third and sixth, or “total” columns. 

The number of workers affected by agree- 
ments was obtained in almost all cases from 
reports from employers. An exception is the 
construction industry. In this industry no 
survey of employers was made in 1946 and 
for that year, for agreements outside the 
province of Quebec, an estimate was made 
from the membership of those local unions 
whose agreements were on file. For 1947, 
information from builders’ exchanges, indi- 
vidual employers and local unions was used. 
Other exceptions are union agreements 
signed by a number of employers with very 
small numbers of workers, from which 
employers no reports were received. In 
these cases the union’s estimate was used. 

In addition to the agreements made 
between one employer and one union for 
one establishment, there are: agreements 
between one employer and one union for a 
number of establishments in different locali- 
ties, e.g., meatpacking companies; separate 
agreements between one employer and a 
number of unions, e.g., certain pulp and 
paper companies; agreements between an 
association or a number of employers and 
one union, e.g., in the clothing manufac- 
turing industry. The number of agree- 
ments, therefore, does not correspond to the 
number of establishments affected by agree- 
ments. There were approximately 3,400 
collective agreements in effect in the year 
1947, 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946 AND 1947, BY INDUSTRY 














1946 1947 
Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended 
Industry group under under Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Col- Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number] Number | Number | Number | Number’ 
of of of of of of 
workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 
DOTA LS eck cae ee 846,434(b)| 239,777 {1,060,905 (b)| 958,735 258,331] 1,185,551 
Agricul Gure@icet. ssh. esc nil nil nil nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping... S854 TL tccnene 38,471 42,029 |......... 42,029 
Fishing........... ee TOTIPU rae 7,671 QTLs aati 9,571 
Forestry and logging... . 2.0... 30800) We, vWiseecete 30,800 925458) |iswintaversvers 32,458 
Hunting and trapping.......... nil nil nil nil 
Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oi! Wells......... 48,787 36 48,823 45,595 36 45,595 
Asbestos TOON Beers ters iat 3,984) “‘lnoanwe suis 3,984 4 3384|,.ccweee ae 4,338 
Coal AUNUUTAS alot sages aPo(stapctel ses DOD e | lmiarcvsistasiere 23,254 21003: |p ea oeere 21,073 
Metal mining). 2.024. emacs. - TORS 5S: Ame meres 19,358 Vy TAL hee ctecrts sect. 17,141 
Otherwmirnineene.teeiece eee 231 36 267 464 36 464 
Onvand-casavells. scne code ast SAD ae Se eae 842 S43: | cre terre 843 
Quarrying, sand pits.......... 1,118 (c) 1,118 1,736 (c) 1,736 
Manifacturing jnccc0% vanoce oo 436,524(b)| 78,920 | 494,187 (b)| 510,447 89,680 575,159 
Vieretable: Hoods. sas. cac seen. 21,116(b) 3,507 24,623 (b) 20,110 3,711 23,755 
Biscuits, confectionery ,cocoa ods llamo ocr 1, 233 2 DOO tanner 2,260 
Bread and bakery products.. 5,470(b) 3,507 8,977 (b) 4,449 3,711 8,094 
Plourvand feeds ta ncoece as D000 "|||: verenctetaveneses 2,506 DOOD ssreemtattee 2,552 
Fruit and vegetable products Bs COOP Ws cele 6,790 DASE | sci vate 5,484 
Sugar PLrOdUCtss./6.c ssc. 2 os « Di DSB.) |V'2 id ss alevenee= 2,286 (b) DK30 lec ene 2,736 
Other vegetable foods...... Di Salles eke atenorateran: ,831 25029) \inereureraterne 2,629 
Other Vegetable Products..... BG GAO Voce ctevsiece ois 31,940 34 OLS: |llaiiesieiskers 33,318 
Aerated and mineral waters.. AGE Vite cehoveiasasie se 46 LT. | steretstavers wer LG 
Liquors, wines, beer......... DOB ZI alle wet alenre 9,082 TO; AOS! lice einer 10,405 
Rubber products........... 1B AGBSAN pete cccaa 16,638 7 Sb ail eterna 17,852 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes. . Gp LIAS Mons esaiciose ev 6,174 OAs cerneienne 5,044 
Amimiall MOOS jac scc% otis avs avs 2D TD), tll aleisenesenee 22,575 24908! |i arora 24,906 
Butter, cheese, cond. milk.. GOB homer cients 798 OUD! [Rnaceresrene 912 
Mish prod websvecascte asa «+0 « Ae HOD ahaha aiavecenae 4,762 GST er ecm 6,877 
Meat products............-. IGEOLS © liek s sve 17,015 AT LLG. |iihers centers Usa? 
Leather and Fur Products..... 11,015 16,897 25, 669 10,949 19,600 27,590 
IBOoOts and BHOESi vache 4. sls 3,767 11,619 14,175 4,210 13,424 15,816 
UI PTOAUCESss ces scsi ce nore 2,618 2,691 4,312 Deke 3,220 4,612 
(CGOVESe: Maen Aes Ginae ne 338 1,969 2,307 262 2,199 2,461 
Harness and repair.......... Ail9 Al wetaustaeece oe _ 41 228 teeters 22 
Shoe mepaitaes ssareieeiane ee nil nil nil nil 
Manningwentie cette eet ccteee 3, 108 618 3,691 3,442 757 3,943 
Other leather products...... 15143) es eemecee 1,143 136: | sinstaeiaonts 736 
Textile: Products. wars 6 ores 62,783 (b) 26,869 | 76,850 (b)} 69,409 32,598 87,560 
Awnings, bags, tents, sails... 129 327 456 130 348 478 
Carpets, mats, rugs......... HSDa! lh heel iaters,ai 535 870 Fatoroseisretns 870 
Cordage, rope, twine........ O82 on llevavaeaaveless 982 GBA: | cit ketene 634 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread... LA sAOOM | sccprevchatearers 17,400 20486) [iis ciara enstocers 20,436 
Fbats:and! (Gaps. us ce acta «.clecie 4,682 1,400 4,882 3,388 1,442 3,388 
Hosiery ae knitted produala Dg DLA ioversie aveves cere 5,514 7, 0287 ere cevetoes 7,028 
Men’s and women’s furnish- 

TSA eNO save exe icles Gaia ove a 1,616(b) 1, 234 2,850 (b) 3,073 1,384 3,996 
Silk and artificial silk....... Br Ota eee creat 344 gL SAA cereomrare 4,184 
Suits, coats, garments 
(including Giloeaa) sev eerie 20,626(b)| 23,908} 32,932 (b)} 21,068 29,424 37,912 
Woollen cloth, yarn......... 6.0097 lnciewectes-s 6, 709 6,823: |Garmcooen ate 6,823 
Other textile products....... DAG IMAUs erase coressraers 1,246 1,811 Vlckecasbiers 1,811 
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1946 1947 
Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended ; 
Industry group under under Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Col- Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number] Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of of 
workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 
Manufacturing (Continued) 
Wood and Paper Products 
(including Printing)..... 84,626(b)| 13,244 | 96,560 (b)] 106,344 16,303 119,445 
Boats and canoes.........-.- nil nil nil nil 
Boxes, baskets, barrels...... TG (ie Uistreetereceae 1,167 205 2a era 2,052 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs.. . nil nil nil nil 
Furniture, upholstering and 
TODAIL Ase eee nara 3,724 3,968 6,968 5,103 5,708 9,512 
Paper progducts.ssvmecc. eres 5,812 3,063 8,875 7,268 2,974 10, 242 
PO DOSTAD Le emir ents cpstorers nil nil nil nil 
Printing, publishing, engrav-| 12,927(b) 5, 763 18,104 (b) 15,257 7,003 20, 357 
ing 
Pulpeand! paperinceanaden ee: Ss OOF s lereersatesee ces 37, 697 ASO) Ileana 42,350 
Saw and planing mill products 21,123 450 21,573 32,189 618 32,807 
Other wood products........ DOM eal aeereeteceets se 2,176 ODS llc cee 2,125 
Iron and its Products.......... 123, 387 15,821 135, 618 148,731 14, 287 160,178 
INTE ie ee Me COME BAGO O OT F903) seer ee 6,903 Ar SAA neyo ete 4,184 
Automobiles and cycles..... Do elle ores 25,734 Sl22005 |S eeeeee 31, 260 
Automobile repair (including 
PATALES) i Eirnes men nen 912 8,842 (d)} 9,754 (d) 1,290 | 9,616 (d)} 10,844 (d) 
Blacksmithing.......0.0: c+... nil nil nil nil 
Boilers, engines, machinery, LORS Sie see teieees 16,758 TO NGAD Uy aeteters chan 19,645 
n.€.8. : 
Farm machinery and imple 
TANGME Steere seein dere LO; G94 cpaetsycierste 10,694 11059025) |Sey anaes 10,902 
Firearms and guns.......... nil nil 75 co 
Foundry products... oc... 0+ IEPA hcg anaes 14,826 18.2007 eee eee 18, 290 
Hardware and tools......... Qe ALG Wena ses 2,116 BOS Le tae castor tele 4,581 
INEUMTGIOMS TM sSspe ese cis «roe nil nil nil nil 
Primary iron products....... 1G O9U Ti iecascacrs 16,091 sp OODu eee 17,503 
Railway rolling stock and 
TODA yee ee ete hs 3,292 2,615 4,722 4,294 2,615 4,548 
Sheet metal products and 
MODAL Meee er ciieecior bas 7,095 4,132 8,994 9,051 1,741 10,375 
Shellsiand bom DSi se. ees oe. nil nil 40 40 
Shipbuilding and repair..... SLA AU Me lhags empeyecseets tea Tie AT | eee eres 17,147 
Tanks and universal carriers. nil nil nil nil 
Wire and wire products...... Oe Diam ere eer neoene 3,202 ORO 2M porn eer 5,927 
Other iron products.......... 3,993 232 4,053 4,542 315 4,857 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... 49,958 381 50,339 61,705 455 62,160 
Brass and copper products... . zits) ule goneaeeee 4,889 Ms aasnedsaee 5, 515 
Electrical products and repair 2D, OA Gum lnpereeee en 25,046 271.0 Ree nee 32,701 
Jewellery, watchmaking and 
OD cilineenere = ays es dat cnr 820 381 1,201 824 455 1,279 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 
Me LMM ORE aaNet eye Sno OUN eee eee 8,890 OF OS eee tes ct 9,051 
Other non-ferrous meta! 
PEOGUCTSa mites tte vias ioe POSSI Saale 10,313 TSR GUAT Be eee 13,614 
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1946 1947 
Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended 
Industry group under under Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Cole Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number] Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of of 
workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 
Manufacturing (Concluded) 

Non-Metallic MineralProducts] 15,220(e) 575 15, 795(e) 17, 338 1,016 18,354 
Asbestos eae ; MOS: Villers Sectevesne 708 OUD. icceear coe 915 
Brick and tile.. eat yA UGOG ON annie hey 1,606 DS TSE |r nemetrevrane 1,718 
Glass products.. Ree eae Ne BHOOO": NietenReI dake 3,008 ij Oey Mera ete Syo22 
Lime, plaster, cement....... TSS) pet esc, vate ots 1,889 S002) lt acme es 3,021 
Monumental and_ building 

plone ee es bee ta 40 575 (¢) 615 26 | 1,016 (c)} 1,042 
Petroleum products......... HDS) es vote: aconsts 4,750(e) 5 OAL Sener esate 5,541 
Pottery and iching..i. ceca sc (ORE gee area 701 BAB: | Mees epoca 843 
Other non-metallic mineral 

pROACHa tpg ie a ieee ts. BATS lee tae 2,173 C060 dacwrees aaa 1,952 

Chemical. Products iwiecc.ss 0c 11,011 1,626 11,325 13,819 TfLO: 14,075 
Drugs and medicine.. j HN AS aN ad cia caeens 1,148 i dA eee 1,147 
Explosives and ammunition. SOO |e one sas 862 1) OO povarcneaeraers 1,492 
Paints and varnishes........ 2,053 1,626 2,367 2,230 1,710 2,486 
Soaps and toilet preparations O28. 9 | earnatie ces 923 OTOH a eestor 970 
Other chemical products..... B025F heat ook 6,025 TeOS80 | Seatacew eects 7,980 

Miscellaneous Products...... : DSO BiaN | atsinkiataeetievs 2,893 3) S181 oem: 3,818 

Electricity, Gas and Water 

Production and Supply .... ERY Sal ener tect ee 15,754 NSS S50 lcm nore 18,350 

Electric light and power....... WSBT wllavsidl fades shane 13,837 T5380 sl aiettcnententone 15, 780 
EUS Alege can rtirs cae Percohic iaieu ne testo eve let O71 Sat ar rsrai 1,917 Die OOP gerd exeeaeenete 2,570 

War ee week anes (f) (f) f) (f) (f) (f) 

Construction(j)............... 27,000 (g) 135,042} 162,042 (g)| 36,396 | 142,555 | 176,938 
Transportation and 
Communication....... 231,266 4,162 | 232,248 | 241,028 4,898 | 241,983 

AGE AT AMSPOLLALLON ser seis weve 6 DUDBO. tlaarsteen aroreele 2,590 8486) |e covers pee 3,486 

Cartage and trucking.......... Qe DOBK Mllsiauiisuetene 2,563 4,687 (i) 4,687 

Electric railways and local bus 
HIM OG tetera cece QOS TAD). Weiss wavesniene 20,149 20 BEL | sas spavensters 20, 334 

Radio broadcasting. . ee ae || bees acest ttoatte 70 HOw | capone: 55 

Steam railways (including 
express)..... : Bs : Ie alates ne 139208) \Nicacarevars onan 139, 298 TAY 139) \tecorercrenen 147,139 

LOT ARS e aaeesolere foe aueitatersha iste 5 837, © | vesserscavstennsce 1,837 2) OSS enemies 2,288 

Taxicab and inter-urban bus 
TEGRGS nae ee eaye sie cant ee attie icstises ByAlOn Va aheadsrenays 3,475 reer j hnoiea ae feta 

Telegraph systems............ Qo RTS» letin ome as 4,178 BTA llvsnakerere dieters ; 

a eebees AY SHCLIB-ysccyatrcte le 20; B48) laccccarsineers 20, 348 22;,082) | s cmeciam sa 22,032 

Water transportation (includ- 
ing devodorns) Sears — 36, 758 4,162 37,740 31, 287 4,898 32, 242 

Other transportation and com- . ; A 
MUUCH TOMA. are aieserave di love.a, S000 nil nil nil nil 

TTA Gras ae archaea sakagaient 10,608 (e)| 10,220 (d)|20,828(d)(e)| 16,098 | 10,590(d)| 26,615(d) 
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1946 1947 
Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended 
Industry group under under |Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Col- Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number} Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of of 


workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 





Finance and Insurance........ nil (h) (h) nil (h) (h) 
ORVICE Hes cette ise etincaie an 38, 024 11,397 48,552 48,792 10,572 58,882 
Professional, Establishments... 1,842 4,333 6,175 2,244 4,160 6,404 
TAL OUGs cocnrncoc ot BAin on oes 24,881 2,055 26, 067 33,920 1,906 35,344 
Rvecreationaleciirs cle scien oe. 280 ee eee 280 33 iN leans 337 
IBUSINESSN a Rr e aia «cee nil nil nil nil 
Bersonal meester ven apes: 11,021 5,009 16,030 12,291 4,506 16,797 
Barber and hairdressing..... 248 4,618 4,866 313 4,093 4,206 
Domestic service........... nil nil nil nil 
Laundering, dyeing ,cleaning, 
TOSSES Meera ee oa XC E al is esc moo 900 Dt IAD ale ivenne are 1,145 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, 
GAOT Sats ctepere sone ie creek 9,707 158 9,865 10,329 171 10,500 
lWndentalking acoso ron scroee nil 233 233 nil 242 249 
Other personal service....... NG GM | rao 166 OS 4] eras aoe 704 





@) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the other two columns. Duplications are elimi- 
nated. 

(b) Revised. 

(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite quarrying. Information not available as to the number 
in each industry. 

(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, 
included under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 
Information not available as to the number in each industry. 


_  (e) Petroleum marketing plants employees originally in ‘‘Manufacturing’’, transferred to ‘Trade’’ 
in revision. 

(f) Water supply covered under ‘‘Servyice—Public’’. 

(g) Estimated. See text. 

(h) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees 
of financial institutions. 

(i) An agreement is in effect for truck drivers, helpers, warehousemen, etc. in Montreal, for which 
the number of workers is not available. 


_(j) Agreements for building workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, include 
maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Second Session of 


Petroleum Committee, Geneva, November 10-19, 1948 


In view of the vast expansion which the world petroleum 
mdustry 1s at present undergoing, special attention was 
gwen by the ILO Petroleum Committee to the subject of 
recruitment and training. Other matters discussed included 
safety, industrial relations, and the 40-hour week. 


At the Second Session of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee, held at Geneva 
from November 10 to 19, 1948, repre- 


sentatives of the employers, workers and 
governments of a dozen important oil 
countries met to discuss labour conditions 
in the oil industry. 

The principal items on the agenda were 
recruitment and training, safety, and indus- 
trial relations. Other matters discussed 
included the 40-hour week, rest periods, and 
minimum wages. 

The following countries sent delegations: 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, United States of 
America, France, Iraq (government delegate 
only), Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, 
United Kingdom, Venezuela. There were 
also two observers representing the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. 

Dr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Ambassador 
to France, and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the ILO, was chairman of this 
session of the Committee. 

The Canadian delegation was made up as 
follows :— 

Government Delegates——Mr. G. HE. 
Nixon, M.P. (Algoma West), Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario; Mr. Ronald H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Employers’ Delegates.—Mr. W. Yalden- 
Thomson, Co-ordinator of Labour Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Company Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. R. F. Hinton.: Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Manager, Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ontario. 

Workers’ Delegates.—Mr. D. J. 
Buchanan, Toronto District Labour Council, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Mr. Elroy Robson, 
Representative of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Four reports had been prepared by the 
ILO in advance of the meeting, the first 


of which dealt with the industry in general 
and the others with the three technical 
items on the agenda. 

The Committee debated the General 
Report in plenary session, and appointed 
subcommittees to deal with the other three 
questions. 


The Petroleum Industry 


The most striking feature of the petroleum 
industry at the present time, as indicated 
in the General Report, is the rapid expan- 
sion it 1s undergoing. 

“There was an enormous consumption of 
oil and oil products during the war itself, 
and the consequent running down of stocks 


has accentuated present shortages... . 
Post-war reconstruction programs have 
added to the demand for oil and its 


products, as for other sources of power. 
Finally. there has been a_ considerable 
increase in population.” 

It is therefore anticipated that “the next 
few years will see an unprecedented increase 
in world capacity for production, refining, 
transport and distribution of petroleum... . 
The objective is to double pre-war world 
petroleum output in the course of four or 
five years.” 

Of particular importance to the world 
situation is the position of the United 
States. In that country, which is by far 
the biggest consumer in the world, demand 
has begun to exceed the domestic capacity 
to produce. The United States is therefore 
increasing its imports of raw petroleum; and 
while its vast refining capacity will enable 
it to continue to send refined oil abroad, 
its exports are expected to decline. 

The eastern hemisphere must therefore 
“look increasingly to the development of 
its own petroleum resources for the satis- 
faction of its needs.” In this connection, 
a limiting factor in obtaining the equip- 
ment necessary for expansion of the 
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industry is the steel bottleneck, as well as 
shortages of certain other materials. 

The Report notes the implications for 
labour of the anticipated expansion, stating 
that it will mean “the employment of a 
greater number of manual and non-manual 
workers, the rapid training of additional 
skilled personnel, the improvement of 
industrial safety equipment, an effort to 
improve and consolidate industrial rela- 
tions, and the establishment of welfare and 
related services, particularly in under- 
developed regions—precisely those in which 
the greatest expansion of the industry is 
likely to take place.” 


Recruitment and Training 


Little difficulty is experienced in recruit- 
ing manpower for the petroleum industry 
in general, according to the Office report on 
Recruitment and Training, since “high 
wages, reasonable working hours and good 
conditions of work attract many workers.” 

However, since the industry requires a 
considerable proportion of skilled workers, 
there is a need for well-developed training 
facilities. For some positions in the 
industry the educational as well as the 
technical qualifications are important. 

Training schemes are stated to be less 
developed for drilling work than for 
refining work. “This can be explained by 
the fact that when a new oilfield is 
discovered, the drilling phase is over 
relatively rapidly: it is easier, therefore, 
to employ mobile crews who can be moved 
from place to place as the need arises 
than to train men on the spot for this 
highly specialized type of work, since the 
men might not be able to use the skills 
so acquired after the drilling phase is com- 
pleted and normal exploitation has begun. 

“Refining plants, on the contrary, are 
installed more or less permanently and 
offer a wide variety of jobs for which it 
is worth while to train locally recruited 
workers, since the qualifications they 
acquire can continue to be used locally 
year after year.” 

A problem arises in regard to general 
education, in that the petroleum industry 
is frequently located in areas remote from 
urban centres, and consequently from 
existing schools. “In the more developed 
countries,” the report states, “there is no 
real problem: as a rule, general education 
has been compulsory for all children for 
some decades, many schools exist, and 
where new schools should be built, the 
State is in a position to finance their 
erection. Where it is uneconomical to build 
special schools in remote centres, because 
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of the small number of children who 
would attend them, transport facilities have 
been provided to bring children to existing 
schools, ... 

“In many cases ... the petroleum com- 
panies themselves have set up schools or 
made transport facilities available to the 
children of the workers they employ.” 
Scholarships are also granted in some 
instances. 

“The main problem,” the report con- 
cludes, “...is the need for the wider 
extension of such education.” 

Following a debate on the subject of 
general education in the industry the 
Subcommittee on Recruitment and Training 
adopted unanimously a resolution which 
called attention to the progress which had 
already been made, and stated further 
that :— 

Public authorities and petroleum com- 
panies should maintain and accentuate 
their joint efforts with a view to pro- 
viding the children of the workers in the 
petroleum industry with a general basic 
education particularly in those areas where 


inadequate action by public authorities 
or private initiative has failed to reach 


I 


this objective because of geographical 
conditions. 

In a separate resolution the Sub- 
committee recommended a _ continuing 


development of technical training and 
apprenticeship programs. 

This second resolution also indicated a 
line of action for the International Labour 
Office. The Subcommittee felt that the 
Office might act as a clearing house for 
information concerning training programs 
and methods in use in the different 
countries. It might also endeavour to work 
out an adequate system of job classifica- 
tion for the petroleum industry. 

The resolution advocated, as a further 
means of improving the calibre of workers 
in the industry, the sending abroad of 
selected workers for training. The inter- 
national exchange of trained workers, 
especially supervisors, was also commended 
as a means of spreading the application of 
up-to-date training and technical practices. 
The Office was asked to help in this work 
by co-ordinating, where necessary, programs 
set up by industry. 

Mr. Robson, the Canadian workers’ 
member on the Subcommittee, urged the 
Subcommittee to consider not only the 
question of general basic education and 
vocational training but also the desirability 
of providing training in regard to the moral 
responsibilities of employers and workers. 
This training, Mr. Robson claimed. should 
be aimed at improving human relations in 
the undertaking, and at bringing about a 


willingness to make decisions on the basis 
of what is right for all concerned, and the 
ability to make team-work the normal 
practice in industry. Sound moral stan- 
dards, he insisted, were a basic requisite 
for both employers and employees and 
constituted the best security for both. Mr. 
Robson introduced a resolution along these 
lines which received unanimous endorsation. 

Dealing with recruitment, the Sub- 
committee noted in another resolution that 
owing to good conditions of work in the 
industry little difficulty was being experi- 
enced in obtaining workers. It called 
attention to the desirability of giving pref- 
erence in recruitment and promotion to 
workers residing in the country concerned. 

In all, four resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the Subcommittee, and 
later by the Petroleum Committee itself 
in plenary session. 


Safety 


The Office report on Safety in the 
Petroleum Industry cites the risks that 
exist for workers in the petroleum industry, 
as follows:— 

“Workers in the petroleum industry are 
exposed to the hazards common to all 
industrial workers. Moving machinery, the 
handling of bulky objects such as pipes for 
example, and falling objects, present the 
same dangers in this industry as in all 
others. 

“There are, however, a number of risks 
peculiar to the production and refining of 
petroleum. 

“The principal and most common risks 
on oilfields are those of fire, explosion and 
asphyxiation. It is of primary importance, 
for example, to locate the boilers so as to 
make it impossible for a ‘flareback’ to set 
fire to storage tanks or any flammable 
material on the field. The direction of the 
prevailing wind must also be taken into 
account, not only from the point of view 
of fire prevention, but also to eliminate 
the danger of asphyxiation by hydrogen 
sulphide fumes. 

“Serious accidents may also result from 
the collapse of derricks and from the 
explosion of the wells due to insufficient 
control of the oil pressure. 

“Workers constructing derricks or working 
on the platforms or crown boards of 
derricks already in operation are exposed 
to the risk of falling. 

“Because of the great number of pipes 
and other obstacles on oilfields, the trans- 
portation of workers to and from their 
places of work presents a certain risk. 


“In refineries, the risks are largely those 
of fire, explosion and asphyxiation.” 

Dealing with accident prevention, the 
report says: “In the petroleum industry, as 
in all industry, safety depends largely on 
three factors: the existence of specific 
accident prevention regulations; the proper 
functioning of machinery for the enforce- 
ment of such regulations; and_ close 
co-operation between official bodies, 
employers and workers in safety matters.” 

In a survey of the law and practice in 
the member countries, the report states that 
in general, the safety legislation enacted in 
the various countries covers all industries, 
including the petroleum industry. Some 
countries have, however, passed specific 
laws or regulations dealing with the protec- 
tion of workers engaged in the production 
and refining of petroleum. 

(In Canada, the report notes, refineries 
are subject to the Factories Acts of the 
various provinces, while under the Alberta 
Factories Act, oil and gas well-drilling 
plants and rigs, oil refineries and produc- 
tion tank farms are “factories”, and regu- 
lations have been issued under the Act 
governing the drilling, cleaning, repairing, 
operation and maintenance of oil and gas 
well-drilling plants, rigs and equipment.) 


The Subcommittee on Safety, following a 
discussion of safety measures, adopted one 
resolution dealing with the principles of 
accident prevention, and a second resolution 
calling for the creation of studies dealing 
in specific detail with safety practices in 
the various branches of the petroleum 
industry. 


The first resolution “noted with satis- 
faction” the work already being done by 
the petroleum industry, by such measures 
as codes of safety rules and administrative 
procedures, and called for their further 
development wherever the need exists. 


As a means of securing the best co- 
operation of workers the _ resolution 
advocated :— 


(1) safety indoctrination courses for men 
and newly engaged in any branch of 
the industry where safety precau- 
tions are necessary (through lectures, 
discussions, films and other visual 
aids, etc.) ; 

(ii) the instruction and training of super- 
visors and workers in safe working 
procedures and methods, including the 
proper use of personal protective 
equipment (by means similar to those 
mentioned in (i)); 

(iii) the organization of first-aid training 
programs for supervisors and workers 
as a means of helping to mitigate the 
effects of accidents and of promoting 
safety-mindedness through realization 
of their possible consequences; 
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(iv) the encouragement of joint safety 
advisory committees or similar bodies 
for the purpose of making inspec- 
tions of installations and equipment, 
watching the application of safety 
measures and making recommenda- 
tions to the management concerning 
the improvement of these measures. 


The second resolution invited the Gov- 
erning Body to set up a Committee of 
Experts, in collaboration with which the 
ILO would prepare monographs on safety 
practices in the petroleum industry, and 
make recommendations as to whether a 
Draft Model Code of Safety Practices for 
the industry was desirable. 

These two resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by both the Subcommittee and 
the full Committee. 


Industrial Relations 


The Office report on Industrial Relations 
outlines the development of trade union 
organization, collective bargaining, and 
methods for the settlement of disputes in 
the petroleum industry. It notes that in 
regard to the establishment and recognition 
of trade unions in the petroleum industry, 
‘it is clear that there is room for further 
development.” 

“Tn the industrial countries of North 
America and Europe there is a degree of 
organization comparable to that of most 
other industries in those countries. It is 
i the industrially under-developed coun- 
tries that the greatest scope for improve- 
ment is offered. Even in these countries, 
however, oil workers’ organizations are being 
built up, and it is interesting to note that 
in some of these countries the oil workers 
are in the van of the trade union move- 
ment as a whole. In countries in which 
the trade union movement is in its infancy, 
the problem is not merely one of increasing 
the number of trade union members, but 
of developing the sense of responsibility and 
the understanding of industrial problems 
which the older unions have been able to 
acquire.” 

The whole question of industrial relations 
is currently before the Integnational Labour 
Conference. In consideration of this fact, 
- the Subcommittee on Industrial Relations 
indicated its views that the principles of 
industrial relations should not be applied in 
any special way in the petroleum industry 
as distinct from other industries, but that 
the petroleum industry should be included 
on the same footing as all others in the 
scope of the discussions and decisions being 
taken by the Conference, 
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However, the Subcommittee worked out 
and adopted unanimously a statement of 
its views on the principles of industrial 
relations. 

During the proceedings of the Sub- 
committee, certain of the workers’ delegates 
from France, Egypt and Iran argued in 
favour of legislation to compel the setting 
up of works committees and to provide for 
compulsory arbitration. This was opposed 
by Mr. Hooper, Canadian Government 
Delegate, who outlined past and present 
Canadian legislation covering conciliation 
and stated that its success during nearly 
half a century had been very largely due 
to its voluntary features. 

This position was supported by the other 
Canadian delegates on the Subcommittee, 
Messrs. Yalden-Thomson and Buchanan, 
who claimed that once union recognition 
had been achieved the voluntary system of 
co-operation was preferable. Delegates from 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
took a similar stand, and the text which 
was adopted favoured the inclusion in 
collective agreements of machinery for con- 
sultation and co-operation on a voluntary 
basis. 


40-Hour Week 


At the closing sitting of the Petroleum 
Committee a resolution was introduced by 
the workers’ group stating that a 40-hour 
week in the petroleum industry was “a 
desirable goal” and asking all countries to 
strive for the achievement. 

This subject had been on the Committee’s 
agenda at its first session, at which time 
no agreement was reached, except to ask 
the Office to prepare information on the 
subject. 

Part of the Office’s General Report con- 
sisted of a study of hours of work in the 
petroleum industry. One of the features 
brought out in this study was that con- 
tinuous operation is a characteristic of most 
processes in the industry. “The work must 
be so organized as to ensure not only 
the necessary continuity, but also work 
schedules (total hours, daily rest, weekly 
rest) in accordance with essential standards 
of welfare.” 

The 40-hour week is established in 
practice in the United States, and, the 
report adds, “in view of the magnitude of 
the American petroleum industry it may 
be said that the majority of persons 
employed in the industry throughout the 
world are covered by the forty-hour 
system.” The 40-hour week is also in effect 


in’a number of Canadian establishments, 
but elsewhere, weekly hours of work gener- 
ally exceed 40. 

The resolution was carried by 29 votes to 
20, with 8 abstentions. The Canadian 
Government and Workers’ delegates sup- 
ported the resolution. 


Other Resolutions 

A resolution on rest periods was unani- 
mously adopted. This resolution stressed 
the desirability of at least one 24-hour rest 
period per week for all workers, to be 
granted where possible on the weekly 
religious holiday of the country concerned. 

Another resolution reaffirmed the prin- 


Ratification of Conventions 
Now Exceed 1,000 


The total number of ratifications of 
Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Organization passed 1,000 recently 
with the deposit by France of formal 
instruments of ratification of ten Con- 
ventions. 

With the deposit of the French ratifica- 
tions, the total reached 1,004. The ratifica- 
tions were of two 1936 Conventions and 
eight adopted in 1946, all of which set 
standards governing the employment condi- 
tions of seafarers. 

Shortly before France’s action, Poland 
deposited the ratifications of nine Conven- 
tions, dealing with social security. 

The ILO has adopted 90 Conventions 
since its establishment in 1919. These 
Conventions, together with the 83 formal 
Recommendations adopted by the Organ- 
ization to date, constitute what has become 
known as the International Labour Code. 


ciple of minimum wage rates for the 
industry, adopted at the Committee’s first 
session, and invited the Governing Body to 
seek information from the Governments 
concerned as to their attitude towards it. 

Among the other resolutions was one 
asking that the Office be instructed by the 
Governing Body to study the social 
problems of the industry (such as housing, 
health, sports, education) with a view to 
the inclusion of some of these items on 
the agenda of the Committee’s next session. 

The proceedings and resolutions of the 
Petroleum Committee will be examined by 
the Governing Body of the ILO at its next 
session. 


The Code is one of the principal means 
by which the ILO has sought to achieve 
its constitutional objective of providing the 
basis for lasting and universal peace by 
furthering social justice throughout the 
world. 

The Code embraces almost every aspect 
of social policy. It establishes interna- 
tional minimum standards covering such 
questions as hours of work, a weekly day 
of rest, paid holidays, protection of women 
and young workers, the employment con- 
ditions of seafarers, social insurance of all 
kinds, industrial safety and hygiene, work- 
ing standards in non-metropolitan terri- 
tories, the working conditions of agricultural 
labour, the use of white lead in painting, 
the conditions of immigrant workers, wages 
and wage-fixing machinery, employment 
services, unemployment benefits, labour 
inspection, and freedom of association and 
protection of the right to organize. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Proposals in regard to provincial labour standards were set forth 
recently by a number of provincial labour groups in their annual 
presentations to their governments. Outlawing of company 
unions, and granting of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
employees were sought in several provinces. In regard to work- 
men’s compensation, there were proposals for payment at 100 
per cent of earnings, payment from the day of the accident, 
increased coverage, and higher allowances for dependents. Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, a 40-hour week, higher mimmum 
wages, and higher old age pensions were also commonly sought. 
Summarized below are the briefs of five provincial organ- 
izations, affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Executive Council of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour made its annual 
presentation of legislative proposals to 
Premier E. C. Manning and members of 
his Cabinet early in January. The pro- 
posals were based upon decisions reached 
at the annual convention of the Federation, 
held in the city of Calgary in November, 
1948. At that convention, 135 delegates 
were in attendance, representing 105 Alberta 
labour organizations having over 13,000 
members. 

The legislative program suggested by the 
Executive was confined mainly to matters 
of direct interest to organized labour, and 
included collective bargaining, factory in- 
spection, wages and hours of work, indus- 
trial standards, apprenticeship regulations, 
social security and workmen’s compensation. 


Collective Bargaining 


Considerable emphasis was placed on the 
certification of unions in relation to collec- 
tive bargaining. In the opinion of the 
Executive, “more control must be exercised 
in the granting of certifications.” It was 
felt that unions should be properly organ- 
ized before they apply for the right to act 
as bargaining agent. “Inquiry should be 
made as to whether the applicant union 
has a charter, has a bona fide membership 
and so on.” It was urged that the Labour 
Act be amended to provide that from the 
date of application of any union for certi- 
fication until union negotiations have been 
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completed, an employer shall not be 
allowed to dismiss any employee without 
the consent of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Another suggestion, more _ particularly 
applicable to the building trades unions, 
dealt with the procedure followed in con- 
nection with conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings. It was proposed that con- 
ciliation commissioners should meet with 
the parties to a dispute separately before 
any joint meetings have been held “so that 
a clear understanding would be had of the 
problems of both sides.” In addition, the 
parties to a dispute should be required to 
state “in writing what they are prepared to 
offer.” Then too, it was suggested that the 
Act be amended “to provide that decisions 
of Boards of Arbitration would have to be 
implemented within 14 days of their being 
rendered” and be made retroactive to the 
date of application for the appointment of 
a conciliation commissioner. 

The delegation was careful to point out 
however, the distinction it made between 
“compulsory implementation” and “com- 
pulsory acceptance.” so as to avoid giving 
the impression that the Federation favoured 
“compulsory acceptance of arbitration deci- 
sions.” The 14-day period, already pro- 
vided in the Act, would provide time for 
a strike vote or a lockout vote. It was 
suggested that amy change in the decision 
of a Board should be made only by mutual 
consent of both parties affected by the 
decision. 


The delegation requested that the penalty 
sections of the Labour Act of Alberta be 
dropped. At the same time, it was sug- 
gested that a section be placed in the Act 
similar to one that is in the corresponding 
Dominion legislation, which is designed “to 
protect the pension credits and _ other 
accumulated benefits of an employee who 
goes on a legal stoppage of work.” 

Concerning union security. the delegation 
asked that if two-thirds of the employees 
of any employer requested union shop 
provisions, then such provisions should be 
included in any union agreement covering 
that place of employment. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


The delegation asserted that the Board 
of Industrial Relations was inadequately 
staffed and that more inspectors should be 
employed. It was suggested, too, that 
“more Government officials should be 
trained in conciliation work, so that no 
delay will take place in the handling of 
disputes.” 


Factory Inspection 


In the opinion of the Federation, the 
Factory Inspection Branch was not ade- 
quately staffed, so that inspections could 
be made oftener. Then too, “factory 
inspectors should be instructed to meet with 


safety committees while making their 
inspections.” 
Wages 


The delegation asserted that “on the 
present cost-of-living index an average 
family should have an income of $44.60 a 
week to maintain a proper Canadian 
average standard of living. On this basis 
the minimum hourly wage rate of the 
province of Alberta should be around 90 
cents an hour.” It was stated, however. 
that the convention of the Federation had 
adopted resolutions asking that “the male 
minimum wage rate in the province should 
be set at 75 cents an hour. The delegation 
urged that the Government give serious 
consideration to the establishment of such 
a minimum rate. 

In the matter of female minimum wages, 
it was suggested that the rate for the first 
week of employment be $18, to be increased 
by two dollars per week for the second and 
third week and thereafter to be $24 per 
week. 


Hours of Work 


The claim was made by the delegation 
that “the production of manpower has 


increased to such an extent that the answer 
to full employment is a reduction of the 
hours of employment.” The Government 
was urged to “seriously consider the reduc- 
tion of the maximum hours of work in this 
province.” 


Apprenticeship Regulations 


It was suggested that the apprenticeship 
regulations, specifically in the building 
trades, be amended so as to assure appren- 
tices that. they may complete their training 
without the “many interruptions” to which, 
it was claimed, they have been subjected. 
Similarly, it was suggested that it be made 
compulsory for employers “to abide by the 
conditions of employment set out for 
apprentices.” It was alleged that “many 
employers are now hiring workers and 
calling them ‘helpers’ instead of ‘appren- 
tices’ so that they can get around the 
provisions of the Apprenticeship Act and 
regulations.” 


- Social Security 


The delegation urged the Government to 
give its fullest support to the proposal that 
an over-all contributory social security plan 
be set up for Canada. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Government was commended for the 
amendments made in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in 1948 and also for the 
adoption of the “Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” Hower, the following 
further changes were asked for:— 


(1) one hundred per cent compensation; 
(2) payment from the first day of an 
accident; (3) increase in pensions to $60 
per month for widows and $17.50 per month 
for children; (4) an increase in the amount 
allowed for burial to $250; (5) compensa- 
tion coverage for “certain occupational 
diseases, particularly kidney ailments;” 
(6) more stringent safety regulations and 
inspection; (7) making the holding of 
inquests compulsory in fatal industrial 
accidents. 


Miscellaneous Requests 


It was suggested: (1) that the definition 
of “child” used in both the Alberta Labour 
Act and the School Attendance Act be, 
“any person under the full age of 16 years;” 
(2) that a larger provincial grant be made 
to the University of Alberta, “so that 
students will not be too heavily burdened. 
with this cost,” and that a branch of the 
university be established in Calgary; 
(3) that an annual grant be made to the 
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Department of Industries and Labour “for 
labour education;” (4) that unemployment 
insurance coverage be provided for seasonal 
employees of certain departments of the 
provincial government; (5) that a more 
progressive program for rural electrification 
be undertaken; (6)\that a more compre- 
hensive system of licensing chauffeurs be 


British Columbia 
Executive Committee (TLC) 


On January 7, 1949, members of the 
British Columbia Executive Committee of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a brief to Premier Byron Johnson 
and members of his Cainet recommending 
several amendments in provincial legisla- 
tion of direct concern to organized labour 
in the province. 

The delegation was led by Birt Showler, 
Vice-President of the TLC; R. K. Gervin, 
Chairman, B.C. Executive Committee, and 
J. Stevenson, C. A. Peck, and W. H. Sands, 
members of the Executive Committee. 

The decisions reached by the provincial 
TLC convention held early in December 
with respect to lack of housing, insufficient 
pensions for the aged and widows on 
compensation, workers’ compensation, the 
Hours of Work Act, annual vacations with 
pay and other matters were presented to 
the Government. 


Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


It was pointed out that “‘uppermost in 
the minds of all the delegates (at the 
convention) was the inability of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act to 
meet the needs of labour and industry in 
this province.” It was urged that it should 
be given special attention this year, and 
some 18 specific amendments were recom- 
mended, among them the following :— 

Clearer definitions in the Act for the 
words “employee” and “unit.” It was held 
that the present definition of “employee” 
was too loose and excluded too many 
workers. The definition of “unit,” instead 
of bemg restricted to “a group. of 
employees” should, it was claimed, mean 
“one or more employees.” 

All workers should, it was asserted, be 
included under the Act. Specifically men- 
tioned were civic, municipal and provincial 
employees. It’was urged that company 
unions should be outlawed and only bona 
fide trade unions certified. 
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provided for; (7) that motor vehicles be 
required to carry flares, or some other 
safety device, for emergency use on high- 
ways; (8) that diesel-electric railway units 
be painted a bright colour “so that they 
will be seen more easily;” (9) that only 
certified engineers be permitted to operate 
steam boilers of 20 horse-power or over. 


The Executive asked that all awards 
made by Conciliation Boards be made 
retroactive (a) in the case of first agree- 
ments, to the date of application to the 
Board; (6) in the case of renewals, to the 
date of expiry of the preceding agreement. 

Changes were suggested in the procedure 
to be followed in taking strike votes with 
a view to giving the unions more control 
in such cases, in accordance with provisions 
contained in the constitutions of most 
labour organizations. It was claimed too, 
that only legitimate trade union members 
should be permitted to vote on questions 
relating to strikes. 

It was urged (a) that a union should not 
become a legal entity; (b) that legal repre- 
sentation, either on Conciliation Boards, or 
in the presentation of cases before such 
Boards should be forbidden. 

Other recommendations involved the 
deletion of several specific sections or sub- 
sections of the Act so as to remove features 
held to restrict or infringe upon rights 
claimed by organized labour. 


Trade Union Act 


It was requested that provision be made 
in the Trade Union Act that would prevent 
any British Columbia court from issuing 
restraining orders and temporary or per- 
manent injunctions in cases involving 
labour disputes, except in cases where 
unlawful acts were sanctioned by trade 
union officials, authorized agents, or com- 
mittees of trade unions, directly engaged 
in the dispute. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments were recom- 
mended to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, (1) that compensation payments be 
increased to 100 per cent of earnings, with 
a minimum payment of $20 per week guar- 
anteed during incapacity; (2) that coverage 
be provided for all workers; that in cases 
of partial recovery, injured workers be 


guaranteed full compensation until satis- 
factory employment is found for them, thus 
eliminating the practice of referring partially 
disabled workers to light work; and that in 
addition, any loss in wages resulting from 
being forced into light employment should 
be made up by the industry in which the 
worker was employed at the time of his 
accident; (3) that in the event of the 
death of an unmarried or widower work- 
man, who has no dependents, the employer 
be required to pay funeral expenses and, in 
addition, pay $1,000 into the rehabilitation 
fund; (4) that widows of fatally injured 
workmen be paid $80 per month, and that 
allowances to children under 18 years be 
$17.50 per month; this increase to apply 
to all such present pensioners under the 
Act; (5) that qualified chiropractic and 
naturopathic treatment be made available 
to workers without recommendation from a 
medical doctor; (6) that the limits of 
annual earnings from which compensation 
is paid be raised from $2,500 to $3,500. 

The Government was urged to give con- 
sideration to setting up a central hospital 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
eare for victims of industrial accidents, 
more particularly to provide care for 
injured workmen in outlying districts. 


Old Age Pensions 


It was suggested that the Government 
guarantee senior citizens a minimum of $60 
per month at 60 years of age without the 
means’ test. 


Ciher Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Executive 
included :— 


(1) the taking over and operating by the 
Government of the automobile insurance 
business; 


(2) the reduction of hours of work from 
44 to 40 hours per week, including workers 
in agriculture, horticulture, domestic service 
and ambulance drivers; 


(3) the setting of the minimum wage in 
the province at 75 cents per hour; 


(4) two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
workers, employers to contribute an amount 
equal to four per cent of their employees’ 
wages to provide funds for workers’ 
vacations; 


(5) improvement in standards of electric 
wiring and more adequate inspection of 
electrical installations; 


(6) the taking of steps, with or without 
Federal aid, to provide low rental housing; 


(7) provision for more efficient and 
effective inspection of boiler installations; 


(8) setting up a system for the examina- 
tion and licensing of plumbers and steam 
fitters and the establishment of a provincial 
plumbing code to regulate the installation 
of sanitary equipment; 

(9) the enactment of legislation requiring 
the installation of sprinkler systems in 
public and private schools, hospitals and 
other public buildings. 


Manitoba Executive Committee (TLC) 


Representatives of the Manitoba Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and of the Trades and 
Labour Councils of Winnipeg, Brandon and 
Flin Flon, presented a memorandum of 
proposed legislation to Premier Douglas L. 
Campbell and members of his Cabinet in 
January. The delegation was led by 
Chairman G. Wilkinson of the Provincial 
Executive. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Wilkinson expressed the satisfaction felt by 
organized labour that the annual presenta- 
tions of legislative proposals in each of the 
provinces “are being received and imple- 
mented with a true recognition of their 
worth.” 


Social Security 

The Federal Government was commended 
for its announced intention of enacting 
legislation to provide an over-all social 
security plan on a contributory basis. The 


Manitoba Government was urged “to give 
all possible assistance towards bringing this 
much needed legislation into effect imme- 
diately.” It was suggested that the plan 
should provide health, accident and 
hospitalization benefits, old age pensions, 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances, financial 
assistance for the building of hospitals and 
the organization necessary “to guarantee to 
every person the maximum medical, surgical 
and dental benefits.” It was requested that 
labour be given representation on all 
hospital boards and that every person have 
free choice of professional services. 


Old Age Pensions 

The Provincial Government was asked to 
recommend the enactment of a Federal 
Old Age Pension Act to consolidate all 
existing old age pension schemes under a 
Federal Board composed of representatives 
of government, management and labour. 
All Canadian citizens should be required 
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to contribute the necessary funds, either 
through pay deductions or special assess- 
ments along the same lines as are operative 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Pending the enactment of the necessary 
legislation by the Federal Government to 
provide these services, the Government of 
Manitoba was asked to increase pensions to 
the aged, the blind and the disabled, by ten 
dollars per month. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The delegation commended the Govern- 
ment, for certain amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 1948, but 
enumerated several other features that were 
considered “necessary to maintain decent 
living standards for persons who may come 
under the Act.” These features were: 
(a) one hundred per cent compensation; 
(b) blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases, or diseases attributable to the 
nature of the employment; (c) compensa- 
tion to be paid from the date of injury 
or disability, without a waiting period; 
(d) placing the supervision of industrial 
accident prevention measures under the 
Compensation Board; (e) upward revision 
of pensions paid to disabled persons, and 
widows’ and children’s allowances paid 
under the Act; (f) provision for revision 
of the Act at least every two years. 


Labour Relations Act 


While approving, in the main, the action 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1948, in 
“implementing practically all of the pro- 
posed Dominion Act,” the delegation 
pointed out “some features” in the Labour 
Relations Act which they believed were 
“detrimental to its fair administration.” 

Clauses in the Act, that it was claimed, 
should be deleted, included: (1) Clause 6 
of section 9 which forbids the certification 
of municipal police unions, if they are 
In any way associated with provincial, 
national, or international trade unions; 
(2) Clause 2, section 21, which states that 
“no member of a municipal police force 
shall strike.” It was suggested that 
Section 55 of the Act should be amended 
or deleted. This clause exempts from the 
provisions of the Act the provincial gov- 
ernment and its employees, including all 
government boards, commissions, agencies, 
etc., and their employees. 

Other amendments suggested in the Act 
would (a) permit a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, while acting as a member 
of a Conciliation Board, to accept reim- 
bursement from the Government for 
expenses incurred in connection with his 
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duties on the Board, without disqualifying 
him as a member of the Assembly; 
(b) require extra-provincial companies to 
appoint representatives residing in the 
province who would have authority to 
bargain collectively and to conclude collec- 
tive agreements that would be binding on 
such companies; (c) assure that there will 
be “no loss of seniority or service rights 
owing to a legitimate strike or lockout;” 
(d) require the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Board to proceed with prosecutions to 
which it had given its consent under the 
Act; (e) prohibit employers to change rates 
of wages pending renewal or revision of 
collective agreements, without the consent 
by, or on behalf of the employees affected. 


Housing 


It was urged that the federal, provincial 
and municipal governments co-operate in a 
nation-wide low-rental home building pro- 
gram, financed by national credit and that 
the strictest control possible be maintained 
on rents. 


Income Tax 


The provincial government was asked to 
urge upon the Federal Government to raise 
the minimum exemption on _ personal 
income taxes to $1,200 for single persons, 
and to $2,400 for married persons, and that 
the exemptions for each dependent be set 
at $400. 


Holidays with Pay 


The delegation requested that legislation 
be provided to extend annual holidays with 
pay to two weeks and that the stamp credit 
system be expanded to include all workers 
in the province. 


Other Legislative Proposals 


Among other recommendations, the dele- 
gation asked (1) that the schedules of the 
Minimum Wage Act be amended imme- 
diately to raise the minimum wage to 65 
cents per hour in the southern portion of 
the province and 15 per cent more in areas 
north of the 53rd parallel; (2) that, regard- 
less of sex, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work should apply; (3) that the 
provincial government take over and control 
all automotive insurance in the province; 
(4) that operators of motor vehicles be 
required to undergo examinations annually 
to prove their efficiency, before operating 
licences are granted to them; (5) that 
definite regulations be set up to prevent 
overcrowding of buses; (6) that rigid 


control of the natural resources of the proy- 
ince, particularly the forests, be maintained 
by the provincial government; (7) that the 
federal government be urged to grant 
subsidies on basic food commodities and 
enforce a reduction in consumer prices; 
(8) that a 100 per cent excess profits tax 
be imposed and a Federal Price Control 
Board be set up to review applications for 


price increases; (9) that labour be given 
representation on “Boards dealing with 
matters which affect all people of the 
province;” (10) that the compulsory school 
attendance age be raised to 16 years for 
the present, with the prospect of raising 
it to 18 years in the near future; (11) that 
more effective supervision be provided for 
commercial trade schools. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Accompanied by a large delegation of 
union members, the Executive of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC) made its annual presentation of 
legislative proposals to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis and members of his Cabinet on 
December 15, 1948. 

The delegation was headed by President 
J. E. Beaudoin; Secretary-Treasurer M. E. 
Franeq; Vice-Presidents J. B. Arsenault, 
Réné Michaud and Phil Cutler; and 
Regional Vice-Presidents R. M. Bennett, 
Harry Bell and Réné Fournier. 

Before proceeding with the presentation 
of legislative proposals, the delegation, in 
its brief, drew attention to “the battle of 
ideologies,” which, it was asserted, “cannot 
be won, either by legislative decree or by 
vocal opposition alone.” In order to defeat 
Communism and other “isms” it was 
necessary also to “strive to eliminate those 
conditions that breed discontent; we must 
provide equal justice under the law... .” 


Labour Legislation Reviewed 


Referring specifically to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the brief pointed out that it 
had been “a great disappointment to the 
workers of Quebec” mainly because of the 
manner in which it was administered and 
the interpretation placed on certain sections 
by the Labour Relations Board. 

It was claimed that the Act was designed 
to guarantee the workers’ right to organize 
and to promote industrial peace. But the 
Board had “failed to provide equal justice 
under the law. Employers, who have 
flagrantly violated the law and discharged 
workers for union activity, have not been 
prosecuted,” it was asserted. On the other 
hand, “the Board has been very harsh in 
its treatment of labour unions; it has 
refused and even revoked certifications at 
the slightest pretext, often at the request 
of an employer.” 


New Labour Code 


The brief expressed the Federation’s 
gratification that a new Labour Code was 
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to be submitted to the Legislative Assembly 
at its next session. It was suggested that 
the following provisions should be included: 
(1) a clear definition of what constitutes 
“company unions;” safeguards against their 
certification as collective bargaining agencies 
and their automatic dissolution on proof 
that they are not bona fide unions; 
(2) compulsory re-employment of workers 
discharged for union activity and the pay- 
ment of wages for time lost; (3) protection 
of unions from injunctions and legal pro- 
cedures taken by employers as a form of 
reprisal; (4) assurance that when a vote is 
taken by the Labour Relations Board to 
determine a bargaining agent, only those 
employees designated by the Union as a 
proper bargaining unit and approved by the 
Board, should have the right to vote; 
(5) a guarantee that the threat of lock- 
outs, moving or closing of plants, and 
industrial espionage shall be considered 
forbidden practices; (6) responsibility and 
authority for prosecuting violations of the 
Code to be vested in the Board and that 
penalties be imposed without fear or favour, 
on employers as well as unions; (7) nothing 
to be placed in the Code that shall prevent 
the insertion in a collective agreement of 
a provision requiring, as a condition of 
employment, membership in a_ specified 
trade union, or granting preference of 
employment to members of a specified 
trade union; (8) that the administration 
of the proposed new Labour Code be 
composed of an equal number of employer 
and employee representatives, under the 
Chairmanship of a government representa- 
tive. The Federation felt that it should 
have the right to recommend a repre- 
sentative on this Board. 

The Government was commended for 
speeding up arbitration procedure, but the 
Federation asked that the procedure be 
strengthened by appointing to the concilia- 
tion service better men at better pay. 
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Bargaining with Crown Employees 


The delegation took the position that the 
Government and its agencies should bargain 
' collectively with their organized employees. 
Premier Duplessis interposed to claim that 
there was a wide difference between 
employees of a private company and 
employees of the Crown in the matter of 
trade union membership. The welfare of 
the public was at stake in the latter cases. 
Crown employees should be responsible to 
the public and should not be members of 
an organization affiliated with other labour 
bodies, he said, 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were requested: 
(1) establishment throughout Canada of a 
uniform rate of compensation, based on 100 
per cent of the wages of the injured worker; 
(2) that the Act be made applicable to 
all trades and services for all accidents 
attributable to the nature of the employ- 
ment; (3) that compensation be paid from 
the date of injury or disability, without any 
waiting period; (4) that supervision of 
accident prevention measures be placed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and the necessary personnel provided to 
make the supervision effective; (5) that 
blanket coverage be given all occupational 
diseases or diseases attributable to the 
nature of employment. 

The delegation considered that more 
effective measures to prevent silicosis should 
be adopted and that particular care should 
be provided for victims of the disease. It 
was felt too, that the Compensation Board 
should exercise every care before accepting 
a medical report that claimed that hernia 
contracted by a worker did not result from 
the injured workman’s occupation. Objec- 
tion was taken to the Board’s practice of 
reducing compensation as soon as wounds 
were healed and before the injured workman 
was able to resume his regular work. It 
was urged that Appeal Boards should be 
provided for workmen who felt that the 
decisions of the Board in their cases were 
unjust. 


Prevention of Accidents 


It was pointed out that organized labour 
was alarmed at the increase in the number 
of industrial accidents in Quebec. In the 
opinion of the delegation the Government 
should “legislate a definite program for 
accident prevention” and, in the meantime, 
the law should be more stringently enforced. 
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Minimum Wage Act 


It was urged that-the ordinances of the 
Minimum Wage Board do not provide 
minimum wage rates that conform to the 
ever-increasing cost of living. Consequently, 
it was held that the Board should be 
instructed to amend its ordinances to 
provide a minimum wage rate of 65 cents 
an hour. 


Abolition of Zones 


The deputation asked the Government to 
eliminate “economic zones” in the province 
of Quebec, as they considered them an 
injustice to the workers. 


Vacations with Pay 


An extension of the Vacations with Pay 
Ordinance was requested to provide for 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for every 
employee having completed one year’s con- 
tinuous service. In addition, it was recom- 
mended that in all collective labour agree- 
ments concerning workers in the building 
trades, employers be required to keep 
accurate records of the time worked, in- 
cluding overtime, and to establish a vacation 
credit, for each employee, of four per cent 
of his earnings at the end of each working 
day or week; this vacation credit to be 
paid entirely by the employer, over and 
above the regular scale of wages. It was 
suggested that the credits be recorded by a 
system of stamps which would be redeem- 
able by the employee in any chartered bank 
from July 1 to December 31 in each year. 


Old Age Pensions 


The delegation proposed that pensions be 
paid to all male persons at the age of 60, 
that the wives of such pensioners become 
pensionable at the same time and that all 
other female persons become pensionable at 
the age of 55 years. 

It was also proposed (1) that the only 
residential qualification required be 15 years 
in Canada; (2) that no deductions be made 
on account of other income; (3) that 
present pensions be increased to $60 a 
month, plus cost-of-living bonus; (4) that 
the same pension be paid to blind persons 


at age 18; (5) that all totally disabled 
persons be brought under the pension 
scheme. 


Lord’s Day Act 


The Government was urgently requested 
to enforce the Lord’s Day Act and to put 
a stop to abuses of the Act by many 
employers who force their employees to 
work on the Lord’s Day for no other reason 
than to make larger profits. 


Other Recommendations 


Other matters covered by the brief 
included: (1) amendments of the Pipe 
Mechanic’s Act; (2) the passage of a security 
code for elevators; (3) the adoption of 
legislation to provide safety conditions in 
moving picture theatres; (4) the raising of 


the cost of competency cards issued by 
Parity Committees; (5) amendments to the 
Civil Code to hold employers responsible 
for the tools of their employees; (6) better 
safety regulations governing scaffolding; 
and (7) specialized schools for backward 
children. 


Saskatchewan Executive Committee (TLC) 


The Saskatchewan Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada presented a series of legislative 
proposals to Premier Douglas and: members 
of his Cabinet on December 21, 1948. 

The brief was presented by J. R. Griffiths, 
Executive Chairman, who, at the outset of 
the presentation commended the Govern- 
ment for legislation beneficial to the workers 
of Saskatchewan, which had been enacted 
during its term of office. In particular, 
changes effected in the Trade Union Act 
and the inauguration of a more generally 
applicable health service were approved. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


It was recommended that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to provide 
(1) that compensation payments commence 
from the day after the injury occurs and 
be paid on the full earnings of the worker; 
(2) that the jurisdiction of factory inspec- 
tion be placed under the Compensation 
Board and that adequate inspection service 
be provided; (3) that steps be taken to 
inform all workers of the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; (4) that the 
words “accident” and “industrial diseases,” 
as used in the Act, be replaced by the words 
‘Snjury” and “occupational diseases and 
hazards,” respectively; (5) that complete 
coverage be provided for all workers in 
Saskatchewan and that the Compensation 
Board be given wide discretionary powers 
in regard to injuries not covered by the 
Act, particularly as apphed to any new 
industrial or occupational disease which 
might develop; (6) that stipulated sums 
be paid for the loss of limbs, eyes, etc; 
(7) that reference to “final payment” in 
the Compensation Board’s accounting 
system be deleted; (8) that in the case of 
workers such as truck drivers, etc., com- 
pensation coverage be provided for the full 
time such workers are engaged in their 
employer’s business; (9) that it be made 
mandatory for grain elevator companies 
that have not modern dust collection or 
prevention systems in their elevators, to 
instal them immediately and that specific 
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safety standards be established and safety 
precautions prescribed and enforced in pro- 
jects involving the demolition of buildings 
or kindred undertakings; (10) that compen- 
sation payable to widows and orphans and 
pensions for disabilities and injuries be 
increased. 


Orders of Minimum Wage Board 


Emphasis was again placed on the need 
for the abolition of “split shifts’ by the 
Minimum Wage Board and that until such 
time as this can be carried out, it was 
recommended “that the spread where eight 
hours shall be worked will be not more than 
ten hours.” 

It was further recommended that the 
Public Holiday clause in all Orders of the 
Board be made applicable to all workers, 
and that employees should not be charged 
for breakages and replacements. 


Fair Wage Act 


The Executive suggested that without 
prejudice to its recommendations with 
respect to Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board, the Government should consider the 
enactment of a Fair Wage Act, to supersede 
the existing Minimum Wage Board Orders 
with the following provisions: (1) fair 
wages in industry and trade; (2) authority 
to set fair wages after consideration of all 
representations; (3) an administrative board 
composed of an equal number of employers 
and employees. 


Apprenticeship Act 


It was the opinion of the Executive that 
the existing administration of the Appren- 
ticeship Act was inadequate. It was 
requested that the Apprenticeship Board 
be made up of equal representation of 
employers and employees, the latter to be 
journeymen in the respective trades, nomin- 
ated by established trade unions. It was 
suggested too, that the trade unions should 
nominate members to the Examining Boards 
and, review all applications for certificates 
of qualification. Further, it was held that 
the Director of Apprenticeship should be 
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a duly qualified tradesman, approved by 
the Provincial Executive of the TLC and 
should be paid for his services an amount 
“commensurate with the position held.” 


Trade Union Act 


Several amendments to the Trade Union 
Act were suggested, some of which involved 
merely a re-wording of certain clauses. 
Among the changes requested were: (1) pro- 
hibiting the employment of legal counsel 
by either of the parties in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations, as well as in cases brought 
before the Labour Relations Board, unless 
both parties give their consent thereto; 
(2) restricting the definition of “employee” 
in subsection 5 of section 2 of the Act to 
“a person employed to do_ skilled or 
unskilled manual, or clerical or technical 
work. ...;” (3) to make sure that the sale, 
lease or transfer of a business shall not 
change collective agreements that are in 
force and that “all proceedings (between 
the management and labour) shall continue 
as if there had been no change made... .;” 
(4) requesting that the Crown in the right 
of the Government of Saskatchewan, be not 
excluded as an employer within the full 
meaning and provisions of the Act. It was 
claimed that the TLC had demonstrated its 
right to continue to bargain collectively with 
the Crown. 


Hours of Work Act 


Exemptions already granted under the 
Hours of Work Act were criticized and the 
request was made that all workers in 
Saskatchewan be immediately included 
under the provisions of the Act. Specifi- 
cally mentioned were milk delivery sales- 
men, hospital lay employees and fire 
fighters not covered by the three-platoon 
system. 

Previous requests for the establishment 
of a 40-hour week were reiterated. 


Holidays with Pay Act 


Legislation was asked for to require that 
holiday pay shall be computed on basic 
weekly earnings, irrespective of any time 
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lost through sickness or injury; also that 
the stamp system be adopted for recording 
holiday compensation. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also requested :— 

(1) that civic elections be held earlier 
than December in each year and that civic 
employees be not barred from running for 
any elective office; 

(2) that janitors, caretakers, elevator 
operators and employees of charitable, 
religious and fraternal organizations be 
brought under the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act; 

(3) that the “so-called Education tax be 
removed ;” 

(4) that the payment of all fees under 
the Hospital Act be made by payroll 
deductions; 

(5) that the Hospital Act “provide for 
full coverage ;” 

(6) that disabled pensioners receiving less 
than $60 per month be relieved of the 
payment of hospital fees for themselves and 
their families; 

(7) that anaesthetics and X-ray treat- 
ments be provided “free to all out-patients 
and patients in hospitals and nursing 
homes ;” 

(8) that Government Departments and 
Crown Corporations should purchase goods 
and engage services only from firms or indi- 
vidual business establishments having collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with bona fide 
trade unions; 

(9) that tipping in beer parlours be not 
included as illegal under the Saskatchewan 
Liquor Act; 

(10) that more free scholarships be pro- 
vided for promising students, who lack 
sufficient means to continue their studies; 

(11) that “all efforts be used to initiate a 
contributory scheme (for old age pensions) 
free from the means’ test; 


(12) that equal representation be accorded 
labour on all boards and commissions, 
specifically on the Penitentiary Commission 
and the Milk Board. 


RECRUITING OF FARM LABOUR 
URGED AS FUNCTION OF FARM 


LABOUR SERVICE 


At the annual Conference of Dominion-Provincial farm 
labour officials in December, it was recommended that 
the Federal and Provincial Governments designate the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees as the 
authority to be responsible for the securing and placement 


of agricultural workers. 


This, and a further recommenda- 


tion that the immigration of agricultural workers be on the 
basis of family groups, sufficient to meet the requirements 
of farmers who can provide adequate housing, were among 
the more significant decisions of the Conference. 


The Sixth Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference was held in the Board 
Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, on December 9 and 10, 1948. Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Director, Immigration and 
Farm Labour Division of the Federal 
Department of Labour, presided. 

The following officials and _ official 
observers attended the Conference :— 


Provincial Directors of Farm Labour: 
W. R. Shaw (Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture), Prince Edward Island; 8. E. 
Lewis, Nova Scotia; E. M. Taylor, New 
Brunswick; Alex J. Rioux, Quebec; R. S. 
Duncan, Ontario; H. R. Richardson, Mani- 
toba; E. E. Brockelbank, Saskatchewan; 
R. M. Putnam, Alberta; W. MacGillivray, 
British Columbia. 


Employment Advisers: H. R. Hare 
(Primary Industries), National Employ- 
ment Service, Ottawa; D. W. Hay (Agri- 
culture), Maritime Region, NES; Armand 
Theriault (Primary Industries), Quebec 
Region, NES; W. Davison (Agriculture), 
Ontario Region, NES; J. F. Kristjansson 
(Primary Industries), Prairie Region, NES; 
F. C. Hitchcock (Primary Industries), 
Saskatchewan; M. M. Gibson (Primary 
Industries), Alberta; J. E. Wood (Primary 
Industries), British Columbia, NES. 

Selby Parsons (Agriculture), Newfound- 
land; D. W. Fessenden and L. J. Bresnahan, 
United States Employment Service. 


Federal Department of Labour: W. W. 
Dawson, Supervisor, Immigration and Farm 
Placements; A. D. MacDonald, Secretary, 
Immigration and Farm Placements; G. V. 
Haythorne, Research and Statistics Branch. 


Other Department of Labour officials 
who attended one or more sessions of the 
Conference :— 

Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister; 
M. M. Maclean and R. Ranger, Assistants 
to the Deputy Minister; C. A. L. Murchison, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employ- 


*’ ment Service, NES; G. H. McGee, Immi- 


gration and Farm Placements Division. 


Others in attendance were :— 

Hon. A. C. Taylor, Minister of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick; R. O. Westley and 
Quentin R. Bates, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa; J. A. Paul, General Superintendent, 
Farms Division, Veterans’ Land Act, 
Ottawa; J. F. Booth, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa; G. C. Retson, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nova Scotia; Alex. 
Maclaren, Director of Farm Service Force, 
Ontario; N. W. Harrison, Department of 
Agriculture, Ontario; E. G. Minielly, Mani- 
toba Sugar Company and J. Ostrowski, 
K. Klimaszewski and 8. Sznuk of the Polish 
Combatants Association. 

Among the items on the agenda were the 
following: (1) reception of reports pre- 
sented by the Provincial Directors of Farm 
Labour with reference to the international 
and inter-provincial movements of farm 
labour during 1948; (2) the continuation 
of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program; (3) prospective demand for farm 
labour in 1949, including interprovincial, 
international and seasonal requirements; 
(4) potential sources of labour supply 
(a) displaced persons; (b) Polish veterans; 
(c) immigrants from Great Britain and 
Holland. 
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In his introductory remarks, Mr. Dawson 
reviewed the activities of the Farm Labour 
organization during 1948 and stated that so 
far as he knew “there had been no loss of 
crops in Canada that could be attributed 
to a shortage of workers.” The country 
“had moved from a period of war emer- 
gencies into a normal period, and we should 
plan accordingly,” he said. 


Address by Mr. A. MacNamara 


In a brief address, Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, welcomed the 
provincial representatives and the official 
observers from Newfoundland and the 
United States. He referred to the fine spirit 
of co-operation that had hitherto been 
shown in carrying on the placement of farm 
workers both on the interprovincial and 
international levels. He pointed out that 
approximately 10,000 additional workers had 
been placed on Canadian farms late in 1947 
and in 1948. Inasmuch as there was a 
tendency of workers to move to urban 
communities, it would be necessary to make 
replacements. He thought that the level 
of employment on farms in 1949 would be 
about the same as in 1948 and that short- 
ages could be made up by immigration 
from Great Britain and other European 
countries. 

Mr. MacNamara suggested that a ques- 
tionnaire be sent to all farmers in Canada 
asking them to report (1) the number of 
workers they would require in 1949; (2) are 
they willing to employ married workers; 
(3) have they housing accommodation for 
(a) single workers; (b) married couples for 
12 months of the year; (4) do they require 
domestic workers. Such information, he 
felt, was needed in order to determine the 
classes and the numbers of immigrants to 
be admitted, as well as the most suitable 
times for admitting them. He expressed 
satisfaction with the results so far obtained 
from the farm placements of displaced 
persons. Almost all of these had kept their 


covenants to remain on farms for a definite ‘ 


probationary period, and employers, as well 
as the Government, were pleased with their 
conduct. Referring to  inter-provincial 
transfers of workers he asked the provincial 
representatives to state their opinions as to 
the advisability of continuing the program 
and to offer suggestions that might 
improve it. 


Comments by Mr. Murchison 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, a member of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
praised the co-operation that had been 
attained between the provincial authorities 
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and the local offices of the National 
Employment Service in the placement of 
farm workers. He noted approvingly the 
progress that had been made in the recep- 
tion of immigrants. The present method of 
helping them to “feel that they are a part 
of Canada as soon as they arrive,” was, in 
his opinion, a great advance over the one- 
time way of letting them fend for them- 
selves from the moment of their arrival 
in Canada. 


Report by Hon. A. C. Taylor 


Hon. A. C. Taylor, Minister of Agri- 
culture for New Brunswick, made a verbal 
report on the Agricultural Production Con- 
ference which had been held in Ottawa two 
days before. He pointed out that “some 
agricultural commodities were being pro- 
duced in surplus, and it might be necessary 
to curtail their production.” He expressed 
“some concern over the fact that costs of 
production were still increasing” and that 
while the income of farmers had been high, 
“the future of farmers would be difficult 
unless the present levels of production 
costs and income were kept in proper 
relationship.” 


Reports of Provincial Directors 


Prince Edward Island: Keen demand 
for industrial workers in central Canada 
was said to be attracting many farm 
workers from Prince Edward Island and 
even exerting a strong pull on European 
immigrants, including Polish veterans. The 
greater number of Island farmers required 
single men and few had adequate housing 
facilities for married men. As a result, 
the farm labour situation there “is fraught 
with uncertainty” and farmers find it 
“difficult to plan an aggressive program of 
production.” 

During 1948, the main movement of farm 
labour was in connection with the harvest- 
ing of the potato crop and to a lesser extent 
to help harvest hay and grain earlier in the 
season. About 1,000 men were brought in 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 
this work and, for the most part. gave 
“commendable — service.” The _ services 
rendered by the Regional and Local offices 
of NES in meeting these emergency 
demands were “highly commended.” 

The workers from displaced persons’ 
camps and the Polish War veterans who 
were employed on Prince Edward Island 
farms were found to be industrious, but 
many of them were unsuited and untrained 
for farm work. This was true also of girls 
from the DP camps who were employed as 
home helpers. A number had already left 
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for other parts of Canada and others were 
planning to go as soon as they could 
complete the necessary arrangements. The 
report urged that immigrants selected for 
farm work “should be made from areas 
where experience and thinking is directed 
more intimately toward the soil and 
agriculture.” 

The immigrants from the Netherlands 
were reported to be giving “excellent 
satisfaction.” A number of these had 
decided to settle in the province. 


Nova Scotia: As the apple crop in the 
Annapolis Valley was small in 1948, the 
farm labour problem was “relatively simple 
as compared with previous years.” Fewer 
than 200 men were brought into the prov- 
ince for this work. Other necessary farm 
help was obtained locally. 

Approximately 125 of the 150 Polish 
veterans who had been placed on Nova 
Scotia farms remained at farm employment. 
However, “a considerable number have left 
for other work” after completing their two- 
year contract to work on farms. A number 
of single persons from DP camps as well 
as Dutch immigrants—married men with 
families were placed on Nova Scotia farms. 
It was found that married men “were more 
satisfactory than single men in that they 
usually wish to stay in one place, rather 
than move around.” However, “compara- 
tively few farmers have the required extra 
living accommodation.” 


It was reported to be the intention of 
the provincial “Department of Agriculture 
to assist all desirable immigrant families to 
become established on farms of their own 
in the Province just as soon as they can 
accumulate some capital of their own and 
satisfy our Committee that they will make 
desirable Canadian citizens.” 

There is still a very keen demand for 
farm domestic help in Nova Scotia. How- 
ever, farmers were reported to be of the 
opinion that a minimum wage of $35 a 
month plus board and lodging was too high 
and should be lowered to $25 a month. 
This, it was claimed, was sufficient, especi- 
ally for girls who had little knowledge of 
the English language and Canadian customs. 


New Brunswick: The farm labour supply 
in New Brunswick during 1948 was reported 
to be more abundant than for several years. 
A seasonal demand for haymaking exceeded 
the supply for a time. About 1,000 
workers were sent to assist with the potato 
harvest in Maine. It was asserted that 
wage rates were, in general, too high and, 
as a result, farm operations “have been 
adjusted downwards by many farmers.” 


Polish veterans lived up to their con- 
tracts, but it was expected that a consider- 
able number would move to other industries. 
Only about 25 displaced persons were 
employed in the province, but it was antici- 
pated that they too would seek employment 
in industry “before they really acquire 
agricultural usefulness in this country.” 
About 18 Dutch immigrants were placed 
on farms under a _ one-year contract, 
approximately one-third of whom “have 
gone to their group settlements in other 
parts of Canada.” 


Quebec: Over 5,000 workers were placed 
on Quebec farms by employment offices in 
1948. Placements were divided almost 
evenly between market gardens and special 
production farms on the one hand and 
dairy and general farms on the other. 


Some 520 harvesters, about half of them 
from urban centres, were recruited through 
NES offices in Quebec to assist with the 
harvests on the Prairies. 

More than 6,000 workers were granted 
exit permits to assist with the potato 
harvest in Maine. However, some 1,300 of 
these did not cross the border. 

Nearly 500 Polish veterans were employed 
on Quebec farms during 1948 and proved 
to be very satisfactory workers. It was 
expected that about 50 per cent of these 
will remain on farms after the completion 
of their two-year contracts. Many of these, 
having accumulated between $1,000 and 
$2,000, are planning to buy or rent farms 
in the province. 

Owing to the lack of farming experience 
the displaced persons who were given farm 
employment in Quebec were not quite the 
equal of the Polish veterans, but were 
reported “to be of about equal value” to 
those recruited by the Employment Offices. 
Small numbers of DP married couples and 
domestic helpers were placed during the 
year. 

Ontario: Movement of farm labourers 
from the Prairies for short-term employ- 
ment in Ontario was small in 1948. Of the 
2500 asked for, only 920 reached Ontario. 
However, most of them gave “satisfactory 
accounts of themselves and there were few 
misfits or drifters.’ Some 200 men were 
brought from the Maritimes to assist with 
the harvest in Eastern Ontario. Between 
August 20 and September 9, 1,505 men were 
sent from Ontario to assist with the harvest 
on the Prairies. 

Up to the end of November, 1,459 
displaced persons were placed on Ontario 
farms during the year. It was stated that 
“on the whole these immigrants have 
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:endered a useful service and the majority 
of farmers are well satisfied.” A total of 
138 girls from DP camps were placed on 
Ontario farms as domestic helpers. The 
homes to which these were assigned, as 
well as the girls themselves, were carefully 
selected and welfare work was undertaken 
through the Women’s Institute Branch and 
the Home Economics Service of the Ontario 
Government. 

Approximately 1,400 skilled tobacco 
workers were brought in from the United 
States and the flue-cured tobacco crop was 
harvested without loss. 

About four per cent of the first 7,000 air 
immigrants from Britain were placed on 
farms. Many British immigrants were 
reported to be desirous of purchasing farms, 
but were prevented from doing so for the 
time being, owing to the restrictions in the 
transfer of funds. 

Nearly 4,000 Dutch immigrants arrived in 
Ontario between April and September, 1948. 
Farmers were “most anxious to secure farm 
workers from Holland,” but housing diffi- 
culties presented a big problem in the cases 
of immigrants having large families. 

During November, 1,200 Polish war 
veterans in Ontario completed their two- 
year contracts. It was estimated that about 
30 per cent of these will remain in agri- 
cultural employment. Some of these will 
eventually operate farms of their own. 
However, the loss to agriculture of the 
remaining 70 per cent is expected to create 
a demand for replacements in the Spring 
of 1949. 

A total of 17 applications were received 
in Ontario from the United States for 
combines. Only three outfits went across 
the border to assist with the harvest. 


Farm Service Force camps continued the 
Farm Commando Work originated during 
the war. It was organized either on a 
Farm Labour Co-operative, or on a Private 
Camp basis. In all, 22 camps were estab- 
lished for girls and 13 for boys in 1948. 
A total of 1,192 girls and 640 boys were 
housed in these camps during the fruit 
picking season. The National Council of 
the YWCA had, it was stated, rendered fine 
service in the administration of these camps. 


Manitoba: Spring flood conditions and 
the influx of Polish veterans resulted in 
a reduced turnover of farm labour in Mani- 
toba during the early part of the summer 
of 1948. Dutch farmers, supplemented by 
displaced persons were brought in to assist 
with the sugar beet crop. Most of the 
immigrants from Britain to western Canada 
proceeded to Alberta and British Columbia, 
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but those that remained in Manitoba proved 
to be efficient farm workers. 

Only 100 men were available to be sent 
to Ontario to meet the demand for harvest 
help there. On the other hand, some 700 
eastern harvesters helped with Manitoba 
harvests, later in the season. The prov- 
ince’s quota for combine equipment to help 
with harvests in the United States was 91. 
The date of crossing the border was a 
month later than usual, owing to the short 
crop in the Southern States. This short- 
ened the season and the financial returns 
were not as satisfactory as in 1947. About 
900 potato pickers, limited to women and 
youths, were recruited to assist with the 
potato harvest in North Dakota. 

Wages were higher than in 1947—$90 to 
$100 per month being offered prior to 
harvest, with day wages of seven dollars to 
nine dollars per day when threshing became 
general. 


Saskatchewan: Saskatchewan’s contribu- 
tion to farm labour shortages outside the 
province in 1948 was 250 berry-pickers to 
British Columbia; 451 workers to assist 
with the fodder crops in Ontario; 226 
combine outfits with a total complement 
of 700 men to help with harvesting in the 
Western States; 300 workers to aid in 
“blocking and thinning” the sugar beet crop 
in Montana in the spring, and 350 workers 
for fall harvesting. 

The estimated requirements for workers 
from Eastern Canada to harvest the crops 
of the province was 700. A total of 629 
was received and, in spite of brief local 
shortages of workers, the crop was harvested 
without loss. For the first time since the 
start of the war all farm placements in the 
province were made by NES offices, and 
temporary harvest labour offices were not 
set up. 

Of the 428 Polish veterans assigned to 
Saskatchewan, a late survey showed that 
357 were still in agricultural employment. 
Five had already established themselves on 
farms. Up to the end of November, 1948, 
the Province received from DP camps, 12 
married couples, 77 single male workers and 
117 domestic helpers. The majority of these 
seemed anxious to establish themselves in 
agriculture. In addition, approximately 40 
Dutch families came to the Province. 


Alberta: It was stated that “the bulk of 
the 780 Polish veterans received (by 
Alberta) in November, 1946, and in May, 
1947, were still in agriculture.” However, 
it was expected that “a considerable number 
of these men plan to leave agriculture at 


the termination of their two-year agree- 
ments,” but it was considered possible that 
some of them would return when they had 
saved enough money to purchase farms. 


A group of 557 displaced persons, some 
of them with dependents, were employed on 
sugar-beet farms for a portion of the season 
and gave a good account of themselves. 
Another group of 110 single and nine 
married couples were assigned to general 
farm work throughout the Province and 
they too proved to be good workers. In 
addition, 123 girls were placed as domestic 
helpers on farms. Some difficulty was 
encountered in inducing them to accept 
farm employment, as they seemed anxious 
to be given work in the cities. 

Only 32 British immigrants were placed 
in agricultural employment in Alberta 
during the year. Many more could have 
been placed had they been available. 

A total of 960 harvesters were brought 
from Eastern Canada to assist in harvesting 
the Alberta grain crops. At the outset, 
wages of five dollars to seven dollars per 
day were paid, but soon advanced to seven 
and eight dollars per day. 

Owing to conditions in the United States, 
there was a decreased demand for combines 
and crews to assist in harvesting opera- 
tions. Exit permits were granted to 104 
outfits from Alberta as compared with 160 
in 1947. 


British Columbia: Unusual climatic and 
flood conditions in British Columbia during 
the spring and summer of 1948 greatly 
modified the placement of farm labour. 
Flood conditions in the Fraser valley 
ruined hundreds of acres of small fruit 
farms. It had been anticipated that this 
disaster would release sufficient workers to 
harvest such crops growing on _ higher 
ground. This assumption proved to be 
wrong and it was necessary to bring in some 
450 women and girls from the Prairie 
Provinces to assist in fruit picking and 
processing. In addition, recruits were 
obtained from nearby urban centres. At 
one time, over 700 workers were sent daily 
by busses and trucks from New West- 
minster and returned to their homes in the 
evening. 

Some areas in the lower mainland suffered 
from excessive rains during the season and 
considerable quantities of fruits were lost as 
a result. Bad weather conditions hindered 
harvesting operations in some of the grain 
and potato growing areas, and reduced the 
apple crop considerably. As a result, farm 
labour problems were correspondingly 
abnormal. 
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Many of the Polish veterans who had 
been assigned to British Columbia were 
reported to have made “excellent progress.” 
It was expected that 60 per cent of them 
would remain in farm or ranch work. 

During the year “a considerable number” 
of Dutch immigrants, both married and 
single, were established in the Province. A 
small number of men from DP camps were 
admitted, but proved unsuitable for farm 
work and were placed in other lines of 
employment. Women from DP camps were 
found positions as farm domestic helpers 
and in most cases, have given satisfactory 
service. 

The Director of Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Extension for the Province stated 
that “a definite policy on immigration must 
be developed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in co-operation with either the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa, or the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources.” It was felt that the 
problem of ‘bringing immigrants from 
Britain and continental Europe for agri- 
cultural settlement and employment should 
be channelled through one such single 
organization. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


Raising the question of the renewal of 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, the Chairman stated that it 
“could only be based on a request from 
the provinces for their continuation.” He 
stated that “the Department of Labour and 
the Dominion Government were ready to 
continue the program indefinitely,” and 
“they believed it should be continued on a 
more definite basis.” He pointed out that 
there was no assurance that emergency farm 
labour requirements in future could be met 
from such sources as displaced persons’ 
camps and Polish veterans, and declared 
that “a proper approach to the long-term 
problem could be made only if there was 
some assurance of continuity of the 
arrangement.” 

It was finally decided unanimously that 
the agreements should be continued for at 
least another year, and that the question 
of long-term agreements should be sub- 
mitted to the several Provincial govern- 
ments for their consideration. 


Farm Lahour—Demand and Supply 


The chairman stated that there were 
indications that about 50 per cent of the 
Polish veteran farm workers now in Canada 
would give up farm work as soon as their 
two-year contracts had expired. There was, 
however, some assurance that a number of 
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those who had left farm work would return 
to it. In any case, he felt that “there 
would still be a substantial net loss.” If, 
as was anticipated, employment remained at 
a high level during 1949, there would be a 
shifting of workers from farms to industry. 
Thus, it was important to determine 
prospective demand for farm workers in 
1949, the chairman stated. 


Newfoundland, Source of Supply: 
During the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Selby Parsons, who represented Newfound- 
land, stated that “at the present moment, 
there might be as many as 2,000 men (in 
Newfoundland) who might be interested in 
farm work in Canada.” With regard to 
girls for domestic work, Mr. Parsons said 
that if wages were satisfactory, “perhaps 
500 to 1,000 girls might be found for 
Canada.” However, as there were few 
farms in Newfoundland, many of these men 
and girls, while probably good workers, were 
inexperienced in farm work. 


Transportation Cost Shared: Concerning 
the movement of workers from Eastern 
Canada to assist with the harvests on the 
’ Prairies, and vice versa, it was pointed out 
that costs of transportation were shared 
by the Dominion and the receiving province. 


Trans-Border Movement: Representa- 
tives from the United States Employment 
Service, Messrs. Fessenden and Bresnahan, 
referred to difficulties that had occurred in 
the trans-border movement of workers from 
Canada in 1948, but hoped that these could 
be corrected and thus facilitate the transfer 
of Canadians to assist in potato and grain 
harvesting in 1949. Mr. Bresnahan asserted 
that the Canadian potato workers in Maine 
brought back to Canada earnings of 
$1,100,000 in United States funds in 1948. 

The discussion on the international 
exchange of workers included tobacco 
workers from the United States to Ontario; 
sugar beet workers to Montana; pea-viners 
to Maine; potato pickers to Maine and 
North Dakota; combines and crews to the 
Western States and maple sugar workers 
to the northeastern States. In most 
respects the administrative machinery was 
considered to be satisfactory and it was 
decided to continue it. 


Revision of Border Regulations: Repre- 
sentatives of both countries met as a sub- 
committee of the Conference and revised 
the regulations with respect to the move- 
ment of potato workers from Canada to 
Maine. The revisions, which were subse- 
quently approved by the Conference, stipu- 
lated: (1) that the NES provide a senior 
supervisor and a representative at all US. 
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points of entry for potato workers; (2) that 
the U.S officials inform Canadian officials 
as early as possible their minimum require- 
ments, so as to facilitate recruitment of 
workers; (3) that American employers 
provide adequate transportation for workers 
from border points to places of employ- 
ment; (4) that American employers estab- 
lish a fund to provide housing and food 
for Canadians who were properly recruited, 
but were not immediately taken to places 
of employment; (5) that American Employ- 
ment Service officials would contact the 
employer groups as to the advisability of pro- 
vinding State lability insurance for Cana- 
dian workers in transit; (6) that deductions 
made by American employers from bond- 
covered Canadian workers in 1948, be 
returned to the workers; (7) that NES 
assume responsibility for non-recruited 
Canadian workers; (8) that recruitment 
would, if possible, be restricted to males 
from rural areas, except where females were 
members of a family group; (9) that a 
meeting of Canadian officials, Maine 
employment officers and USES representa- 
tives be held early in the Spring of 1949 
to determine the maximum number of 
workers to be allowed through each port 
daily, ete. 


Immigration: It was agreed that the 
Dutch workers who were brought to Canada 
last year were satisfactory, but there was 
considerable criticism of the methods of 
handling these workers. The following 
resolution was approved :— 


Whereas all the provinces of Canada have 
entered into agreements with the Dominion 
Department of Labour to provide people for 
agriculture from all possible sources both in 
and outside of Canada, and 

Whereas under these agreements some 
provinces are accepting and placing Polish 
veterans and displaced persons on farms and 
in farm homes, and 

Whereas it is to the interest of all con- 
cerned and essential to the provinces involved 
that the number of agricultural workers 
brought to the provinces from abroad be 
determined and limited to the number that 
can be properly absorbed, and 

Whereas agricultural workers and immi- 
grants are being brought to Canada and 
placed on farms in the provinces by a 
number of agencies which do not provide the 
provinces with particulars of the applica- 
tions received from farmers nor the workers 
who arrive, which leads to certain confusion 
and even duplication, 

Now therefore be it resolved that this 
Conference urge the Federal and the Provin- 
cial Governments to designate the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Service as the 
authority to be responsible for the securing 
and placement of agricultural workers, to the 
end that confusion and duplication may be 
removed and all such pworkers placed in satis- 
factory employment leading to their becoming 
desirable citizens the sooner. 


The discussion concerning the admission 
of more displaced persons indicated that 
more family groups, rather than single 
persons, should be admitted, provided 
adequate housing facilities on farms could 
be assured. It was decided to send a letter 
to Canadian farmers asking them to state 
their labour requirements for 1949. 

It was revealed that the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour had an office in London, 
England, and that it might be possible to 
clear orders there for special types of 
‘workers from Great Britain. 

It was decided to ask Department of 
Labour officials in England to report on the 
availability of suitable Polish veterans for 
farm employment in Canada. 


Land Settlement Plans 


The land settlement program set up in 
Nova Scotia for Polish veterans already in 
Canada was outlined to the Conference. It 
provides for loans up to two-thirds of the 
purchase price of land and fifty per cent 
of the purchase price of stock and equip- 
ment at three and one-half per cent in- 


RECENT LABOUR 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


terest; loans to be paid on the amortization 
plan over a period of 25 years. 

The chairman stated that the Veterans’ 
Land Act Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs had agreed to 
co-operate with the Department of Labour 
and the provincial governments in assisting 
in the settlement of Polish veterans who 
were able to qualify under the regulations. 

Following a lengthy discussion, the Con- 
ference decided not to attempt any esti- 
mate of farm labour requirements for 1949 
until the provincial officials had completed 
studies in their respective regions. It was 
agreed that the results of these studies 
would be communicated to the Department 
of Labour at Ottawa, as the centralizing 
agency. 

The Conference was in agreement that 
efforts should be made “to obtain greater 
stabilization of farm labour.” Better 
housing and better working conditions were 
held to be important contributing factors in 
achieving this end, and it was asserted that 
the Dominion and Provincial governments 
should do everything possible “to bring this 
matter to the attention of agricultural 
associates and farmers generally.” 


Considerable progress has been made in India recently in 
regard to labour legislation. Compulsory union recogmtion, 
improved conciliation procedures, the establishment of an 
employment service, social insurance, minimum wages, and 
better factories and mines standards have all been provided 
for. An interesting aspect of the Government’s approach to 
labour matters is its use of tripartite machinery such as 1s 
employed by the International Labour Organization. 


Legislative proposals of the Government 
of India, including a five-year program of 
legislation, as considered by the Eighth 
Labour Conference of India in 1947, and 
the constitutional powers of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures in relation to Jabour 
were described in the Lasour Gazperre for 
November, 1947 (p. 1688). 

Considerable progress was made in 1947 
and 1948 in carrying out the Government’s 
program of labour legislation, A summary 
of recent developments is given below. 

Among the more important measures 
passed in 1947 were the Acts relating to 
the investigation and settlement of indus- 
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trial disputes—the Industrial Disputes Act 
and the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) 
Act. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, which came 
into force on April 1, 1947, contains certain 
significant modifications of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929, which were found necessary 
in the light of experience gained during the 
war years. In addition to Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Courts of Inquiry, provision is 
made for the setting up of Works Com- 
mittees and Industrial Tribunals. Works 
Committees, which are to be equally repre- 
sentative of employers and workers, are to 


‘be established in industrial establishments 
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employing 100 or more workers. The Act 
makes conciliation compulsory in all dis- 
putes in public utility services and optional 
in other cases. The Government has power 
to refer any dispute to an Industrial 
Tribunal for adjudication and to enforce its 
award for a period not exceeding one year. 
Strikes and lockouts are prohibited during 
conciliation and adjudication proceedings. 
Conciliation machinery under this Act is 
being built up gradually. 

Although previously the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, provided for the registra- 
tion of trade unions, it placed no obligation 
on the employer to recognize any registered 
trade union. By the amending Act, it is 
now made obligatory on employers to 
recognize representative unions of their 
employees by order of a labour court, pro- 
vided specified conditions are satisfied. It 
defines certain acts as unfair practices on the 
part of recognized unions and of employers, 
and prescribes penalties for these Acts. 

The Government of India is implementing 
the Industrial Truce resolution which was 
adopted at the Industries Conference in 
New Delhi in December, 1947, at which 
management, labour and Government were 
represented. The resolution called upon 
labour and management to maintain indus- 
trial peace and to avert strikes, lockouts and 
slowing down of production for a period of 
three years. Tripartite central, regional and 
unit committees are being set up to give 
effect to the resolution. 

An Employment Service has been set up, 
consisting of a network of employment 
exchanges where records of workers are 
maintained. In building up this service an 
effort has been made to adopt the technique 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. To carry on its work and secure 
the right man for the job, the Employment 
Service will undertake technical and voca- 
tional training of workers. 

A Minimum Wages Act, the first step 
towards wage regulation, was passed by the 
Indian Parliament on February 9, 1948. 
The Factories and Mines Act were revised 
to bring them into line with similar 
measures in.more highly developed indus- 
trial countries. Provision was made for 
canteens, holidays with pay, and in mines 
for pithead baths. Welfare schemes have 
been promoted in certain industries, such as 
coal and mica. 

From January 15, 1948, the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, which ensures regular pay- 
ment of all remuneration to workers was 
extended to cover workers in coal mines. 

Also enacted in 1948 was the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 
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which provides for the registration of dock 
workers so as to remove the evils of casual 
employment, and for the regulation of their 
wages, hours and other working conditions. 

The Government is also turning its atten- 
tion to the agricultural worker. After 
consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, a questionnaire has been prepared, 
and the International Labour Office has 
been asked to undertake a special study of 
the conditions of agricultural labour. The 
new Minimum Wages Act provides for 
wage regulation in agriculture. 

In order to improve the unsatisfactory 
conditions obtaining with respect to planta- 
tion labour. a tripartite Industrial Com- 
mittee on Plantations has been set up. A 
wage census has been taken and a health 
survey made, which will serve as a basis 
for further progress. The Government of 
Madras extended the provisions of the 
Payment of Wages Act to plantations with 
effect from April, 1947. 

In the field of social security, the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
April 19, 1948. It is the first measure of 
its kind in Asia. The Act applies only to 
factory workers and provides for the estab- 
lishment of a system of compulsory insur- 
ance against sickness, maternity and acci- 
dents. The Act is, in effect, a “pilot 
measure”, intended to test what can be done 
and it is hoped that other classes of workers 
can be brought within its scope. 

With a view to promoting the welfare and 
raising the standard of living of coal-miners, 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
was passed in 1947. It provides for the 
establishment of a Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and General Welfare Fund by the 
levy of an excise duty on all coal and coke 
despatched from collieries in India. An 
advisory committee to administer the Fund 
has been set up. Welfare activities for 
which the Fund is constituted include 
housing, provision of medical facilities, 
maternal and child welfare, public health. 
water supply, sanitation, canteens and 
education. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, provides for the 
introduction of a compulsory Provident 
Fund and Bonus Scheme for persons 
employed in coal mines. The Act is the 
outcome of recommendations of a Board of 
Conciliation which was appointed by the 
Government of India in February, 1947, to 
promote a settlement of industrial disputes 
in collieries in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar. . 


The Provident Fund Scheme, the first of 
its kind to be instituted in India, will ensure 
provision for old age for about 250,000 coal 
miners. The scheme applies to all colliery 
workers who are under 55 and whose basic 
monthly salary is not over 300 rupees. Each 
worker will contribute roughly one anna per 
rupee of his basic wage and the employer 
an equal amount. A worker will be entitled 
to get back the full sum to his credit when 
he retires after the age of 55. Payment in 
case of invalidity or death is provided for. 
There will be a central fund for all collieries. 
In order to meet the cost of administering 
the scheme, provision has been made for the 
levy of an administrative charge payable by 
employers. Contributions will be collected 
through a stamp system. 

A Coal Mines Bonus Scheme framed 
under the above Act has been made applic- 
able to all coal mines in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Central Provinces, Berar and Orissa. 
The scheme prescribes a period of atten- 
dance as a condition for qualifying for a 
bonus which every employee in a coal mine 
in the above areas is entitled to receive. 
The amount of bonus payable to different 
categories of workers is set out. The 
amount payable for any period or quarter 
after June 30, 1948, will be one-third of 
basic earnings for such period. 

The Government is contemplating a large- 
scale housing scheme to provide a million 
homes throughout the country. In the case 
of coal miners, a scheme for the construc- 
tion of 50,000 houses in about five years has 
already been undertaken. 

The Minister of Labour in a speech made 
at New Delhi on March 18, 1948, concerning 
the Government’s labour policy and pro- 
gram of labour legislation stated :— 

Our rate of progress has not pleased 
everybody... Much remains to be done 
as will be clear from the five-year program 
which was prepared in 1946-47.... We 
are prepared to consider any practical 
steps for the betterment of the worker. 
We are pinning our faith in the tripartite 
machinery in India and the tripartite 
machinery of the ILO to achieve our 
objective. 


A more detailed summary of some of the 
legislation noted above follows:— 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wages Act which received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
March 15, 1948, provides for the fixing of 
minimum rates of wages for workers in a 
number of scheduled employments including 
agriculture in all the Provinces of India. 
The Act requires the Central or the Pro- 
vincial Government, as appropriate, to fix 
within two years minimum rates of wages 


for workers in carpet-making or shawl- 
weaving, rice or flour milling, tobacco 
manufacture, plantations, oil mills, road 
construction, building, stone breaking, mica 
mining, public motor transport, tanneries, 
leather manufacture and employment under 
any local authority, unless, in respect of 
any scheduled employment, less than 1,000 
persons are employed in the entire prov- 
ince. Minimum rates for agricultural 
workers are to be fixed within three years. 
Other classes of employment may be added 
to those now covered. At least once every 
five years, the appropriate Government is 
obliged to review the rates fixed and revise 
them, if necessary. 

The appropriate Government may fix time 
rates, piece rates, guaranteed rates and 
overtime rates. Different rates may be 
fixed for (a) different scheduled employ- 
ments; (b) different classes of work in the 
same employment; (c) adults, adolescents, 
children and apprentices; (d) different local- 
ities. In regard to any employment for 
which minimum rates have been fixed under 
the Act, the appropriate Government may 
also prescribe the number of hours con- 
stituting a normal work-day, and provide for 
a weekly rest-day and for the payment for 
work on a rest-day at a rate not less than 
the overtime rate. 

Before initial minima are set, the appro- 
priate Government is required to appoint 
a committee and, where necessary, regional 
subcommittees, to inquire into wages, or to 
publish its proposals for the information of 
persons likely to be affected, and take their 
views into consideration. Unless otherwise 
provided, minimum rates are to come into 
force three months after notification in the 
official gazette. Before revision of rates, 
the appropriate Government is to be 
advised by as many advisory committees 
and subcommittees as it considers necessary 
to inquire into prevailing conditions. 

Each Provincial Government is to appoint 
an Advisory Board to act in a general 
advisory capacity and to co-ordinate the 
work of committees appointed in connec- 
tion with the fixing and revision of 
minimum rates. Further, a Central Advisory 
Board is to be appointed by the Central 
Government to advise the Central and 
Provincial Governments and to co-ordinate 
the work of Provincial Advisory Boards. 

Committees and Advisory Boards are to 
be equally representative of employers 
and workers in the scheduled employments 
and are also to include independent 
members not exceeding one-third of the 
total membership. In each case, one of the 
independent members is to be appointed 
chairman. 
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For the local administration of the Act. 
inspectors with specified powers of entry 
and examination are to be appointed. Pay- 
ment of wages below the minimum rate is 
punishable with a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or with a fine which 
may amount to 500 rupees, or with both. 
Employers who fail to maintain records and 
registers, as required by the Act, are liable 
to a fine which may extend to 500 rupees. 


Factories 

Speaking in the Dominion Parliament on 
the main changes made by the Factories 
Act. 1948, which consolidates and amends 
the Factories Act, 1934, the Minister of 
Labour stated :— 

We have tried to implement as many of 
the provisions of the ILO Code of Indus- 
trial Hygiene as are practicable under 
Indian conditions. The provisions relating 
to periodical medical examination of young 
persons and the submission of plans of 
factory buildings are also from ILO Con- 
ventions. We have also freely drawn upon 
the British Factories Act, 1937, one of the 
most comprehensive pieces of legislation on 
this subject. 


The Act which was passed on August 28, 
1948, and will come into foree on April 1, 
1949, extends to all the Provinces of the 
Dominion and to States acceding to the 
Centre in respect of labour legislation. 

The revision represents a complete over- 
hauling of the Act, particularly as regards 
health, safety and welfare of workers, and a 
widening of its scope so that the number of 
workplaces covered is likely to be trebled. 
The distinction between “seasonal” and 
“non-seasonal” factories is removed so that 
basic provisions will be applicable to all 
factories whether such factory works for a 
part of a year or a whole year. The new 
Act raises the minimum age for employ- 
ment from 12 to 14 years and reduces the 
working hours of young persons under 15 
from 5 to 44 in a day, and the Provincial 
Governments are empowered to prescribe a 
higher minimum age for employment in 
hazardous undertakings. In order to estab- 
lish uniform standards in all the provinces, 
minimum requirements regarding health, 
safety and welfare are now clearly pre- 
scribed in the Act and the responsibility for 
observance laid on the occupier of the 
factory. Formerly, the Act was very general 
in character and certain precautions were 
either left to the rule-making powers of the 
Provincial Governments or carried out at 
the instance of the Inspector, resulting in 
varying standards in different factories and 
in different parts of the country. 

As regards the extended scope of the Act, 
“factory” is now defined to include all estab- 
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lishments employing 10 or more workers 
where power is used, and 20 or more workers 
in other cases. Formerly, the Act applied 
only to establishments using power and 
employing 20 or more persons. Provision is 
made for Provincial Governments to extend 
health, safety and welfare provisions to any 
premises where a manufacturing process is 
carried on, with or without the aid of power, 
urespective of the number employed, except 
where the work is done by the worker solely 
with the aid of his family. 

A system of licensing and registering 
existing factories has been introduced. 
Another new provision stipulates that before 
a new factory is constructed or alterations 
made to an existing one, plans and specifica- 
tions should be approved by the factory 
inspectorate. In case of new factories, a 
minimum standard of 500 cubic feet of space 
per worker is required. 

As regards hours of work, the new Act 
fixes a maximum for adult workers, male 
and female, of 48 a week and nine a day, 
and provides that the work-periods of adult 
workers, including rest-periods, must not 
spread over more than 103 hours. Previous 
maxima in “seasonal” factories of 50 and 10 
hours, respectively, with a maximum dura- 
tion of employment in a day of 114 hours, 
are now removed. No extension beyond the 
daily limit of nine hours is permitted for 
women workers. Provincial Governments 
may not permit the total number of hours 
worked in any one day to exceed 10, nor 
the total amount of overtime worked to 
exceed 50 hours in any one quarter. The 
Act provides for oyertime payment at twice 
the ordinary rate for all hours worked in 
excess of nine a day or 48 a week. 

New sections which, if properly enforced, 
will result in a uniform higher standard in 
all factories relate to the guarding of new 
machinery, hoists and lifts, cranes and other 
lifting machinery, pressure plant, dangerous 
fumes, explosive or inflammable gases, venti- 
lation, temperature, drinking water, washing 
facilities, lunch and rest rooms, sanitation, 
toilet accommodation, and storing and 
drying clothing. The obligation relating to 
the guarding of machinery is imposed not 
only on the factory owner but on the manu- 
facturer and his selling agents. 

Provision is made for seats so that in 
every factory where workers are obliged to 
stand while working they may rest when- 
ever they get an opportunity. Where 
workers can work efficiently in a sitting 
position, seats must be provided. 

Embodied in the Act is a 1947 amend- 
ment providing for the setting up of 
canteens. Provincial Governments are 


empowered to require employers with more 
than 250 workers to set up and maintain 
an adequate canteen for the use of the 
workers, and where 500 or more workers are 
employed, the factory owner may be 
required to appoint a suitable welfare 
officer. The new Act also requires the 
provision of a créche in all factories in 
which more than 50 women are normally 
employed. 

The number of holidays with pay granted 
to factory workers has been increased from 
10 days per year, or if a child 14 days, 
to one day’s holiday for every 20 days of 
work performed during the previous 12 
months, if an adult, subject to a minimum 
of 10 days, and one day for every 15 days 
of work in the case of a child under 15, 
subject to a minimum of 14 days. 

Provision is made for medical examina- 
tion of young persons not merely before 
initial employment but every year up to 
the age of 18. Workers in certain dangerous 
trades are to be medically examined 
periodically. 

New provisions require factory owners and 
medical doctors to report diseases treated 
and accidents causing death or serious 
injury. Certifying surgeons are authorized 
to exercise medical supervision in any 
factory where a disease has occurred or is 
suspected. Power is also given to take for 
analysis samples of any substance used in 
the manufacturing process if its use is con- 
trary to the Act or is likely to lead to 
injury or disease. 

Penalty clauses now provide for imprison- 
ment up to three months for a first offence 
and six months for subsequent offences, as 
well as for fines for contravention of the 
Act. 

Provincial Governments are given power 
to exempt certain categories of factories 
from the Act. It is stated that this provi- 
sion was included with a view to allowing 
the Provincial Governments time to set up 
the proper machinery for inspection and 
because of the difficulty in obtaining tech- 
nical personnel for the inspectorate. 


Social Insurance 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
certain sections of which came into force in 
all the Provinces of India on September 1, 
1948, will provide benefits in the form of 
periodical payments to insured persons for 
sickness, maternity and disablement result- 
ing from employment injury, periodical 
benefits to dependants in fatal accidents, 
and medical treatment. The grant of 
medical benefits may be extended to the 
families of insured persons at the discretion 


of the appropriate Government. The 
scheme applies to all factories, other than 
seasonal, which normally employ 20 or more 
persons. All factory employees whose 
remuneration does not exceed 400 rupees a 
month are to be lable for insurance. It is 
hoped that the scheme will cover over two 
million workers initially and that its scope 
may be extended later. 

The scheme is to be financed from con- 
tributions levied on insured persons and 
their employers. Workers’ contributions are 
to be deducted by employers from wages. 
Workers whose average wage is less than 1 
rupee a day are exempt from contributions. 

Insured workers are classified in eight 
groups according to the amount of their 
average daily wage, with Group 1 compris- 
ing workers earning less than 1 rupee and 
Group 8 those earning 8 rupees or more. 
Workers’ weekly contributions range from 
2 annas in Group 2 to 1 rupee 4 annas in 
Group 8; and employers’ contributions from 
7 annas in Groups 1 and 2 to 2 rupees 8 
annas in Group 8. 

The rates for sickness, disablement and 
dependants’ benefit are assessed on the basis 
of an assumed average daily wage varying 
from 14 annas for insured persons in Group 
1 to 10 rupees for those in Group 8, and 
the rates vary proportionately with the sum 
of the assumed average daily wages in a 
prescribed period and the number of weeks 
during which the insured person was avail- 
able for employment or during which 
contributions were paid. 

For sickness and maternity benefit, the 
contribution period consists of 26 consecu- 
tive weeks or six consecutive months, during 
which time weekly contributions are pay- 
able for at least two-thirds of the number of 
wecks that the insured person was available 
for employment, subject to a minimum of 12 
contributions. In return for such contribu- 
tions, the worker is entitled to benefits in a 
subsequent period of six months known as 
the benefit period. Sickness benefit is pay- 
able for not more than eight weeks in a 
year. Disablement and dependants’ benefits 
at weekly rates prescribed in the Act are 
payable in lieu of compensation under, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Disable- 
ment benefits are payable. while disability 
lasts or for life in the case of permanent 
disablement, and in fatal cases a widow or 
other dependants may receive a proportion 
of the full rate of benefit for life or until 
re-marriage. Proportionate benefits are also 
payable for children under 15 years, or 18 
if the child continues its education. 

To qualify for maternity benefit, insured 
women must fulfil contribution conditions 
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similar to those prescribed for sickness 
benefit, and must have paid at least one 
contribution between the 35th and 40th 
week before the week in which confinement 
took place. Maternity benefit is payable at 
the rate of 12 annas a day during a period 
of 12 weeks of which not more than six may 
precede the confinement. 

Provincial Governments are expected to 
contribute about one-third of the cost of 
providing medical treatment. The Central 
Government will pay two-thirds of admin- 
istrative expenses of the scheme for the first 
five years. 

To administer the Act, an Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation of 31 members 
was set up by the Central Government on 
October 1, 1948. It includes the Minister 
of Labour in the Central Government as 


Chairman. the Minister of Health in the 
Central Government as Vice-chairman, 
officials of the Central Government, and 
representatives of Provincial Governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
the medical profession. The Central Gov- 
ernment is empowered to appoint a number 
of officers of the Corporation, including a 
Director-General of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance, an Insurance Commissioner and a 
‘Medical Commissioner. A Director-General 
of Employees’ State Insurance has already 
been appointed. 

The Corporation may promote measures 
for the improvement of the health and 
welfare of insured persons and for the 
rehabilitation and re-employment of the 
disabled or injured. 





This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


January was featured by the settlement of a lengthy 
dispute affecting pilots employed by Trans-Canada Air 
Innes and the continuance of harmonious relations in 


industry generally. 


Introduction 


Labour relations in the industrial field 
coming under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour continued to be 
harmonious throughout the month of 
January, 1949. 

* * * 

Considerable interest attached to the 
settlement, reported at the end of the 
month, of a long-standing dispute between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association. The dispute 
was first brought to the attention of the 
Minister of Labour in mid-November, 1947, 
and a Conciliation Officer was appointed at 
that time. There were five issues then in 
dispute, the most contentious of which was 
a demand by the Association for an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the salaries of 
all captains and first officers, which was 
enlarged on December 22, 1947, to a 
demand for a 30 per cent increase because 
of further increases in the cost of living. 
The counter-proposal of the Company in- 
cluded an offer of an increase of $30 per 
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month for captains but none for First 
Officers. 

A compromise suggested by the Concilia- 
tion Officer was accepted by the Pilots’ 
Association but rejected by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, and on January 16, 1948, the 
Minister of Labour established a Concilia- 
tion Board under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. E. Adamson, of Winnipeg, 
which investigated the dispute and reported 
on August 4, 1948 (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1104). 
The majority report of the Conciliation 
Board recommended acceptance of the 
Company’s offer of an increase of $30 per 
month for all Captains; an additional $100 
per month for Captains operating four- 
engine “North Star” aircraft; and the 
creation of a new classification of “Reserve 
Captain”, comprising a group of senior 
First Officers, to receive $400 per month, or 
$30 above the top of the existing salary 
range for First Officers. The recommenda- 
tions of the Conciliation Board were accept- 
able to Trans-Canada Air Lines but were 


rejected by the Pilots’ Association. Further 
negotiations then took place from time to 
time. 

Full details of the terms of settlement of 
the dispute were not available when the 
Lasour GAZETTE went to press, but it was 
reported in brief that they included an 
increase of $30 per month for Captains of 
D.C. 3 aircraft, increases of $30 per month 
for First Officers, including those in trans- 
Atlantic service, and the payment of a 
differential of $100 per month to Captains 
of D.C. 4 aircraft over and above the 
salaries of D.C. 3 Captains. Previously, the 
salary scale for Captains operating D.C. 3 
aircraft ranged from a starting rate of $420 
per month up to $720 per month after 
thirty months’ service (with $50 per month 
additional for mountain operations) while 
First Officers of such aircraft received from 
$270 per month up to $370 per month after 
twelve months’ service. 

* * * 





Among proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, the most note- 
worthy case was the granting of an applica- 
tion for certification made by the Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia in respect of all plant, traffic and 
clerical employees of the British Columbia 
Telephone Company. Some 3,600 workers 
were covered in the bargaining unit, which 
excluded persons employed in a managerial, 
confidential or professional capacity. Earlier, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board had 
satisfied itself that it had jurisdiction over 
the operations of the Company in view of 
the fact that it had been declared by 
Parliament to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. 

* * * 


During the month the Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, resumed hear- 
ings in Montreal in connection with the 


dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and various shipowners operating 
deepsea dry cargo vessels on the East and 
West Coasts (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1413, et 
seq.). The same Conciliation Board was 
scheduled to proceed with hearings in the 
dispute between Canadian National Steam- 
ships and Canadian Pacific Steamships and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, as represent- 
ing unlicensed personnel employed on the 
companies’ passenger vessels operating from 
East Coast ports (L.G.. Feb.. 1949, p. 173). 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.¢. 1003 


The following is the final statement of all 
conciliation proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
covering the period March 20, 1944 to 
August 31, 1948. During this period, it 
will be recalled, the Dominion authorities 
and the majority of the provincial authori- 
ties, entered into arrangements whereby the 
Dominion Minister of Labour provided 
conciliation services at the request of the 
provincial Ministers of Labour. 

It will also be recalled that the wartim 
Regulations were revoked except as to 
matters pending on the coming into force 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act on September 1 of last 
year. 

Disputes submitted to Conciliation 

PFOCEECINGS sod seta cia sveverene orepne terse 524 

Settled by Conciliation Officers. 231 

Settled by Conciliation Boards. 186 


TOGA Maret evans ictorrte etna eet 417 


Disputes not adjusted by conciliation 
procedures, or which were referred 
back to provincial authorities who 
resumed jurisdiction in April and 


Mays 1947, ai tieasacinstecioseetre mnie 107 
Strikes taking place following reports 
of Conciliation Boards... 0.04606 12 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. ‘ 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e. navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio_ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
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tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 


provisions of the Conciliation’ and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staft 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of January. 
During the month, the Board received five 
applications for certification, held three 
hearings, issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered a representation 
vote, rejected four applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications. 


Applications for Certification 


Granted 
1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
comprising clerical employees in the General 
Office, Angus Shops Stores, Montreal, P.Q., 
in the occupational classifications of clerk, 
stenographer, typist and office boy. The 
chief clerk and the assistant chief clerk were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 

2. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia for a unit of some 3,600 
employees of the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company, comprising various occupa- 
tional classifications. Employees in the 
managerial, professional, confidential and 
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supervisory categories were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 

3. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers’ of 
America, Local 119, for a unit of employees 
of the Biggar Brothers Freight Lines, 
Winnipeg, ‘Man., comprising freight line 
drivers. 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Maritime 
Towing and Salvage Limited, Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1411). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote among the unlicensed personnel aboard 
the vessels Banscot, Bansturdy, Bansun, 
Bansaga, Banswift, Banstar, Banspray II 
and Foundation Wallace of the Maritime 
Towing and Salvage Limited, Halifax, NS. 
(Returning Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers’ of America) 
and Maislin Brothers, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1103). Following an investi- 
gation of the application, a public hearing 
and a representation vote, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 

*2. United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union (TLC) and Western Whaling Cor- 
poration, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Dec., 1948, 
p. 1411). Following an investigation of the 
application, the Board rejected the applica- 
tion for the reason that the personnel 
affected were no longer employed at the 
date of the application. 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union and General Truck Drivers’ 
Union (Locals 106 and 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and Taggart Service Limited. Ottawa, 
Ontario (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). Following 
an investigation of the application, dated 
November 5, 1948, and a public hearing, the 
Board rejected the application. 

4. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks. Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees and National Harbours Board, 
Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 172). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing the Board rejected 
the application. Reasons for Judgment will 
be issued at a later date. 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q., (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1411). 
On the request of the President of the 
Association, the application was withdrawn. 

2. Association of Marine Employees of 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, and Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario (L.G., 


Feb., 1949, p. 172. On the request of the 
Chairman of the Association, the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Founda- 
tion Maritime Limited, Halifax. NS., and 
Moran Towing and Transportation Com- 
pany, New York. N.Y. (L.G., Feb., 1949, 
p. 172). On the request of the Vice- 
President of the Union, the application 
was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of January, 1949 


1, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for employees of McArthur & Son Trans- 
port Limited, Brandon, Manitoba. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


2. Marine Checkers & Weighers’ Asso- 
ciation (Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union) for 
freight checkers discharging and/or loading 
from dock and shed to ships operated by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


3. Catholic Union of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Inc., for garage employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Inc., Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin.) 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union and General Truck Drivers’ 
Union (Locals 106 and 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America), for 
chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers, dockmen and 
mechanics employed by Taggarts Service, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


5. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Local 927, for garage employees 
of Quebec Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Inc., Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officer 


On January 22, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed G. R. Currie, Vancouver, 
B.C., a Conciliation Officer under Section 16 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between S. H. Rich, of Vancouver, a coal 
contractor for the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company, and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees (AFL-TLC). 


Agreement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 

On January 7, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
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Northwest Airlines, Inc.. and the Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC), representing trans- 
portation agents employed by the Company 
at Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 51.) 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On January 19, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees in its Tramways and Autobus 
Division who are represented by the 
National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCL). The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 172). Constitu- 
tion of the Board had not been completed 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 
On January 25, 1949, the Minister of 


Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 


to deal with a dispute between the Temis- 
couata Railway Company and its employees 
who are represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers (CCL) (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, p. 52). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 

On January 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the Temis- 
couata Railway Company and its employees 
who are represented by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and the ° 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 173). The text of the Board’s 
report, is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


During January, advice was received that 
matters in dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and its employees who are repre- 
sented by the Canadian Airline Pilots’ 
Association had been settled as a result of 
further negotiations following receipt by the 
parties of the report of the Conciliation 
Board which dealt with the dispute (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, pp. 1104-1121). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Temiscouata Railway Company, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers (CCL). 


The Hon. HumpHrey MiItcHe., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 

Pursuant to its appointment your Board 
convened at Ottawa for organization pur- 
poses on December 8, 1948, and held confer- 
ences with representatives of the parties on 
December 9 and 10. 

The Employees were represented by Mr. 
Frank H. Gillespie, General Chairman, and 
the Company by Mr. Charles A. Stewart, 
President and Managing Director. 

After hearing and considering the repre- 
sentations of the parties as submitted, with 
their consent the Board adjourned to meet 
again in Ottawa on January 11, 1949, in 
order that there might be compiled certain 
data requested by the Board, including 
approximate figures covering the financial 
results of the Company’s operations for the 
year 1948. 

The Board again conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the parties on January 11 and 
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On January 25, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Temiscouata Railway Company and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). The 
Board was composed of J. H. Stitt, 
Ottawa, Chairman, George Hodge, Mont- 
real, member representing the employer 
viewpoint, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
member representing the employee view- 
point. 

The text of the ‘Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


12 and heard their further representations. 
At this time there were submitted on 
behalf of the Company, statements covering 
the data requested by the Board as 
mentioned together with other additional 


information. These statements may be of 
interest and service to you in your con- 
sideration of the Board’s report, and they 
are attached hereto as Exhibit “A”. 


Following conclusion of hearing on Jan- 
uary 12 the Board decided, again with the 
consent of the parties, that it should defer 
the preparation and submission of its 
report in this case until it had heard the 
submissions in the matter of a dispute 
between the Company and its train service 
classes of employees with which the same 
Board had been appointed to deal, arrange- 
ments being made for the hearing in this 
latter case to be held in Ottawa commenc- 
ing January 19. 

In the present case it was made clear 
to the Board that the only matter it was 
called upon to consider was the claim on 
behalf of the employees for an increase in 
wage rates of 20 cents per hour. 


It was immediately made evident that 
excellent relationships existed between the 
Company and its employees as shown by 
the following extracts from the submission 
made on behalf of the employees:— 


The relationship between the Manage- 
ment of the Temiscouata and the Brother- 
hood has always been a very cordial one. 

There has always been a considerable 
differential between wage rates paid on 
the Temiscouata and on the Canadian 
National Railways. During the past few 
years this differential has widened. On 
the other hand, the duties performed by 
similar classes of workers on both Rail- 
Ways are much the same and carry the 
same degree of responsibility. 

The Brotherhood is not asking for a 
wage increase which would equalize Temis- 
couata wage rates with those of the CNR. 
Even if the whole 20-cent increase asked 
for was granted, the resulting wage rates 
would still be considerably below the wage 
rates paid by the CNR. 


An increase in wage rates of 17 cents per 
hour would maintain the same differentials 
between Temiscouata and Canadian 
National wage rates as existed imme- 
diately preceding the making effective on 
March 1, 1948, of an increase of 17 cents 
per hour for practically all classes of 
employees of the principal Canadian 
Railways. 

The representative of the Temiscouata 
Railway frankly stated to the Board that, 
except for the most unfortunate financial 
position in which the Company finds itself 
it could readily reach agreement with the 
representatives of its employees in respect 
of their claims for increases in wage rates, 
but maintained that in view of existing and 
prospective conditions, it was altogether 


impossible to assume any increased oper- 
ating costs. In support of this position 
attention was especially drawn to various 
conditions and facts as indicated and con- 
firmed by the statements submitted to the 
Board already referred to as Exhibit “A” of 
this report. 

Some of the more important and pertinent 
features of these statements might be 
summarized as follows:— 


The Capital Structure of the Company, 
pursuant to Acts of Parliament, was recom- 
stituted in 1904 and 1907, and is now repre- 
sented by Consolidated Mortgage Income 
Bonds, carrying voting power, in the amount 
of $2,856,335. It was stated to the Board 
that the authorized Bond Issue included an 
amount to cover unpaid interest at 1907. 
The maturity date of the Bonds is July 1, 
1950. It is further stated that by the Act 
authorizing issue of Bonds all profits and 
earnings of the Railway as ascertained at 
the close of each financial year, after pay- 
ment of current and running expenses and 
other sums properly chargeable to revenue 
and making all necessary provisions for 
repairs and renewals shall be from time to 
time applied in or towards payment of in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent for the year, 
but not any arrears for any than past year. 
(See Exhibit “A”, Page 7.) The Board was 
informed that the Company’s reconstituted 
Capital Structure as mentioned in effect 
wiped out the $1,000,000 Capital Stock. 

Over a period of twenty-three years from 
1907 to 1930 inclusive the total interest paid 
on the Company’s Bonds amounted to 203 
per cent, or less than an average of 1 per 
cent per annum, and since 1930 no interest 
whatever has been paid. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 7 and 21.) 

The approximate Income Accounts for 1948 
show a deficit of $218.02 as a result of the 
year’s operations, while the Operating 
Accounts covering Earnings and Expenses 
indicate a deficit of $8,713.11. The Gross 
Earnings in 1948 were almost a peak record, 
and although nearly $70,000 over 1947 the 
deficit was approximately $6,000 in excess of 
the deficit in that year. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 3 and 23.) 

For 1948 the estimated value to the Com- 
pany of the so-called 21 per cent increase in 
Freight Rates, as authorized by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, effective April 8, 
1948, amounted to $36,160.05. If the increase 
had been in effect for the entire year it is 
estimated the increased revenue would have 
amounted to $45,668.40. Notwithstanding in- 
creased freight rates the consequent revenues 
were more than offset by increased working 
expenses and in the later months of the year 
by falling off in traffic due to market con- 
ditions for forest products which constitute 
about 80 per cent of the Company’s revenue 
traffic. Because of prevailing conditions the 
Company is fearful of a continuing decrease 
in revenues for the immediate future. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Pages 3, 22 and 23.) 
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Tt is estimated that to apply an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in wage rates to the 
Company’s employees represented in the 
present case would cost $52,285.56 per annum, 
while if the same increase were to be applied 
to all classes of the Company’s employees the 
cost would amount to $78,896.40. (See 
Exhibit “A’’, Page 12.) 

The ratio of payroll costs to revenues is 
higher on the Temiscouata than on the Cana- 
dian National, the figures for the year 1947 
being 60 per cent and 54-5 per cent 
respectively. 

Increases in wage rates have been granted 
on the Temiscouata Railway since 1939, 
although not equal to those made effective on 
the principal Canadian Railways during the 
same period. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 13 
and 14.) 

Due to the difficulties with which the 
Company has had to contend the Railway 
property has not been maintained in a con- 
dition to be desired, and this is evidently 
becoming a cause for some anxiety having 
regard for safe operations. In 1944 after a 
survey of conditions by an “outside railway 
engineer” it was estimated that to overtake 
deferred maintenance would cost approxi- 
mately $760,000. It was stated to the Board 
that under existing conditions the cost would 
probably be in the vicinity of ‘$1,000,000. To 
meet this condition there is available in 
Operating Reserves an amount of only 
approximately $140,000. The Bondholders 
authorized the setting aside of Net Revenues 
over a period of years for these Operating 
Reserves notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Act as already mentioned in respect of 
the payment of interest on Bonds. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Page 11.) It was stated to the 
Board that the funds available as Operating 
Reserves would already have been expended 
for necessary maintenance work if suitable 
labour were available at wage rates the 
Company could pay; the work will be under- 
taken as soon as such labour can be secured. 
(Since the hearing of the case by the Board 
it has been brought to its attention that 
during the first two weeks of January, 1949, 
Operating Revenues of the Company have 
shown such a sharp decline, which due to 
market conditions for forest products it is 
feared will continue, that having regard to 
this condition it is anticipated Operating 
Reserves will necessarily have to be drawn 
upon in substantial amounts even during the 
first six months of the year, probably 
approximating $50,000, to meet essential 
maintenance and current payroll costs.) 


The conditions as shown indicate the 
seriousness of the problem which the Com- 
pany is faced in the consideration of 
demands from their employees for further 
increases in wage rates, as they also do the 
difficulties confronting this Board in making 
any recommendations for the disposition of 
the matter referred to it. 

Conditions similar to those now existing 
arose in 1945 in respect of an application 
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on the ground of its inability to pay. 


on behalf of the same classes of Employees 
of the Temiscouata Railway now concerned 
to the National War Labour Board under 
the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order then in effect. The Board 
dealt with the application under its Case 
No. 2N-799 and in its “Reasons for Deci- 
sion” under date of May 24, 1945, stated 
as follows:— 


“This is an application by the Brotherhood 
made on behalf of the employees of the 
railway not employed in the running trades 
for an increase of 6 cents per hour over the 
present rates of pay, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and for two weeks vacation 
with pay. 

“By the decision in Case File N-1300 the 
railways affected thereby were directed to 
increase their rates by 6 cents per hour. That 
decision applied to the running trades of this 
railway company but not to the classifica- 
tions covered by this application, which is 
based on an alleged gross inequality and gross 
injustice. 

“There is no dispute as to the existence 
of a gross inequality or gross injustice and 
it is well established. The Company, how- 
ever, opposes the application for the increase 
Sec- 
tion 20 (2) of the governing Order, P.C. 
9384, sets out the duty of the Board in 
matters of this sort and is as follows:— 


In considering any application to authorize 
or direct an increase in wage rates under 
this section, the National Board shall take 
into account the probable effect of such 
increase in wage rates on the cost of living 
and on the cost of production or operation 
of the business or industry in which the 
increased rates are to be paid, and shall 
require any employer who alleges that the 
proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond his ability to pay without increas- 
ing the price of his products or services 
rendered by him, to present evidence in 
writing demonstrating the basis of such 
statements and setting out the amount of 
the increase in’ the price of his products 
or services for authorization of which it 
will be necessary for him to apply if the 
proposed increase in wage rates is made. 
No decision of the National Board under 
this section shall be construed as imposing 
an obligation on or implying a commit- 
ment on the part of any other agency or 
government. 


“The evidence in our opinion amply 
demonstrates the inability of the company to 
pay increased rates. The Brotherhood did 
not attempt to refute the statements of the 
company in this regard but urged that the 
company should seek relief by applying to 
the proper authority for permission to in- 
crease its rates or, alternatively, to apply 
for a subsidy, which, if granted, might enable 
the company to pay the proposed increased 
rates and still remain in business. 


“We are of the opinion, that, while a 
gross inequality or gross injustice has been 
established. there is also proof of the most 
positive character that the company is 
financially unable to pay the increased rates 
and that it is not the function of the Board 
to make directions which the company is 
unable to carry out without the benefit of 
governmental  assistance—the securing of 
which would be quite uncertain. 

“For the reasons above stated, the applica- 
tion for a wage increase will have to be 
denied. 

“With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 
for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 

“Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly.” 


If it had not been demonstrated that the 
Company is financially unable to undertake 
them the Board would not hesitate to 
recommend that the Employees be granted 
increases in wage rates at least approxi- 
mating the claim as submitted, and indeed 
it has been stated on behalf of the Company 
that under such conditions wage rates 
would have been adjusted accordingly with- 
out the necessity for any proceedings under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act.” The 
Board is of the opinion that it would not 
serve any purpose for it to recommend 
increases in wage rates in any amount when 
it has been so patently shown that funds 
are not available to meet any such increase. 


However, the Board does record its con- 
currence in the views expressed by the 
National War Labour Board as mentioned, 
and its belief that if the continued opera- 
tion of the Temiscouata Railway is deemed 
* to be necessary as a public service some 
such action as indicated will be unavoid- 
able. It was stated to the Board that the 
Railway is a necessary service in the area 
it serves and that it cannot wholly be 
replaced by any other means of transport; 
its principal freight traffic, lumber and other 
forest products, requires railway facilities 
for shipping, and in more recent years the 
Temiscouata Railway has been enabled to 
render this service only by concessions made 
to it by the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways in constructive mile- 
age allowances on divisions of through 
freight rates and in car hire charges any 
further extensions of which cannot reason- 
ably be claimed. The Board does not 
consider it to be within its functions to 
determine the means by which any arrange- 
ments as indicated for the continued opera- 
tion of the Railway as a public service can 
best be developed or to express any opinion 
in relation thereto. 


Considering the possibility of traffic con- 
ditions being maintained or even improving, 
rather than decreasing as contemplated by 
the Management, as well as the further 
possibility of increased revenues as a result 
of the application of the Canadian Railways 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for authority to increase freight rates, and 
pending possible developments towards 
meeting the conditions of the Company’s 


‘financial situation as indicated, the Board 


recommends that the Company and the 
Employees should enter into an agreement 
that at least 60 per cent of any net oper- 
ating revenue of the Company (60% being 
the latest established ratio of the Company’s 
payrolls to gross revenues) for the year 1949 
should ‘be set aside for the benefit of all 
classes of the Company’s employees to be 
shared by each employee holding employ- 
ment relationship with the Company at 
December 31, 1949, on some definitely 
established basis such as, for instance, pro 
rata in relation to the number of hours or 
days worked by each during the year. If 
the parties decide to enter into such an 
agreement as indicated the Board further 
recommends that in the determination of 
any net operating revenues for such purpose, 
it would be reasonable to provide that any 
charges for the maintenance of the prop- 
erty beyond some established basis, say per 
mile of road during 1948 or the average over 
some period of years up to and including 
1948, should be a charge against Operating 
Reserves. 

In conclusion the Board desires to record 
its appreciation of the evident good will 
existing between the Management and the 
Employees. This is the more remarkable 
having regard to the difficult financial con- 
ditions under which the Company is oper- 
ating together with the fact that the 
Employees are being paid at such lower 
rates than those prevailing on the principal 
Canadian railways. 

The Board recognizes the moral justifica- 
tion for the contention of the Employees, 
that, at the very least, the differentials 
which have hitherto prevailed between them 
and like classes of service on other Cana- 
dian railways should not be increased. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) James H. Sqrrrt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) G. Hones, 
Member. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Temiscouata Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. 


The Hon, HumpHrey MitcHeELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 

Pursuant to its appointment, and in 
accordance with mutual arrangement to 
meet the convenience of the parties, your 
Board convened at Ottawa on January 19, 
1949, for organization purposes, and pro- 
ceeded immediately with the hearing of 
the case. 

The Employees were represented by: 

Mr. W. G. Graham, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen. 

Mr. J. J. Hendrick, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Mr. U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand 

Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
Charles A. Stewart, President and 
(Managing Director. 


The representations of the parties were 
made at one sitting of the Board, the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees stating it was 
not their desire to submit any rebuttal 

statement. The Company’s submission in- 

cluded copies of statements covering data 
requested by the Board in another similar 
case of dispute between the Company and 
other classes of employees with which it 
had been appointed to deal. Copies of 
these statements are attached to this report 
as Exhibit “A”, 

The claim of the employees in this case 
is for a revision of their agreement with 
the Company for the purpose of effecting 
the following changes therein :— 


(1) That effective July 1, 1948, the rates 
of pay now in effect which include the 
cost-of-living bonus effective February 15, 
1944, the wage increase effective July 16, 
1947, which are now considered to be the 
existing basic rates of pay to be increased 
in the amount of 35 cents per hour. 

(2) That existing differentials, special 
allowances, arbitraries, and working condi- 
tions and rulings be retained and amount 
of increase requested applied to same, also 
effective July 1, 1948. 

(3) That new rulings be included as to 
make effective punitive overtime, monthly 
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On January 25, 1949, the Munister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Temiscouata Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178). 


Railroad Trainmen 
The Board 
was composed of J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, 


Chairman, George Hodge, Montreal, 
member representing the employer view- 
point, and A. Andras, Ottawa, member 
representing the employee viewpoint. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


guarantee, consist of crew, and 15 days’ 
vacation with pay. 

It developed during the hearing that an 
increase in wage rates of 17 cents per hour, 
without any change in agreement rules, 
would maintain the same differentials and 
comparative working conditions between 
Temiscouata and Canadian National Rail- 
ways as existed immediately preceding the 
making effective on March 1, 1948, of an 
increase of 17 cents per hour for practically 
all classes of employees on the principal 
Canadian Railways. 

The representative of the Temiscouata 
Railway stated to the Board that except 
for the most unfortunate financial position 
in which the Company finds itself it could 
reach agreement with the representatives of 
the employees in respect of their claim for 
increases in wage rates, but maintained that 
in view of existing and prospective condi- 
tions it was altogether impossible to assume 
any increased operating costs. In support 
of this position, attention was especially 
drawn to various conditions and facts as 
indicated and confirmed by the statements 
submitted to the Board already referred to 
as Exhibit “A” of this Report. 

Some of the more important and pertinent 
features of these statements might be 
summarized as follows:— 

The Capital Structure of the Company, 
pursuant to Acts of Parliament, was recon- 
stituted in 1904 and 1907, and is now repre- 


sented by Consolidated Mortgage Income 
Bonds, carrying voting power, in the amount 


of $2,856,335. It was stated to the Board 
that the authorized Bond issue included an 
amount to cover unpaid interest at 1907. 
The maturity date of the Bonds is July 1, 
1950. It is further stated that by the Act 
authorizing issue of Bonds all profits and 
earnings of the Railway as ascertained at the 
close of each financial year, after payment of 
current and running expenses and other sums 
properly chargeable to revenue and making 
all necessary provisions for repairs and 
renewals shall be from time to time applied 
in or towards payment of interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent for the year, but not any 
arrears for any than past year. (See Exhibit 
“A”, Page 7.) The Board was informed that 
the Company’s reconstituted Capital Struc- 
ture as mentioned in effect wiped out the 
$1,000,000 Capital Stock. 

Over a period of twenty-three years from 
1907 to 1930 inclusive the total interest paid 
on the Company’s Bonds amounted to 202 
per cent, or less than an average of 1 per cent 
per annum, and since 1930 no interest what- 
ever has been paid. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 
7 and 21.) 

The approximate Income Accounts for 1948 
show a deficit of $218.02 as a result of the 
year’s operations, while the Operating 
Accounts covering Earnings and Expenses 
indicate a deficit of $8,713.11. The Gross 
Earnings of 1948 were almost a peak record, 
and although nearly $70,000 over 1947 the 
deficit was approximately $6,000 in excess of 
the deficit in that year. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 3 and 23.) 

For 1948 the estimated value to the Com- 
pany of the so-called 21 per cent increase in 
Freight Rates, as authorized by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, effective April 8, 
1948, amounted to $36,160.05. If the increase 
had been in effect for the entire year it is 
estimated the increased revenue would have 
amounted to $45,668.40. Notwithstanding in- 
creased freight rates the consequent revenues 
were more than offset by increased working 
expenses and in the later months of the year 
by falling off in traffic due to market con- 
ditions for forest products which constitute 
about 80 per cent of the Company’s revenue 
traffic. Because of prevailing conditions the 
Company is fearful of a continuing decrease 
in revenues for the immediate future. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Pages 3, 22 and 23.) 

It is estimated that to apply an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in wage rates to the 
Company’s employees represented in the 
present case would cost $14,548.84 per annum, 
were to be 


while if the same increase 
applied to all classes of the Company’s 
employees the cost would amount’ to 


$78,896.40. (See Exhibit “A”, Page 12.) (It 
was further intimated to the Board that in 
the present case alone the claims of the 
employees would represent an increased oper- 
ating cost of approximately $39,000 per 
annum for an average of 20 employees.) 


The ratio of payroll costs to revenues is 
higher on the Temiscouata than on the 
Canadian National, the figures for the year 
1947 being 60 per cent and 54:5 per cent 
respectively. 

Increases in wage rates have been granted 
on the Temiscouata Railway since 1939, 
although not equal to those made effective 


on the principal Canadian Railways during 
the same period. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 
13 and 14.) 

Due to the difficulties with which the 
Company has had to contend, the Railway 
property has not been maintained in a 
condition to be desired, and this is evidently 
becoming a cause for some anxiety having 
regard for safe operation. In 1944 after a 
survey of conditions by an “outside railway 
engineer” it was estimated that to overtake 
deferred maintenance it would cost approxi- 
mately $760,000. It was stated to the Board 
that under existing conditions the cost 
would probably be in the vicinity of 
$1,000,000. To meet this condition there 
is available in Operating Reserves an 
amount of only approximately $140,000. 
The Bondholders authorized the setting 
aside of Net Revenues over a period of 
years for these Operating Reserves not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Act as 
already mentioned in respect of the pay- 
ment of interest on Bonds. (See Exhibit 
“A”, Page 11.) It was stated to the Board 
that the funds available as Operating 
Reserves would already have been expended 
for necessary maintenance work if suitable 
labour were available at wage rates the 
Company could pay; the work will be 
undertaken as soon as such labour can be 
secured. (Since the statements covered by 
Exhibit “A” were prepared it has been 
brought to the attention of the Board that 
during the first two weeks of January, 1949, 
Operating Revenues of the Company have 
shown such a sharp decline, which due to 
market conditions for forest products, it is 
feared will continue, that having regard to 
this condition it is anticipated Operating 
Reserves will necessarily have to be drawn 
upon in substantial amounts during the 
first six months of the year, probably 
approximating $50,000, to meet essential 
maintenance and current payroll costs.) 

The conditions as shown indicate the 
seriousness of the problem with which the 
Company is faced in the consideration of 
demands from their employees for further 
increases in wage rates, as they also do the 
difficulties confronting this Board in making 
any recommendations for the disposition of 
the matter referred to it 

Conditions similar to those now existing 
arose in 1945 in respect of an application 
on behalf of other classes of Employees of 
the Temiscouata Railway now concerned to 
the National War Labour Board under the 
provisions of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order then in effect The Board dealt with 
the application under its Case No 2N-799 
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and in its “Reasons for Decision” under 
date of May 24, 1945, stated as follows:— 


“This is an application by the Brotherhood 
made on behalf of the employees of the rail- 
way not employed in the running trades for 
an increase of 6 cents per hour over the 
present rates of pay, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and for two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. 

“By the decision in Case File N-1300 the 
railways affected thereby were directed to 
increase their, rates by 6 cents per hour. 
That decision applied to the running trades 
of this railway company but not to the 
classifications covered by this application, 
which is based on an alleged gross inequality 
and gross injustice. 

“There is no dispute as to the existence 
of a gross inequality or gross injustice and 
it is well established. The Company, how- 
ever. opposes the application for the increase 
on the ground of its inability to pay. Sec- 
tion 20 (2) of the governing Order, P.C. 
9384, sets out the duty of the Board in 
matters of this sort and is as follows:— 


In considering any application to authorize 
or direct an increase in wage rates under 
this section, the National Board shall take 
into account the probable effect of such 
increase in wage rates on the cost of living 
and on the cost of production or operation 
of the business or industry in which the 
increased rates are to be paid, and shall 
require any employer who alleges that the 
proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond his ability to pay without increas- 
ing the price of his products or services 
rendered by him, to present evidence in 
writing demonstrating the basis of such 
statements and setting out the amount of 
the increase in the price of his products 
or services for authorization of which it 
will be necessary for him to apply if the 
proposed increase in wage rates is made, 
No decision of the National Board under 
this section shall be construed as imposing 
an obligation on or implying a commit- 
ment on the part of any other agency of 
government, 


“The evidence in our opinion amply demon- 
strates the inability of the company to pay 
increased rates. The Brotherhood did not 
attempt to refute the statements of the 
company in this regard but urged that the 
company should seek relief by applying to 
the proper authority for permission to in- 
crease its rates or alternatively, to apply for 
a subsidy, which, if granted, might enable 
the company to pay the proposed increased 
rates and still remain in business. 


“We are of the opinion that, while a gross » 


inequality or gross injustice has been estab- 
lished, there is also proof of the most positive 
character that the company is financially 
unable to pay the increased rates and that it 
is not the function of the Board to make 
directions which the company is unable to 
carry out without the benefit of governmental 
assistance—the securing of which would be 
quite uncertain. 

_ “For the reasons above stated, the applica- 
tion for a wage increase will have to be 
denied. 

“With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 
for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 

“Winding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly.” 
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If it had not been demonstrated that 
the Company is financially unable to under- 
take them the Board would not hesitate to 
recommend that the employees be granted 
increases in wage rates at least approxi- 
mating the claim as submitted. and indeed 
it has been stated on behalf of the Company 
that under such conditions wage rates 
would have been adjusted accordingly with- 
out the necessity for any proceedings under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act.” The 
Board is of the opinion that it would not 
serve any purpose for it to recommend 
increases in wage rates In any amount when 
it has been so patently shown that funds 
are not available to meet any such increases. 


However, the Board does record its con- 
currence in the views expressed by the 
National War Labour Board as mentioned, 
and its belief that if the continued operation 
of the Temiscouata Railway is deemed to 
be necessary as a public service some such 
action as indicated will be unavoidable. It 
was stated to the Board that the Railway 
1S a necessary service in the area it serves 
and that it cannot wholly be replaced by 
any other means of transport; its principal 
freight traffic, lumber and other forest 
products, requires railway facilities for 
shipping, and in more recent years the 
Temiscouata Railway has been enabled to 
render this service only by concessions made 
to it by the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways in constructive mile- 
age allowances on divisions of through 
freight rates, and in car hire charges, any 
further extensions of which cannot reason- 
ably be claimed. The Board does not con- 
sider it to be within its functions to deter- 
mine the means by which any arrangements 
as indicated for the continued operation of 
the Railway as a public service can best 
be developed or to express any opinion in 
relation thereto. 

Considering the possibility of traffic con- 
ditions being maintained or even improving, 
rather than decreasing as contemplated by 
the Management, as well as the further 
possibility of increased revenues as a result 
of the application of the Canadian Rail- 
ways to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for authority to increase freight 
rates, and pending possible developments 
towards meeting the conditions of the 
Company’s financial situation as indicated, 
the Board recommends that the Company 
and the employees should enter into an 
agreement that at least 60 per cent of any 
net operating revenue of the Company (60% 
being the latest established ratio of the 
Company’s payrolls to gross revenues) for 


the year 1949 should be set aside for the: 


benefit of all classes of the Company’s 
employees to be shared by each employee 
holding employment relationship with the 
Company at December 31, 1949, on some 
definitely established basis such as, for 
instance, pro rata in relation to the number 
of hours or days worked by each during the 
year. If the parties decide to enter into 
such an agreement, as indicated, the Board 
further recommends that in the determina- 
tion of any net operating revenues for such 
purpose it would be reasonable to provide 
that any charges for maintenance of the 
property beyond some established basis, say 
per mile of road during 1948 or the average 
over some period of years up to and in- 
cluding 1948, should be a charge against 
Operating Reserves. 

In conclusion the Board desires to record 
its appreciation of the evident good will 
existing between the Management and the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


Steep Rock Lake, Ont.—StEEP Rock Iron 
Mines Lip. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1948, to July 31, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., March, 1947, p. 366), with 
the following changes—statutory holidays 
observed were increased from 5 to 6 in 1947. 


Vacation with pay was also changed in 1947, 
so that an employee receives 8 days after 2 
years’ service, 10 days after 3 years’ service 
and the maximum of 12 days after 4 years’ 
service instead of after 7 years’ service as 
formerly. Hourly wage rates were increased 
in 1947 and again in 1948. The minimum 
rates for certain classifications are as follows 





employees. This is the more remarkable 
having regard to the difficult financial con- 
ditions under which the Company is oper- 
ating together with the fact that the 
employees are being paid at much lower 
rates than those prevailing on the principal 
Canadian Railways. F 

The Board recognizes the moral justifica- 
tion for the contention of the employees, 
that, at the very least, the differentials 
which have hitherto prevailed between them 
and like classes of service on other Cana- 
dian Railways should not be increased. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) James H. Srrrz, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. ANpras, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) G. Hopcer, 
Member. 


Two agreements summarized this 
month contain modifications of the 
Rand Formula (L.G., Jan., 1946, p. 123). 
These agreements are between certain 
unions and Gainers Limited and De 
Havilland Aireraft of Canada Limited. 
General Steel Wares Limited has an 
unusual check-off provision in that 
check-off applies to 
employees who entered the employ- 
ment of the company prior to November 
1, 1939; the employees hired after that 
date must become and remain union 
members and for them the check-off is 
only made on individual authorization. 


the compulsory 


—labourers 95 cents, laboratory crushermen 
96 cents, helpers 98 cents, burners $1.01, 
mechanics $1.03, truck drivers (light), 
tractor operators $1.04, electricians $1.05, 
pipefitters $1.08, stationary engineers (fourth 
class) $1.10, welders $1.12, pneumatic drillers, 
blacksmiths $1.14, carpenters, truck drivers 
(heavy) $1.15, powdermen $1.16, machinists, 
riggers, hydraulic miners, linemen $1.17, 
scalers, painters, crushermen $1.19, elec- 
tricians $1.21, carpenters, blacksmiths (grade 
1) $1.25, welders $1.28, mechanics $1.24 and 
$1.29, machinists $1.32, electricians (grade 1) 
$1.38. Off-shift premiums: 5 cents per hour 
extra will be paid employees regularly 
employed on afternoon or night shifts. 
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Manufacturing 
Tobacco and Liquors 


MontreAL, P.Q—DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
LIMITED AND, DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING 
AND WINE WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION or AMERICA, LOCAL 64. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 
1948, to July 6, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
“wages section” of the agreement may be 
opened for discussion by either party to the 
agreement by giving not less than 60 days’ 
notice prior to July 6, 1949. Union shop: 
only members of the union in good standing 
will be retained by the company. The union 
shall be the sole judge of the good standing 
of its members. Any employees hired subse- 
quent to the signing of the agreement shall 
become members of the union upon com- 
pletion of probationary period of 90 days. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday where possible. Overtime: time and 
one-half to all hourly-rated employees for 
work in excess of regular daily hours; double 
time for work on Sunday or on the day of 
rest for shift workers (the second day of 
their 2 days off), and for time worked 
over a basic day for work performed on 8 
specified holidays, which are paid holidays 
for permanent employees who work the days 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday. Vacation with pay: all employees 
will be granted vacations with pay in accord- 
ance with provincial ordinance and addi- 
tional provisions including 2 weeks vacation 
to all employees with more than 8 years’ 
service at May 1, with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of their earnings during previous 12 
months for first week and 2 per cent of their 
earnings for the period over 3 years as pay- 
ment for the second week of vacation. 
Employees with 4 or more years’ service shall 
receive 4 per cent of earnings during the 
previous 12 months. Certified illness of a 
week or more shall be counted as time worked 
for the purpose of computing vacation pay 
for all employees with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes— 
miscellaneous labour 90 cents at start, 94 
cents after 38 months, 99 cents after six 
months; bottling and laundry women 70, 72 
and 76 cents respectively; bottling men 96 
cents, $1.01 and $1.05 respectively; blenders 
$1.24; electricians, steamfitters, welders, 
bricklayers, millwrights, coppersmiths, auto 
mechanics $1.47; spray painters, blacksmiths 
$1.41; bottling mechanics, painters $1.36; 
coopers $1.24 to $1.47; stationary engineers 
(second class) $1.50; oilers and firemen 
$1.28; truck drivers $1.07; semi-skilled 
labour $1.07 to $1.28. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Rubber and Its Products 


Toronto, ONT.—GurTtTa PERCHA AND RUBBER, 


Limirep AND UNITED OFFICE AND 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locau 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and thereafter subject 
to notice. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion by the 
company or the union because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Such 
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membership is to be an entirely voluntary 
act of each individual employee. Check-off: 
the company will make arrangements for the 
deduction of the initiation fee and regular 
monthly union dues from the pay of 
employees who so authorize. 


Hours of work: 74 hours per day_ Monday 
through Friday, a 373-hour week. Vacation 
with pay: 2 weeks to employees with one 
year’s service. An employee engaged after 
July 1 of previous year will receive 4 per 
cent of earnings from date of engagement to 
July 1 of current year (maximum—2 weeks’ 
salary), employees engaged after January 1 
of current year receive one week’s vacation. 
Where a holiday, recognized by the com- 
pany, which is observed on any day from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, occurs during 
an employee’s vacation period the employee 
will be entitled to take an additional day’s 
vacation at the discretion of employee’s 
supervisor. An employee who has served 
one or more years prior to July 1 of current 
year and whose duties require him to work 
Saturday mornings—one only Saturday morn- 
ing, commencing vacation period will be 
allowed with pay. 

Weekly wage rates for grade 1 employees 
range from $20 at start to $22 after 6 
months, grade 2 from $21 at start to $25 
after one year, grade 3 from $22 at start 
to $28 after 2 years, grade 4 from $24 at 
start to $32 after 3 years and so on to grade 
13 which range from $46 at start to $72 
after 8 years’ service. 

Provision is made for sick leave and leave 
of absence with pay, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Animal Foods 


EpmMontTon, ALTA—GAINERS LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 319. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 
Employees who are now or later become 
members of the union must, as a condition 
of employment, maintain such membership 
during the term of the agreement provided 
that such employees may resign from member- 
ship in the union within the 15 days imme- 
diately preceding the expiry date of the 
agreement without their employment being 
affected thereby. All employees covered by 
the agreement whether union members or 
not must contribute such sums to the union 
as may be assessed by the union on its 
members according to its constitution for 
general union purposes and shall not extend 
to special assessments or increments on assess- 
ments which relate to special union benefits 
in which the non-member employee as such 
would not participate, or the benefit of which 
he would not enjoy. It shall not include any 
entrance fee. New employees will not be 
subject to compulsory check-off until they 
have been in the employment of the company 
for 30 days, unless they become members of 
the union before that time. The company 
agrees to deduct from the pay of employees 
who so authorize the union entrance fee and 
union dues and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work for calculating overtime 
shall not exceed 44 for any payroll week 
and must not exceed: for a 5-day week—9 
hours per day for 4 days and 8 hours for one 
day, Monday through Friday; or for a 6-day 


week—8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, and 4 hours on Saturday for single 
and double shifts; or such other schedule as 
may be agreed upon by the union and the 
company for continuous shifts and for 
special cases such as janitors, clean-up men, 
etc. The company and the union recognize 
that it may be necessary for employees to 
work in excess of their regular number of 
hours due to the nature of the business and 
for continuous shift operators, such as fire- 
men and engineers to work 48 hours in a 
week. Overtime at time and one-half shall 
be paid hourly-rated employees for work in 
excess of 44 hours per week, or for work 
after 6 p.m. Monday through Friday and 
after 1 p.m. on Saturday for day shifts 
(after 5 p.m. on Saturday where triple 
shifts are scheduled). Double time shall be 
paid for work on Sundays (except where 
the work regularly falls on Sunday, in which 
case the employee receives double time if he 
works on his day off in lieu of Sunday), and 
for work on 8 specified holidays which are 
paid holidays. Guaranteed weekly minimum 
pay: if an employee’s earnings, excluding 
only the night premium, do not amount to 
374 hours pay at his job rate, the company 
shall make up the difference subject to cer- 
tain stipulated rules. Rest periods of 10 
minutes each morning and afternoon mill be 
granted provided the shift exceeds 23 hours. 
Vacations with pay shall be granted employees 
of one week after one year’s employment 
(275 work days), 2 weeks after 2 years’ 
employment and 38 weeks after 15 years’ 
employment. 

Wage rates: the company agrees to pay 
the same wage increase as the “Big Three 
Packers”, the said increase to be retroactive 
to the date on which it becomes effective in 
the “Big Three” plants. A night premium 
of 5 cents per hour shall be paid to all 
workers for time worked between the hours 
of 6 pm. and 6am. Any employee classified 
by the company as a gang leader shall be 
paid 5 cents per hour above the highest 
authorized rate of any employee on his gang. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Toronto, OnT.—HINDE AND DAUCH PAPER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. AND INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WorRKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 169. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1948, to June 16, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, restraint or 
coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. All employees who 
are members of the union or who later 
become members shall continue to pay 
current dues to the union during the life 
of the agreement if they continue as 
employees of the company. The company will 
continue to deduct union dues weekly from 
the pay of union members during the term 
of the agreement and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: for paper mills 8 per day, 
6 days a week for both day and tour workers; 
for box factory—9 per day, 5 days a week 
for both day and night shifts. Overtime: 


time and one-half for nwork on Sundays and 
for work in excess of regular hours during 
the week (except when a tour worker is 
working in place of his relief or where 
special arrangements are agreed to by 
employees directly affected, the union and the 
company). Time and one-half will be paid 
for work on any of 6 specified holidays, 3 
of which shall be paid holidays for employees 
working their regular shifts immediately 
preceding and following the holiday. Vacation 
with pay: one week for employees with one 
or more years’ service with the company; 
employees with less than 3 months’ service 
receive one week without pay, while 
employees with 3 to 11 months’ service 
receive one week with pay in proportion to 
their length of service ranging from 14 to 
53 days’ pay. Rest periods: all day shift 
employees will be allowed a 10-minute rest 
period each morning and afternoon; all night 
shift employees will be allowed two 10-minute 
rest periods a night. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 
mill: machine room—machine tenders $1.40; 
back tenders $1.23; third hands $1.14; fourth 
hands $1.02; fifth hands, broke hustlers, felt 
checkers, finishers’ helpers, spare hands 96 
cents, finishers $1.02, size men $1.01; beater 
room—beater furnishers, screens settling 
system 96 cents; receiving—crane men $1.01; 
storage men 96 cents; yard men 94 cents; 
boiler room—shift engineers, second class 
$1.23; stationary engineers, third and fourth 
class and firemen $1.12; oilers and boiler 
room helpers, 96 cents; maintenance—pipe- 
fitters $1.02 to $1.13; millwrights $1.02 to 
$1.24; helpers 97 cents; machinists $1.02; 
spray painters $1.13; carpenters, brush 
painters $1.08; blacksmiths, welders, elec- 
tricians $1.19. 'The starting rate for new 
employees will be 7 cents per hour less than 
that established as a standard, and shall be 
continued for a period of 4 weeks continuous 
employment. If satisfactory and retained, 
the employee shall be raised to the minimum 
standard rate for the classification under 
which he works. In the box factory, wage 
rates vary from 66 cents to $1.07 plus piece 
rates. The starting rate for new employees 
will be 5 cents per hour less than that 
established as a standard and shall be con- 
tinued for a period of 8 weeks’ continuous 
employment. If employee is satisfactory and 
retained, he will automatically advance to 
the minimum standard rate for the classifica- 
tion under which he works. New employees, 
will not be excluded from higher earnings 
that are possible and general on jobs where 
the incentive plan is in force. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. ; 


Metal Products 


MontrEAL, P.Q., Toronto AND LONDON, ONT. 
—GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locats 1111, 2771, 3368 AND 2847. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, and thereafter save 
that from June 30, 1949, to May 30, 1949, 
or in any subsequent year, either party may 
by notice to the other, terminate any provi- 
sion, or propose an amendment of, or sub- 
stitution for, or addition to any provision in 
the agreement, 

Modified union shop: all employees pres- 
ently members of the union or who later 
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become members shall remain members of the 
union during the life of the agreement. All 
permanent employees hired on or after 
November 1, 1939, shall become and remain 
members of the union as a condition of 
employment for the life of the agreement. 
Check-off: all employees hired prior to 
November 1, 1939, shall as a condition of 
continued employment, authorize the com- 
pany to deduct 50 cents per week from their 
Wages and transmit to the union in con- 
sideration of the union acting as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for the employees. The 
company agrees to deduct from the pay of 
any employee who so authorizes the sum of 
50 cents per week as union dues and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work and overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the stipulated hours per day or per night 
and for work on 2 public holidays. Six of 
the 8 specified holidays will be paid holidays 
for permanent employees who work their 
regular shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. Rest periods of 10 
minutes shall be granted each morning and 
afternoon to all employees. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with one year’s 
seniority, 2 weeks to employees with 5 years’ 
seniority. Employees with less than one 
year’s seniority receive a vacation with pay 
in proportion to their length of service. 


Wage rates: the company agrees that 
established piece work rates will not be 
altered, except because of a change in the 
method of manufacture, the request of the 
employees, or by mutual consent. The occu- 
pational rate of the job on which they are 
employed shall be paid to temporary 
employees as soon as they reach a standard 
of proficiency that entitles them to that rate. 
The present 6 cents per hour cost-of-living 
bonus shall be incorporated in hourly rates. 
The adult male common labour rate shall be 
established at 90 cents per hour in all plants 
to be paid from date of employment. Cost- 
of-living bonus: whenever during the life of 
the agreement, the cost-of-living index last 
published is 3 full points or more above 154-3 
then a cost-of-living bonus of 2 cents per hour 
for each 3 full points that the index is above 
154-3 shall be put into effect with the first 
pay period commencing after the publication 
of the index. Off shift differential: all 
employees working on shifts other than the 
regular day shift shall be paid a bonus of 
5_cents per hours above the regular rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT—Der HavituaAnp AIRCRAFT OF 
CaNnapA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 112, 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Union 
security: all employees covered by the agree- 
ment whether union members or not will 
have a stated amount of union dues deducted 
monthly by the company from their pay and 
remitted to the union. Such deduction does 
not include initiation fees nor assessments 
levied by the union. This will also apply 
to new employees following the completion of 
their probationary period. This provision 
will be null and void should there be any 
strike or other collective action which will 
stop or interfere with production. 
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Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, for all employees except power house 
engineers and plant fire protection employees 
whose hours shall be 8 per day but of 5 days 
Monday through Sunday. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work performed by an 
employee in excess of 8 hours in any regular 
work day or for any work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 2 specified holidays. Six addi- 
tional specified holidays will be paid holidays 
if they fall on a regular work day for 
employees who work their regularly scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
the holiday. Rest and wash-up periods: a 
rest period of 10 minutes in the first part of 
each shift will be maintained, also a wash-up 
or clean-up period of 5 minutes before the 
lunch period. Vacation with pay: all 
employees with 3 months or more of service 
with the company shall be entitled to a 
vacation with pay. Employees with less than 
3 years’ seniority shall receive one week with 
pay equivalent to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the previous year, employees with 3 
to 5 years’ seniority shall receive one week 
with pay equivalent to 3 per cent, employees 
with more than 5 years’ service shall receive 
2 weeks vacation with pay equivalent to 4 
per cent of their earnings during the previous 
year. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
minimum hiring rate for adult males 85 
cents, for males under 18 years of age and 
females 70 cents. Employees taken on at 
the minimum hiring rate (labour 85 cents, 
production 90 cents) shall be given a 5-cent 
increase at the expiration of their 60-day 
probationary period. Lead hands shall be 
paid a bonus of 10 cents per hour while 
employed as such and charge hands shall 
receive 20 cents per hour bonus while acting 
in such capacity. The company shall con- 
tinue to pay a 3-cents-per-hour bonus on 
all pay rates as a transportation allowance, 
such bonus to be included in the hourly rate 
for the purpose of overtime payment. Metal 
trades—tool] and die workers $1.05 to $1.20; 
machinists, sheetmetal workers, detail bench 
fitters, pipe benders 90 cents to $1.20; break 
press operators, acetylene welders 90 cents to 
$1.15; heat treat and process operators, 
plaster pattern makers and moulders, cable 
splicers 90 cents to $1.05; component 
assemblers 90 cents to $1.10; riveters 70 to 
85 cents; aircraft trades—airframe, engine, 
service, power plant, hydraulic and instru- 
ment mechanics and woodworkers 90 cents to 
$1.20; radio mechanics 90 cents to $1.15; 
electrical mechanics 90 cents to $1.10; spray 
painters 90 cents to $1.05; fabrie workers 
70 to 85 cents; maintenance staff—carpenters, 
millwrights, electricians, plumbers and steam- 
fitters 90 cents to $1.20; boiler engineers, 
classes 2 and 3, $1.10 and $1.20; painters 
90 cents to $1.05, truck, tractor or bulldozer 
operators 90 cents to $1; labourers 85 and 
90 cents. Sheet metal workers shall be 
entitled to an extra 5 cents per hour while 
engaged on beating or wheeling. Detail bench 
fitters shall be entitled to an extra 10 cents 
per hour while engaged on making tools. 
Woodworkers shall be entitled to an extra 
5 cents per hour while employed on pattern 
making. A night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for all work on night 
shift if such shift is found necessary. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amendment 
of 15 other agreements and the correction 
of 2 of them. These include the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette, for retail food stores 
and for the sash and door industry at 
Quebec and for both the fine glove and the 
work glove industries for the province in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of December 24, 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers in Missisquoi 
County, for hardware and paint stores at 
Quebec, for hospital and charitable institu- 
tion employees at St. Hyacinthe, for the 
men’s and boy’s clothing industry for the 
province and for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the province and the 
correction of the agreement for building 
trades at Montreal in the issue of December 
31, the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades at Hull and for municipal 
employees at Jonquiére in the issue of 
January 8. Other Orders in Council are 
summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the furniture industry for the 
provinces and for clockmakers in the 
Eastern Townships were gazetted December 
24. A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe was published December 31. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades and for the 
wholesale fur industry both at Montreal 
were published January 8. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the shoe 
industry for the province, for building 
trades at Montreal, for hospital and chari- 





* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or association of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made _ binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to it 
are given in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, 
page 65. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


table institution employees at St. Hyacinthe 
and for iron oxide miners at Red Mill were 
all gazetted January 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


See below under *”Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 


Manufacturing 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED Paper Box INpDustTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 29, 
and gazetted January 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871). 
Other Orders in Council extending the term 
of this agreement were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of July 10, and 
October 9, 1948. Agreement to remain in 
effect until October 1, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The following are stricken off the list of 
co-contracting parties because the territory 
in which they operate is now governed by 
the agreement for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the Quebec district (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1245): “L’ Association patronale 
du Commerce de Québec inc.”; Page Sangster 
Printing Co. Ltd.; “Le Syndicat catholique 
des Employés des Industries de la Boite et 
des Sacs en Papier de Québec inc.”; “La 
Fraternité des Employés de Premier Paper 
Box Ltd’ The following is accepted as 
contracting party: “L’Union des Travailleurs 
du Papier et du Carton Facgonnés.” 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec with the exception of 
the judicial districts of Kamouraska, Mont- 
magny, Beauce, Arthabaska, St. Frangois, 
Nicolet, Quebec, Three Rivers, Roberval, 
Chicoutimi and Saguenay, and is divided into 
2 zones, as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 50 miles; 
zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction, including the municipality of 
Epiphanie and the judicial district of 
Bedford. 

Hours in zone I are reduced from 473 to 
45 per, week; however, maintenance and 
repair men, stokers, stationary enginemen 
and watchmen work 56 hours per pweek, and 
shippers, truck drivers and their helpers 
work a 50-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Work performed on specified holidays is pay- 
able at double time to all employees, except 
watchmen, firemen (stokers), stationary 
enginemen and repair men for machines and 
buildings. Night shift employees are to be 
paid 20 per cent higher than the day rate 
and overtime is computed on the 20 per cent 
higher rate. 
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Minimum wage rates in zone I: female 
employees—forelady 57 cents per hour; hand 
worker (first class) 53 cents; hand worker 
(second class), covering machine operator, 
staying machine operator, stitcher operator, 
Stoke & Smith machine operator, top- 
piece machine operator, tier 47 cents; 
operator on any other machines not classified 
above, hand-fed machine table gummer, auto- 
matic glueing machine feeder, Brightwood 
machine feeder, four-corner machine feeder, 
division assembler, stripper, packer, folder 45 
cents; apprentices 20 per cent and 10 per cent 
less than minimum rate. Male employees— 
foreman $1.01 per hour; assistant foreman 90 
cents; machinist (foreman) $1; die maker 
92 cents; automatic glueing machine oper- 
ator 85 cents; scorer, machinist 82 cents; 
cylinder box press operator 80 cents; Bright- 
wood machine operator, cutter on knife 
(first class), four-corner stayer operator, 
stationary engineman 78 cents; shipper 77 
cents; colt press operator 75 cents; end- 
piece operator (single or double) 71 cents; 
maintenance and repair man 70 cents, truck 
driver 69 cents; cutter on knife (second 
class) 68 cents; circular saw operator, 
slitter operator, assistant die maker 66 cents; 
punch operator, feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (Colt press), feeder (Cylinder box 
press), feeder (four-corner machine) 65 
cents; bale press operator, stripper 64 cents; 
boiler fireman 63 cents; chief enginemen 
$42.95 and $36.95 per week; apprentices 20 
per cent and 10 per cent less than minimum 
rate. 

Vacation: every employee with at least 6 
months’ service for the same employer shall 
be entitled to a continued paid vacation of 
one half-day for each month of service up 
to one complete working week. 

Wages, working and apprenticeship condi- 
tions of employees of the printing trades 
working in establishments in zone I governed 
by this agreement are those determined in 
the agreement relating to printing trades in 
Montreal (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., 
p. 1772; March, 1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, 
Dec., p. 1803; May, 1948, p. 486), with the 
exception of the duration of work which 
shall consist of 45 hours per week. Wages, 
working and apprenticeship conditions of 
employees of zone II working in establish- 
ments governed by this agreement shall be 
those determined in the agreement relating 
to the uncorrugated paper box industry in 
Sane district (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 
1245). 


Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted December 31, extends the term 
of the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (L.G., June, 1948, p. 619) for one 
year from December 31, 1948. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


Burmpine Marertats Inpustry, PROVINCE oF 
QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
gazetted December 24, and corrected January 
8, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1660; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1246, and previous issues) 
by the addition of 5 employers and one 
employees’ association as co-contracting 
parties and by the deletion of the name of 
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one firm from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. This Order in Council 
also amends part III of the agreement which 
applies to the marble industry. 


Marble Industry 


This part of the agreement covers all oper- 
ations carried out in the quarries and shops 
of the marble industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec and is divided into 2 
zones as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles 
from its limits; zone II, the remainder of 
the Province. 

Hours: for marble cutters and apprentice 
marble cutters—8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 
a 44-hour week in both zones; for the other 
trades—l10 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 55- 
hour week in both zones. For watchmen 
there is no daily limitation of the duration 
of work in both zones, but in zone I the 
weekly maximum is 60 hours. 

Overtime in zone I: time and one-half 
until midnight, double time between mid- 
night and 7 a.m. However, night shift 
employees are paid at the regular rate for 
the first 5 hours, time and one-half for the 
following 2 hours, double time thereafter. 
In zone II, overtime is payable at time and 
one-half; night shift employees are paid at 
the regular rate for the first 8 hours, time 
and one-half for the following 4 hours. Work 
performed on Sundays or any of 11 specified 
holidays is payable at double time in both 
zones, 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: hand 
cutter $1.20 per hour; carborundum machine 
operator, terrazzo caster $1.15; machine 
cutter, hand and machine polisher, com- 
pressorman, saw setter, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman $1; sawyermen on 
gang saws—first 3 months 85 cents, there- 
after $1; helper and labourer 80 cents; 
apprentice marble cutter and setter from 80 
cents per hour during first year to $1.10 
in fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operator from 85 cents per hour 
in first 6 months to $1 in third 6 months; 
apprentice polisher—first 3 months, 85 cents, 
thereafter $1; watchman $30 per week. 

Minimum wage rates in zone II: hand 
cutter $1.10 per hour; carborundum machine 
operator, compressorman 85 cents; hand and 
machine polisher, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman 80 cents; saw setter 
75 cents; sawyermen on gang saws—first 3 
months 60 cents, thereafter 80 cents; quarry- 
men—drill runners, channel runners 70 cents, 
helpers 60 cents; labourer (crusher plant) 
helper and labourer 65 cents; watchman $30 
per week; apprentice marble cutter and 
setter from 70 cents per hour in first year 
to $1 in fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operator from 70 cents in first 6 
months to 80 cents in third 6 months; 
apprentice polisher—first 3 months 70 cents, 
thereafter 80 cents. 

Vacation: one week with pay in both 
zones after one year’s service for the same 
employer. 
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Butipine TRADES, MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted December 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; 
Jan., 1949, p. 67, Feb., p. 178) by providing 
that the trade of concrete reinforcing steel 
erector requires one year of apprenticeship 
and that apprentices in this trade shall 
not begin their apprenticeship before the 
sixteenth or after the twenty-fifth year of 
age. The minimum wage rate for apprentices 
in this trade shall be 80 cents per hour for 
the first 6 months and 90 cents in the second 
6 months. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, RIMOUSKI 


An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
and gazetted December 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’ Association des Marchands détaillants du 


Canada ine.”, Rimouski branch, and “Le 


Syndicat catholique des Employés du Com- 
merce de Rimouski inc.’ Agreement to be 
in effect from December 24, 1948, to October 
31, 1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the town 
of Rimouski and within a radius of 3 miles 
from its limits. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include: in Ontario, 
new schedules for the retail gasoline 
service industry at Toronto, at Brantford, 
at Hamilton and at Windsor, and for 
barbers at Owen Sound, and in the Beams- 
ville zone, Clinton-Louth Townships zone 
and Grimsby zone, all published in The 
Ontario Gazette of November 20, and a 
new schedule for barbers in the Burlington 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, December, 1948, page 1422, 
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Houwrs: 54 per week in the retail trade, in 
the food products and all the other retail or 
wholesale and retail trades; 50 per week in 
the wholesale trade. 

Overtime is remunerated at time and one- 
half, with double time on Sundays and 12 
specified paid holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: accountant $40 per 
week; section head-clerk, butcher-clerk $35; 
store clerk and office employee—(male) from 
$17 per week during first 6 months to $30 
during third year; (female) from $14 to $20 
per week; deliveryman—(truck) $27; (horse- 
drawn vehicle) $18; deliveryman’s helper $18 
and $23; assistant butcher-clerk from $17 
per week during first 6 months to $30 in 
third year; common worker—(under 19 years 
of age) $18; (19 and over) $27; messenger— 
$9 per week when bicycle supplied by 
employer and $11 when bicycle supplied by 
employee; occasional and extra employees— 
(males) 50 cents per hour; (females) 35 
cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 5 
years’ service. 


zone, published December 4; in Saskat- 
chewan, the amendment of the schedules 
for the beauty culture industry at Regina 
and the barbering industry for the prov- 
ince, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette of December 18, and a new schedule 
for the beauty culture industry at Estevan, 
in the issue of December 24. Other Orders 
in Council are summarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, SYDNEY 


An Order in Council gazetted November 
24, and December 1, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers at Sydney, 
exclusive of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation and its employees, to be in effect 
until May 1, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
with double time on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and 6 specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: $1.50 per hour for 
journeymen bricklayers, apprentices from 75 


cents per hour during first 1,000 hours to 
$1.50 in eighth 1,000 hours. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
and gazetted January 1, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plasterers at 
Ottawa, to be in effect from January 11, 
1949, during pleasure. 
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This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LasourR GAZETTE, Nov., 1947, p. 1663, with 
the following exception:— 

Minimum wage rate is 
$1.28 to $1.50 per hour 


increased from 


PAINTERS, CORNWALL 


An Order in Council, dated December 9, 
and gazetted December 25, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for painters at 
Cornwall to be in effect from January 4, 
1949, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 7 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: $1.05 per hour for 
spray-painting, 95 cents for ‘all other work. 
Night shift employees are paid an additional 
10 cents per hour. 

The advisory committee may fix a special 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND Bakery SALESMEN, Moose JAw 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within a 
radius of 5 miles, to be in effect during 
pleasure. This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerre, June, 1948, p. 622, with the 
following exceptions:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
and cake mixer, ovenman, maintenanceman 
$37; bench hands and machine men $34.50; 
shipper $35; stockkeeper, bread wrapper $32; 
finishers and cake wrappers from $20 per 
week jin first 6 months to $25 after 18 
months; janitor $28.75; truck driver, handy- 
man, barnman $31.50; stenographer $25.75; 
apprentices from $23 per week in first year 
to $28.75 in third year; female employees 
performing the duties of male employees 
shall receive not less than 90 per cent of 
that paid classification. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, YORKTON 

An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Yorkton and within a’radius of 5 miles, 
to be in effect during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours, double time thereafter. 
Every employee who works on any of the 8 
specified paid holidays shall be paid, in addi- 
tion to one day’s wages at his regular rate 
of wages, one and one-half times his regular 
rate of wages for every hour or part of an 
hour during which he works on such holiday. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.15 per hour. A 
carpenter in charge of 4 or more carpenters 
shall receive an additional 15 cents per hour. 
Night shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. An employee required 
to report for duty shall be paid for a 
minimum of 4 hours, unless the work cannot 


be Gra bad weather. 
ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Electrical Products and Repair 


Rapvio SErviceE INDUSTRY, CALGARY 

An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the radio service 
industry at Calgary, to be in effect from 
December 25, 1948, to December 24, 1949, 
or thereafter during pleasure, 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week, 

Overtime: all work in excess of 9 hours 
per day and of 44 hours per week and on 
statutory holidays is payable at time and 
one-half, double time on Sundays. Shift 
work employees may be given another day 
off with pay within 7 days in lieu of the 
statutory holiday, or the weekly day of rest. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: first class 
technician $50, second class technician $40, 
provisional technician $30, foreman or ser- 
vice manager shall receive at least 10 per 
cent more than a first class technician. 

Vacation: 2 weeks with: pay after one 
year’s service; 2 days with pay for every 
month of continuous service in excess of 6 
months for those with less than one year’s 
service. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
The Apprenticeship Act. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazerTte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 86 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 78 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation, . . . » 4,886 $8,737,146.00 
Post Office, «6 6 < « 13 149,192.65 
BCOHME Pcie 26, ay 1 4,514.40 
305. 
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LABOUR 


LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under Dominion laws, regulations have been made, with retro- 
spective effect to April 1, 1947, providing for the payment of 
compensation for disability resulting from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis contracted in federal Government hospitals in all prov- 
unces other than British Columbia. In British Columbia such 
provision had already been made. {An Order under the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Act provides for vocational training 
courses for merchant seamen. JThe Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has issued a new consolidation of regulations 
under the revised Act of 1948. All safety regulations made by the 
Board are retained without change. JA revised minimum wage 
order in British Columbia fixes higher rates for elevator operators 


and starters. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New regulations relating to the examina- 
tion of Masters and Mates of home-trade, 
inland and minor waters vessels were made 
on December 10, 1948, gazetted January 12, 
1949 (P.C. 5663). These replace earlier 
regulations made on April 8 and gazetted 
June 9, 1948 (L.G., September, 1948, p. 1007). 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


By the Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order (P.C. 5983), gazetted 
January 26, and effective from January 1, 
1949, vocational training courses with appro- 
priate allowances and fees as provided for 
veterans under the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, 1945, are to be extended to merchant 
seamen. 

To be eligible for such training. a seaman 
must: (1) be under thirty years of age, 
and resident and domiciled in Canada; 
(2) have received or be eligible to receive 
a bonus under the Merchant Seamen Special 
Bonus Order, 1945, or under the Merchant 
Seamen War Service Bonus Order, 1944; 
and (3) submit his application to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs within six 
months after January 1, 1949. He will not 
be eligible for training under the Order 
unless he has ceased to be employed at sea 
or provides acceptable reasons as to why he 
desires to leave such employment. He may 
not be paid an allowance if he has pre- 
viously received a grant for courses pro- 
vided by the Merchant Seamen Special 


Bonus Order (L.G., 1945, p. 913). All 
decisions as to eligibility and periods of 
entitlement of applicants rest with the 
Minister of Transport. 

Provisions of the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act authorizing the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, in determining the amount of any 
allowance, to take into consideration any 
prospective income of the veteran and his 
dependants for the period for which the 
allowance is to be paid, exempting such 
allowances from income tax, and providing 
for the payment of compensation for injury 
by accident while in training are also to 
apply to merchant seamen governed by this 
Order. 

While receiving training, a seaman is to 
be given such medical treatment and is to 
be paid such allowances or monetary bene- 
fits as are provided by Order in Council 
for former members of the forces. 

Training is to be given only in Canada, 
and no allowances are to be made for 
training undertaken before January 1, 1949. 

The Minister of Veterans Aflairs who 
administers the Order may, with the 
approval of the Minister of Transport, make 
such rules as he may consider necessary 
for the carrying out of its provisions. 


Government Employees 
Compensation Act 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

Included in the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, 1947, was the provision 
made by Order in Council during the war 
for compensation to a federal Government 
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employee or his dependants for disability 
or death caused by pulmonary tuberculosis 
contracted as a result of employment in a 
Government-operated hospital or sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, or while 
employed as a nurse in the field and 
exposed to this disease, when such disease 
is not compensated under the law of the 
Province in which the disease was con- 
tracted (L.G., 1947, p. 1827). Only in the 
Province of British Columbia is pulmonary 
tuberculosis contracted in hospitals an 
industrial disease within the meaning of the 
Act, as it was covered by the B.C. Act in 
1943 (L.G., 1945, p. 1530). It was necessary, 
therefore, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the provision in all Prov- 
inces other than British Columbia. Under 
section eight of the Act, regulations have 
been issued, approved by Order in Council 
P.C. 5572, to prescribe the conditions under 
which compensation is payable, the amount 
payable and the manner in which com- 
pensation is to be determined. Made on 
December 10, 1948, gazetted January 12, 
1949, they are retrospective to April 1, 1947. 

To be eligible for compensation. an 
employee who contracts the disease after 
April 1, 1947, must have been certified free 
from the disease at the time he commenced 
employment. or, if he had no medical 
examination, must have been free from 
evidence of tuberculosis before being 
engaged. 

As provided in the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, compensation is pay- 
able at the rate provided for persons 
employed by private employers under the 
Act of the province in which the disease 
was contracted. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, right to com- 
pensation and the amount payable are to 
. be determined by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. In Prince Edward 
Island which has no Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, they will be decided by the 
authority appointed by the Governor in 
Council to determine compensation. In the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
authority will be the Minister of Transport. 

The regulations, like the Act, provide that 
where a person ordinarily resident in a 
province other than the Yukon Territory 
contracts the disease while employed in the 
Yukon or Northwest Territories, the disease 
is deemed to have been contracted in 
the province of which he is a resident. 
Similarly, where an employee, other than 
one employed locally outside of Canada, 
contracts the disease due to his employment 
outside of Canada, compensation is payable 
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according to the terms of the law of the 
province, or of the Northwest Territories, 
in which he was ordinarily resident before 
entering such employment. 

Every employee governed by these regu- 
lations must have a general medical exam- 
imation with chest X-ray before being 
employed and every six months thereafter. 
All workers employed on December 1, 1948. 
who have not had a medical examination 
and X-ray must be examined within two 
months of that date. A complete medical 
history with X-ray films of every employee 
is to be kept and made available in dealing 
with compensation claims. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new set of regulations under the 1948 
Act has been issued by the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, repealing all 
previous regulations except the existing 
safety regulations. Gazetted December 31, 
1948, they become effective on January 31, 
1949. 

Like the previous consolidation (L.G., 
1938, p. 1234), these regulations cover 
assessments and super-assessments; medical 
fees and hospital reports; exemptions; 
specific definitions of certain businesses for 
the purposes of the Act; obligation on 
employers to keep records and on pur- 
chasers of lumber to keep accounts of 
lumber purchased; and earnings for pur- 
poses of assessment of operators of certain 
equipment. 

By virtue of the 1948 amendment in the 
Act increasing from $2,000 to $2,500 the 
maximum amount of earnings which may 
be reckoned in determining compensation, 
it is now stipulated that no assessment may 
be made on a worker’s earnings in excess 
of $2,500 a year. 

The list of trades, businesses and employ- 
ments wholly excluded from the Act is 
unchanged except for the addition of digging 
or drilling of water wells and cutting or 
manufacturing of fenceposts. poles and 
pulpwood, and the omission of the sale of 
new and used cars. Wholly exempted are: 
architects, auctioneers, automobile schools, 
barber shops, beauty parlours, boarding 
houses, commercial travellers representing 
industries outside Alberta, commission 
agents, commission salesmen, dairy farms, 
dentists and dental works and establish- 
ments, freight and passenger elevators of 
the “automatic-self-operating” type, feed- 
chopping mills, fire insurance companies, 
cutting or manufacture of firewood, fence- 
posts, cordwood, mine props, poles, piles and 


pulpwood, fishing, janitors, the lightning 
rod business, mail contractors, taxi busi- 
ness, production or distribution of moving 
pictures, pedlars, photographers, shoe shine 
parlours, stock yards, surgical and medical 
establishments, undertakers and undertaking 
establishments, veterinary surgeons and the 
drilling and digging of water wells. How- 
ever, if any of these employments is carried 
on as part of an industry under the Act, 
or if the Board has approved its applica- 
tion to come within the Act, it may be 
admitted. 

Restaurants and retail stores in the town- 
site of Banff and Jasper are now included 
in the restaurants and retail stores under 
the Act. Provision is made for the 
“packaging” as well as processing and 
bottling of milk and cream in defining 
“creameries.” 

Another regulation deals with assessments 
in respect of operators of certain equip- 
ment supplied to the employer (or prin- 
cipal) where the employee who supplies 
the equipment either operates it himself 
or hires others to operate it and is paid 
for the services of both equipment and 
operator. “Equipment” under this regula- 
tion includes teams, trucks, tractors, bull- 
dozers, graders, drag lines, power shovels 
and other equipment that may be desig- 
nated by the Board. All persons engaged 
in the operation of such equipment are to 
be regarded as workmen of the principal. 
For the purposes of assessment, the earn- 
ings of teamsters are to be $4 per shift 
and of operators of all other equipment $6 
per shift. The principal is liable for the 
assessment in respect of such operators and 
he may charge it back to the person 
supplying the equipment except when that 
person operates the equipment himself. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Overtime regulations governing the pre- 
paratory or complementary work done by 
engineers or operators, firemen, oilers or 
greasers working on a shingle shift in 
industrial undertakings using steam, gasoline 
or diesel engines or electric energy have 
now been extended to apply to exceptional 
cases covered by the Act wherein some 
variation from the eight- and 44-hour limits 
provided is permitted. 

Formerly, under regulation 4A (L.G., 1948, 
p. 745), now repealed, one hour of overtime 
per day could be worked only in addition 
to the regular maximum eight-hour day. 
Henceforth, the hour of overtime will be 
permitted also in cases where, by custom 
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or agreement between organizations or rep- 
resentatives of employers and workers: 
(1) longer hours are worked on one or 
more days to permit shorter hours on one 
day, if the daily limit does not exceed 
nine or the weekly limit 44 hours; or 
(2) where a variance of hours (daily, weekly 
or both) over a period of time is allowed 
if an agreement between employees and 
employer is confirmed by the Board. In 
such case, average hours over the period 
must not exceed 44 per week. 


The new regulation (4B), made on 
January 11, gazetted January 13, is effective 
from the latter date. 


British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Elevator Operators 


Another minimum wage order has been 
revised by the B.C. Board of Industrial 
Relations. Minimum rates have been raised 
by a new Order (No. 58), issued on January 
10, gazetted January 20, including in its 
coverage both male and female elevator 
operators and starters. This replaces two 
former Orders (Nos. 53 and 54) for female 
and male workers, respectively (L.G., 1938, 
p. 405), which laid down uniform conditions 
for these workers. 

The new rate, effective from January 31, 
is $18 for full-time workers who work 373 
or more hours a week, and 50 cents an 
hour for part-time workers working less than 
373 hours. Time and one-half the regular 
rate of pay must be paid for all work done 
after eight or 44 hours for which a permit 
must be obtained from the Board. Rates 
under the repealed Orders were $14 for full- 
time and 37% cents an hour for part-time, 
and, after the General Interim Minimum 
Wage Order, 1946, increased rates by 20 per 
cent, $16.80 a week and 45 cents an hour. 

An employee called to work but for whom 
there is no work must be paid at least two 
hours’ pay at his regular rate or for the 
entire period of waiting if required to 
remain longer. If he commences work, he 
must receive at least four hours’ pay. 
Previously, the worker had to be paid at 
least $1.80 for a work-day of four hours 
or less. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours, 
formerly 24, must be granted. but where 
this is unsuitable the employer may make 
a different arrangement if a joint applica- 
tion in writing is approved by the Board. 
As formerly, the employer may be required 
by the Board to provide a seat for any 
elevator operator or starter and to permit 
the worker to use it when on duty. 
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The deductions from the minimum wage 
for board and lodging remain unchanged at 
20 cents per meal or $4 for a full week’s 
board of 21 meals and $2 a week for lodging. 

Since Order No. 3 (1946) (L.G., 1946, 
p. 989) provides that where a worker is 
required by his employer to wear a uniform 
or other special apparel the cost and upkeep 
of such uniform or apparel must be a charge 
on the employer, the provisions in the two 
earlier Orders regarding uniforms have been 
omitted. 

As before, the employer must pay at 
least semi-monthly wages earned up to not 
more than eight days before pay-day, post 
a copy of the Order in a conspicuous place 
in his establishment, keep records in English 
relating to wages, hours, etc., and have 
records available for inspection at any time 
by the Board. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act 


New schedules have been issued. raising 
the fees payable for the inspection of 
refrigerating systems, boilers and pressure 
vessels, by three Orders in Council (O.C. 
71/49, 72/49, 73/49), issued on January 11 
and gazetted January 22. 

As regards the inspection of high pressure 
boilers, the higher scale of fees prescribed 
ranges from $7.50 where the capacity does 
not exceed 25 h.p. to $35 for any boiler 
exceeding 450 h.p. Formerly, for inspecting 


any boiler over 250 hp. the fee was $20. 
The proviso is added that ie fee payable 
for an external inspection or one under 
operating conditions must be either one- 
half of the prescribed fee or $5, whichever 
is greater. 

An inspector who has to make a special 
trip to make an inspection may, in the 
discretion of the chief inspector, charge a 
per diem fee of $10, in addition to the 
regular fee. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Effective January 1, 1949, a revised 
schedule of hospital services for which pay- 
ment may be made under the Act, in 
substitution for the schedule approved on 
March 29, 1947, has been issued by Order 
of the Minister of Public Health. 

Changes were made in the regulations 
under the Act on December 27 and January 
7, approved by Orders in Council 2150/48, 
27/49 and 28/49, and gazetted on January 8 
and 15. These revise the list of hospitals 
outside the Province eligible to receive pay- 
ment for services rendered to beneficiaries 
in order to provide for treatment when 
accommodation in certain approved hos- 
pitals, nursing or maternity homes is not 
available, and to modify slightly the excep- 
tions provided with respect to hospitals to 
which payment will not be made. 

Persons incarcerated in provincial jails 
have been removed from the classes exempt 
from benefits under the Act during 1949. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for suitable 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B. 343 (April 5, 1948.) 


Materiau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 45 
years, registered for work as a charwoman, 
was last employed as such in a bakery from 
July 15, 1946 to July 8, 1947, at a wage of 
50 cents an hour, her working week con- 
sisting of 36 hours. 
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On November 25, 1947, she made claim 
for benefit, stating that she had voluntarily 
left her employment due to illness. On the 
same day the local office notified the 
claimant of permanent employment as a 
charwoman in a beauty salon at a wage of 
50 cents an hour, which is the prevailing 
rate of pay. It entailed working Wednesday 
afternoon and Saturday morning, ten hours 
a week. She was also notified of permanent 
employment as a day worker in private 


homes, going to the same home every 
Tuesday or Thursday, etce., filling in the 
rest of the week in that way. 

The claimant refused to apply for these 
positions and the Insurance Officer disquali- 
fied her under Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act 
on the grounds that she had without good 
cause refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating that she 
preferred work similar to her previous 
employment, where she worked the full 
week for the one employer. 

The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer on the ground that the claimant did 
not have any time to find the employment 
she wanted as these positions were notified 
to her on the very day she registered for 
work. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has without good cause refused 
to apply for suitable employment within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The claimant had been out of the labour 
field for approximately four months when 
she registered for employment as char- 
woman and filed a claim for benefit 
indicating that she was then available for 
work. 

The employment notified to her, on the 
day she applied for benefit, was in her 
usual occupation and at the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district. It entailed working, 
however, for several employers and the 
claimant did not like this pattern of 
employment. 

It is not unusual for charwomen to work 
for more than one employer and the 
employment notified to the claimant which 
involved such conditions cannot, on that 
account only, be regarded as unsuitable. 

On the facts before me, I do not con- 
sider that the claimant has offered any 
serious reasons for refusing to accept the 
work notified to her on the day she applied 
for benefit. She has therefore, without good 
cause, refused to apply for suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. 


28499—62 


‘Court 


The claimant is disqualified from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
the date this decision is communicated to 
her. 


Held that the employment notified to 
the claimant was not, in her case, suitable 


employment within the meaning of the 
Act.—CU-B. 357 (April 29, 1948.) 


Materiat Facts or Cass: 


The claimant, a single girl, aged 28 years, 
registered for work as a typist, was last 
employed by a wax manufacturer as an 
accountant and office clerk, at a salary of 


$25 a week, from August 18, 1947 to 
October 31, 1947, on which date her 
employer moved to another city. On 


November 18, 1947, she made claim for 
benefit, which was allowed. 

On November 21, 1947, the local office 
notified the claimant of permanent employ- 
ment with a radio broadcasting station as 
a stenographer-typist, at a salary of $15 a 
week, which was the prevailing rate in the 
district. The working week consisted of 354 
hours. She refused to accept this employ- 
ment because she did not consider the 
salary sufficient for a person with her 
bilingual qualifications. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, as from 
November 22, 1947, under Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that she had 
without good cause failed to accept a situa~- 
tion in suitable employment when offered 
to her. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating that the 
employer required a beginner. This state- 
ment was confirmed by the employer in a 
letter addressed to the local office. The 
of Referees, before which the 
claimant appeared, by a majority decision, 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DecIsion: 


The question to decide is whether the 
employment notified to the claimant was 
suitable employment within the meaning of 
the Act. 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
is a well qualified bilingual stenographer, 
with experience in accounting and general 
office work. According to her employment 
record, she worked two years with...... at a 
salary of $110 a month, one year with...... 
at $22 a week and two and a half months 
with (her last employer) at $25 a week. 
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Under the circumstances, I find that the 
employment notified to the claimant was 
not suitable employment within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
therefore reversed and the appeal of the 
claimant is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
December 1948* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics states that 
a total of 114,506 claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit was filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion during December, 1948. This represents 
a considerable increase over November 
when 73,119 claims were filed, all provinces 
having contributed to the increase, and was 
also considerably above the 79,849 regis- 
tered during December, 1947. Revised 
claims are these arising out of reconsidera- 
tion, for any reason, of an existing claim. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting mainly new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
numbered 105,939 in December compared 
with 66,426 in November and 73,578 in 
December, 1947. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at December 31 totalled 
144,058 (118,678 male and 25,380 female) as 
against 83,710 (62,806 male and 20,904 
female) at November 30 and 94,525 (74,988 
male and 19,537 female) on December 31, 
1947. These represent the number of cases 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons on a given date, since ordinary 
claimants are those who have separated 
from their former employments. In addi- 
tion, there were 6,866 (5,849 male and 1,017 
female) “other claimants” on the register 
at December 31, compared with 4,143 (3,264 
male and 879 female) on November 30, and 
7,434 (6,725 male and 709 female) on 
December 31, 1947. “Other claimants” are 
largely short-time claimants, that is, those 
who have been put on short-time at their 
places of employment. : 

Those signing the live unemployment 
register as at December 31, 1948, are further 
classified, in Table E-6, according to the 
number of days they have been continu- 
ously on the register since the last initial 
or renewal claim was filed. To obtain the 
number of days in each case Sundays are 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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not included, odd days of casual employ- 
ment are neither included nor considered as 
interrupting a period on the register and an 
initial claim that immediately follows the 
termination of a benefit year is ignored. 
During December, 1948, 101,016 claims 
were disposed of, including 953 referred to 
Courts of Referees for further consideration 
and 605 special requests not granted (that 
is, requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and dependency rate of 
benefit). Of the remaining 99,458, in which 
the chief consideration was entitlement to 
benefit, 80,266 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 19,192 not entitled to benefit. 


Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 10,152 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,261 cases, “refused an offer of work 
and neglected an opportunity to work” 894 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 708 cases. 

A total of 99,802 persons received one or 
more benefit payments in December, 1948, 
aggregating $3,592,155 for 1,687,804 unem- 
ployed compensated days, compared with 
64,960 persons who were paid $2,283,383 for 
1,106,864 compensated days in November 
and 69,097 persons paid $2,544,796 for 
1,315,282 compensated days during Decem- 
ber, 1947. Thus, the average duration of 
the unemployment compensated was 16:9 
days in December, 17-0 days in November 
and 19:0 days in December, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $35,99 in December, $35.15 in 
November and $36.83 in December, 1947. 
The average amount of benefit paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was 
$2.13 in December, $2.06 in November and 
$1.93 in December, 1947. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending December 31, 1948, 
showed 3,550,432 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 54,395 since November 30, 
1948. 

As at December 31, 1948, 211,293 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 239 since November 30, 1948. 


Problems of Employment 


Reviewed by National Committee 


The fortieth meeting of the National 
Employment Committee was held in the 
Board Room of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa, January 20 and 
21, 1949. 


The National Employment Committee is 
an advisory body established to assist the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
finding solutions for administrative, func- 
tional or other specific matters that may 
arise in connection with the placement of 
workers. 


In close liaison with the National Com- 
mittee are five Regional Committees 
that work in more direct association with 
the five Regional offices of the NES, 
located respectively, in Moncton, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These 
Regional Committees in turn co-operate 
with Local Employment Committees, set up 
in many of the more important industrial 


centres, and these act in a consultative 
capacity with local employment office 
managers. 

Included in the membership of the 


National Committee are representatives of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Welfare Council, the National 
Council of Women, the Federal Council of 
Agriculture and the Canadian Legion of the 
British Empire Service League. The Chair- 
aman is Judge W. J. Lindal of Winnipeg 
and the Secretary, E. Norman Mitchell, of 
Ottawa. 

The following members 
attended the meeting :— 

Members: Judge W. J. Lindal (Chair- 
man); A. L. Lott (CMA); A. R. Mosher 
(CCL); Mrs. G. D. Finlayson (NCW). 

Proxies: Willis George (CMA); A. E. 
Hemming (TLC); Erskine Johnston 
(CFA); E. Kines (BESL). 

Others present included: Unemployment 
Insurance Commissioners J. G. Bisson, R. J. 
Tallon and C. A. L. Murchison; W. K. 
Rutherford, Director of Employment, UIC; 
R. G. Barclay, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance, UIC; H. S. Relph, Chief Claims 
Officer, UIC; H. R. Hare, Employment 
Adviser, UIC; D. Morton, Welfare Officer, 
UIC; P. J. Philpott, Special Assistant to 
Deputy Minister, Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


and proxies 


Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary, E. Norman Mitchell, 
reviewed briefly the work of several of the 
Local Employment Committees that had 
been visited by him during November and 
December, 1948. It was indicated that these 
were alive to their responsibilities and gave 
promise of increasing activity during the 
present year. 

He stated that “at the present time, there 
are 75 Local Employment Committees 
functioning and five others are in the 
process of being established throughout the 
Dominion.” Several of the Local Com- 
mittees were giving close attention to 
problems connected with apprenticeship and | 
youth centres. Reports on their findings 
would be presented at the spring meeting 
of the National Committee, Mr. Mitchell 
stated. 


“Refusal to Accept Employment” 


A brief presented by Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
representing the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, questioned the interpretation that, 
he claimed, had been placed on section 
43 (a) and (b) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. This section states that... “no 
insured person shall be disqualified from 
receipt of benefit by reason only of his 
refusal to accept employment, if by accept- 
ance thereof he would lose the right (a) 
to become a member of; or (b) to continue 
to be a member and to observe the lawful 
rules of ... any association, organization or 
union of workers.” 


Mr. Mosher was of the opinion that the 
clause appled “only to insured persons who 
become unemployed and apply for benefit, 
or who are already in receipt thereof and 
who refuse to accept such employment as 
would jeopardize their rights.” He asserted 
that “similar protection should be afforded 
to the worker already on the job,” as, for 
example, a worker who was required by his 
employer to “handle struck work, to cross a 
picket line, or to transport strike breakers.” 
Speaking for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Mr. Mosher claimed that the 
section should be amended to include 
employed persons as well as unemployed. 
He claimed that compensation should not 
be denied “if as a condition of being 
employed the individual would be required 
to join a company union, or to resign from, 
or refrain from joining any bona fide labour 
organization.” 
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The point raised by Mr. Mosher was 
discussed in detail. It was emphasized that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
insurance for persons “who are involuntarily 
out of work.” The difficulty of defining 
“struck work,” “sympathetic strikes” and 
being “separated from employment through 
misconduct,” so as to include every indi- 
vidual case was emphasized. The Chair- 
man, Judge Lindal, stated that in his 
opinion, the disputed section might be 
interpreted as follows: “If a man is asked 
to do something, the doing of which 
prejudices his union card, then he is justi- 
fied in refusing to do it. If he loses his 
job as a result, he is entitled to benefit.” 

It was finally agreed that Mr. Mosher’s 
submission be studied by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and placed on 
the agenda of the next meeting of the 
Committee for further consideration. 


Minimum Wage 


It was pointed out that the local offices 
of the National Employment Service do 
not refer workers to employment at wages 
below the minimums prescribed by the 
provincial governments and that “the 
Federal Government does not enter into 
the provincial governments’ minimum wage 
field.” It was stated, however, that place- 
ment officers refer complaints of subnormal 
wages to provincial authorities who are 
responsible for determining whether or not 
there had been any infringements of the 
minimum wage laws. 

The Secretary was instructed to enquire 
into minimum wage conditions in the 
several provinces and to present a report 
at the spring meeting of the National 
Committee. 


Regional Committees’ Resolutions 


Some 18 resolutions passed by the 
Regional and Local Employment Com- 
mittees were presented for the consideration 
and approval of the National Committee. 
Several of these related to questions of 
mainly local interest to the Regional and 
Local Committees from which they came, 
such as the construction of specific local 
public works to meet special unemployment 
situations; the holding of supper meetings 
by Local Committees to facilitate better 
organization; the attendance of Local Com- 
mittee chairmen at meetings of their 
Regional Committees; and motions of 
appreciation for assistance granted by the 
National Committee in specific cases. 


A recommendation was made suggesting 
that serious consideration be given to 
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amending the Unemployment Insurance Act 
“to provide benefit payments for those not 
capable of work on the same basis as 
to those who are unemployed, but are 
employable.” 

This suggestion, it was pointed out, 
involves questions not included in the scope 
of the Act. It was, however, being given 
“careful consideration” by governmental and 
other agencies interested in the problem of 
placing “unemployables.” 

The appointment of Regional Umpires 
and the making of procedural changes in 
the adjudication of applications for benefit 
were also suggested. Both proposals were 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for study and whatever action 
it deemed necessary. 


Employment of Older Veterans 


Col. P. J. Philpott, special assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs 
described a survey undertaken by DVA 
during 1948, to determine the percentage 
of older veterans that was “employable,” 
and what measures would be necessary to 
rehabilitate them. The survey disclosed 
that 40 per cent were in receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits (25 per cent 
of these had exhausted their benefits), and 
35 per cent were not in insurable classes. 

On the question of employability, it was 
found that only six per cent were good 
referrals; 21 per cent were “fair” and 37 
per cent were either “poor” or “unemploy- 


able.” The remainder, many of them 
pensioners, did not need employment 
urgently. Col. Philpott suggested the 


setting up of advisory committees across 
the country to assist in solving this reha- 
bilitation problem. Assistance from any 
source would be welcomed, he said. 


It was disclosed that the National Com- 
mittee had endorsed a resolution submitted 
by the Pacific Region in 1948, reeommend- 
ing to the Civil Service Commission that 
the age limit be abolished for clerks and 
some other grades in the Civil Service. 
Although receipt had been acknowledged by 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, no action had been reported. <A 
resolution was passed by the meeting, in- 
structing the Secretary to bring the request 
to the attention of the Civil Service 
Commission again. 


General Employment Situation 


Mr. W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Employment Service, UIC, presented a 
concise report on the current employment 
situation throughout Canada. He stated 


that employers were approaching their 
labour problems with a greater degree of 
caution. “Costs are definitely being con- 
sidered and there is a _ tendency for 
employers to set higher standards for their 
workers.” Then too, overtime was being 
cut down considerably and some employees’ 
earnings were being noticeably reduced as 
a result. There was also a notable decrease 
in absenteeism and he _ suggested that 
“labour organizations should take the long 
range viewpoint rather than the short 
range.” 


Proposed Seasonal Regulations 


Mr. Rutherford thought, however, that 
unemployment would decline as soon as 
spring arrives, “as there is every indication 
that spring would bring a full employment 
situation, but it was anticipated that the 
marginal employee would have more diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment.” 

It was decided that the next meeting 
of the National Employment Committee 
would be held in Montreal on April 21 and 
22, and that, if arrangements can be made, 
the Quebee Regional Committee attend the 
sessions on April 21. 


for Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion gave notice in the Canada Gazette on 
November 27, 1948, of its intention to make 
seasonal regulations governing the payment 
of benefit to persons employed in the 
industry of packing and first processing of 
fruits and vegetables. These regulations 
would have the effect of restricting the 
payment of benefit in the off-season where 
a person is employed in this industry on a 
seasonal basis. The regulations would not 
restrict the payment of benefit during 
periods of unemployment occurring in the 
active season. 

The Commission held a public hearing 
on January 10, 1949, to consider any 
representations made to it with reference 
to these proposals. The hearing was 
held as arranged, but was adjourned until 
February 14. 

It is understood that the Commission is 
concerned about the number of persons 
employed on a seasonal basis in the industry 
of fruit and vegetable packing and pro- 
cessing who draw unemployment insurance 
benefit in the off-season when they are not 
ordinarily employed or, in many instances, 
really available for employment. In certain 
areas the majority of seasonal employees 
are persons such as housewives and students 
who are not ordinarily attached to the 
labour market. The unrestricted payment 
of benefit to these persons in the off- 
season constitutes, in the opinion of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission,’ an 
unwarranted drain on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at the expense of other 
insured workers. As a result of a survey 
of the industry in all areas the Commis- 
sion proposes to declare the following 
seasons to apply in the areas specified:— 


Area Season 
British Columbia ....... Aug. 1-Nov. 30 
Prairie: Provinces: oi... <iac July 1-Oct. 31 
OnGar ioe icc aceon ts cols July 1-Nov. 30 
Quebecmec ce we steacnemiees July 1-Oct. 15 


Oct. 1-March 31 
Sept. 1-April 30 
No season 


INOva SGOtia ws. ose 
New Brunswick ........ 
Prince Edward Island... 


The off-season applicable to a seasonal 
worker employed in this industry will be 
the remainder of the year according to the 
above schedule. 

The proposed regulations provide that a 
claimant defined as a seasonal employee, 
whose last employment was in the industry 
of fruit and vegetable packing and pro- 
cessing, will be disentitled to benefit in the 
off-season unless, besides meeting the usual 
conditions for the receipt of benefit, he also 
shows that one of the following conditions 
applies :— 

(1) that contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for not less than 420 
days during the two years imme- 
diately preceding the date on which 
he makes a claim for benefit (as 


compared with 180 days for a non- 
seasonal claimant), or 


(2) that contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for insurable employ- 
ment during the off-season applicable 
in the area where he was employed, 
and such contributions have been paid 
for a number of days equal to at least 
one-quarter of the off-seasons or parts 
thereof included in the period of two 
years immediately preceding the date 
he makes a claim for benefit. 


The object of these tests is to show that 
the claimant has either an average of 35 
weeks insurable employment each year, 
which is substantial enough to justify the 
payment of benefit in the off-season, or that 
he has a secondary insurable occupation 
which he normally carries on during the 
off-season. If either of these conditions is 
fulfilled he is deemed not to be subject to 
any seasonal restrictions. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment during January was adjusting itself to 


conditions of winter weather. 


Most outdoor work had 


been temporarily halted and a considerable number of 
workers, mainly unskilled and semi-skilled, were thrown 


into the employment market. 


The peak in seasonal 


unemployment, however, was expected to be reached 
within a few weeks, depending upon the break in weather 


conditions. 


Unemployment insurance was of invaluable 


assistance during the slack period, and helped to tide many 
workers over the brief period of unemployment. 


Employment was settling down to its 
winter slack, which in the past two years 
was approximately 6 to 7 per cent below 
its summer peak. For workers as a whole, 
employment conditions were still favourable 
and the number employed was at a high 
for the time of year. Labour turnover was 
down and records in the industrial relations 
field were excellent; fewer strikes with 
fewer workers involved were recorded in 
January than in any previous post-war 
month. Nevertheless, jobs were scarce for 
seasonal workers now idle and in regions 
such as British Columbia, where many of 
these casual workers gathered, unemploy- 
ment was becoming a rather serious, if only 
temporary, problem. 

Generally it appeared from preliminary 
information that unemployment this year 
was slightly greater than at the same time 
last year. This development could largely 
be accounted for by several specific reasons. 
First, the usual number of jobs in logging 
were not available this year, with employ- 
ment in Eastern Canada about 10,000 less 
than one year before. Second, agriculture 
was responsible for the release of more 
seasonal workers, in part because of the 
trend towards seasonal grain farming and 
also, because of higher farm wages, less 
help was being “carried” during the winter 
slack. Third, because of the _ overall 
expansion in construction employment 
especially in the more seasonally affected 
residential, highway, and commercial build- 
ing, more construction workers were season- 
ally displaced. Fourth, employment in a 
few of the manufacturing industries had 
been temporarily disrupted because of loss 
of export markets, 
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Currently, unemployment insurance was 
playing a larger role in smoothing over the 
period of temporary loss of income. This 
was in part because of the increased number 
of persons being covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. General expansion 
in employment, long-term shifts of workers 
from employment in non-insurable to 
insurable industries, and new classes of 
workers being admitted under the Act, all 
led to this development. In addition, more 
workers in recent months were being 
allowed benefits since they were now better 
able to meet the statutory requirements for 
qualification laid down in the Act. Under 
these conditions, workers must prove that 
they are unemployed but willing to accept 
suitable employment. The current scarcity 
of jobs at employment offices had enabled 
workers to meet this requirement much 
more readily. Also, under the Act, a certain 
amount of contribution is necessary before 
a worker can establish his right to benefit, 
both for the first time and for renewal. 
The continuous employment which most 
workers enjoyed during the summer and 
fall months had provided in many cases the 
necessary contributions. 


Agriculture 


The employment market in agriculture 
remained quiet during January. Neverthe- 
less, plans were already under way to bring 
in immigrant farmers for the coming season. 
Since the available pool of single workers 
has been largely depleted, a greater immi- 
gration of family units was anticipated this 
year. The importation of families has the 
advantage of providing a more stable class 
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of worker, although housing accommodation 
may present a difficult problem. The 
movement of Dutch workers was to begin 
around the middle of February and it was 
expected that about 5,000 families would 
settle on Canadian farms. Movement of 
Displaced Persons, which had been dwindling 
off since early September, would re-com- 
mence around the first of April. The 
latter government-sponsored program was 
expected to bring in 1,500 single workers, 
and family units to the extent that housing 
could be provided. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
recently published a synopsis of the outlook 
for principal types of agricultural products. 
This will provide a basis for farmers’ 
production plans for 1949 which will, accord- 
ingly, be reflected in the volume and type 
of labour requirements during the coming 
season. Generally an increased spring wheat 
acreage was anticipated in 1949 but a 
decline in livestock which would reach the 
market was expected for all classes of meat. 
However, the Department forecast con- 
tinued profitable prices in the livestock 
market. Production of milk, butter, cheese, 
and ice cream was expected to remain 
stable, but a drop in egg production was 
anticipated for the first six months of 1949. 
According to the forecast, fruit crops will 
be good, while vegetable acreage was 
expected to be maintained at the 1948 level. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


No let-up in the expansion in industrial 
production was yet apparent, according to 
available data. The latest recorded 
statistics, as given for the month of 
November, placed the preliminary index of 
industrial production at 185-2 (1935-39— 
100). This compared with 178-4 for the 
same month in 1947. 

Industrial employment also was sustained 
during this period. During November, gains 
in trade and logging more than offset 
employment declines in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, construction, and 
hotels and restaurants. At December 1, the 
index of employment in this series, which 
covers firms with 15 or more employees 
in the eight leading industries, stood at 
204-1 as compared with 199-6 one year 
before. In accordance with the usual 
seasonal pattern, this rise was expected to 
be reversed during the winter months. 
Already there had been a decided levelling 
off in employment expansion with only a 
-8 change in the index since the beginning 
of: October. 

Earnings of the manufacturing wage- 
earner had decidedly improved during the 
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three months preceding December 1, not 
only in the actual dollars paid, but also in 
relation to changes in the cost of living. 
The preliminary index of real wages in the 
manufacturing industry had risen to 106-6 
at December 1, exceeding the comparative 
1947 index by 2-4 points. 


Logging camps in Eastern Canada had 
completed cutting by January, and hauling, 
the second stage in the operations, was now 
under way. Difficulty arose early in the 
month because of the lack of snow but, 
by the end of January, hauling was in full 
swing. Lay-offs began with the change-over 
in operations, since manpower requirements 
are smaller in the latter stage. 

This year’s level of activity was con- 
siderably below that of the 1947-8 season, 
and employment in the woods was corre- 
spondingly less. No shortage of labour was 
reported; in certain areas, surpluses of men 
developed. 

The British Columbia logging industry 
was exceptionally quiet during January. 
The extent of seasonal inactivity was 
increased on the one hand by exceptionally 
cold weather and heavy snows and, on the 
other, by uncertain markets for some types 
of lumber products. 

Little change in employment activity 
occurred in the mining industry during 
January and attention turned to the 
collective bargaining agreements under 
negotiation, especially in the coal mining 
industry. 

In the Maritimes, an agreement was 
reached early in February between the 
United Mine Workers, representing some 
13,000 miners, and the principal operator, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 
The new agreement, which must be formally 
ratified by the union. membership before 
becoming effective, called for a 50 cent-a- 
day increase above the current basic rate 
of $764. This settlement culminated 
negotiations which had been carried on for 
nearly three months. 

At the same time, some 14,000 coal 
miners in Saskatchewan. Alberta, and 
British Columbia were demanding wage 
increases varying from $2 to $3 per day. 
This would boost the daily wages of most 
workers up to the $14 mark. Rock miners 
were now being paid $1143 per day; 
timber-men, $10.95; machine-men (coal 
cutters), $12.47; actual coal-miners, $10.95. 
Conciliation proceedings were being carried 
on and a report was expected shortly after 
the expiry date of the contract, February 16. 


Employment operations were slow in 
manufacturing during January. As usual 


for the time of year, a number of firms 
laid off staff for inventory purposes or for 
making adjustments in production schedules. 
In addition, a number of non-seasonal 
lay-offs took place during the month. A 
report on such lay-offs is obtained from 
all local Employment Service offices and, 
while these would not necessarily cover 
all persons released, it would, because of 
unemployment insurance, touch on all 
major lay-off programs. During January, 
20 per cent of the reported lay-offs were 
still caused by shortage of materials, 
particularly steel. Shortage of orders, how- 
ever, was the chief reason for releasing 
workers. Within this category, over 50 per 
cent of those reported were in the lumber 
and automobile manufacturing industries. 


Wage increases were still being granted 
in a number of manufacturing firms 
although, as a whole, this was not an active 
period for negotiations between employers 
and employees. Wage increases, for which 
information was received during the month 
of January, varied from 5 to 35 cents per 
hour. More workers in the textile industry 
benefited than in any other group; how- 
ever, the highest wage increase occurred 


in the washing machine manufacturing 
industry. 
Construction employment was at its 


seasonal low during January and many 
workers, especially the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, were temporarily laid off. The 
greater amount of unemployment this year 
than last among construction workers may 
be attributed to two factors. First, since 
construction employment during the summer 
and fall of 1948 had expanded by approxi- 
mately 40,000 over the previous year, more 
workers were affected by winter lay-offs. 
Secondly, highway, residential and com- 
mercial, rather than industrial, construction 
accounted for a major portion of the 
activity in the past year, and work on 
such non-industrial projects is, for the most 
part, discontinued during the winter months. 


Employment activity in transportation 
was quiet during January, reflecting 
normal mid-winter slackness. The number 
employed in this industry during the winter 
is usually some five per cent below the 
fall peak. In railway transportation, hirings 
were small during January, largely on 
account of the light snowfalls. Snow- 
removal jobs, however, increased by the 
end of January, as weatherm conditions 
became more severe. especially in the 
Prairies. Some lay-offs occurred in north- 
western Ontario and the Maritimes, owing 
mainly to light freight traffic. 


Water front activity on the East coast 
had not provided the employment which 
was anticipated earlier in the season. 
Halifax reported that only about 50 per 
cent of the longshoremen had been able 
to obtain work at any one time. Similar 
reports were received from Saint John. 
This situation appeared to be the result 
of lower shipments of packaged freight. 
Although grain movements had been equal 
to if not greater than last year’s volume, 
less labour was requested for this type of 
work. 


Trade _ establishments continued their 
usual post-Christmas lay-offs into the first 
few days of January. The hiring rate 
during the remainder of the month was 
low with both retail and wholesale trade 
very quiet in all regions. This condition 
was expected to continue until March when 
department stores and mail order houses 
will begin to build up staff for the Easter 
trade. For the time of year, however, 
retail sales seemed to be holding up fairly 
well. In dollar value, department store 
sales during January were above those of 
1948. For the week ending January 29, 
sales were 11 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period last year. Most, if not 
all, of this increase, however, was due to 
price advances. 

A surplus of sales applicants, especially 
female workers, was common to most 
National Employment Service offices during 
January. It was reported that orders 
received for help were readily filled locally, 
usually by single girls with some experience 
in this line of work. Stock taking and a 
series of sales enabled many stores to 
retain most of their regular employees 
during the in-between season. 


Employment Service Activities 


The Employment Service was opening its 
doors to one of the heaviest influx of 
workers in its peacetime history, certainly 
the most pronounced for the past two and 
one-half years. Until December, the 
entrance of job-seekers was moderate, in 
terms of previous years’ records but, 
during the last weeks of 1948, employment 
office activity increased. New applications 
during December averaged 36,000 a week 
as against 30,000 in the same month of 
1947. Applications remaining on file jumped 
accordingly; an average of 13,500 unplaced 
applicants was added each week during the 
months of December and January. By the 
end of January, 199,000 men and 50,000 
women were registered for work at employ- 
ment offices and there was still little indi- 
cation of any reversal of trends. However, 
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the month of February usually sees the 
levelling off, if not the first break, in the 
upward movement. 

The increase in applications did not 
necessarily mean the same proportionate 
rise in unemployment. The extent to which 
workers will register at employment offices 
will vary from time to time. Currently, 
the incentive to use the facilities of the 
Employment Service seemed to be much 
greater than in former years. This 
primarily was due to the advantages of 
unemployment insurance. More workers 
were now covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, greater numbers have built 
up sufficient contributions to qualify for 
benefits, and high living costs made collec- 
tion of benefits, even during brief periods 
of unemployment, a necessity mm many 
cases. 

A closer examination of the statistics 
showed that a few occupations stood out 
in the increase over the year, although 
minor advances occurred in most classifica- 
tions. A number of occupations recorded a 
decline. Among these were clerical, profes- 
sional, skilled and semi-skilled miners 
and leather workers. These comparisons 
were made as at the beginning of 1949 and 
1948, the latest date for which an occupa- 
tional break-down is available. 

Occupations in the construction industry 
showed the chief gain, accounting for over 
20 per cent of the total advance, while the 
lumber and sawmill industries were respon- 
sible for 15 per cent of the over-all rise. 
Another 5 per cent of the gain took place 
in the metalworking industries. A decline 
in shipbuilding was the principal cause; 


structural iron and steel workers and 
welders and flame cutters were most 
affected. The transportation equipment 


industries accounted for 5 per cent more 
of the increase at January 1. 

As among the occupations, the incidence 
of higher registrations varied from area to 
area. A number of local office areas and 
regions showed decided gains, most indi- 
cated moderate advances while a few 
showed over-all declines. 

British Columbia showed the greatest 
increase in applicants since it depended 
heavily on construction, logging, sawmills, 
and shipbuilding, all of which had been 
adversely affected. Unplaced applicants in 
this region at the end of January were 
higher than ever before recorded in the 
history of the Employment Service. Quebee 
suffered next severely. This region was 
similarly dependent on many of the declin- 
ing industries although greater industrial- 
ization here had somewhat softened the 
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over-all effects. Nova Scotia stood out 
singularly in that no appreciable change 
had occurred over the year. In Ontario 
cities such as Ottawa, Chatham and Sarnia, 
unplaced applicants recorded a decline. 

Within each region the increase was 
spread fairly consistently over the whole 
area. The larger cities generally did not 
advance out of line with the rest of the 
region. In fact, the rate of increase in 
Montreal and Toronto, and in many of the 
Prairie cities, did not even keep pace with 
the regional gain. 

Out of every four persons registered with 
the Employment Service at the beginning 
of the year, three had placed claims for 
unemployment insurance. The possibility 
of qualifying for benefit was perhaps the 
best in the history of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Primarily this was because 
of the general scarcity of jobs. During 
December, only 1,300 of the 46,000 claims 
adjudicated were disqualified because of 
“refusal of offer of work” or “not unem- 
ployed”. During December of the previous 
year when there were 18 per cent fewer 
claims, 2,300 were disqualified because of 
these reasons. The added number of years 
in which the Act has been operating also 
will have the effect of increasing the number 
with sufficient contributions to qualify for 
benefit. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal influences were in full force in 
the Maritime region during January. New 
Brunswick particularly was affected and 
many seasonal workers were temporarily 
displaced. Employment activity in Nova 
Scotia, however, appeared to be holding 
up very well; at the end of January, 
Halifax, Sydney, New Glasgow, and other 
centres recorded fewer persons seeking work 
than at the same time last year. The region 
as a whole continued to support higher 
employment levels this year in most main 
industrial groups; construction employment 
especially had shown appreciable gains. 

Mild weather had enabled an exception- 
ally high level of building to be carried on 
this winter. All skilled tradesmen were 
fully employed and excellent prospects 
seemed assured for the future. However, 
the lack of snow seriously held up logging 
operations, which were already operating 
below normal because of loss of markets. 
Regular winter trade also had been affected 
by the mild weather, and clothes, footwear, 
and other winter stocks were moving much 
slower than usual. 

Coal mines were operating steadily and 
no lay-offs or production difficulties were 


anticipated. Negotiation of the 1949 collec- 
tive agreement was under way in most 
mines and already a settlement had been 
reached between the main coal operator and 
the union. This was the second year of 
peaceful negotiations in the industry, con- 
trasting to the prolonged strike action of 
1946. 


Employment in the Quebec region 
reached its seasonal low during January. 
General industrial activity rose slightly 
towards the end of the month, however, 
reflecting the larger and more evenly 
distributed supply of hydro-electric power. 
Textile mills, furniture factories, and heavy 
industries continued to operate at near 
capacity. Aircraft production was affected 
by material shortages but hirings kept up 
steadily. 

The logging cut was now completed but 
hauling had been delayed for some weeks 
because of snow and mild weather. Mining 
was benefiting from a much improved 
supply of workers; tonnage was rising and 
new activity was being planned. . Construc- 
tion employment, however, was experiencing 
a temporary lull. 

The outlook for Quebec for 1949 was 
considered good. Employment had risen 
during 1948 to a point slightly above the 
wartime peak, and further expansion was 
indicated. Machinery building, transporta- 
tion equipment, textiles and mining were 
expected to advance and a heavy construc- 
tion program was anticipated. Weak spots, 
however, may continue to develop in some 
industries because of market difficulties. 
Logging and shipbuilding particularly may 
thus be affected. 


The Ontario region swung into winter 
weather conditions without any serious 
disruption to employment. The labour 
market was quiet during January although 
the easier labour situation brought about a 
number of developments in the employment 
field: labour turnover was down, inefficient 
staff was being weeded out, and employers’ 
hirings were increasingly selective. Some 
seasonally displaced workers experienced 
difficulty in finding jobs but few centres 
reported any degree of unemployment. 

The year-end taking of stock revealed 
that many manufacturing firms were carry- 
ing much larger volume of inventory this 
year. This created a certain apprehension 
among employers, although the employment 
trend for the industry as a whole still 
pointed upwards, if only slightly. Textile 
firms were operating fully, with no shortage 
of labour. Meat plants were seasonally 
reducing employment, although declining 
export markets were also a factor. Iron and 


steel industries were working at full force; 
new production records were reached this 
year but steel supplies were still unable to 
meet demand. A major lay-off occurred in 
the auto plant in Windsor during January 
because of the loss of the South Africa 
export market. 

Mild weather had extended the construc- 
tion season this year and skilled tradesmen 
were still being hired. The mining industry 
appeared to have built up sufficient staff 
and few hirings were taking place. In 
logging, lay-offs were beginning with the 
commencement of hauling, but fewer 
workers were involved this year because of 
reduced employment levels in the industry. 


Employment conditions in the Prairie 
region reflected the seasonal lull, but signs 
pointed towards renewed activity shortly. 
The employment situation as a whole 
showed no extensive change as compared 
with 1948; only minor advances occurred in 
persons seeking unemployment insurance in 
the larger cities of Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
and Calgary. However, a substantial rise 
in claims had occurred in the logging 
centres of Port Arthur and Fort William. 

Plans were nearing completion for the 
expansion of ore bodies in the Lake Superior 
area, and tonnage was expected to be 
raised to three million tons per year. 
Negotiations were under way between oper- 
ators and unions in the coal mines in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; the present 
agreement will expire on February 16. 
Wage increases ranging from $2.50 to $3 
a day were being requested. 

Construction activity was at a minimum 
during January, but another large-scale 
construction program was scheduled for 
1949. A wide variety of building projects 
were being planned including industrial, 
mining, housing, public utility and com- 
mercial building. Improved supplies of 
building materials were expected. 


Temporary disruptions of employment 
continued in the Pacific region during 
January. Heavy snows, cold weather, and 
power shortages aggravated the already 
steep seasonal decline. This year had also 
seen as large, if not larger, influx of Prairie 
workers during the winter, which added 
extensively to the numbers seeking work. 
Then again, market difficulties in lumber 
and shipbuilding had not yet been solved, 
and lay-offs were still taking place. How- 
ever, the region was fortunate in that all 
major industries were covered by unem- 
ployment insurance and, while some casual 
“drifters” may not be eligible for payment, 
the majority of job-seekers were now in 
receipt of benefits. 
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Inclement weather conditions during 
January had brought about two adverse 
developments—power shortages and disturb- 
ances to outside work. Electric power 
shortages had resulted in a demand for a 
30 per cent reduction of power for industry 
in Vancouver, and cut-backs in late shifts 
and working hours had occurred. Critical 
power shortages had also developed in 
Vernon although no restrictions were yet in 
force. Sawmill employment had been par- 
ticularly affected and unless power supplies 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
December 31, 1948* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
increased to 3:4 per cent at the end of 
December, 1948, from 1-0 at the close of the 
previous quarter and 1-7 at December 31, 
1947. At the date under review 2,676 locals 
reported a combined membership of 538,153. 
Reports were received from 2,536 locals with 
506,255 members in the previous quarter, 
while at the end of December, 1947, the 
percentage was based on reports from 2,664 
locals representing 511,002 members. Unem- 
ployment in trade unions rose in manufac- 
turing, construction, service and logging. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 


were built up shortly a serious shortage of 
sawdust fuel may develop. 

Heavy snows and cold weather inter- 
rupted employment in logging, construction, 
and transportation and much outdoor work 
had to be discontinued. With the passing of 
these weather conditions, however, employ- 
ment was expected to pick up rapidly. A 
heavy construction program for both indus- 
trial and government was anticipated; many 
contracts had already been signed and more 
were to be confirmed later. 


variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at Mpa dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter, the percentage rose in all prov- 
inces but Nova Scotia, With the exception 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the 
latest figures were higher than at the end 
of December, 1947. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
pared with the previous quarter the per- 
centage decreased only in Saint John where 
it declined from 2-8 to 2-6. The percentage 
rose in Halifax, from 5:0 to 7:8, in 
Montreal, from 0-5 to 1-8, in Toronto, 
from 0:9 to 1:6, in Winnipeg, from 0-9 
to 2-5, in Regina, from 1:2 to 1-4, in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 





Percent 


Edmonton, from 0-4 to 3:9, and in Van- 
couver, from 2-2 to 6:2. In comparison 
to December, 1947, the percentage declined 
in Halifax, Saint John and Montreal. 

Returns were received from 1,090 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 285,885 members of whom 9,944 
were unemployed at the end of December. 
At the end of the previous quarter 3,247 
of 265,030 members reported by 1,015 locals 
were without work. At December 31, 1947, 
reports were received from 1,068 local 
unions with 261,796 members of whom 3,962 
were unemployed. At the date under 
review 2,500 of 19,242 union members were 
unemployed in the automobile industry in 
Ontario because of re-tooling. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 874 locals with a total of 
111,150 members of whom 1,606 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 496 of 104,234 members had been 
unemployed while at the end of December, 
1947, there were 1,070 unemployed of a total 
of 106,570 members. 

Unemployment in mining rose slightly 
from 0:4 to 0:5 per cent. Reports were 


received from 70 locals with 22,422 members. 
Unemployment among coal miners was 
unchanged at 0-2 per cent while it rose 
from 2-3 to 3:4 per cent among non-metallic 
mineral miners. 

The percentage of trade union unem- 
ployment in building and construction rose 
from 1-5 to 7-9. Reports were received 
from 228 local unions with 53,428 members. 
Severe winter conditions, especially in 
Western Canada and British Columbia, 
were largely responsible for this increase in 
unemployment. The percentage increased 
among bricklayers, from 0-2 to 6-3, painters, 
from 1:2 to. 7:7, carpenters, from 2-4 to 
10-5, and miscellaneous building workers, 
from 0:7 to 12:8. At the end of 1947, the 
percentage of unemployment in the con- 
struction group was 6:5. 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of trade union unemployment 
increased to 1-5 from 0-6 in the previous 
quarter, 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
British Columbia, two locals which had 2,176 
members reported 1,440 of these as being 
unemployed. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 158-9 to 
159-6 between December 1, 1948, and 
January 3, 1949. All budget group indexes 
were firm, but more than half of the rise 
was due to changes in service rates includ- 
ing health, personal care, laundry and fuel 
gas which are priced only at annual intervals 
because of the characteristic stability in 
rates for services of this kind. The food 
index rose from 202-0 to 202-2 between 
December 1 and January 3, with further 
declines in egg and fruit prices acting as a 
partial offset to generally firmer levels for 
other foods. Fuel and light moved up from 
129-1 to 130-0. The clothing index rose 
from 181-5 to 181-9, and home furnishings 
and services from 166-2 to 167-0, on 
scattered increases which affected nearly all 
sub-groups. The advance in miscellaneous 
items from 124-6 to 126-6, reflected changes 
in health and personal care services already 
mentioned. The rent index remained at 
121-7. 

From August, 1939, to January, 1949, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 58:3 
per cent. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


City cost-of-living indexes for seven of 
the eight regional centres moved higher 
between December 1, 1948, and January 3, 
1949. Vancouver remained unchanged at 
160-8 when a decline in foods was sufficient 
to balance increases in clothing and miscel- 
laneous items. Higher costs for services in 
the miscellaneous group coupled with small 
increases in foods and home furnishings and 
services supported index advances for other 
centres. Composite index increases between 
December 1, 1948 and January 3, 1949, were 
as follows: Halifax 1:5 to 152-3; Winnipeg 
1-2 to 153:4; Edmonton 0-9 to 154-5; 
Montreal 0-8 to 162-3; Saint John 0-7 to 
156.2; Toronto 0:5 to 155-0 and Saskatoon 
0:4 to 162-0. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1948 


There was a slight decline of 0-2 to 159-5 
(base 1926100) in the December general 
wholesale price index. However, this figure 
showed an increase of 11-1 per cent during 
the year 1948. Between November and 
December, component group changes were 
mixed. Wood products weakened 1-5 points 
to 192-2 due to recessions in British 
Columbia red cedar lumber and: shingles. 
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An easier tone for silver prices was respon- 
sible for a drop of 0:7 to 163-5 in non- 
ferrous metals. Vegetables products moved 
down 0:6 to 139-3 when losses in barley, 
oats, hay and onions outweighed increases 
in millfeeds, oranges and lemons. Similarly 
a decline of 0-5 to 176-0 in animal products 
reflected weakness in eggs and hides. These 
overbalanced increases in livestock, fresh 
meat and whitefish. Four groups were 
higher. Chemicals and allied products rose 
2-1 points to 129-1 supported by firmer 
prices for soap and indigo although formal- 
dehyde and shellac were easier. Iron and 
steel products moved up 1:0 to 167-1 due 
to increases in foundry pig iron and steel 
sheets, while non-metallic minerals gained 
0-6 to 187-6 when higher quotations for 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, January, 1949 


There was little strike activity in Canada 
during January, 1949. Fewer workers were 
involved in strikes than in any month since 
November, 1944, and the time loss was the 
lowest recorded for any month since June, 
1945. Preliminary figures for January, 1949, 
show 10 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 1,811 workers, with a time loss of 
9,700 man-working days, as compared with 
11 strikes in December, 1948, with 2,481 
workers involved and a time loss of 18,939 
days. In January, 1948, there were 19 
strikes, involving 12,595 workers, with a time 
loss of 135,780 days. Based on the number 
of wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January, 1949, was -01 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with -02 per cent in December, 1948, and 
‘17 per cent in January, 1948. 

Five strikes in the textile industry in 
various centres in Ontario and Quebec 
accounted for almost three-quarters of the 
total workers on strike during. the month 
and caused three-fifths of the total time loss. 

Of the 10 strikes recorded for January, 
1949, one was settled. in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
two were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month three strikes were recorded as 
unterminated, namely: wood heel factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., knitting factory 
workers at Paris, Ont., and woollen factory 
workers at Huntingdon, P.Q. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


coal, sand, gravel and crushed stone proved 
of more importance than weakness in gaso- 
line and coal oil. Textile products rose 
0-6 to 162-0 as higher prices for raw wool 
and cotton knit goods overbalanced a 
decline in cotton yarn. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale were slightly easier in December, the 
composite index declining 1:0 to 142-6. 
When compared with December, 1947, there 
has been a price increase of 4:0 per cent. 
Both sub-groups were lower in December. 
The field section receded 1:4 to 116-5 due 
to weakness in barley, oats, hay and onion 
prices, and animal products were down 0-4 
to 186-3 when recessions in eggs and hides 
overbalanced strength in livestock and raw 
wool. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta, December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; costume jewellery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal miners, 
Edmonton District, Alta., January 18, 1948; 
and seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 
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The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1948, was 126 and nine were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 135 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,200 workers involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 126 stoppages which began during 
November, eight arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 45 over other wage ques- 
tions; five on questions as to working hours; 
17 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 48 on 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; two were on questions of trade union 
principle; and one stoppage was in support 
of workers involved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1948, 
show 125 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 40,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
November, 1948, are 200 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 90,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,900,000 days. 

Preliminary estimates for the year, 1948, 
show 8,300 strikes and lockouts, involving 
1,950,000 workers and causing a time loss 
of 34,000,000 man-days. Comparable figures 
for 1947, are 3,693 strikes and lockouts with 
2,170,000 workers involved and a time loss 
of 34,600,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA™ 


Fourth Quarter of 1948 


There were 308 industrial fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 394 including 18 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 
those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and_ included 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review there 
were four industrial accidents which resulted 
in the death of three persons in each case. 
On October 9 an engineer, fireman and 
trainman were killed at Mattawa, Ontario, 
when a coupling failed and cars ran down 
a grade striking the engine on a ballast 
train. Three seamen were drowned in 
British Columbia coastal waters on Novem- 
ber 16 when their craft was shipwrecked. 
On December 1 three crew members of a 
fishing vessel were asphyxiated by the fumes 
of an auxiliary engine at Port Alberni, 
British Columbia. A train struck a truck 
at Laprairie, Quebec, on December 27 and 
three agricultural workers were killed. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are also used to supplement these 
data. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 59 was recorded in manufac- 
turing and transportation respectively. In 
manufacturing, 21 occurred in iron, steel and 
products and 11 in saw and planing mills. 
During the previous quarter 79 fatalities 
were recorded in manufacturing including 22 
in saw and planing mills and iron and steel 
products respectively. 

Qf the 59 fatalities occurring in trans- 
portation during the fourth quarter of 1948 
there were 33 in steam railways and 12 each 
in local and highway and water transporta- 
tion. In the previous quarter 73 fatalities 
were recorded in transportation including 
18 in steam railways, 25 in local and 
highway transportation. and 32 in water 
transportation. 

In the mining group 47 fatalities were 
noted of which 23 were in metalliferous 
mining and 19 in coal mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 38 fatalities in 
the mining group including 23 in metalli- 
ferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging in- 
creased from 32 to 40. Fatalities in the 
construction industry decreased from 64 in 
the third quarter to 29 in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. Decreases in the number of 
recorded, fatalities from 41 to 23 occurred 
in agriculture and in service from 33 to 18. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
vehicles which caused 92 industrial fatalities 


during the quarter as compared with 128 in 
the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 63 deaths and falls 
of persons 40. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 46 fatalities 
while dangerous substances caused 33 
deaths. 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was in Ontario where there were 116. In 
British Columbia there were 59 and in 
Quebec 46. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 107 fatalities in October, 108 in 
November and 93 in December. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the Publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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1. Copetor, MaAxweELL. Management- 
Union Arbitration. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. 345. 


2. Kexior, Frances. American Arbitra- 
tion; its History, Functions and Achieve- 
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application to the ' 
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Efficiency, Industrial 
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Pp. 34. 
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292. 
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Pp. 280. 


Employees—Training 


17. Puanty, Ear G. Training Employees 
and Managers; For Production and Team- 
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York, The Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. 278. 
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18. THipert, Marcuerite. T'raining Prob- 
lems in the Far East; Report on Technical 
and Vocational Training in the Far East, 
prepared for the International Labour 
Organization and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
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Industrial Health 
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University Press, 1948. Pp. 342. 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Mills; The 
Case for Temperature and Humidity Con- 
trol to Provide Comfort, Health, Safety 
and Optimum Production. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 60. 


Industry 


26. Dominion Brewers ASSOCIATION. 
Facts on the Brewing Industry in Canada; 
A National Industry, a Manual outlining 
the Development of the Industry and its 
place in the Canadian Economy. Ottawa, 
1948. Pp. 127. 


27. Focarty, M. P. Further Studies in 
Industrial Organization. London, Methuen 
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28. GRAHAM, Herman D. The Economics 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


















































1949 1948 1947 1946 1943 1939 
Jan. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dee. Dec. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian tabour force)... cnaseaneackanaan s OOO ereiteresct 4,964 4,934 4,848 t it 

mployed (2) posuere cts ce mate time ten etn lnners OOO). aaeence ac 4, 858 4, 847 4,733 t t 
IMSIGHCL) aa eimenaneh arc atc chau ae. OOO ee eayeeee 3, 835 3,791 3, 700 i tT 
Female EER cestes che siseeaidscclcn renee QUO Wine aeresecees 1, 023 1,056 1,033 t t 

Paid workers i) sider cwrere eratvialtettianietsre charent OOO aeierssrens 3,441 3,334 8,278 tT t 

Wnemployeditt\ = ae see oon ae anene OOU. os eeers 106 87 115 : i 

Index of employment (?).. Whee a luststtereescceiem i ialiseesrtrenteyce 204-1 199-6 185-7 190-5 122-7 

Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. Gal atietccnes 3-4 1-7 1-5 0:8 11-4 

Pram erations acaca yet Aeros oat INGA eaeaennes 9,99 7,339 3,942 526 621 

PAcCuIliG WANES Ts Sige. tier iene eeeeeeie one INGU atnicoaee: 3, 888 3,024 837 131 188 
Earnings and Hours— 

Wotal labour imeome,.....s.j.00. ceneceaee $000,000). |osccc. ses 618 551 479 tT t 

Per capita weekly earnings.................005- Sl cpereverove rears 42-20 38-28 83-95 f i 

Average hourly earnings...............00085 GENUS |i velecwisuret 95-9 85-6 74:5 tT t 

Average hours worked per week...........ccceccclececcceecs 43-2 43-5 43-2 Tt Tt 

Average real weekly earnings, index (4)..........|....ece00- 106-6 104-3 103-6 tT iT 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (5).............020..eeee. 000 186-7 129-6 116-6 146-6 t tT 

Unfilled vacancies (5)..............005 on L000 25:5 38-8 59-9 111:6 Tt t 

Placements, weekly average........... FAOOO KiGaeeees 10-1 10:5 12-4 t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Claims, Resch. 0 ‘ 83-7 59-6 63-8 2-4 t 
Balance in fund 517-7 429-8 357-2 170-9 tT 
Prices— 
Wholesallenn clexd()5 2s nasosisewtaisleln oh einer suic saetnel| orone ao mite 159-5 143-5 112-0 102-5 81-7 
Costioflivang madex i(6) anu came wainone cartcceen 159-6 158-9 146-0 127-1 119-3 103-8 
Production— 

Industrial production Mex ((6)f jes. ccctjec cio e dolls Gre ecererers © 184-9 178-6 167-9 201-7 119-5 
Nineral production index (8). oscssece1 0 eais\llstewee sie 131-9 118-5 109-5 116-5 120-0 
Manufacturing index) (6). 5. <.ssevtccinies sie atte eatilllore sieleie soa 196-6 190-9 179-2 221-8 120-4 

HMleGhriG|POWeRr sonaciee ese vw. arses 000,000 kiw.Hiy.. 660s 3,695 3, 730 3,672 38,560 2,536 

Construction— 

Contracteiawarded)..c.acenseeveoaey SOQOHO00) i eo siacoes ov 56-0 35-1 86°5 22°3 11-8 
Dwelling watts started é5:..ois0060:0 cst v.acen DOD) Save erccises 3°8 id t t + 
Completed on case veo nee anche aeear eer ars O00) Beers eet se: 8-0 79-4(8) 67-3 (8) t t 
Under Constructions ...eie0esiis.scvesea nee OOO (ES secre. 56:5 t t Tt ii 

IPAS TON aad vob mone MOA ae cee aoe aaeeereo 000) tons|> catrenst 174-2 165-6 161-5 137:3 94-6 

Steel ingots and castings...............-. OOO) Gons|) cieiccente. 280-4 249-8 237-3 227-8 150-1 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ OO ON exerts. 123-4 163-2 132-6 97-0 65:6 

BELO ge2 alavoneis dara eteunaleielele ntsle palirace amie 000 re scn cnt 376-4 580-7 384-9 9674 403-8 

WM our ProdueSton scaciauis wise owen wemaneeees 000 bblj..... Homie 1-73 1-69 2-35 2-18 1-60 

IN OWBPEUMG Zs aevciet cn oneclrsa iterates eicte 000 tons}.......... 385:8 368°9 342-0 249-7 240-7 

Cement producers’ shipments............. OOO ee smwleckes 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-2 0-2 

27-3 21-3 16:6 13-9 17-0 
294-9 274-7 229-4 262°8 434-5 
20°9 19-0 15-9 23°9 26:3 
13-6 11-1 13-1 15-9 16-0 
13-0 11:5 8-6 12-0 8-9 
18-4 18-9 18-4 25-8 17-7 
1,828 1, 767 1,574 1,62 1, 465 
Distribution— 

Retail salesindex, adjuated (8))....5..c.cvesieare sil sae cievieie'ee 276-4 242-5 212-4 169-0 112-3 

Wholesale sales index unadjusted (8).............[eeeceeeeee 263-2 251-1 222-2 164-1 105-3 

Imports excluding gold................+- $000)/000) wicca sie eseves 232-0 194-2 181-9 134-9 72°1 

Exports; excluding gold wusccccecccaneees $000; 000} oco.mic.c sieve ore 816-4 266-2 211-9 802-6 101-0 

Railways— 

Revenue freight............. 000}000 tom miles)... icc eccelleessvcec oe 5, 232 4,814 5, 366 2,976 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7) ....000 cars. 266-7 290-4 289-1 274-7 238-8 181-5 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index. (8)..0ccsccsecnacn et esee es 114-3 115-8 106-2 106-4 80°5 92-2 

Preferred stocks, sine Ox (6)i> sys teislelols cheval stecerarayorsiel|lorsusleseinie sions 144-6 148-1 156-0 115-8 110-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (8)................ 95-4 95-5 84-8 85-0 97-3 110°5 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000].......... 7, 800 6, 811 5,935 4, 850 3,057 

Bank loans current, public............... $000,000) s.nccciecses 2,077 1,921 1, 454 1,104 980 

Dione wy eupply shee cuisine tow vis», tha esee inne $000, 000))....06s.<012<,- 4,335 3, 944 3,996 2,726 1,378 

Circulating media in hands of public,....$000,000|.......... 1,185 1,112 1,096 849 281 

MD SPOS sracee oes tressit dele /olsiel ators iereiele\ens,o, a\eNs $000, 000]... 6.005.000 3,150 2, 832 2,900 1,877 1,089 


, 





Norz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948, 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (%) Base 1926=100. () Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (®) First of month, 
(8) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























November 20, 1948 September 4, 1948 
Population Class 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Toran Crvizran Non-INSTITUTIONAL 
INIEAUNTE@ Wal) IR ayers sister ose aveuencotrarerars 4,639 4,554 9,193 4,624 4,536 9,160 
Amana bOUnMOLC@cbieesn sists ecie sieve 3,925 1,039 4,964 3,985 1,124 5,109 
HP Tal Oavie Gllamersscuspeterel tse setecerovertt 3,835 1,023 4,858 3,932 1,110 5, 042 
@)yeAericulturalli ccs acjecteieyeeies 909 Ge 986 1,063 184 1,247 
Operatorsesccate eee oe 639 9 648 678 14 692 
Paid) Workers: .siviceccicies 102 8 110 156 19 175 
Unpaid Workers............ 168 60 228 229 151 380 
(2) Non-Agricultural............ 2,926 946 3,872 2,869 926 3,795 
IPardl Workcersie sciences 2,473 858 Seooll! 2,429 835 3, 264 
Employers. eae 137 9 146 148 (a) 157 
Own Account Workers. are abveyelt 296 49 345 2S 48 323 
Unpaid Workers: 2... 2.0.0. 20 30 50 17 34 51 
Pe MWMEM PLOY CC cere yetteesene =) ecereishelore 90 16 106 53 14 67 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 714 3,515 4,229 639 3,412 4,051 

1. Permanently unable or too old 
COMP OL Kesicworsxate ca onateretevetsee. rete 'sle 155 109 264 156 112 268 
Oe Keeping: House crisrcsaie's cratnssier 1 3,008 3,009 (a) 2,938 2,939 
BAG OMe tO: SCNOOl ss aceite eile 321 297 618 30 41 71 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle... 232 97 329 446 316 762 
yen O PME e es eeyaps, ere cistetarssaveiersis ofelese 5 4 9 (a) (a) 11 








nn nn ee EEE ETSI yy En EES 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons: 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 






















Nov. 20, ) Sept. 4, ) Nov. 8 
Population Class 1948 1948 1947 

Civilian Non- faetational P Opal abl OU sata a.k. ers cece cis scaie’s a carnisharel osberslojetefeie|eiettvayste 6 9,193 9, 160 9, 003 
Civilian: Wabour HOLGG rs jasc cciee cemeia vss o.nsa ain artetes chvis (elo wleiersipista.aitiee 4,964 5, 109 4/934 
Total Employed..........csseecercecrseercccscrecneseceeeescees 4,858 5, 042 4, 847 

PR STeT CU EURO aivcheresore olsteistetsteratatere ea \ere eiaietereians alainiel oatelereyereistevelciosofolelerereteleceve 986 1,247 1,068 
PGmesbrveron ala spcettar tele wlereeriiecalsiaelersisiaxelesaistacebets¥oiototaloress¥ererePoarclersrerersVeine 128 58 sity 

irsinin goamie) Wrap iM gw yer. ciei ese. cie-n 70 ree ovelavajove sonlevesin(olieiesaloleleieters tele aseisters 26 19 18 
Mining, Quarrying and OU Wels so 72, o cisicreisvers iersisierlats late Seleecie tee 86 70 65 
Warn fCEUEIN GS « ..caycststs x eravasecernre 0 ©) have sous a (ore! era/ayelets eels ole ey@ieseieleseroleletnrers 1, 290 1,290 1,242 
Public Utility Operations 44 "37 
Constructions, fesrcascvteniancmie ctearalcieeir sates 317 323 284 
Transportation, Storage and Communications.. 388 384 362 
PECL He ores care hececrs one Tae ate ot aya tami erie meraseete 659 643 680 

Finance, Insurance and Beal HS tates iz iacts civic ticle aleve areistatsvarsiereterete ers 142 136 132 
SOL VLC Gey ctetateyersretorotarzacitals)ersisloictsiajesoversleteas(aaresiaaTexerolaisievele siovelevecs oierem arecee 796 828 842 
Wnemployed.. on... sce necies cnc teieeiceisisiassieisie tis sis see cee eiceeiscisiceises 106 67 87 
INot tin ie: Lie bout BOLO eis iece:c-s:s.a'o:5: are ere- crate pa crajel ule oslerave cell sreieretumierstrapatvers 4,229 4,051 4,069 


Nov. 9, 
1946 


8, 866 


4,848 
4,733 
1,071 


159 
64 
1,299 


244 
359 


723 
814 


4,018 
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TABLE A-3.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source; D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















November 20, 1948 September 4, 1948 
Industry 
Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 

L\TEGTIRR TRO nb Goa canto cc ae ABOC BOGE E inane 909 a0. 986 1,063 184 1, 247 
ORGS LT yeaee erent eee tee oe Re eg hn eee 127 1 128 57 (a) 58 
Fishing and Trapping. occ. cases oneness a) Nr or 26 (a) 26 19 (a) 19 
Mining, Quarrying aad Oil Welllsincntvenante wocceoinas 86 (a) 86 69 (a) 70 
Mamulacbuning:. tach. -- aoekiace nacck cena ne ens 1, 033 257 1, 290 1,049 241 1,290 
Public Utility Operations. tee ccmnme cies cate 36 4 40 40 (a) 44 
COUSERUG LOM PE race ee eR ee ee iene 311 6 317 319 (a) 323 
Transportation and Communications................. 345 43 388 345 39 384 
BEACON T th rae eS aR oOo nk Bee RON a gam et ots, (aes on 446 213 659 433 210 643 
Hinance'and Real states. fou scesconee occu convents: 84 58 142 78 58 136 
DIOL Wa COL Came Merete cera ara oe orcictonis ee eee cio ee 432 364 796 460 368 828 

ERO Ga yearns ale yeitolatrnere tetas Aceves klataan 3, 835 1,023 4, 858 3, 932 1,110 5, 042 








(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 20, 1948 | September 4, 1948 











Region 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

INE SARIARUTIA OW ela see hatte paleo ia ace ACI aan se ie lone Taal OR ea eee 424 8-7 434 8-6 
Qrebecs ie. ance Maan se on BU Param Acai Ross arte ann ehe orale Reet Een ese eat eats 1,360 28-0 1,384 27-5 
Oriana, eee Prarie cat eee Noe Petree BM ett oa mec bora marin te acu pai 1,725 35-5 1,772 35-1 
RAATAC: EAD sean rope eS oie ove ARTE Solo os Sileaaieis earning cist ateee re mittens 926 19-1 1,012 20-1 
MUG LLU G3 atopee tec tete ys Piatt azote a ck) cays aM ater oink VOR oT cave oe ie Tinie oua ah OS 423 8-7 440 8-7 
CATIA TY A recreate Tafel evaritevaberaneretay toads Siete ste Sete ls sataie eLeete eee OH 4, 858 100-0 5, 042 100-0 





TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours 
Nov. 20, | Sept. 4, | Nov. 20,) Sept. 4, 
1948 1948 1948 1948 
1:5 +5 2-0 4-5 
4-7 5-1 1:5 1:0 
5-1 4-7 2:5 2°3 
5-1 3:3 3:3 3°3 
13°6 5-9 43°5 41-6 
26-9 11:7 36-0 34-6 
43-1 68:8 11-2 12-7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 











TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 20, 1948 | September 4, 1948 














oo Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
SIN caet Hanan Geer MeL vn Tea vetoes sc chavaltevotocrn Coban faavaps anatase wNacoaene ammnaeceud teas wiadTe is re i he 

WeSC ere rarer orelcyetaleds oie statsvs sono kat snczoke,sisptonye nigh soe yee aie Gyal elchune aio¥s augers hue 
Tabet Oo eescare rn Te Teara tore Ter alg eels eset vane eis ley ch rarer oh sip aveves ohvpuststoverdtarasayatars costes: stores ¢ 25 23:6 19 28-4 
Deno P REN EAE Soh oe baton haute itar vacucneyaseern 19 17-9 (a) aes a 
eA AT Coe Near ea cote tel eratatn ree lars eel Satievenm eevee varoLenn ares etose Used. tush aosebecessvayeuatorsyacal . a). See eee 
CATNIAID At ene teeter or. ies ee tt, ocean 106 100-0 67 7457 

(a) Fewer than 10,000. * 
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TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 









































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

Annual Average, 1920-248 56 icc ctccein oie cic cle aimee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Averages 1925-29. 527. criveci0 oloioreretorevevareislsternreyy 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
Amnual Awerage, 1980-84 .. shcce es acct ears ete ecetecrelelere 12,695 12,145 altel? 35,957 
Annual Average, 1985-89). ais ers cies oors.are eiisiesiele © 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940=44....6 62. cect ce cose cele 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
(ONE ly sneemacoo sad anmonodn ood ooboUsodcouoK 4,259 11,620 6,843 Qo dee 
GAG UNG taller ter onter cere siereresie wisveraters]erernerlsenenste 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 

1947— 
RUOUTULI ENT opetee erates irae ev otsiere ce relersievel oi tekek orate isere sy eTetote 809 1,443 508 2,760 
HED yaey ier een eie erecta ere tecevc terete 831 1,257 489 QT a 
INUeatig Intern tere rales aitesofotarscorerorcter telose rotten tons hee otoneaeRe: 947 1,212 513 2,672 
WAP aera ele serra eee Meera Lcd eee eit, 1,295 509 2,916 
INT EA rece orca stereo rovsrane re eietone(onrcharecostatens era) tron 1,626 2.073 889 4,588 
A JULTNGS Sees er eet eee si icva Soe eae a nla fat ates Satta sieve tenaurveerey el 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
SUL ypareertes tenes usyare eto cevatsce exravined cer qe detnoneys Sehnert 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
PAC aris titave tetris tate vero ones oo eros rae teat etek snr tee oneTots 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
SELIM Sr sapemaree dati lsabiersmiseie oer eee 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
OCTOBER eee aie ee lel ohare nee ceterets 4, 264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
INO CIM Er se tawis ata crate crave arefleroshe ence reimsre marsh aioe 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
MD) SCEMUIDEM ey ota tae A/ccadeare o tisieieceepe led moaren aN 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
SG Gell A ceore capicvece tears ore cao bonaregter ot acer renee 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 

1948— 
RAMU). eisve aries Serres une wualenalsiaiar a sfstefens Sevisiate sce 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
ING OPW ATV aes vie sie erasanuintanevrereoveiaioe he oars eeye 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
(Migr G Lee ey. oan oe erehecand Se Or er Tacsie oie eater 4, 184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
MARSOT AL eres canst eee Stee tas eiale raat aveauav toebe dete cenions 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
IM giiyisrsterarstorn ore sini the’ camenat tuacica fas tvs sue veesersatne rena core 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
JLT She ene erees Se Cea rossi crore ase pepo ares caer Brae 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
EI ULL Sea cert cate ens ee aes gansve reo tee okeraensls ene nosetess see teteaarere 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
CALIBUR Tose gee She alcred rise ee ae teedetersronaks ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
September scnimancced asaomsemvareeninaeem eer 4,383 4,755 2, (388 11,871 
OGtOD er a hie secre eee en eos Fe are Geis ele kote 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
INO vermben stance eite ts ae siete teresa reels 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
WI SCOT ER se .cute toe hait co aera seals sree caters 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Tio tall tre raccoons et eee mie ae 52,986 45,191 27287 125,414 

TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
B.C. 
Month Maritimes] Quebec Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N:W.T. 

1947— 
JNU ATe Varieties eicterethertocaieiorene 280 399 1, 184 429 468 2,760 
eb rusisycaracomcnnctercdim eee tat 225 367 1,166 385 434 DO 
IMPAIR CN cepa eit ete erie oe 189 387 1,194 434 468 2,672 
PAC Te ie pet oy eieretaye = teresa ieicts 247 468 1, 244 472 485 2,916 
IA prea tiadtce es crore cic ters cenit 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
UUM @ repress cco Mine fore tehcyecsisteeasebstops ways 367 658 3,196 882 797 5,900 
JUilyg eee eran cesar ee ere ones 317 637 2,916 599 640 5, 109 
AU SUSUieent satiate ers ae 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
Septem bene waviecsretstarstere aleteve tess 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
Ostobersananncrnw eiaiee Peto 401 978 5,540 1,087 935 8,941 
INO Ol OR emeecrat arene aia oaet 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
Decemberwrercndsoet eects. 295 1,285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
ne Motaleraacecscscmmictesie 3, 765 8, 272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
JRDUAT Ye Rerriie aioe oie iarelae eletlan 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
NebrUAny astern oaieee 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Mian Gir aecsteyevelereseietele*eielcin ejetainieasl> 333 2,093 5 22 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
PATER erccue ee Sera: estan tee 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1 OLS 9,416 
IM ype Sah etait ce ence Seared Socata: 371 1,326 4,969 15725: 1,069 9,460 
JUNE Me itesnetetetelreiraaeiay erat eater 433 2,643 7,966 3,610 1271 15,323 
JU Fe coe castes Ate ee lolcve eaters ats orate 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,108 
PASIQUIS bere acs teisteretyottacttetcamte acatae: 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
SepbeMiberisaiceseacins cates s yee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OGtob ener .ccemo serene metro ee 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
INoviemberdeknn cicmimeacincte eieeeicers 366 2,384 5,170 2, ues 1,036 11,129 
December vwceseices heuer ree 371 2151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
MOUalcnecee aan oe neice 4,558 24,687 61,621 22,052 11,996 125,414 
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TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUP ATION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch. 







































































Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including} Total 
culture skilled Mining 
1947— 
Ja Usirey serene ers,c an ene ives 85 105 282 186 151 809 
Ble Dinu airy rene net ath oe eee a 124 96 292 191 128 831 
March Milas tcvarsictet coi tyoas oe eens cae 147 125 320 218 137 947 
UROL gram Renesirncteiorc icone ae 161 141 384 254 172 1,112 
IVE roe rt Ae a ee er, ok 33 173 579 296 247 1,626 
UIC eet 3 elton eee car 648 184 544 359 254 1,989 
sata eater AN Patency ieee. 04 Leer 268 976 499 314 3 241 2,291 
PUL OULS Geormraetter Bvsisietioe Godel aceon 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
Dep temiUbers ceri seuss sieuuservow eer 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 3,739 
OGloberin reece trata. deem nce. 545 1,456 1,394 551 318 4,264 
INO wmentlloerineti fos saad anes e 427 1,088 1,277 540 303 3,635 
WD ecemileren tee, Sal isa «eee 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
Sowell Fire otha haackase many nash 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
Al EMAL EATEY Sere ere ee Sere eoatoe iene ein. scars 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
eb ritairiy= evy.ohs.oee tates. he: foste 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
Msi Cas rate dee rnc, tray eae cece aces ah 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
MATOTUA went te ie tei ae Oe oe 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
Nish Sen eee ets ors ome inthens Atiasvor Ltd 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
UM CURA ae atenhicenstole te wicrtstae aie 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 15882 
ATU ae ee acne Peart eke ere 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PNUD USbschapedte tes imei Ronan aoa: 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 A471 4,995 
Dep tember s« ascmt.cleisine caw ste eae 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
Deto pera een eee te. eines 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOVenOer eaes uermauannes resets 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
IDECEMADEE Ecce enema teens 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
MOTB ecartePole cree wate ctncet 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada. D.B.S. 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, Supple- 
ture, Manu- | Construc-| portation,| Services | mentary 
om Logging | facturing tion Commwu- |(including] Labour Total 
Fishing nication, | Govern- | Income 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
95 13 409 
pes eneany Doyarecaisiaeearupicie auaare lars areas - i ie i - i: he 
NV tied Slavsa cbal sieiarsveyars eves aire 1 
Mar Glietnrerartaatertoiicdaiseninaticaeie 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
ASTI La. Serta nrdersacenssrariee sea sirens 7 142 20 109 98 13 419 
Mietyreite Baten tcite an cur ocredtsiernans aleaiea 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
MRITLG Ue ctce toqc state elec hess sicteroois sae aister eee 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
DUG capt crack Petnaiainds nakeme wees 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
(AUBUBSte Byte oabeiera cian avaleoaaaeani ea 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
Seprember emacs vawvecmatencwsvaretes 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
IO Gtolersts prutisreishiewiee healt 45 153 29 121 108 15: 471 
INO WEIN ST se x:5teo aes sy oteiscesaavveemtyaiere 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
AVS CEMA ET se he sitrareeteie-oni i316 eb stwlatetors, 46 161 24 124 110 15 He 
OAT — A ANUATY: aye cteataleakeacer dros duvenianacers 46 163 23 122 108 i i 
SHSM IUAI Yara decaavshole sy areterdevcue atevenn/aiavoeisis 45 165 24 125 109 : 
IMareli, Ais. cciiaealesieetateatcaeaedaes 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
ADT et Aknmnsn coe caneede oeannaawne 39 168 28 126 111 2 ae 
DM roi o 4 weve dsaveyolece Qteusassaracdiatare xis oats 41 172 31 129 112 6 ae 
TGs se aioe shes ere isda tos sav aNpnwKbroye-ars, SraN ei 45 173 35 133 113 16 
Urea isrepresrcsx eosen sie racs fads tasttotstaXoseieassinvyetasetesee 49 177 38 134 115 16 aH 
UNS tint etree ics Aoeoues amet 51 179 39 135 ib : 636 
Hep bemalber susie ascvstersyavcins avacesciereibie ace e's 54 183 40 137 : Bas 
October shfamignahieeaeusse scenes 55 187 41 138 117 
INOVemboremrratin dan cece te 58 191 39 145 116 17 507 
IDecembertus (anni stares: de 57 189 31 141 He Hi zn 
UO4S—Janvary.i ec acccaase-cnsts te 53 187 30 140 a dl be 
February.......+. 54 193 29 140 Pat 
Marcher 49 189 28 140 120 17 644 
April 44 195 33 142 a i: oe 
May 49 195 37 148 24 a 
June 53 201 42 151 130 . Be 
JULY s.. 54 202 48 154 131 ic af 
EMUIGUBL en tea aneneiie ee cares a ae ae 188 131 20 664 
Gcier Sete Seal oa s| de (tee |) ie] a 037 














C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTBY 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employ 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a tota 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


ers having 15 or more employees—At December, 1, 19,561 
lemployment of 2,118,696 and total payrolls of $89,414,527. 














Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 






































Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Dec. 1|Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dee. 1|Nov.1|Dec.1|Dec. 1/Nov.1|Dec.1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINCcES 
Maritime Provimces............... 00sec eee eee eee ees 37-18] 37-09] 33-73] 129-3} 128-1] 126-2] 219-9) 217-0) 194-4 
PrineerWiGiward. USlAN Gs: «jena /eietereisicseicie totes) alors sterseereietst = 35-42| 33-92] 30-54] 145-8] 149-8] 153-4] 238-5] 234-6) 214.9 
INOW VAS COGID Te cere olevciciete tore iainte ai) tole wiatexarsseretevere aresaletetezey= 36-97| 37-05] 33-40] 125-6] 123-7] 115-5) 205-7} 203-1) 171-1 
New BrumswiOkiiess cceocs se csaiesiens sesle ena sige manne 37-60] 37-32| 34-34| 134-8] 134-0] 142-3] 243-5) 240-2) 234-0 
40-33] 36-82} 131-9] 131-7] 130-7] 222-3] 221-5) 200-9 
43-49] 39-63} 130-3] 129-3] 127-1] 209-8} 207-4) 185-8 
42-80] 37-90] 140-7| 140-5] 133-8] 226-3] 227-2) 191-6 
42-38] 37-44] 135-8] 135-2] 129-8] 214-5] 216-2] 183-2 
40-80] 36-56] 130-6] 131-8] 132-2} 205-4! 207-6) 186-7 
44-39] 39-27] 153-7| 153-2] 140-5) 255-2] 254-3) 206-3 
44-99] 40-95] 153-2] 157-3] 150-2} 242-0) 248-4) 215-7 
42-15] 38-28] 133-7] 133-3] 130-7] 218-7] 218-0) 193-9 
DU Ombre alee sores ccecare cicterststsitve sievestse!ereleraleie ei nteleieis vealeisiassia.c’sraters 41-22] 40-97] 37-10] 136-5] 134-8] 131-7] 219-2} 215-2} 190-3 
USEC ieterrecieieelerebiersiatete state eieisicietelese/aleteielolasleelelnislsieinssiays!= 34-88] 35-04] 32-69] 122-0] 123-2} 121-8) 201-8) 204-7] 189-3 
Aves ons BaSAnocanee ocuaeedoone duacun dace abuecacatopoacoaan 42-96] 42-95] 39-01) 134-6] 132-7) 130-6} 215-5} 212-4) 190-1 
HB Lea WEN ste aie Nc eoe rae cree ai ecenentvaro treseiniarecoieveles ole sforerrsaieunststese 35-92] 36-01] 33-15] 133-9] 133-5) 123-2] 207-7) 207-6} 177-1 
Vernal bom Aes sete oie oie claves otevessls cinleiaie  siaiuve'erenaleyessiletelareturelacste 45-19] 43-92] 40-36] 125-1] 123-8] 118-5} 205-8] 197-9) 173-9 
Wir Bop bepemtre est. cavarn caterer severe orsravaresata rare) Meraloleteress Ciotuia scerriey=tsie 50-35] 51-38] 46-67] 125-7] 125-4] 119-1] 169-9) 173-1! 148-9 
WiTTa DOR cern eta Sects eae elezoleairla inte lala. ceinjete o.ciseerebeieiarersete core 38-39] 38-53] 34-68] 140-4] 137-7] 135-8! 211-4] 208-0} 184-8 
IVISHEOU VEE: crite e cele at sin siercicte dana/a)s a sierar Wietaleye nates sta 42-67| 42-76] 38-39] 167-2) 168-9] 163-7) 267-9) 271-3] 236-4 
PL ALiAR ease Ane aes cick oe ietecelaieieie sieve 33-94] 33-95] 31-91] 133-7| 126-3) 125-8) 200-1) 189-0} 177-2 
PSEUTING OO LUT Gy lope seas tralsc aver a.c)stateleis ce pias a \erecata(ata/s) = aialotpinlsiineye 16) s/4Te 34-24] 33-83] 31-05] 125-1] 125-1] 127-9) 199-9] 197-6} 183-4 
Sherbrooke’. /sccyaercsirece arsrarersictersinie ls) eyese. sis /oielefatttaleforsieraysvsiaia)- 35-47| 34-86] 32-54] 121-2) 116-1] 118-0} 207-0} 195-0) 184-6 
PE HYOC IRUVOUG ae a siatacacisrsisrarsiais ata sip /sialars einjwe ernie airing estate 41-66} 41-69] 37-06] 135-8] 140-2) 186-8] 218-0} 225-4] 195-8 
Katchener—W ater loose cieisreis's lake avers s/0\ sisi feislaysieie versa 40-65] 41-00] 37-90] 135-2] 133-0] 137-5) 242-3) 240-5] 230-1 
PE AORALON: oa Neel sisiokeresahel ai Mitac tisle eoace aietarb le share Siniarernlslel ale S ecicislenues 39-75] 39-58] 35-88} 150-9] 151-1] 146-5] 235-7] 235-0} 206-6 
Bortawilligm= Port Ag Gur sp sre cereieraisis ieissais aye sievesserniaceys a 45-51] 45-37] 42-18] 89-4] 90-7} 87-6) 153-2) 155-0} 138-6 
MERGE co Sete se cela ik: to. ala clats inte ouch stack, pix Capetal a: grave aheso eters aeceis: a5) 36-59] 37-14] 33-06] 139-2] 136-4] 133-6] 215-7) 214-5) 191-9 
MASE POON es ora wai ernie arvicte als atx vip's/alasa(oimarase b leie/s.ciaspvieatalary 36-28] 35-91] 33-77] 152-5] 152-2] 160-7] 251-9] 248-8) 245-2 
Wale ariy eae eaey ana ters os sterets ia alels:vievereca\s clvereeioliesere cielo efo) waives 40-91] 40-58] 36-08] 142-8] 139-9] 136-8] 230-2] 223-9) 194-1 
WESATROMEOM ce seyiiss fe Ala <aje Ve vinielni ceils sisleioie/ssaleis siecle ale eisiaias 40-17] 40-24] 35-20] 176-7) 175-8] 158-3} 285-2] 284-3} 229-1 
MOEN ISR ee sates Slalstarars vistatana telat neemele sha Sie Sin ate sane halen wh 39-84] 39-06] 36-85] 146-3) 146-5) 155-3] 232-6] 228-4) 228-5 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Mamutacturimg ccs evs crcyersverebaceistscavoreectnialsiejessyo/ate ocaneferorscareesiane 43-70] 43-38] 39-25] 123-8] 124-0] 122-1] 208-4) 207-1] 184-6 
urable:Goods @)icc neces cece ci cmisinciereeieisfusaewsarccae 46-88] 46-43] 42-09] 119-1] 118-8} 118-0] 198-2] 195-8] 176-0 
Non-Durable (GOOdSt eects aistetereistaase leeks eoteseistoine srereeye 40-48] 40-36] 36-50] 126-7) 127-2] 125-6] 218-6] 218-9] 194-9 
Flectrie Light and Power 47-78] 46-84] 42-52] 158-4] 158-1] 133-7] 239-2] 234-0) 179-6 
Logging RTP, Ud orc rer vie Rs cu avers cuaistbtevareitisseieiothctersisisreloisveteie.a® 37-95] 37-92] 39-20] 218-1] 203-2} 256-0} 415-1] 386-2) 503-6 
Mining......., See ive eiensval exovanelevcre:d crarccovsPelavaye ahah the.e Siar nsenbersistome 51-81] 51-41] 46-19] 102-0} 102-4] 96-5] 165-4) 164-8) 139-7 
Communications rar ehsy cPalciaF tide diate cats ceidss ceiateiel sists) stotadsvetsle"eyelcraseveke 39-01] 39-11] 35-60] 187-9} 188-0] 171-2] 266-3) 267-1) 223-2 
Transportation....... Noeea aVahepd Ve ais NeS Ghesersloia's/ ale whe ekehegeiein\slsiehe 51-47| 51-75] 45-41] 146-0] 146-4) 141-7] 229-5) 231-3) 196-4 
Construction and Maintenance 40-37] 40-62] 36-46] 132-9] 138-6] 122-7] 233-1] 244-6) 194-2 
Senwiees 2) casieisiecarscicresie 27-28] 26-85] 24-96] 145-6] 147-4] 140-4] 239-7] 238-9] 213-2 
PLCS AS HAI eave ra wes tose talon diss wistern Ersaaitve wi aceon erencereimarouer tise 35-18] 35-50] 32-06] 152-7] 147-0] 145-6] 225-7] 219-4) 196-9 
Eight Leading Industries.......................0.-.065 42-20] 42-15] 38-28] 133-7] 133-3] 130-7] 218-7] 248-0} 193-9 
MATRICES Sascizs cichede aos ecole sal arerey ae evevevsveleve reheraKeinte,« ersvalelereseteCegs 39-16] 39-08] 37-36] 143-1] 142-7] 136-4] 192-8) 192-0) 175-8 
Nine Leading Industries...................0.00.00000: 42-08] 42-03] 38-24) 134-1] 133-7] 130-9) 217-7) 216-9) 193-2 























1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 
2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






























































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of in Index Numbers of 
Y verage |— Average 
ean nd Month Average | Weekly Average Wee 
Employ- |Aggregate] weekly | Salaries | Employ- |Aggregate| weekly | Salaries 
ment Weekly | Salaries jand Wages} ment Weekly | Salaries |and Wages 
Payrolls jand Wages Payrolls |Jand Wages 
$ $ 
ene el LOST ee eee ee see 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Deer per dosb mera cok ce one 113-4 139-5 125-3 31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32-44 
Deora ly 1940 Seaac tosses 121-6 159-9 134-5 33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
Mees ll, WGA sen seve erraccies 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
ane a Wee LOA a rece tase 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166°6 142-0 36°31 
Bice ele 194 So Pees an niaeirayee 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119°5 181:3 154:0 39-38 
Mars ine 1048) cece net 123-7 189-3 156°3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157°3 40-23 
Apis mi LOSS) one cece wohl wernie 122-2 184-8 154°6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
May We 1948 Oe cnronrcn once 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159°5 40-78 
PETG Le OAR ee enc ohetersiee 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
July U5 1948 eae s onic ic 129-7 203 +5 160°3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Arp IE, GAS) See a ctalee: sie colstetone 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
pepb.r de L048 Thee eased 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124:7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
Oct. Be MEVSS oe ee ei net 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167°6 42-85 
NO Ven iy OES ree ceerecr tenia 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Weed. Ah P1LO4Sss ec saetess nest 133-7 218°7 167-1 42-20 123:8 208-4 170-9 43-70 
TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
a 
— 5 
id ® 
oe © m 3 aq iS 
qs sg ‘2 & | 2 3 5 
$/22|esc| ea] 2] 2 | 2/28/21) 48 | 2 |a3 
a es | Seal sel Fei e | 2 |e) 2 |e | 2 | se 
3 Se | acs |] 23] ee 2 a AOR & a a io 
oO 2a |ARSs | 4a | 4a ce ° Ay Ay a wa <q AO 
Dec. AD [OSS hseereveverec ltraecttre||csteuntere 8250] BAA) SGA vstesece ||rosteren|llaweorerses 73-5 
Dec. De Sh LO BieAllh aac, Sraieasal|iateravarerel) enctarevene OD All 1983) BBall. rehccevei||cioeretenel tovesoetare 85-4 
Dec. Olt OG +O ter porssavetae' love cord alll tvictchers OOH 4 TOIT G48 cere. s.asells ce wmesifierctoveians 92-9 
Dec. BL LOT Bib atarierecrecelllarasacare cell saneta atone LOSS} LOF'= Ol) LOLS sr. sfere | so sterols [leswialenele 99-3 
Dec. OH LB WO licataaeaye.0eai|larsietoryal enema LUZ 16) LLDQO| “SOBs 6] en aia flere etetane: [ice acters 101-5 
Dec. +6) 122-5 79-4] 127-6] 118-9] 129-6} 125-8] 100-5} 96-0} 99-8] 108-0} 107-5 
Dec. -0) 109-8 85-4] 121-5] 97-2} 121-7} 114-4] 103-5) 95-4] 114-1] 108-9] 105-8 
Dec. *7| 123-0 90-6} 132-1] 113-8] 130-3} 124-5] 108-9] 102-2} 113-1] 116-4] 110-0 
Dec. +1) 133-2 106-1] 142-7] 123-4] 149-7] 142-7] 118-8] 110-2) 123-0} 129-4] 123-6 
Dec. +8) 187-9 117-5| 204-4] 171-7] 179-8] 174-0] 135-5] 129-5] 132-7] 146-9] 144-5 
Dec. +5) 195-1 108-6] 220-4] 169-6] 202-2] 188-2] 141-9] 139-1] 186-2) 149-9} 187-4 
Dec. +5} 199-6 125-2] 220-3] 178-0} 208-3] 188-6] 150-3) 142-6] 140-9) 168-5] 193-7 
Dec. +7} 191-8 133-5} 210-4] 171-8] 197-6] 188-0] 151-9] 147-3] 145-3) 163-2) 182-5 
Dec. -2| 186-7| 124-9] 199-5] 174-1] 179-4] 173-1] 153-6} 148-1] 148-5) 165-4) 171-5 
Dec. 7| 184-5 137-7} 193-2} 176-2] 192-7] 188-2] 164-7] 157-7] 160-3] 178-1) 184-6 
Dec. -6| 192-3] 164-3} 193-9] 192-0] 205-6) 205-0] 171-7] 161-8] 168-4] 189-0) 202-6 
Jan. “1, 3-7) 181-9 152-2) 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2] 156-3} 159-0) 186-0} 194-0 
Feb. 1, +3) 179-9 170-2] 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Mar. 1, +9) 171-0 171-2] 169-0] 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2) 188-1 
Apr. 1, +6] 166-1 163-7} 170-7} 160-3} 187-3] 197-7] 159-6] 151-1] 148-8} 179-8] 190-8 
May 1, +5] 167-9 143-0] 170-4] 166-4] 186-3) 196-7] 159-6] 152-2} 147-2} 179-1) 196-1 
June 1, +3) 172-5 153-7] 174-6} 171-0} 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8] 161-0} 190-9} 202-0 
July 2, -0) 186-7 159-7| 192-9] 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9} 163-1] 166-9} 201-2) 207-8 
Aug. 1, +9) 190-0 161-4] 196-8] 183-0] 206-3} 203-3] 179-5} 165-9] 169-7) 206-7] 212-6 
Sept. 1, +8) 189-1 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1]* 205-4] 180-6} 166-6] 169-4] 209-4} 216-2 
Oct, 1, 3+3| 192-8 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8} 167-3] 171-1} 207-5} 214-8 
Nov. 1, +6) 194-9 160-4} 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9} 206-1} 212-2 
Dee, 1, -1) 197-1 156-2] 210-9] 181-9] 207-5) 210-2] 180-5} 169-4] 166-4} 206-7} 206-7 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Dec. 1, 1948........ 100-0) 7:3 -2| 4-3| 2-8} 29-7] 41-8) 12-8] 5-3) 2:2) 4:3) 9-4 

















Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
he total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 


Salaries and Wages 
at 





Employment Payrolls 


Dec.1 Novi Dec. 1} Dec.1| Nov.1| Dec.1] Dec.1] Nov.1] Dec.1 



































































1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ 

Manufacturing 352 cisrany et crocs sfotots ava slate trafreisrs) eroresaleisee 43-70} 43-38] 39-25] 123-8} 124-0} 122-1) 208-4) 207-1) 184-6 
Animal products—edible 42-09) 42-01] 38-15] 138-8} 142-7] 147-9] 232-1) 238-2] 226-2 
Huriand products, sc. wecwene cae cn ontop: 41-83} 40-85) 39-22) 145-8) 143-9] 129-7] 228-0) 219-8] 190-1 
Heather andiproducts.eniccedens orauevonmhues nase 32-48] 32-14] 29-75] 107-2) 105-8} 110-4) 183-8} 179-5} 173-1 
Bootsiand Shoes. hie aca nseepcicc un wena heea cee aoe 31-23). 30-89} 28-41} 106-4) 104-8} 105-4] 187-2) 182-2] 168-6 
tum berand its! products:.....a-rec ase erenenemodsaen 38-98] 38-54] 35-18] 120-3] 124-2) 121-0} 217-1] 221-8] 201-7 
Rough and dressed lumbere..s<ic och. cosmic co ses 40-34) 39-85} 36-38] 110-1) 117-4] 108-7) 209-8) 220-8) 187-0 

HUTHLC OTE), javcie bictecnerets ws oiuiareataan tetas sint don aetiamwots 38-17] 37-58] 34-28] 156-9} 150-1] 151-2) 222-3) 209-3] 213-7 

Other lumber’ products \...f.c 50.06 cece die sisiee vee ob 35-89] 35-50} 32-94] 125-1) 128-6] 1389-3) 2388-4) 242-3) 242-2 

Plant produets—edibles ti... tac scaeteac.oft aa cet sce 35-94} 35-25] 32-28] 148-3} 156-0] 149-9) 236-1) 243-6) 215-3 
Pulpiand:paper products!nc.cas snectcst oteniemioueioen > 48-85) 48-82) 44-28] 141-7] 144-1] 140-5] 2382-4) 236-2] 209-1 
Pulp and paper...... ..-| 56-92] 56-96) 51-50} 132-7) 1388-3] 136-3} 237-4] 247-5] 220-5 

Paper products........ ...| 88-91] 38-68] 35-61] 167-3] 167-7] 155-8} 268-8] 267-9) 233-7 
Printingiand publishing). iccceoee cedkeer eatwiccekc 44-43] 44-01] 40-18) 143-3) 142-7) 137-5} 213-5) 210-5} 185-4 

ub ben products... yaenys. cotecaca sion ceniaenre: 45-48] 46-38] 41-41] 133-4] 132-2] 145-6) 258-9) 261-7] 257-2 
PDEXtile PLOGUGUSN emir detec cae iene me eiciiciots 33-90) 33-78} 30-14] 116-5) 114-9} 110-7] 206-3) 202-8] 174-3 
iihread yarniand Clothin. enschede ame tee 36-68] 36-21} 31-99] 113-7} 111-7] 107-9] 220-6) 214-1] 182-7 
Cotton yarn and\Gloghy sac. ce dee en samere mens 35-73] 35-39] 31-49] 92-8] 91-9) 88-2) 172-6] 169-2) 144-4 
Woollenvyarn and cloth. 3.0 .dicns soc neh wench 35-65) 35-36] 31-36] 111-4) 107-4] 111-8] 222-6) 212-8] 196-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods 38-36] 37-79] 33-10} 149-2) 147-6] 136-8] 308-9} 300-9} 244-1 
iMostery. and! knit; @oods.% «..:. .). sede e sede damanccetes 31-08] 30-47) 27-13] 122-7] 120-4] 120-3] 210-5) 202-5) 180-1 
Garments and personal furnishings..................- 31°71] 31-96] 28-99) 112-5} 121-5) 113-6) 201-8} 201-7] 171-6 
Other:textileproductsssc.cnt som Gee ee : 36-71] 32-27) 98-7) 97-7} 97-0] 173-0] 173-9] 151-2 

PL ODA CCORy em eae tlic con cet tat ne Domne Oe : 39-34) 31-44) 127-3] 117-1] 120-0} 274-2) 256-5} 210-0 
IBOVerages em cote eee eae ee : 46-63] 41-95} 167-8) 166-2) 162-1] 262-5) 261-9] 229-1 
Chemicals and allied products 45-92) 41-71] 197-4] 97-6] 94-0} 167-2) 166-2} 145-4 
Clay, glass and stone products 44-20] 40-35] 149-5) 147-9] 139-2} 267-2] 260-9] 226-3 
Blectriclightiand Powers: .vsese-ns se:scidis oe acmeteneuns : 46-84) 42-52] 158-4) 158-1] 133-7] 239-2} 234-0] 179-6 
Hleetricaliapparatusyosescattrccceacen come mee . 45-82] 41-25) 166-9] 165-3] 170-7] 292-0] 283-5] 260-6 
Eron-andisteel products... =. 5.«:adehesesecsesdeeee: : 48-67] 44-06] 111-7] 110-4} 109-9] 179-7] 176-5] 159-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............0.00% 50-91] 50-75} 46-90] 144-6] 146-1] 129-6] 199-0) 200-4] 174-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............-.0000+ 46-72) 46-41] 42-75] 118-7] 117-0] 116-4] 194-4) 190-5] 173-6 
Agricultural implementay, «.c\.o¢o010 ees con geet eee 49-80} 47-76] 44-09} 106-3] 209-8] 185-5} 388-7} 379-1] 309-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft. seas 00.000 necde seeded 50-80) 50-90] 44-70} 107-2} 99-1] 98-3] 160-7) 155-3] 135-2 
Automobiles and parts....35.5 16 shsesesseiciec ects 52-43] 53-13) 48-64) 117-6] 110-6) 117-5) 160-5) 152-9) 159-3 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................0.5 47-28] 47-47] 46-51] 89-3} 95-3] 122-4} 141-1] 151-2] 190-3 
eating Applianeass, vcsdu ict ecu dis--/Moranere eleloectroasiralts 43-79] 43-73] 38-78] 152-4] 149-8] 147-4] 252-7] 248-0] 218-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........0.0..eeee eee 48-26) 47-46] 43-89] 102-7] 102-0} 97-0] 204-3] 199-3] 174-5 
Foundry and machine shop products................- 47-95) 47-57] 42-53] 98-4] 96-3] 94-1] 210-6) 204-6] 174-9 
Other iron and steel products................ ..| 45-89) 45-33) 40-96] 101-2} 100-3} 103-4] 170-8} 167-1] 151-3 
Non-ferrous metal products...... .| 48-45] 48-04) 43-30] 121-0} 122-1] 118-4] 212-7] 212-9] 185-9 
Non-metallic mineral products, . : 52-40] 46-84} 120-7] 122-1] 119-7] 220-1] 219-4] 191-0 
Miscellaneous 35-99} 34-47] 147-1] 144-4] 140-2} 274-3] 265-6] 223-7 

OS SUE pe ee eee ec acters eee ae eee +95) 37-92} 39-20) 218-1) 203-2) 256-0) 415-1) 386-2] 503-6 
IEA ma Ema eRe re ais oayovsher aes othes avostven here ne wrt oO ES 81) 51-41) 46-19) 102-0} 102-4) 96-5] 165-4] 164-8] 139-7 
COA eee tO rae ee en eT eet : 50-90] 44-17] 100-8} 99-9} 98-9] 204-7] 199-8} 171-5 
Metall cionesten Ge ne adoae cn citer Mole eee : 53-42] 49-55] 89-5} 90-0} 84-3] 183-6] 132-5} 115-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) : 47-16] 40-67] 158-1] 161-2} 143-2} 268-6] 280-8] 215-8 
Communications, ..............cscccesceccacccucceeces 39-01) 39-11) 35-60) 187-9} 188-0) 171-2] 266-3] 267-1] 223-2 
Melegraphiad. cece ea cin Tce eter ae cee ae 44-76) 45-26] 38-43} 123-3} 125-5) 121-8] 216-6] 222-8} 183-8 
Helephones. wees eenoccine saree ee ee Aa othe ee 37-83] 37-82] 34-95! 206-6] 206-0] 186-2) 279-8} 278-9] 235-1 
ETansportatlomen ccd te ccna grace sensecmoanie: 51-47) 51-75) 45-41) 146-0} 146-4) 141-7) 229-5] 231-3] 196-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage.........0......- 44-56) 44-30] 40-56] 156-1] 157-4) 156-9] 238-6] 239-2] 218-0 
Pteqm Talla yssiern seach nee ene Gnenbe eee ole 58-17) 59-16) 50-51] 135-7] 137-0] 131-5] 218-0] 223-8] 183-4 
Shipping and steVvedoring:. ena. d« 0s odeacedeleceoes es 45-36] 44-35] 39-87] 149-5} 145-5] 137-4! 261-3] 248-7] 210-1 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 40-37) 40-62] 36-46] 132-9] 138-6] 122-7] 233-1] 244-6] 194-2 
Building ae et erntereyowveneds,<\svs pave eforera(dicvaisisiel meotiateheinichetere teieiee 44-05} 44-42] 40-62] 171-9] 174-0] 151-6] 263-6] 269-2] 213-5 

EMA Way. tence ctalclcnen ie neiae ero aoe here eee 34-65) 35-29] 32-18] 121-8) 128-8) 117-4] 219-3] 236-4] 195-3 
all wayne cere eee Sar eee ee ae 42-46] 41-86) 35-07} 87-0] 95-9} 84-7] 186-0} 202-3] 149-5 
Services (as indicated below)................0... 000005 27-28] 26-85) 24-96] 145-6] 147-4] 140-4] 239-7] 238-9] 213-2 
Hotels and restaurants. . 25-25} 23-60) 152-8} 155-6] 147-6] 260-1] 259-7] 230-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries) : 29-97] 27-57| 134-0] 134-2] 129-0} 212-5} 211-3] 189-5 
EPAM Or esas asec een ieee . 35-50) 32-06} 152-7] 147-0} 145-6] 225-7] 219-4] 196-9 
Retail Scat . 33-14) 29-56} 151-9} 144-0] 146-7] 227-6] 218-2] 199-6 
Wholesale . 41-42) 38-79] 157-9] 158-4] 146-1] 221-6] 221-5] 191-5 
Eight Leading Industries . 42-15] 38-28) 133-7] 133-3] 130-7] 218-7] 218-0] 193-9 
Pinance® jc. cdicostec ot tiie s Greoisiatefanraere er te avelenceis Tonto 39-16) 39-08) 37-36) 143-1) 142-7] 136-4] 192-8] 192-0] 175-8 
Banks and trust companies......... Gap eievelsser inter even 34-84] 34-85) 32-91] 153-5] 153-4) 144-7] 204-9] 204-7] 182-3 
Brokerage and stock market operations.............. 49-90} 48-28! 45-95) 153-7] 152-8] 163-2] 222-2] 213-7] 219-2 
UNSUEANCO nertes tienes tac ye ace en 44.38) 44-35] 42-82! 128-9] 128-4] 123-6] 178-1] 177-3] 165-2 


srovahelaieye aibereistesecetsisioie etelovcletelelsae 42-08} 42-03) 38-24) 134-1) 133-7] 130-9] 217-7] 216-9] 193-2 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 





























: Dec. 1, 1948 Nov. 1, 1948 Dee. 1, 1947 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c. .C. p.¢. p.c. p.c. Cc. 

Manufacturing......... Meunier esavecouete Avocars/anemtastarsleratenaie's : WA 22-9 97-2 22-8 77-0 3-0 
Animal products—edible 80-3 19-7 80-1 19-9 81:8 18-9 
Hurleindpro ducts seme csscit tins, elonssetennictaneicemiak 63-2 36-8 63-1 36-9 61-2 38-8 
Leatherand produGts cc &,<sis.0610.0218 oie sincera egies 60-8 39-2 61-0 39-0 §2-3 37-7 
Boots and shoes ts cca cmd a ncaeateris sis esasltm cies 57:3 42-7 57°5 42-5 58-2 41-8 
umberiand products: Jc.t ask acuacesdonvineencane 91-5 8-5 91-6 8-4 91-9 8-1 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-6 5:4 94-7 5:3 94.4 5-6 
MOTATUUTOL saute) eteicsattnee Mem eed Sate eee Ske 88-0 12:0 87:6 12-4 90-7 9-3 

Other lumber products,.....¢5.ccs000000008 86-0 14-0 86-0 14-0 86-4 13-6 

Plant products—ediblescvcic0i ce. diecesnned ones 65-3 34-7 64-3 35-7 62-9 37-1 
Pulp ‘and paper PrOduUGts. mo o—0.0 1c sips cny nace 79-8 20-2 80:3 19:7 80:0 20-0 
Pulpancdkpaner.ckaseycec ma aidncatnaee Goan 95-0 5-0 95-2 4-8 94-9 5-1 

P Aner PLOGUGS: jaaasiy ame martensite 62-1 37-9 62-8 37-2 64-3 35-7 
Printing and publishing 70:9 29-1 71-0 29-0 70-3 29-7 
Rubbem products. mien aise eet emer e on 74-3 25-7 74-4 25-6 74-0 26-0 
Wextile products iccecck ss vccae sas 45-1 54-9 45.2 54-8 44.9 55-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 62-4 37:6 62-1 37-9 60:8 39-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 60-5 39-5 60-0 40-0 60-2 39-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 56-9 43-1 57-5 42-5 57-0 43-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods................ 67:6 32-4 66-9 33-1 635 36-5 
Eosiery and knit GO0dS..... 1.0. sewiesetesen genie: 35-0 65-0 35:3 64-7 35-4 64-6 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 29-8 70:2 30-2 69-8 29-9 70-1 
Otheritextile products, ..coscnecewok obuhend tera ae 53°5 46-5 53-4 46-6 54-7 45-3 
Mobaceorey, akamrice wee eecosant. Mes ace nes 42-9 57-1 41-2 58-8 41-4 58-6 

IS OVCT ER BOS ee hai Sees, iavoiois avert mBmuaiste ts Raa ese 86-0 14-0 86-5 13-5 85-7 14-3 
Chemicals and allied products................0.. 75-6 24-4 75-8 24-2 75-3 24-7 
Clay, glass and stone products................... 88-1 11-9 87-9 12-1 87-8 12-2 
Hleetrie light and Powers f..cccsreusesawle anne oateane 88-1 11-9 88-2 11-8 89-3 10-7 
Hlectracal appara busi. ihm eciat actos Geter mene 71-8 28-2 72-1 27-9 68-5 31-5 
Tronand steel products Jcconcchinais.e See sasencnie 92-6 7:4 92-6 7-4 92-5 7-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. Sicwaawon on x. gpes 95-8 4.2 95-7 4:3 95°2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles). 2 etysittes 88-9 11-1 88:8 11-2 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements, 5 6.cd.esieieeeviewvenlge ree 94-4 5-6 94-5 5-5 95-3 4-7 
Land vehiclesiand aircraft cscs caisson evnevs asians 94-6 5-4 94-5 5-5 94-1 5-9 
Automobiles and parts.............-...+020- 89:7 10-3 89-5 10-5 89-0 11-0 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-6 3°4 96-6 3-4 97:3 2-7 
Eleatin gappltaneesinccrn scares faltenteais mantered wee ocales 93-4 6-6 93-5 6-5 92-2 7-8 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)................ 92-3 7-7 92-2 7-8 92-0 8-0 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-3 4-7 95-5 4-5 94-7 5-3 
Other iron and steel products..................-. 84-9 15-1 84-6 15-4 84-9 15-1 
Non-ferrous metal products................0000. 84-9 15-1 85-3 14-7 85+2 14-8 
Non-metallic mineral products....... I et 91-5 8-5 91-6 8-4 91-0 9-0 
MiscellAn COMS iA rare i oer Heh Sin dena lamas mics 62-1 37-9 62:7 37:3 65-8 34-2 

MO 8S Lan as rs.z sav ctayera xcrevsrsto sei svaneas asthe é everett ayeles ales 98-4 1-6 $8.3 1-7 98-3 1-7 
MBN TG aoe, tor eats trie cris staan incleeatActs ime cntete a Piuieeuieeue 98-0 2-0 97-9 2-1 98-0 2-0 
CORNEA tticrsoeie aot dari ais raaesaaveitoannitiarenik atevanseis 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
IMG EaIIT GLOBES s cpepore nya, sistetosuteretasereie telat ee araysrainvere sareip ut 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 96-0 4-0 95-9 4-1 96-2 3-8 
ComINUMICATIONIS Aoi rec cielo chnetiernistere esnsettes 2 iops,012 vheloix 47-4 52-6 47-5 52-5 47-4 52-6 
Mele ers ise sleeve cease cralete lavorwaa devs aaron acid aye ars 81:3 18:7 81-1 18-9 80-1 19-9 

SP Glep MOM Sree. eeeariaieiete aidetae eis laveth alle Mieke aceles, edreiess 39-8 60-2 39-9 60-1 39-7 60°3 
Tranporta thom hoi cai ctewsm semtet ns ayeaaciele vate sloes 94-2 5-8 94-1 59 93-7 6-3 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 92-4 7-6 
Steam: rail Way OPCTAtlOn.,..0 popes Go esasrents oi oiares 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93 +7 6-3 
Shipping and stevedoring...............0.000000+ 96-2 3°8 96-0 4-0 96-3 3-7 
Construction and Maintenance................... 98-1 1-9 98-2 1:8 98-3 1-7 
Bai ira ese Syeracre etoraicen Geatclo Steia wea. Rs. Stee i slnsals 6 ree 97-5 2-5 97-5 2°5 97-7 2-3 

UEHin play live setcsateenferotessssent arceetecuiaye vaeratom rs tie ase vanste emir ant 98-4 1-6 98:3 1:7 98-4 1:6 
RGU WA israeli cee oe Ole ce Tale AVS oie bition ete 99-7 0-3 99-7 0:3 99°7 0:3 
Services (as specified below).....................-. 48-4 51:6 48°5 51-5 47-1 52-9 
Eotelsand restaurants. <4 fecnncccs eevee eves 50:5 49-5 50-6 49-4 49-6 50-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............0.ceee08 44.3 55-7 44-6 55+4 42:4 57-6 
PTAC S's Aart ey nwaere onottle ah ota To eae a eho a areas Fy Seut 59-0 41-0 60-3 39-7 57-4 42°6 
ROCA rhea eo atetela deohetuescos.avase ssakerantia! spalein sacaitatana ca 53-0 47-0 54-6 45-4 50°3 49°7 
Wiholesilosteehr ts ctor ae eave nd one aatens 74:9 25-1 74:5 25°5 76°3 23°7 
Eight Leading Industries........................4. 78:8 21-2 79-1 20-9 78-8 21-2 
EUTVATT CO Aye ayer oreo iene caw ga oe Didls, a75 53-0 47-0 53-0 47-0 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust COMpanies.., 4.0.60. esi6 0 aie cin are ouaiere 49-8 50:2 49:8 50-2 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-9 35-1 65:3 34-7 64:7 35°3 

MT SUNTI CO aia erek cee tisrays isle oicletabansusiatar’, dsuealosellesaun.sayeis 56-5 43-5 56:5 43-5 57:7 42+3 

AN DGS Ores aoc i bist cetaetivae ayeiansraye dushers myers wieeio W-7 22:3 78-1 21-9 47-8 a2°2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcn: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5, and the 


statistics of weekly earnings are therefore slightly different. 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 








Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no, no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Dec. Mer MOA Ns cavels wee araysae aes Sareea 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77°9 60-4 
Dec. DAS DOaD s shana aetoeraters song wie ole 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Dec. 150 LO4G. aia sapiainee acres tapers 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
Dec. DOA Tee cette ee hacen tickers 43-5 43-8 43-2 85:6 92-8 78-3 
a a EOE. rive oarstors vsetcters soo Sra oie cinists 38-3 88-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Feb. Mee 2ORG. Suita cores wea aieiee emia: 42:8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Mar. VR HOSS 8 i phn cnictstuninis er 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
ADEN LOLS. Mute veces create retools 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
May ae 1948) or osieht sieve ais cieasyiasniees 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
June MPT OE Sa ycetot eel.) natejasccoe atomure 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
July SRT OSS ori ss ctsteacts susyeiere sraerare 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
Aug. LOA Sie Syispaslotetetsis esis wns trols 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
GG see ri OLS mrerereceetsysisincicls 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. oes L048) cite cprentone cvs ss 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
INV Ca lt Pek OS Oca se rnrstsr cca mavaraainlars bn afeyerai 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Dee. MA OSS tee teistrrtcilar Stole ea ecece es 43-2 43-4 43-1 95-9 104-1 87-7 











* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the end-year holidays in the case of 


January 1, and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
































urable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Weole Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DCCs y ol ee LOSS hese arelctinvcis + 2ve/ehe tars mes 33-29 32-64 36-83 36°54 29-23 27-48 
Dec. Ley OAS Aclacicinecatsen ins oe sere es 32-32 30-02 35-20 33 + 23 29-83 27-03 
Dec. Weim O4 Gi cernar cove cts raises tear teste hes 34-43 32-18 37-15 35°34 32-07 29-20 
Dec. ee MALQA Texts aierag Meveisrs tere, er eI 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36:50 33-83 
PU Meee spe LOA cterctatettarstera storie ryece Sar acns 36°15 33°17 38-31 35:77 34-14 30-48 
Feb. Me OAR! pie sichate fotnis aieys. crevice ors 39-26 37:06 31-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Mar. De AGA S iy evuracietones sansveysvaysteassya,ahenere 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
WADE ae Lap ol G48). Access aversene asuneee cumin 39°46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37°19 33-99 
ML aiya DP eek O SS rsh ceteris theca sects ane-¥ 40:66 38-53 43°36 41-75 38-11 35°18 
June De Oa Sowa ohateae sts eOr ner 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
July DAE LOSS a ci necqtate sp crsetandts mthia ees 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
Aug. De OAS s A ptoste ing ate winlewereee sien 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
OD betes Ue LOARY An cok cme Aticsecutnias ; 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
Oct. WR OAS ee ianlsierRnveres ccd anets hloissere ls 42:74 40:68 46-12 44-43 39-63 36-98 
INOWitte lee LOS Bs rsictors wlerta sia emisracrrsginne ere 43-28 41-16 46°43 44-67 40°36 37-76 
DGOw pr le L948 mc ceinesdehietcosca ous 43-57 41-43 46-88 45-78 40-48 37-80 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 





— Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 


Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1948 











1948 1948 1947 1948 1947 
44-7 44-7 44-8 84:3 84-8 77-1 
45-6 45:7 44-7 87-7 86-9 77-4 
45-1 45-1 45-6 86-7 86-5 77-2 
42-5 42-3 42-8 100-8 100-3 90-2 
43-0 43-1 43-1 93-7 93-5 83-0 
43-0 43-2 42-8 98-5 98-8 87-4 
42-5 42-9 42-3 97-6 96-6 84-8 
39-0 38-5 38-4 115-4 114-7 103-3 
Montreal. 7 the caner nn «cee e ae tinea wasteuaeenme ree: 43-5 43:5 43-4 91-5 91-1 81-4 
WOrOntOr weenie, cuemron rece na canine seemed Cane 41-4 41-3 41-4 99-8 99-7 89-9 
SEMA U OMA crore reese ccc’ aye els i crayavc era erayayectayaratel aver neatennioes erate 42-0 41:3 42:6 107-4 105-2 93-6 
Wine aia ind train eaitatcss) tarsi sieieeeeaeie elec ee eee cree 42-7 42-6 42-8 93-0 92-7 82+3 
VANCOUVER sparse tesccis joes cransyerslnrainid atetniers oleatemneieh eee 38-4 38-0 38-3 114-0 113-0 101-9 
ee 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








































Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
3 Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries 

Dec. | Novy.) Dec. | Dec. | Nov.} Dec: | Dec. , Nov.) Dec. 
1, 1948/1, 1948] 1, 1947/1, 1948) 1, 1948]1, 1947/1, 1948]1, 1948 1, 1947 
3 No. | No. | No. c c. Cs $ $ $ 
Manufacturing lola Taierave verte vaseVslerarsierstore 43-2] 43-1] 43-5] 95-9] 95-5] 85-6] 41-43] 41-16] 37-24 
Durable manufactured goods........ 43-4) 43-2) 43-8) 104-1] 103-4] 92-8] 45-18] 44-67] 40-65 
Non-durable manufactured goods... 43-1) 43-1) 43-2] 87-7] 87-6] 78-3] 37-80] 37-76] 33-83 
Animal products—edible........... 42-4) 43-3) 44-5) 94-2) 93-8] 84-4] 39-94) 40-62] 37-56 
DAI DKOCNIGES namin min arena caie neha Siso hacked 46-0) 46-4) 47-1] 73-5] 72-7] 70-9] 33-81] 33-73! 33-39 
Mies PROCUGUS).. Jannat a nets asiectesakcias sme ns eaecnsek 42-6] 43-0} 44-3]°103-1] 103-6] 91-5] 43-92] 44-55] 40-53 
eat haniproducts spn me kaes aodeahes cena wchecn ce 41-2} 40-6] 40-3] 73-5] 73-8] 68-5] 30-28] 29-96] 27-61 
eather boots'aind shoes. o...% sceeeeusenskeen occcccnc. 40-8) 40-1] 40-0) 70-5) 71-1] 64-9] 28-76] 28-51] 25-96 
pisumberprotluctsnc.. «co Meithrin duck Schl nocr cn ueaue 41-7) 41-6! 42-3] 89-3] 88-5] 79-6] 37-24! 36-89] 33-67 
Rough and dressed lumber: .6.004. 06. o060 ss 000ee0. 40-7} 41-0} 41-3) 95-0} 93-4] 84-2] 38-67] 38-29] 34-77 
WOnearnersy, Sonic ncjas see rertateimaiccouinec sen 44-2) 44-1) 42-9] 78-4] 77-7! 76-4] 34-65] 34-27] 32-78 
IRAGHTGUTS Raa eh ect eierencieary Aivecre eeaesceeon Ds okie 42-8) 42-4) 43-7) 84-0] 83-6] 75-3] 35-95] 35-45] 32-91 
*Musical MOS URUOP ON OS. sraariy rere peta s(a,cbeleiectengse iets a clue oars 45-9) 44-5) 45-6) 81-2) 81-8} 71-9] 37-27] 36-40] 32-79 
Plant products edibles Mae ctvs amusreosiee ecink os chase: 43-7) 43-1] 42-0) 74-1] 73-6] 68-1] 32-38! 31-72] 28-60 
Flour and other milled products 45-8! 45-1] 45-2} 90-4) 90-2} 83-0] 41-40] 40-68] 37-52 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..... 43-1] 40-9} 39-0} 70-6} 70-4} 63-4] 30-43} 28-79] 24-73 
Bread and bakery products......... 43°8) 43-4]....., 10¢9) "T5°5l. oo. 33-24) 32-77|...,.. 
Chocolate and cocoa products....................... 42-7) 43-0] 42-2) 63-2) 63-5] 58-1] 26-99] 27-31] 24-52 
Pulpiand! paper products, <icerecsicocwdovesswciecasvcece cs 45-4) 45-6) 46-2) 105-4) 105-2! 93-6] 47-85] 47-97] 43-24 
Pal prandinainen se ses beeen tet ceeds to ete oh 48-9} 49-1} 49-7] 112-7) 112-5] 100-2] 55-11] 55-24] 49-80 
PAD CIMDTOGUGESH.c.Sun heise eee ome on oe 42-9) 43-1) 43-8) 81-8] 81-5] 74-4] 35-09] 35-13] 32-59 
Printingiand publishing): 2. cis ccurekansdec.c ace cinoc 41-0) 40-7) 41-6} 106-4] 105-8) 93-5] 43-62! 43-06] 38-90 
FUMED MSL PUG MUCHENe. hte caer slarelakisisiiowe ec eaten. 42-5) 43-1) 43-6] 102-8] 104-1] 91-0] 43-69] 44-87] 39-68 
Hisxiilemrod uCtssesce © ee PAC eee on aces 41-8) 41-7) 41-9) 75-7] 75-2] 66-2] 31-64] 31-36] 27-74 
ibread avarn andiclotle eh. escent asc e toute coh 44-6) 44-3) 45-0) 77-9] 77-1] 66-5] 34-74] 34-16] 29-93 
Cotton yam arndiclothies..ccsastiet/.oneetaswe shel ctien: 43-4) 43-4) 44-6) 79-3! 78-1! 67-1] 34-42] 33-90] 29-93 
Woolleniyarn and clothe) <cac.cccaccc etek doen deca don 44-1] 43-7) 44-1] 75-9] 75-5! 66-4] 33-47] 32-99] 29.28 
Suk and artificial silk goods ..00..0.cscccccscnccses 46-6} 46-1} 46-1) 77-9! 77-3] 66-4} 36-30] 35-64] 30-61 
Hosiery amd Tenth BOOMS. o..4< 02 me)e 0c ga oe aetoa sere cee aioe 42-0} 41-3) 42-0] 70-7] 70-0} 61-4] 29-69] 28-91] 25-79 
* Garments and personal furnishings......,............. 88-1} 38-3] 38-0} 74-2] 73-9] 66-9} 28-27] 28-30] 25-42 
PDOACEOs sale letnels cuheitcion eae a eesie eiets 43-3] 42-8] 42-1] 82-0] 84-4] 65-8] 35-51] 36-12] 27-70 
Beverages 43-1) 43-5) 44-0} 96-5) 96-2) 85-1] 41-59] 41-85] 37-44 
Distilled andimalt Wquor, so... occwe< ira enak cen 42-5} 42-8) 43-6] 101-0] 101-4) 87-9] 42-93] 43-40] 38-32 
Chemicals and allied products.............0.0.eceeeeee 43-9) 44-0) 43-6] 95-6] 95-1) 85-6] 41-97] 41-84] 37-32 
Drugs ian dumedieines,. 2 - ostcraays aietve aerte ass csisscr=ychara. 41-0} 42-0} 41-2) 78-8] 78-5} 70-1] 32-31] 32-97] 38-88 
*Clay, glass and stone products....s0...cecccessesscecs 45-9) 45-5) 46-3] 93-6] 93-3] 84-0] 42-96] 42-45] 38-89 
CAPSS DVOANCLS... oF, 2,.08s  Rermantoe o Keene nies ee Ae 46-0) 45-7) 46-4) 89-1] 89-0) 80-5] 40-99] 40-67] 37-35 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 47-1| 47-1] 47-5} 93-1) 92-9] 84-1] 48-85] 43-76] 39-95 
PEWSC ori eel ADPATALUSS. <5 cic e-celn oe csc eet oi Melero rsrdlecaccerek 41-6) 41-4] 42-1) 106-0) 104-3] 91-9} 44-10] 43-18] 38-69 
Heavy electrical apparatus !............. ccc cece eee 46-2) 43-0) 42-8} 117-5] 115-5) 97-6} 54-29] 49-67] 41-77 
Pinonieind sheslipuOduotss ts, dace ajorard sacs Gurls sieioe'svarerecnre 43-8} 43-6] 44-2) 108-8} 108-3) 97-1] 47-65] 47-22] 42-92 
Crude, rolled and forged products 44-7} 44-8) 46-2} 111-4] 110-8] 99-4] 49-80) 49-64] 45-92 
PrIMAaAry IPOn ANG SECC] so 0:0.0.s 4 ot sleie ove one eves 44-6) 44-6 46-1] 113-2) 112-4) 101-1] 50-49] 50-13) 46-61 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 44-7) 44-8) 45-4) 100-7) 99-9} 90-1] 45-01) 44-76) 40-91 
Astoulsiral MPleMENtSs acc e ci edie oe werd assis wud cyoreee 43-0) 41-1) 43-3) 113-1] 112-8) 98-9] 48-63] 46-36] 42-82 
Ihenid vehicles and aireratt... ic cee 60. cnpee nse venir oae8 43-4) 43-3) 43-0) 114-8} 115-1] 102-6] 49-82] 49-84] 44-12 
Rankwary ro lingistoeke, ts saten cihccicive ste ciciaiacdecahe vanat 45-2) 44-6) 43-4] 111-9] 112-3} 95-9] 50-58] 50-09] 41-62 
UNUGOMLO DIES; cur Ch DATES) ays eevee etree 10 «ie Seles * acevaynaieie> ahs 41-2) 41-4) 42-4) 121-6) 122-4) 111-5] 50-10) 50-67] 47.28 
PA CUOP MANOS (AIVCh ATES so oie a alae @ G.(ays(o's ho. Steele e's, d-<Sbjoce/bisies 44-9) 44-6) 43-9] 101-1} 100-1] 92-3] 45-39] 44-64 40-52 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.................0.000- 43-1) 44-2) 46-5} 107-1} 105-2] 97-7] 46-16] 46-50] 45-43 
Iron and steel fabrication n.@.8..........0..0se0ce cee eee 43-0} 42-5] 43-2) 103-6] 102-8) 93-2) 44-55) 43-69] 40-26 
Hardware, tools and cutlery........0..0.ccssseeseecens 43-4) 43-5) 43-9) 95-8) 95-0) 85-3) 41-58) 41-33) 37-45 
Foundry and machine shop products................... 44-8) 44-4) 43-7! 106-5} 105-7| 95-7} 47-71] 46-93 41-82 
COG IMOLAL WOU sane ¢ nus tase Ne sere Nara vase otha ais: 42-8) 42-9} 43-0} 97-4! 97-0] 85-6] 41-69] 41-61] 36-81 
“Nonferrous metal products, 5.5. 01-)ris.001s/09%.0.0raes meen 44-4) 44-0) 43-9) 103-7} 103-6] 93-3) 46-04) 45-58) 40-96 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores.............. 44-4) 43-7) 43-8) 116-3) 116-3) 103-1) 51-64) 50-82) 45-16 
Aluminum’ and ts pro ducts ye ase ease sie ceive sees neee 46-7} 46-0} 45-4) 102-1) 102-9} 93-4) 47-68) 47-33] 42-40 
SSS TAILG! CO DI STs LULL raha ciut heterosis ier sink le acsyoicretncatenpietersious 6 42.9) 42-8! 43-1] 100-2} 99-1) 89-5] 42-99) 42-41] 38-57 
Non-metallic mineral products......... oe areca ane 43-0) 43-0] 43-7| 114-1) 113-0) 97-7} 49-06] 48-59) 42-69 
Petroleum and its products.......100000c0%0 ceseeceesen 42-3] 41-8] 42-1 ae vs a er ae rea 

Tisc : MGB eadin cable conrae 42-4] 41-6) 42-5] 82-3] 81-9 )-3] 34-90] 34-07) 32- 
ieee a oiekesaly sieieiesurecansiese 44-0} 43-5) 43-5) 115-3] 115-2) 103-0] 50-73] 50-07] 44-81 
Cle BER see dines etc SET EU SER ee 40-3) 39-4) 38-9) 127-4) 127-7) 111-9] 51-34) 50-31) 43-53 
IMIGPANTIG Ones fem ote t-aeert tere tua ioaieel ee oistdieoa oles, tera 01 uereishers 46-0} 45-3) 45-7) 114-2) 114-1] 104-4} 52-53 51-69) 47-71 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............00eee0es 44-4) 45-3) 45-9} 99-3! 99-4] 84-6] 44-09] 45-03] 38-83 
Local Transportation?..........0.....000c00ccecrecenenens 45-5) 45-2) 45-4) 97-6] 97-6) 88-4) 44-41) 44-12] 40-13 
Building Construction...................0.0cec eee eee 41-1} 41-7) 40-9) 104-9) 104-7] 96-5) 43-11] 43-66] 39-47 
Highway Construction....................0ce eee ee eee 37-4) 39-1) 36-6} 81-6) 81-0) 74-7) 30-52) 31-67) 27-34 
Services (as indicated below)............ccesssssseaseses 42-5) 41-9 42-4 61-4) G11) 56-0) 26-10) 25-60) 23-74 
43-0} 42-2) 42-9) 60-9} 60-7] 54-7) 26-19] 25-62] 23-47 
el HONS! e010 Cl MES HAIL ATED cats alas ciaraii2's/ 014 widie ov wits ins ster eislors 4 y} OL 2-01 88.6| 25.961 25-64] 24014 

Personal (chiefly aun ries) sce s¢.0.ene ¢.+.c10101+ s0!e'0)e0s'e)s/e:a10 41-4) 41-2) 41-2) 62-7) 62. 58+ : 5 


























* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. ‘ ; 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 


ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. 


Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 


as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows —Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; at Dee. 


1, 1947, the index was 185-2. 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. # For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see [able C-5. 
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-10.— GS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
De eee aa a TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours worked and hourly and weekly wages D.B.S. Real wages computed by Research and Statistics 











Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 














Hy ere? see By orsee A 
Worked ied cory, | Average Peale 
: in, Earnings Cost of Real 
per Week Haraings . . eekly Living Weekly 
arnings Farnings 
cts. $ 
k precedin: 

Na tees 4 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106:8 96-0 111-3 
February 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104°5 
September 44-1 69-2 30°52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 44-7 67-8 30°31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 44-9 67°5 30°31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 44-4 68-4 80-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 43-1 76°3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 43-4 Wied 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 42-5 81-3 34:55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 42-3 82-2 34:77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 43-1 83-4 35,95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 43-2 95-9 41-43 137-1 128-6 106-6 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100.) 
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_ TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 





TABLE C-12.—PEKCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
Where ‘ 


Norz.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0"’ indicates no unemployment. 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Concluded 


Nore.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 


Where “‘-0”' is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 








oe Male Female Total Male Female Total 
February, 1945 84, 761 39, 464 124, 225 54,425 33, 159 87, 584 
Hepriniy, 1946 54, 136 30,078 84, 214 188, 140 45, 563 233, 703 
February, 1947 39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193, 105 
February, 1948... 18,171 16,007 34,178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734. 
March, — 1948... 16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April, 1948 20,475 17, 800 38, 275 150, 032 43, 767 193, 799 
May, 1948 28, 602 21 B30! 49, 937 123, 130 42, 082 165, 212 
June, OA spec cscceoei os occa aioe eN guste ere sie iasevensroraNeinim 37, 126 23, 240 60, 366 92, 606 38, 319 130, 925 
July, QA Sree reyes cre atari va ate: a:atl ete feeeicushatentariaysNetekajare 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
August, MOMS RVers cveyecetetonece, veces eevee caumicteceags oleceaa teens 30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 32, 715 96, 273 
September, e ws See a. terctc..tsiss.src us alcnisrnetiom eae 39, 341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29, 734 88,345 
October, O48 Non cas toe aie e else rae leysitasaincueredniers 41,047 22,.870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
BNO OPIN me LOE Sey rns aialaieeisiei cat rece scone arate ates taraTaragsre 31, 856 18, 595 50,451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
WD SCemMO CEN my OAS Nits racic ais sees e Se Ra Me ane CnaaGte 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37, 408 129, 552 
January, OA GES deren s sreleeraserarctersraeieterayarcboneRieiesele-efo's 11, 996 13, 063 25,059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
February, G49 Gee oa icr. ayaasmeeie Meise siapaecteraute 10,026 12,990 23,016 || 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 





























() Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 


November 25, 1948 


















Industry Male Female | Total . aie 
er- 
Absolute centage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 354 113 467 —394 —45-8 
MO URNS ee crore al tases cheval eiotecesaveves os avevstelane:slecarasei obeys sbalernecavsiahavalotate 1,967 8 1,975 —1,034 —34-4 
PAUL WOO Ger eys stat sporsscvcsciers © s/essle re cmesvsrsinvecte nic repeior cies usrasciers 893 2 895 —1,087 —5A4-9 
UESUERTAD REE Wave Ore ra ialehacat ct rcactcchaces ara sthatsiavaleteeee raise Soe ate At 978 5 983 +94 +10-6 
@therslogain ess jc sere voc onsen vae eee aan CR REN 96 1 97 —41 —29-7 
IMEMIN Sa tecyect eitac-cno issn eos ae se PE he eas alc oe Soe mee Sarne 530 14 544 —160 —22-7 
SGA ee cy esiaiete ne ain eae aieete ae ators See a etecinte 243 1 244 +5 +2-1 
Metallic ores— 
ERR cases le ca arse ro rao byt ne ALTA Here cs chTa Gosleroy oa erate wre AS 10 _ 10 —6 —37°5 
(GOLA Bre serena crcisietnictsrarersineieapele omiavesneyeratem oxcbaentears 123 4 127 —89 —41-2 
NaC Ke] BRR Ae ccthnaecerarcietirer ce arlene nen mete come 39 _ 39 —78 —66-7 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 74 7 81 - 0-0 
Prospectingand oil producing, .....5.0!.0..000s0rne sens 41 2 43 +8 +22-9 
ESTATE ACEMLESING 0, 5 cuerssn en min tircencrewie scum arene foe eee 3,040 4,157 7,197 —2,596 —26-5 
Eoodvand\ kindred! produGte)... ¢oc<:s.atees ass cusnen sean 212 189 401 —469 —53-9 
Woxtilest apparel 16bC icc. oecin siemens wore scan en 380 2,766 3,146 —877 —21-8 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 387 76 463 —273 —37-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 307 180 487 —231 —32-2 
Chemicals and allied products................e2eeceee- 148 103 251 +18 +7-7 
Products and petroleum and coal................0+00+ 24 10 34 —22 —39°3 
RUD Oe DUOCUC ES ween av emcay aeictuciocioaiserte onesie 38 45 83 +10 +13-7 
Leather and products,........... 100 317 417 —176 —29-7 
Stone, clay and glass products..... Fe alah alain actress tones 87 34 121 —130 —51-8 
Lron/andi steel ‘and products... ¢...0<%.v eaeeveceeaoenur. 357 59 416 —103 —19-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products............0..00ee00-- 143 84 227 —66 —22-5 
Machinery, namin tetne «tne racen uation antesae ears 243 54 297 —31 —9-5 
Electrical equipment and products................0.00- 188 104 292 +17 +6:2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 426 136 562 —263 —31-9 
Constrictlomiee: pacer nner cave an sera one tain eiee one 1,587 23 1,590 —1,198 —43-0 
Transportation and Storage....................0.0..000.. 592 56 648 —102 —13-6 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 180 255 435 —69 —13-7 
PETA reat eRe eso ose Sea ata net clo nateleterera cas Oe 1,448 1,491 25939 —2,304 —44-0 
Wiha lesa loner ices retaaizian Aetate runnin naee een pune 516 310 826 —304 —26-9 
At erence detects ore asin roe Meta e erwin tt TO STINE 932 1,181 2,113 —2,000 —48-6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate...................0..... 704 674 1,378 —41 —2-9 
SSODVACE Werte state toc srere! ccorayaheteccus Wee uconher dave Acteleyoasrdee misses lara 1,724 6,346 8,070 —1,501 —15-7 
Public... eheeeisteyshexes she fare: ocslaxs\s ohotspatersie ave aisista erecta cic. apeetttee 542 530 1,072 —336 —23-9 
DOMESTIC H Ay etait to sita connie ateiaaieet te hice 43 3,457 3,500 —248 —6:6 
Personal... SA erates aieironraout eae eaok eck ona ee 500 2,156 2,656 —632 —19-2 
Otherisenvices ens stayin ene eee 639 203 842 —285 —25°3 
ATG us tries ee secret eee ce cee ee ee 12,106 13,137 25,243 —9,399 —27-1 


a a ee he SE Sg 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























7 Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 787 275 1,062 3, 235 722 3,957 
Glericall Workers sencntra nines cma geraeiste cake nok achuot rlace 990 2,729 3,719 5, 893 8,872 14, 765 
Sales Workers! cue acdetn ace anc acl ccm mena cdtolen si 1,318 624 1,942 3,412 4, 244 7,656 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 683 5, 293 5,976 11,393 i, 759 18, 152 
SGamlensocicc,. seca oa Seo ean ones oe Ber Weckisecdtaaveae 82 2,588 11 2,549 
Aeriguiture and FISHING. 1.0 os)sa ee sei cae davis whelenloes« 365 16 381 1,916 673 2,589 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers...........000.000. 6,428 2,886 9,314 61,495 6, 671 68, 166 
Food and kindred products,...i.. 5.200000. aewaes 41 56 97 1,185 622 1,757 

PV EXIICS s(GlOtMIN Gs i SECS... «cana s Siasiciave saree wuaere Aen 220 2,251 2,471 878 3, 106 3,984 
Lumber‘and wood products: < oj. cscs siinaseese 2,035 6 2,041 5, 821 87 5, 908 
Pulp, paper and printing......0ccs.ssncscnewssans 10 24 384 333 132 465 
Deather and PrOGUCtS ss ws.scccs etiasre cde sais as owls seievicags 63 207 270 896 283 1,179 
Stone, clay and glass products..................- 55 1 56 191 14 205 
Metal worloingeae .negeriee sraaiercieee aiaigis s-a/slatina’s cuter 693 16 709 7, 538 304 7,835 
Mleetri¢all.sace ART Ma elas wean Gio era ciemiatia nae 137 20 157 867 160 1,027 
Transportation equipment, 0.¢.C.............00 05 de tantecsrspanmh sxcsans 27 2,799 197 2,996 
INET Be cosnakse chele sentence ESTE Seal suacadyeaisiary oxaevevs SSS) lisctamute care 388 G27 I Niaecserreteree 627 
NERA CEG MON Re acne toe se cpa kal aniawauiatcearne aieilk BTR: lsiassaoteteacens 1,158 16,798 4 16, 802 
Transportation (except seamen)..............2..- 411 5 416 9,339 30 9,369 
Communications and public utility.............. DE Iaseensinanie 51 227 2 229 
EAGLE GEN SEPWICG sic guia nye teen stun earn davindts wise 85 194 279 1, 147 546 1, 693 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.................. 903 74 977 8, 802 1,047 9,849 
POLSUNen. «fe as acd sacs an MER PNG eee nena 29 8 37 1, 255 102 1,357 
FADO UCD ULC ES iroraye eel crests sees essisis leva lacbee aisyatatanguol cise, <@yprebs 122 24 146 2,849 35 2,884 
Uns killed Workersey cess sie 5905 saveienn «sii Scisiassensisrecis 1,343 1, 240 2,583 60, 592 8, 233 68, 825 
HOOGANG! LODACCON. acinus nieas a G ons meter yecceeutins 36 90 126 1,899 1, 847 3,746 
Lumber and lumber products.............-.2.0-- 119 9 128 4,161 367 4,528 
Metallworleing: 26, aepe cen «Sas natrosis re vials erases Gate 120 47 167 1,692 117 1, 809 
OnE ERU COM sohscta ciccic odie ale, Heston tiiakoarsitele aretavers WOT Nisa itece ssece% 197 LD O08% iIlssecesere oar 11,008 
Ofpbernmskalled! Workersa cic ness ovesseiycoctevayers stoves 871 1,094 1,965 41, $32 5, 902 47, 734 
BUM sed Leave rete ts a ortiz tera aici teeraOW snc tiena/o eae. canis narnia 11,996 13, 063 25,059 | 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 




















TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
































* Weekly Average 
Industr Vacancies Place- 
. Notified Referrals ments 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............-.seecse ee cee cette eet n eee ee eee eene es 260 273 216 
GD ee ae cri arauscm bist wre anne sh isle aye, o.90e18 9:8 ohn BISGyo10 ole: dcehoyoisnlns hes Wioshapaatsnaseratatays 635 477 368 
IMMA aj accraevie Sloe sieeve las = ecwsloieleraravandandrelGlsie eitcaye whe aoini aie foal sua arevin ora valine aan ieieie 167 141 101 
Arba GUY se Aehedcsasia diacetons oc a Busia « euclé evelalned via habia ade Rie ne oie jeloiois aye Picts la elsininsrs 3, 065 3,128 2,067 
Food and kindred products........-000.00 ccc ne ce cea cece ns ewese en eneeseene 406 484 342 
Textiles, Apparel, CC. osc sce erie uiriee an ee nee da mala leanne ioe vieieisisiaveiaisie graeieraiae 650 ole 307 
Lumber and finished lumber products........--..++-scerseeeeeeeeeeeereees 362 382 286 
Pulp and paper products and printing..........0s-0s eerste rere e eee eens re 234 234 163 
Chemicals and allied products..........0ccccereeeec tees cere rece eeneneeenes 136 138 80 
Products of petroleum and Coal...........:.e eee ce eee eee e tee e eee nee 13 18 H 
Rib ber DrOucts si anuies sivie.e dele sin canoes dieeuie woe eleisiaseipibieleta eee /aeidie Oe a cid oe 49 ac a 
Leather and products......6-+cecesecscceet teers enews ncneeeeeneneaneceeees 113 14 a 
Stone, clay and glass products...........0es cere reer terete een e ener e eres 75 ne ie 
Iron and steel and products..........00+seee rere rete eee nee ners eeeeneeres 213 a i 
Non-ferrous metals and products 148 8 
Machinery. cen c aqdasce tes auiacre 166 189 109 
Electrical equipment and products........+--.6. ssc cree teeter e eee e teens 153 ae oe 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.......-...+s+++++seeee- 347 6 
GS TLC ELOTAE  e eMravce soe as ah cera nea esa ow OVO aon oa ong ocelot wvarby el puenevaseTa © 5 dl, oe 1, a is a 
Transportation and Storage....... Flu stanaeimaneie emt lewiae:s arlondiinatenaelieaie de 5 es 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............:.-seeeeeee eee e eee ee ees 139 ey 
PST ALCLS eee Nee halt aces ae Gieseeave ta wig Anna tt 6 9H ionatTpae ekesiayaierays BULA, sre, bane GT ienkNG axe 2,137 230) a 
Finance, Insurance, Real Hstate...........cse cee tect ene eens eee en een eneees ‘i 270 Fi oan te 
TE ta aN Ns I ade estas Neu ite es taueka aca beap sex wie leiny eearana ay anern)s oS austin ene bea slay erait 734 5 
PAA ALUSCELOS ot oocrcaee eeolessecuain sch gpeneoere atheoimic DE a we basen a Tea bg ereraleistsiers) ele 49 Oe 13, 560 14,015 10,081 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 30, 1948 





















Vacancies 
Office Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Prince Edward Island.................. 411 97 
Charlottetown /h.. asccesosns cocoons. 140 84 
Summerside.csy saacnions ee csi senienes 271 13 
INGVAS COUR acc nedewn co ceece eile: 1,700 594 
(Amherst siacace avec ecch ee oor eee Me Etats 
Bridgewater 27 17 
Halifaxc aston tone ce moreno nenae 848 374 
Inverness..... 17 1 
Kentville 54 43 
Liverpool 52 19 
iNew Glaszowascetenmccicinnsneenan 218 34 
Spring nile ews. concn e oc ea eer ee 14 3 
300 58 
100 40 
26 5 
Newwi Bruns With, .00- acces acc caeicsters 1,681 679 
Bathurstedacan nian choo ties 26 32 
Campbelltonsma. asset ence neti 124 32 
FiGmMINASTON: soe eenecen ee accion sls L8ail Reece 
Te cleriGtOnh.tn crete moan cn 169 42 
intOs case verse 106 67 
Monctoncs.e....- 540 298 
Newecastle.... oe 99 34 
Saint ohnwesecnecekecnencacee eee nice 473 140 
Btastephonenss she Mane oben ls ee 15 8 
SUBsExe Mess coe ciclo tsetse er eres 64 20 
Wioodstoclavatinsmntemerccienimen ceed eie 47 6 
Quieh Cena tee kak erence See haere 13,188 6,986 
ASD EStOS Mon wast Guale ole tieietiners oie draioeriais 2 12 
IBeauharnois sre osname anoeeneleucenios 
Buckingham, 
Causapscal.....e...0c6-s 
Chhandleryces stem josey 
Chicoubimslwes es cersctnentscn eect 
Dol beaut neste ac. theGeis cayenne sen 
Drummondville 
Harms yess deees cies 
Gran bye pone nection tones cacemen entices 
AW tere eitiieticwniainacarean those ete 
DON ELCO Marte cla metaliiseniaee sae eaters 
Ma ChiUterscusit,teek ine cane 
La Malbaie 
La Tuque 
Bre VAs depo se erates s ba aryeeahioione ve eeioe 
IIE ola Gere Aa Ee ey ae ae 
Mecanitio nnn na omni kes econ en 
Moun tetra lnior sesh atte scm amentaneacete tis 
IMiontmisony sora tonaucijomens cme nnienien 
Micnitresieetne tae ohn ep cea eie ae acre 
Ouebeoasqey euins senate atnen ee 
ULELOUSIKL ay wrser tissue atom ccicet cvenirntek 
Riviere du Loup............ 
AVOUY Ene cer erie lease 
Ste: Agathe. \ 0.0... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 
Ste. Therese.......... 
St. Georges de Beauce 
Sti Hyacinthe. ts scscnnene 
Bus deamsgeee aaseohsenhxgeeas eicmedtenes 


Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 


Welleyfieldann scone ane 
Wictoria vallossenec a ceacecse enna. 


29,304 12,187 
58 





228 62 
374 115 
90 28 
63 48 
361 120 
108 19 
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Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


47,945 
221 
213 
263 
296 
494 

2,909 
166 
485 

62 
935 

1,007 
607 
194 
552 
389 
991 
301 
447 
189 
457 

16,139 

6,005 
415 
698 
466 
276 
243 
512 
283 
442 

2009 

1,144 
295 

i, 085 

1, 648 

1, 640 
460 

1, 662 
388 
490 
567 


55,810 
126 
440 
584 
241 
123 
663 
372 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


12,689 
20 
69 
67 
23 
21 

193 
9 
116 
14 
71 
203 
134 


Applicants 
Placements 
Regular | Casual 
139 261 
91 46 
48 215 
954 364 
27 14 
20 7 
457 155 
LO: Seesescek te 
23 5 
29 4 
114 76 
10) Ieee Oeaee 
181 98 
52 4 
26 il 
1,102 259 
18 3 
69 40 
13: eee 
116 7 
SZ iliac cae 
358 94 
G8 Noes ten ee 
277 101 
Dil eee ee 
40 3 
44 11 
7,469 $16 
16 1 
BZ Ali ccyereeketore 
39 8 
Del akwlsecemrel 
LD Wickatate ats 
128: WV eereraee - 
5 1 
WBis ore teeter sere 
DS 8 Sonronnete 
45 6 
131 12 
81 4 
26 2 
UGialavssterseieens 
136 7 
ODA | icevereietpeve 
iS Mele evares aha 
24 4 
DOM Ratersrecsercine 
Dee Semchecs = 
4, 268 644 
738 16 
Ft Ssrcceacatgee 6 
3 2 
104 19 
TB! creatoere citer, 
25 4 
G5. |iniemecee 
BGM soccer: 
52 5 
2) rattan 
128 1 
2 2 
iY fal Aer ei Rye 
435 133 
Gel Wiener. 
83 4 
123 19 
70 14 
75 8 
13s \eelersteraietree 
16,611 4,245 
40 2 
154 10 
219 100 
53 2 
32 1 
184 33 
61 21 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 30, 1948 


ee I 
ee 


Office 


Garleton Place ciscassicciteera sissies ere elses 
Chat harass Serefecicisis cis icvas ors aeinreto ators, eiaveiers 
Cobourg se cassis ase salsiale.siviaiosassisteve slerouehelere 
Collingwood: Fasc 1 sachin te weenie neues 
Cornwall. Qgnset acs chaesisais sisiespeelilel 


rallies Masini seiresieh er ere nines acces oan 
Gananoque 
Goderich. . 
Guelph.... 
EF aT LONE je ie eis aiatecovses ciclo ae oer 
TPR WKOSDURY iene soc cone tus wile tines eons eine 
png ersoll’s ..x.co erachitesleeeiiemies weasels 2 
NS USKASTN  Jaleyaresece Os cis estore aia. tiosn lee Sees 
ES COTS vate ce otis alee ciel aivieidtereigiastaleisisine 4 
MEG SS GOWI oe ayers wiecoress/escip, aisle a eisiaiatel ela ezelorsis's 





WOGININGLON - aciocecmuon ese acas wees ater 
Tite ABAVY, ceiereteye s <8 euatels, oslo siawianeys Gis-gra.s 
WASHOWElcc creche nee osipa ce aeaee emome ser 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Reported | Unfill Regis- 
grorted | Unfilled | “iered |Relerred|  piacomenta _ | Uselaced 
period | period | GUTIME | vacancies ano 
period Regular | Casual P 
62 11 113 75 BaP IS overs 97 
365 54 792 379 233 67 544 
92 31 149 91 68 9 70 
76 21 269 68 Srl Cegareaectent 333 
201 29 1,081 211 131 59 1, 405 
13 6 266 124 98 3 225 
132 44 249 129 91 8 187 
321 64 1,127 281 174 38 1,096 
341 210 251 191 167 7 131 
63 4 126 74 38 19 140 
65 59 133 39 38) [acne aa 178 
352 201 520 356 173 9 327 
1, 922 810 4,193 2,432 892 505 3,449 
41 14 321 33 19 2 539 
145 37 342 269 225 28 97 
64 15 125 69 49 2 97 
63 67 156 50 Bt Savneeeene 217 
351 49 1,069 419 279 49 865 
172 52 614 204 84 18 544 
475 305 673 481 315 1 458 
90 14 462 131 81 6 451 
73 17 254 92 56 7 258 
39 35 96 43 20 2 104 
1,564 658 2,121 1,661 815 263 1, 220 
107 31 574 135 100 an eaee 517 
21 13 134 27 201 | anne tte 167 
488 145 779 479 367 1 544 
234 56 588 267 129 39 677 
261 73 466 177 162 25 398 
184 29 381 210 165 9 390 
338 111 3, 637 374 252 27 4102 
1,383 449 2,905 1,336 730 214 2, 659 
91 12 605 108 59 12 709 
AA eget 184 20 10 8 191 
235 60 466 207 AOL [Re cece 281 
98 1 218 122 97 2 145 
245 100 663 286 185 2 814 
23 14 128 23 Ae ee eee 233 
723 134 1, 236 350 227 105 1,219 
90 44 287 104 51 25 370 
10 10 62 24 17 2 42 
8) IR caacciees 61 i BM ercnae ene l\tacsae a rooee 
186 66 190 126 99 3 101 
365 102 1,156 347 246 40 1, 617 
165 67 310 206 125 8 214 
227 86 650 364 265 11 582 
384 134 615 397 DOS ae cet: 465 
84 36 306 89 46 16 280 
4 1 36 2 1 1 33 
97 27 194 145 on laeaneeeet 135 
177 84 443 184 78 65 316 
65 12 197 66 65 1 237 
809 205 1,101 mo 436 170 683 
488 105 890 492 342 43 780 
11,009 6, 158 12, 987 9,979 5, 515 1, 692 8, 902 
76 29 294 106 TT Noses ee 324 
30 45 107 41 ONT | oe rae 148 
61 3 225 77 38 13 273 
346 73 643 361 198 43 776 
244 58 296 260 150) | joceataset 200 
1, 287 2038 3, 456 1,494 714 387 3,796 
152 141 289 148 84 7 2 
4,860 1,550 | 12,600 6,080 2,275 2,328 10,209 
455 225 709 494 D6 ‘strana 
64 14 247 103 Be lhe ereee 246 
99 41 141 117 62 16 60 
13 44 379 131 52 36 394 
23 26 50 13 7 |e eee 57 
4,085 1, 200 10, 474 5, 222 1,819 2,276 8, 883 
1,969 565 6,859 2,206 958 bul 7,157 
41 20 176 48 Soh ie eee 150 
243 64 944 257 137 49 908 
76 17 338 89 49 7 448 
125 48 566 157 66 23 743 
800 188 1,991 921 386 247 1,706 
468 112 1,641 542 174 163 1,996 
61 53 437 52 Bbilllemmeteeee 449 
55 10 150 48 26 7 136 
100 53 616 92 53 15 621 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 30, 1948 








































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of ave ed to | Placements end of 
period period D etiod vacancies! Resular | Casual period 

AMD erin eae tigscpiat:. deaiocaesconuemilsnees 4,956 1,449 9,428 5,063 3,036 WAT 6,910 
Blairmore ste T7i 101 89 5 45 67 
Calgary 1, 605 462 3,340 1, 826 922 356 2,747 
Drumheller 87 24 127 5 67) laure aeneathe 90 
Edmonton 2,376 526 4,415 2,561 1,485 366 2,772 
FS On Sarthe clay Oe oases ee eee ion 246 117 140 12 1SO) hereon ten 42 
Lethbridge caccmonoacenoecceonne 278 75 796 272 185 24 681 
IMedicinetEat tieraccecnnchi cicencictoaticns 88 112 301 78 BG! lai dempecat os 349 
Ved FD) or yorer. wigs, so Seisiercuare teres Oe 105 32 220 86 87h. | eee ences 162 

British Columbia....................... 9,730 1,394 32,532 10,808 6,871 1,357 37,404 
@hailliwack wi sgatece eactienoreneseoenen 115 6 814 128 105 10 933 
Wourtenayatess sceneries omnes: 33 th 883 29° DT lena hemeane 1,142 
Cranbrook eaancnes see ncceneen 31 5 326 64 37 2 359 
Dawson Creek... cececine ce eciseeaiowt vee 114 20 139 111 TUS al yee eeneerecs 40 
Duncan... .% ee 51 21 716 39 27 2 850 
Ia OOS sane ie clereciolsrovic sine Geis oases 74 8 412 57 Seulement 386 
Kelowna soeciinn oehsene asinine sinwaianne lena 84 2 779 141 72 8 876 
INANAIIIOS a os serene neice ete sles siavelanios 105 12 1, 286 114 23 62 1,377 
INielSOn jee itetois oie 051g ois wieete disse erect 141 24 492 141 DLO ® ll tekeeracsitees 483 
New Westminster: nic en acwe oneic ccn esc 484 109 3, 664 602 292 149 5, 249 
INorthi Vancouy eres cjiecscncicacen cc ceess 313 16 1,130 312 141 136 1, 263 
Henticton Sas ccipeincunce econ orth 48 3 571 50 38 650 
BortrAlbeornim ems tearce rem eo oneene 92 14 571 105 62 1 504 
Prince i@eorgescctensn cares torenanecnn 554 108 679 622 411 49 317 
PrNCeARUpertssseencnesicaniccnins nent 82 3 342 103 73 5 594 
Princeton cack cosa eo neces ca ee 38 3 130 44 26 6 151 
Drei cccre 82 16 261 122 65 281 
Vancouver. 6, 020 777 16, 367 6, 644 4, 238 779 18, 495 

enon... 41 25 507 27 24 818 
Victoria... D177 207 2,280 1, 293 889 137 2,462 
Whitehorse 51 8 183 60 35 184 

Canad agree ence onsts oc aoe cece ae en 67,799 25,501 | 180,590 70,077 39,415 10,988 186,732 
Melle pemeycieistetstaittetsinaie aise ac cecie homens ate 41,078 12,345 142,519 44,000 26, 887 6,041 150, 546 
MOM AlEB Hay ens wyecisiteton.aeoese aie oui ate 26, 721 13, 156 38, 071 26,077 12,528 4,947 36, 186 

TABLE D-6—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
568, 695 262), 767 831 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895,621 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 
1, 583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
1,464 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1947 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 















































1947 1948 

Region Employers aes Employers Tanned 
Registered Resistered Registered Registered 
BEET En oat OMe Pd PORE 4, IRA RO cud Jeon te Sas arty 14,320 | 239,301 15,775 | 250,552 
head Se ae cE ca ae coe etd ona 48,993 | 896,547 55,307 | 995,003 
ONCE as REN Brecon cao Ga dane: 69,417 | 1,289,939 76,433 | 1,386,421 
Baile sie. eet te tea eae ae es cies cash khan es 34, 462 83, 192 39,705 | 536,392 
Pict eens Ge ee oe eee eae 207494 | 329,901 24,073 | 373,064 
Datel or Wana ane ens 187,686 | 3,238,880 | 211,293 | 3,550,432 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1948 : 
Se 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 rai 
Mee eae ens 6s) [sores 4,637 | 11,751 | ° 20,412] 71,932 | 63,681 | 109,311 
663 | 4/822 | 12/284] 14/990 | 59/098 | 47,141 | 88,016 
4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307] 50,706] 43,675 | 76,248 
2/925 | 3.953 6,463 81430 | 35,781 | 35,8594 59,265 
2'799 | 2,097] 43654] 81825 | 34.777 | 27/603 | 42,257 
4’ 629 1772 | 3,296} 10,857 | 30,646 | 21/365 | 39,644 
; 2) 668 1.087} 3/106] 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034] 38°790 
Maar Cee ene ane ote ie kesh, 1) 855 11370 | 3/241| 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281] 32/182 
September) cise eee ee 1/118 1013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 25'847] 33,036 
Dictate Od Be er is eects 1058 1,475 6/222 | 36,717] 34/891 | 34,743 | 43/620 
Mloweniben.o: leno geside anes ees 11748 | 2:896| 11,798 | 53,325| 37,111 | 47/372] 73,119 
Weegee ees Uk eetccces 3,337 6.562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52/479 | 79,849 | 114/506 
anh pe ag i Oe chy Sea 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 





TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1948 














Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 


























previous months) 
Province 
Entitled | 55°? | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to i to Pending 
Benefit Benahit Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 981 650 259 72 695 161 3 221 
INOW SCO isn careisieioie staicieneiele.e 6,442 8,917 1, 964 561 4, 660 1, 247 54 }, 793 
New Brunswick............... 5, 049 38, 133 1,518 398 3, 894 972 14 1,193 
REBOOT i: dolaes meee s oaniniers ae 36, 028 24, 200 9, 207 2,621 22, 933 5, 422 296 13, 358 
Ota endows ieaieneinesiana 29,641 17, 302 9,981 2,358 21,774 5,328 300 7,195 
IME AMI LOD B)etaiciays via!btornjore lo teleloypieteiois 6,421 3,815 1,909 697 4,505 1, 224 88 1,494 
Saskatchewannnsccccccvtnelses 4,153 2,798 1,069 286 3,035 779 37 1,418 
PRN EORED. «,c1a/e'slota/s sierdciarsvstararsaleae 4,605 3,007 1,214 384 3,341 804 41 1, 156 
British Columbia.............- 21, 186 13, 879 6,117 1,190 15,699 8, 255 120 7,396 
Total, Canada, December, 1948} 114, 506 72,701 33, 238 8, 567 80,266 |19,192 (1) 953 35, 224 
Total, Canada, November, 1948] 73,119 42,405 24,021 6, 693 48,774 |13,499 (2) 793 21,734 
Total, Canada, December, 1947| 79,849 56,670 16, 908 6,271 46,846 |15,784 (3) 1,001 38, 808 





(1) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted, 
(2) In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 256 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
























Cumu- 
Month of | Month of lative 
: Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December | December Chien 
1947 1948 uy 
Fiscal 
Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..............0.0000005 7, 854 10, 152 41,424 
INoticapable:of and not availablefor works, 350.55 veneers se<seree sicies eee oracle wate ease 548 582 5, 784 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute......... en 793 150 1,709 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity t ae 987 894 14, 790 
Discharged formmiscon duchess waco ven cio cto ete slot sea aiaavolelsteibiatateth eieteeis tse ete 476 708 4,783 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............0 0c cece eee ees 3,304 4, 261 a 244 
GEOR TORSO GE es, sj Sehascse sreraon elo korn ovo Tok EIS es SP Gaus See haLN ATG Rahat ese La eR ES 1,822 2,445 21,978 
FE OU Ris el TS Bisik Saw ie IND SAR SIRS eae epee See neki a icin ales ero 15, 784 19, 192 118,712 








(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—NUMBERS OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
DECEMBER, 1948 


























Number 
Nempe Com- Number Amount 
Provi Berens = mencing of Days of Benefit 
TOWANCE. Duri Benefit Benefit Paid 
Mok During Paid (in Dollars) 
on Month 

Ibrince ud wardilsland 2... ones sect ae ccine senate aaciraate re 794 487 11, 367 22,650 
INOW ARCO Ulver em Aer cys ereir ai sis a cee g tiaroast oer aria en ei aaa 5, 994 3,383 106, 178 226, 085 
ING eras EUS INVA Kester 4- hur a dystenel ois. eusieussteh ovo car edsigtors wechoterotnre niGu cl etellevelnvele 3, 834 2,840 72,649 157, 433 
Que been ges Sec eicyA ica Roncyay esis iye astro re eather haVER 1sIeis SAM ee 31,711 16,070 525, 631 1,091, 240 
OT errr te Tees etetes store: oon Sheree tee ea nyere aes SINS ee as Io iss 24, 620 13, 722 411,451 866, 302 
Manitobarc..caemanooecaiseccc See EO EE nae 5, 762 3,312 91,974 195, 211 
DAskacchewanleme deer eaee coe cee ced caren heme st ert t eaerae anioee 4,120 2,523 62,736 134, 789 
UAllib eben arse tectrer ec ieciTaA nals ea ihe anata cieth ae oer 4,575 2,485 58, 447 127,695 
Siibisb Colum bia ac ccreele tates soi oe on eet bioelncie icles 18, 392 11,118 |* 347,371 770, 750 
Total, Canada, December, 1948...............0cee0e0: 99, 802 55, 940 1, 687, 804 3,592, 155 

Total, Canada, November, 1948............00cscees0- 64, 960 37, 953 1,106, 864 2, 283, 383 

Total; Canada, December, 1947. ....6..ccaie pascie eve « eerme 69, 097 36, 543 1,315,282 | 2,544,796 








TABLE E-6.— PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1948 






































6 days = a 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and eae oe a 48 7 72 and 

under ays Bs ays Gaye over 
Prince Edward Island 1,222 424 227 245 210 43 73 
(Wales nea eice ieiiamer aisle atslels saree 1,036 376 201 214 171 27 47 
Female 186 48 26 31 39 16 26 
Nova Scotia 8, 842 2,284 1,12 1, 656 1,597 729 1,453 
WMislle terconeeen ercancet le ter-ssisaminrnee eee 7,727 2,081 1,031 1,513 1,383 584 1, 135 
Female 1,115 203 92 143 214 145 318 
New Brunswick 6, 656 1,748 921 1,347 1,360 490 790 
IMalensqnamrrsca Stirs iso aris vie comin 5, 761 1, 547 821 1, 230 esa: 387 599 
Female 895 201 100 117 183 103 191 
@uebecr sie epioa-cisnrancutnceauincurnn neon 48, 062 13,358 7,270 9,360 8,322 4,006 5,746 
Malema ety ei vaccts aati aoa ee 39,554 11,382 6,405 8,358 7,003 3, 044 3, 362 
Female 8,508 1,976 865 1,002 1,319 962 2,384 
ONCANIO Ne a -csionc Rass acc scenic: 36, 913 12,658 5, 749 6, 244 5, 598 2,682 3, 982 
Mallormerroae cna aier tent nee 29,311 11,041 5, 103 5,078 4,048 1, 658 2,383 
Female 7,602 1,617 646 1, 166 1, 550 1,024 1,599 
Manitoba........ 7,460 2,541 939 1,446 1,383 391 760 
Males are. ..ch 5, 706 1,816 790 1, 259 1,085 245 511 
Female 1,754 725 149 187 298 146 249 
Saskatchewan 5,481 1,498 844 1,358 1, 129 302 350 
IM alee meclarsninie tiie ce acon cieaaonen 4,594 1, 236 757 1, 203 965 216 217 
Female 887 262 87 155 164 86 133 
PNUD OG Uae ae Celasyecine ig aa¥ecsoe cvilaiclecor ieee 6,398 1,729 1,875 1, 220 863 289 422 
Walle eerie ci cers cre tere rete nacanie enn veier: 5, 606 1,507 1,785 1, 103 714 191 306 
_ Female : 792 222 90 117 149 98 116 
British Columbia 29, 890 6,495 4,996 7,209 6, 636 2,140 2,414 
Male Fatectrieijasictersuian sain aes teen 25, 232 5,481 4,347 6, 223 5, 689 1, 668 1,824 
Female 4,658 1,014 649 986 947 472 590 
RODAUS phir nite ctoeicce cert 150, 924 42,735 23,944 80,085 27,098 11,072 15,990 
MAtRE......... 124, 527 36, 467 21, 240 26,181 22,235 8,020 10, 384 





26,397 6, 268 2,704 3, 904 4, 863 3,052 5, 606 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month = 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 



























ercent- |——-———-_— 
E age ’ Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August, 1,] Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75+4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114°5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97°8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
0-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
6+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
8-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
8:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
2-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132+1 
Anh 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
18-9 119-9 1382-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126+4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
24-6 125-6 144.7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24°56 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Octoberssaatnesen. 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November.......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
279 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
29:6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 187-2 116-3 142-3 
82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
83°8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
85°56 136°6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
88-3 189-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
42°85 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
44°8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
4%+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161;2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
62-1 153°3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
63+1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
56-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Octobereiseen sents 68°38 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 58°38 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December.......... 57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 
VANUSTV vet slemeelene 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926—100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services, 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1949 


(Base:—August, 1939100) 
eeeeseseseaoaoeoeo*T‘“eqOQOQquouououmummmmeeeee eee 








So «| Beenebe pos 
Tova ocei ia a. Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and Misesilee 
1948 1948 1949 Services 
elaltiaxSeciteaeiee 143-2 150-8 152-3 200-3 109-1 131-5 189-7 155-3 120-2 
Saint John... .o6.:<. 146-8 155-5 156-2 195-0 113-8 135-1 189-1 155-8 125-8 
Montreal............ 151-3 161-5 162-3 211-2 117-+4 126°+5 174-6 171-0 123-0 
MOrontossniccsncaiescids 145-8 154-5 155-0 195-2 118-2 145-0 182-6 163-1 125-2 
Winnipeg. osccc.4 26's 142-8 152-2 153-4 199-7 114-4 120-6 173-0 171-0 121-2 
Saskatoon.......... 151-1 161-6 162-0 212-0 121-9 139-4 185-9 172-7 119-9 
Edmonton.......... 143-8 153-6 154-5 205-9 108-7 114-6 185-7 163-5 123-1 
Vancouver.......... 147-8 160-8 160-8 207-4 112-1 138-9 192-9 162-6 128-9 


—_—_  mn— SO——————————— — — — ———————— 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 








Price 
Commodities* Per Dec. Aug. Dec. Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
1941 1945 1945 1948 1948 1949 1949 





Beef sirlomi shea ls armins)sisieee aieaiss sensi Ge necien lb. 120- 154+ 154+ 251 248-4 251- 70-1 
Beet wroundistenle: mheaisnaehicaenemechcaceciere. lb. 125: 167 167- 279 276°8 | 280- 66-4 
‘Beeler bi roashesenee cease tslteoineatsioneance lb. 125- 174 174- 279 278-3 281- 64-8 
Beal plage sme ccaviecito ce iclcnen cena ance ee lb. 132- 161 162- 296 295 301- 47-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless. i... scice cesses cas cscens lb. 136: 168 168 328 328 333 - 45-6 
Weal, tront, roll; WOnGlessscccon verse aoe cil rece es lb. 139- 174 174- 300 303 31l- 52-7 
Rambler noah acne nececearcciiee nt senor s ae.eis lb. 109+ 164 152- 231 232 238 67-8 
Pork, fresh loins; centre-cut. oo ..cc esse en's eoass lb. 125- 143 143 236 229 228. 62-1 






Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off..............+.-. lb. 127- 256: 


























ii 8 8 6 3 

i 9 9 “7 2 

5 38 3 “6 7 

7 “6 3 “9 “6 3 

4 3 3 “T ‘7 9 

3 “0 0 6 0 8 

9 “4 8 3 “0 7 

3 8 8 os) “2 5 

0 “4 “4 4 ‘7 2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on nen lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 233-8 | 232-0] 231-4 73-8 
ar Ge Mure: aes oiiaae amie cileaaieiale nu iets Bay Ds 151°3 157-9 159-6 325-4 326-3 323-7 36-9 
Shortening, Vegetables. .s.cece 00s cs s.clse.c.eiaiee.e/910 lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 284-7 283 +3 281-3 40-5 
Hig PA LTAMO? SA 4 LATE! araleishitetsic.csrereloletaserovelelojeielele doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 243-8 | 212-6 | 200-8 62-5 
NTT Se as alevsceleyoteretn loon soe orate op tava oli alocornstovacosan qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 160°5 160-5 161°5 17-6 
Butter, Creamery, DING. 6 oc00 nec ccveveecesens lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 267-8 267-8 267°4 73-0 
Wheese: plain, mala 4, Ua cesy sipeove ne ac tame curnieter pkg. 174°6 164-4 165-4 227-5 229-0 229-7 30-7 
Bread, plain white, wrapped ........0.00cctsees Ib. 106 +5 106-3 106-3 150-8 150-8 152-4 9-6 
lounge bi gra Gest ersarcewiasacieseiateuio sisecvi sie enodvte lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
RGUEd Oats) DACKASES arsisteislatsists are sievsisiow en's ararstesa lb. 112-0 | 114-0 114-0 | 152-0] 153-6 153-6 9-7 
Cormtla kes (802: a soi sat rninn oem eieeeceretes pkg. 101-0 100-0 100-0 162-0 162-0 162-0 14-9 
"FOMAtOCS, CAUNGA, 24'S) oc « s:cccee vleeewsiaees sacs tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 229-2 224-5 221-7 23-5 
OAS, CABO, (218i clsvouye sya/ere a: a '4/0, se Wes oo evsialoroelnversts tin 117-5 121-7 Ih] 150-0 150-0 150-0 18-0 
Corn ieamned 248.8, cto ersaia twist ete 1) aiels/a neice nts tin 128-3 132+7 132-7 188-5 187-6 186-7 21-1 
HES CANT Spns LT Y/- ayn raayoinea cacao stele nia ae ueee es sherelo) orese Glee lb. 129-4 133:3 183-3 | 288+:2 | 280-4 | 278-4 14-2 
DAT OTS Se aie stat Tarats oh sicralelaie eiacaiavat ta Siosajese'si ois ese serene lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 124-5 124-5 124-5 6-1 
POTATOES saan ciacare reroeie avecetel arses Gicrae oye ciRaulersse vietee 10 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 1409 140-4 141:3 80-9 
iPrTiess MOUs, y . dyavotaicie: dlelecsracese acep'a alvtors hvala aivels S10 lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 174-6 177-2 178-9 20-4 
Raisins, seedless nibUlk an ca cieiewne seme sins cesien lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 131-1 129-1 127-8 19-3 
Orang esissr meee arene rates olste esas tie tele cel teiacs alavsieians doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 125°3 125-3 125-3 36-7 
MOTLTONS): tele teleretoroievere tere eiaierasert ial eisietava oj aveveisysleveveieiayess doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 146-8 142-2 139+1 45-2 
JAM, SULA WDOLIY,;, UG OZearacistero aisle tracave sere o:v0fe 8s jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 150-4 150°4 150-4 24-7 
Peaches 220020. 27.ansnine «ect erenie aa aohiieieiste ; tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 148-7 146-7 146-2 28-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 145-8 145-8 145-8 19-8 
COM SYLUD je IDs, dicidthae erase navikje meV s vie et aarete tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 189-2 186-9 185-7 31-8 
DUPATE CVANUIAGOM. cates vic\eior clockersiciaistaincrienee oats lb. 132-3 132-3 | 132-3 149-2 | 149-2} 150-8 9°8 
Bars sell OW iss cpete.crestaiers:systsiccarelreVarejsinvelee oveleio: 9s) lb. 131:3 134-9 | 134-9 | 154-0 154-0 | 155-6 9-8 
CQO LR Ce re chare ered ra satey crave vsayach\s nla afa te Susi verstaroys jaraver overs lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 | 185-5 186-1 186 +7 63-1 
Thea black, $ UD scacsmanoveecretuon seacnasew: selelae pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-1 174-5 51-3 











* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1949, prices. 


TABLE F-1.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 












































Pork 
Beef os ork pi 
Qa pa 8 
ey Se oJ 
2 35 g 
$ g | 8 2 .1 8 
Locality g B = +s aS ng a. 
eH ae BS WS | See Cea eae oe 
el) Sane eslte eet al cory See 
@ AS) ails 3 Eg z 36 ga | 5 od 
nD S . FAs nS 
ad |u| 2d | of | oS] os | ea] 22] 28 | 28 
Sl She ca ae | Be | eel ae | Sa Boa) aee 
ao oo 25 So Dae do ao He Bo 3.9 
Bee) ea eal | ae ap e A Fe a a 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts ets. cts. 
ee Geek ee BUSTING OSGi GOs Tale 44-3 |un44si7il ene eerll eects 58-6] 51-7] 70-5 
a c 
Na tie AOE eps aeri auatapsKd a eden 67-5 | 61-9 | 57-6 | 43-0 | 42-9] 386-7] 66-0] 60-4] 47-5 69-5 
SeeNG Wi GIASPOWiiere on atatten setecaraees 74-4 68-7 70-0 48-5 ABB! Il Sects ved ence wens 63°3 51-6 74-0 
(EARN AGhieNesocoouonabaudDoe neeuaDoodS 83-2 | 72-5 | 63°38 56°0 | 48-9 |..0..5. 67-7 | 67-6 | 55-5 74-8 
mere yatiereile <ickrsva teers tot eter avorrsclecs B49) SOLA | 67a AdsOi ih 24beS Mer clllves clerics 60°38 | 47-7 72-8 
ick— 5 
Se acion RAR aia taitone aaa 68-4 | 61-1] 58-5 | 42-8} 39-9] 48-3 58-8 | 574] 42-5 72-1 
T=IMEGTIGLOM seis cielo ieee eforeteneeaecietrinierees 69-3 66-3 65°5 46-6 BD TM ereererer 64-7 63+1 47-8 73-8 
c 
Rm ainttl Onis ma rrsrcetn ake ioon 75-2 | 69-1] 62-3 | 46-3] 43-2] 46-5] 66-1] 61-7] 45-8] 70-4 
uebec— 
ore Once uiia Benak vie escVovatelel svnrealsne ers 75°7 69-4 63-3 475 AG Hig Mikete sere. clversausisrets 57°8 49-4 80-0 
AOSTA ane cco emia oie eiers epeveesinncbo sens 67-4 | 64-3] 60-1] 46-7 | 48-1] 52-7] 67-7] 596) 47:3 64-7 
i= Montres livers eee ane aeeciis sens 75-8 | 71-0] 65-8 | 44:0 | 39-7] 49-7] 68-9] 56-9 | 47-6 71-5 
DEG) NOOO svar staeleispslorerst Scovel oy jes suenstere 73-1] 70-8 | 65-3 | 44-2} 38-9] 62-4] 67-5] 55-1 | 46-4 64-9 
1B Sh mElyAGIND DOs sp toielacale.creisis-taceissets 65-6 60-8 57+5 41-7 33-2 50-0 58-5 58-8 46-7 72-0 
fe SC a ONS weenie otietieeiee ean: 7823 | WhO) G63 1) 44) AGRO: We cre vy ct llerciereler2 56-7 | 48-7 74-4 
T= Sherbrooke yes. f sts ape niet asians 72-0 | 67-9 | 62-1]! 45-0] 385-3 | 57-0] 62-7] 60-6 | 48-3 70-2 
MG SOE eeeacteisyey sis lotevecetsterecerupatalons tare, cveys 72+2 67-8 67-5 41-1 Be liateta cies teens eons 60-7 46-5 73°7 
lia hetlordsMimesiia cot xaclsscare eran |cieleesel ie GBC eeeiet-eree AB Foi MND eye teraction | eater BMA ATOM ae 
{R= "MiineeuIVIV.ers satis ste clateien a cere 7827 |, 7058) || “OO I! 4398: I 888i owerc. 57-0 | 58-6 | 46-1 69-9 
Ontario— 
10 = Belllewillesscaracisecorcse. ea aeors 69-3) (BAB G60) S8lez NN 48eh | eect alinasen cs 62-3 | 51-3 72-1 
20—Brantford 70°6 67-0 66-0 52-6 46-3 52°3 70-0 63-3 45-6 70°3 
Pil ——Broclavall Oanwateares ccs elanisreatetereis 73°1 | 70-5 | 68-8 | 49-3] 49-0 |....... 68-3 | 65:6 | 52-6 75-7 
2D CNA hMalnsc ures ates ceyatsieys efesiaiherine 71:7 | 68:5 | 66-9} 49-6] 46-9 ]....... 70-0 | 65-2} 50-5 71+5 
c 
OS CORNWELL civeuisureues oh esnee Semeeare 68-4 67-7 62-9 46-6 ABS. Wey cise 71-0 60°3 46-8 71:0 
Dea Worti WALLAIO ayer e «/aecriects daycoa 63:9 | Gls1) 6855 | 47-4 | 4856-4. .0.... 61:7 | 60-9 | 52-6 75-6 
Do Gal U aetteraiorerevenebeverarye Referee sevateers Flea 68= 0) CSO) SLO AOA veteryllincriss ee 63-2 | 49-3 69-4 
26—Gulelplis-maenccivsieciasecncatenacee 70-7 | 68-3 | 67-3] 58-2] 49-9] 56-5] 69-8] 62-4] 48-7 70+3 
2a PlamalGOnccnerrstacioslapeis sre sieves 71-7 | 69-6] 68-9 | 51-1] 47-9] 58-7 | 72-5 | 64-2] 45-7 69-3 
DR FRING SUOM coisa snes ein aiereneiene van ale ance 67-9 65-3 62-8 46-7 AB Micra 66-3 61-3 45-6 69-6 
OTT CIMEM OP stars vs epetessvervie stasis e wy shivans 70-9 68-9 65-4 50-4 477 54-7 71-0 64-6 47-4 70-9 
ZOSLOn don hana tvs mena ateenas nie 71-1] 69-7 | 65-3] 51-4) 46-6] 52-0] 70-1] 61-1] 45-3 70:7 
21——Niagara Walls. sonse sais penance 68-6 | 67-1] 64-9 | 50-0] 47-9 ]....... 68-0 | 62-3 | 48-9 68°9 
32—North Bay............ rae 70°0)'| (6850) | 6656 | 49:2 | K47-3) ae. 67-0 | 64-4 | 46-5 73-0 
B3=- OSNAWaaa certelversemsslsele chee sister 70°0' | 679! |, 166-3.) 49 5) 46-1.) Si-O lea. e... 59-3 | 48-5 66-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1949 























z B 
5 o us| 
Locality ge s § x 3 ag ae 3 3 
“4 att (ns g 8 :3 | & e a) 
ee ee Be | 88 gd ee | Ck | Se | oe ae 
ee | 28 | S| 2e| 28] 22 | 22 | | ss] gs 
ae ee See ere Oe a fe ee ge eee eee 
cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts cts Cae 
ESS Dera eat aaa tere ac, ieee 
1— Charlottetown... eeecceccas cose 36-2 | 41-5] 62-4] 16-0] 75-1] 32-7 9°38 6+4 9-4 15-9 
Nova Scotia— 
De TAPAS ersiek orate sires he Se ase ace 37-2 | 40-9] 65-6] 19-0] 74-8] 31-9] 10-4 6-5 | Ted 15-9 
S=—New GIASLOW vie -6 cisco ase eaes as 37-0 | 40-3 67-5 18-0 74-9 | 32-7 We hessteseeses 10-0 16°3 
Ae OV ONC yee ewrersisicierteis civsrondinars. aidcon's 38-0 | 41-4 69-8 20-0 74-8 32-9 9-3 6:6 10-5 16-3 
Oe UO ws fosereiels asters ioe te neaciadieien 36-3 | 40-0 | 64:9] 18-0} 75-1] 33-8] 11-2 6-4] 10-2 15-3 
New Brunswick— 
G—Prederictons cates desc ceaesseadsen 36-7 41-2 67-4 17-0 75-1 32°3 10-0 6-3 8-6 15-2 
Ne MOU CLONs Mein ea certnistes om aoiis aioaisrers 36-8 41-0 67-9 17-0 75-1 32-7 10:0 6-5 9-9 15-7 
Se AUG SOL. netssloss waits ieaohtre'snteialeens 37-4 41-4 69-3 18-0 74:9 | 33-8 10-0 6-4 9-6 15-0 
Quebec— 
$—-CHICOULIM Ae oi aisles asians seas 38-7 | 43-8 | 64:4] 17-0] 73-3} 31-7 8-0 OeD icenvas 15-3 
LO Ea arate tess epemnwiatotclein seceversie.ate 34-2 | 40-4 63-4 18-0 | 72-4] 29-9 8-7 5-8 10-1 14-1 
iit Mion treads ..3:ss:s\sjstsiss1e8 ese te.s.0'6 0.5 36:5 | 40-7 63-8 17-5 73-1 30-4 9-3 5-8 10-0 14-8 
PQ) USD EC Hew ois, sts)steistr ose eects 36-1 | 40-5 | 63-4] 17-0] 73-1] 31-3 8-0 6-0 | 10-4 14-8 
18 —Styacinthe! . ve..is occ geies.ceiees 36:5 | 40-9 | 61-4 16-0 73+1 30-8 8-0 6-1 10-9 14-3 
ASS bsia OLS 3 tajsiataleorseeGic ney aeons 38-5 | 40-2 65:8 16-0 73 +6 31-0 8-0 6-3 10-4 15-0 
Lb = Sherbrooke sc ajccnicicte ew cutee cules 36-0 40-9 62-6 17-0 72-9 | 30-6 9-5 6:3 10:3 15-3 
LGB Ove lit ctsiasatslerersraveislers, ola vie eieraieie ont 36-5 40-6 59-9 16-0 72-8 | 31-0 7:3 6-2 10-1 14-9 
7 cL NetOrd. MUN GS Watssiaee e siomettaia acts 37-7 | 40-4] 62-6] 16-0 | 72-6] 30-6 8-0 6-2 9-6 15-3 
LS —DATOS TV ETS: steeireeeact cele cecal 35:3 | 40-1] 63-4] 17-0] 72-0] 30-5 8-0 6:0 9-8 16-1 
Ontario— 
LO —Bellevallor:.causstcawcreeverec-otsiaiea ote 36-6 40-5 56-5 17-0 73°9 | 30°7 9-3 64 9-4 14-4 
20 Bran bOr ed sya says sretévis Yee ald ofdlaie e/a, 35-+2 39-+7 60-4 17-0 73-4 29-5 9-3 6-3 9:5 14-6 
ZA Broclevallen cae stenis(fwaché aide ia 35-9 40°3 60-7 17-0 73 +6 30-0 8-7 6°3 10-1 14-3 
2 CAPA or ce eieste selaaelahscieres 34-8 40-5 | 59-3 17-0 73-9 29:3 9-3 6-2 9-9 14-5 
23 — COrnWallizssinsrerratersteiadre sbis\os sin oiees 35-8 40-3 63-2 17-0 73°3 29-7 8-7 6-2 9-4 14-1 
24——Hort. Williata..¢ a,-i0 0094 00s eee 36°3 39-0 65-2 20:0 71-9 31-4 9-3 6-1 9-6 14-7 
ED (CLE hy tesa cist afats let Tecela te id lc ete tooaNeo ac 35-9 | 40-8} 60:0] 17-0) 73-9] 29-9 9-3 6-1 9-7 14-6 
2S (GUE Dias a iietete eisyeliaie.n oem eeiadieheis 34-9 | 40-1] 61:5] 17-0] 73-6] 29-4 9°38 6-3 9-8 14-7 
2i— Hamilton, «saewie vanes os/ Aes aise wels 35-8 | 40-2] 61-3] 18-0] 73-7] 29-4 9-3 6-2 9-9 14-7 
1G AM SS LOM fe ony ois a credo ys Aa ote ova oiareis 35-9 | 39-9] 61:4] 17-0] 73-0} 29-9 87 6-2 | 10-0 14-6 
29——Katehener ys crv a carers settee nes aavsis 35-1 41-0 | 39-8 17-0 73°8 29-4 9:3 6-2 9-6 14-3 
30 — Ton onan astearrsie sana se 35:8 | 40-2 60-6 17-0 | 73-6 30-2 9-3 6-3 9°8 14-2 
Ji——Niagaral Balls. ccicjsiovesjerors vel orecers)s 36-2 | 41-2 | 62:8] 17:5] 73:7] 30-1 8-7 6-2 | 10-0 14-8 
BIN OTP ISA aitercjctsvetsiars ait eversya.0 wr isiste 36-3 | 41-4] 65-4] 18-0] 73:8] 30-4 9-3 6-5 | 10-7 15-4 
= OSMAWA seracsvelsts ster eiaiaia!nsieialosiniaiae 35-4} 40-1] 61-3} 17-04 73-6] 29-7 9-3 6°38 9-4 14-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 





oe ————————————— eeeSS0eS0=0N0NNNNNao0oqor 








Locality 
Ad 
AO 
cts 
SAO Gta Wasmailacreicioiicrectere “loco stontte 70-6 
85—Owen Sound.......-...-seseeeees 71-6 
316 Peter bOroug sss slesiejerielstsiersies 72°4 
S7—POrbeALbHUT o/s jcrelees oie sine sees 62-9 
38—St. Catharines...........s.00+0es 68-2 
SO Ob NOIMIAS moreleletsieecenerteiiorsiesiertete 71-2 
AQ SAITUIA maieteoucteicistersieielscerete eevtistersia(e 69-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 70:7 
BD == SULA LOLG variate vo stole sialsheloisielsrareiegsyatste 68-0 
Bo LCL POUT Y dic se o:shesois/sla aia) ovnialetois'ofeisieraie 69-4 
AGUAS ersteyeyeravelectayore eh tare eveloretaiere 71-2 
£5 MOT OWMUO mareislee siateveleraierelsves rstelerouereis 73-9 
AG— Weellamdl ita a ore sierssorcie syeisieforereievers\siers 68-9 
A= WANGSOP a. retsiate/a10 esis 0itis/in els eysselosere 68-5 
AS WOOGStOCK Es .. mjeyeere:e vies ois sininysiviais 71-0 
Manitoba— 
AO —=ATraM Cl OMS sccte/-1yato)sra/slesayerarcisvehsoisisvele's 67-3 
HO Wanmipegtinn rae « sictewiiesiece'stowisier sexe 64-5 
Saskatchewan— 
SUM OOO UUW sicterclolete evslors)e3e)ocelerela\elereiee 63-9 
2——Prince Albert. ceiseisisisnsie sinccce slo 65-0 
DS EVOL Ai arate rvistevaie a celaaias heoe svinlessusee 64-4 
DA SAS AVLOOM eraleinsoialoisiotojerelo\siciele.sieisiolese 65-1 
Alberta— 
Ds CSL AT) as cateracernites 0 sselovare widravernenveres 65-9 
BE— Drumheller esc e eiciwisiae ciesienne.c 67-0 
D—EUCLTION TOM nc <(e cis/e’esipie cists ioue.e¥eceroiols 62-1 
DS— WSC MDTIAZE varrasieraioioue « creretevos elacorale 67-0 
British Columbia— : 
SON ANA srjpteisiess)loiecoinjeieioiel ois ayeielo/ole 78 +5 
60—New Westminster................ 69-3 
61—Prince Rupert... .ceseencns scenes 76+4 
2 Dradl , acietaatesetaven ais) crecine etlosicts 71-5 
68— VANCOUVER aceite aesilew eiiciyenh nee 74-4 
G4 VIGEOLIA ve clesiwiee,s cetera naremar 72:7 









































Beef . Pork _ 
Gq : 3 
2 $a 3 
2 a5 a 
s a 5 ga oe 
4 CS eee ees aces 
“eG 3 5 a SESE pecs 
ad Far > a r= 2 2 ee 52 
3 ow Ges a a of 
$ oO a a | eo Ak Our ed 
e ge Bel age 2 tena ew Wea eee es 
od | bg | oS | 8S] 48 | oS | ae] ae | g 
Seat -2 oT Bi eaet Fes n iS no ov 
ae 2s ag 5 ae Bp og 66 og 
oo t9 ag eee og ao RS aS SA 
fe | rn al | cra sen 8 a) io <3 a 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts 
66-1 | 67-7] 50-1] 46-3] 58-0] 69-5] 62-6] 49-8 73:5 
B77 GSO SOL |) VAGe9) [a seccrarciell sretererciaes 62-9 | 48-7 67-7 
69-5 | 66-1] 51-6] 48-1] 51-0] 73:3 | 61:9] 46-3 72-8 
HOA COLsT | AC Abe Pl cessive alee eerie 58-0 | 49-7 76-7 
6758 i 658 I) Ole Sul 4G—2) We ye rcreaveil slestersers 61:8 | 43-7 65-9 
67-1 | 66-4 | 51-6] 47-1] 58-3] 71-5 | 62-3] 49-8 68-2 
c 
67-7 | 62-9] 51-3 | 46-6 | 58-7 ]....... 61-4 | 46-9 66-3 
6729 || 6887 | 47-7) 45") Inti ne 68-3 | 66-0} 53-4 74°+7 
68501 6SsO) Wi 49-0" 44-5: eer. ave eietecesereye 62-4 | 47-3 69-4 
67-8 | 64-6 | 48-1] 48-4] 52-7] 70-0] 61-3 | 47-7 71-6 
69-3 | 66-7} 49-1 | 49-2] 51-9 ]....... 61-8 | 49-7 71-4 
69-9 | 71-7 | 54-0 | 48-6] 59-5] 78-6 | 63-4 | 45-3 70-3 
c 
66rd | GOSe WW 482251 Ale Gi Wein orc evil ctaxreserye 62-9 | 49-3 67-8 
65-7 | 62-7 | 47-5 | 46-8 | 55-7] 71-4] 62-3] 46-9 68-2 
67-8 | 64-2 | 48-0] 47-0 ]....... 64-2 | 62-4 | 45-8 71:8 
B27 Meverereleters Abe 3 i FASS ON sisysiere etel||svete.e: cdere GSesull eres 76°4 
Cc 
58-4 | 58-1} 46-2) 44-0 ]....... 64-6 | 59-7] 49-2 74:4 
59-5 | 62:3 | 47-6 | 46-0 ]....... 64-5 | 60-1] 45-0] ° 80-1 
60-2 | 58-7 | 45-8 | 46-4] 49-4 ]....... 59:5 | 46-6 75-8 
61-3 | 58-8 | 44-3 | 45-3] 48-0] 63-3] 61-5] 48-0 77-9 
60-9 | 60-7} 47-6] 46-5 | 55-0] 67-7 | 63-7] 49-3 80-5 
6] 
62-6 | 63:3 | 45-2 | 44-9] 43-9] 67-7] 60-8 | 60-5 81-4 
65-0 | 62-0 | 48-0} 45-7 ]....... 70-0} 65:0 | 52-2 83°4 
57-8 | 60-8 | 42:0] 45-1] 49-91! 59-9] 58-4] 45-9 79-5 
62:7 | (6257 | 48-0) || 46630) BGe Sic) ieee cus 60-7 | 52-0 83-2 
70-5 | 73-5 | 62-0} 50-0]....... 75-7 | 74-5 | 61-8 87-8 
66-1} 65-7 | 48-1] 50-1] 52-0] 69-1] 67-1] 53-5 83-5 
69:5 | 76-0 | 48-7] 46-7 1]....... 74:0 | 67-0 | 55-7 89-2 
68-5 | 69-5 | 47-5 | 49-4 ]....... 74-5 | 70-4 | 58-8 84-4 
69-1] 71-8] 50-9] 51-4] 59-8) 72-5] 67-3} 53-9 84-7 
68-6 | 70-2) 51-0] 51:0] 58-6] 73-5] 67-9 | 54-2 85-1 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1949 























ooo NUON DO HOH OH OOmOlmhlUlUmUlCUMmCU 


og 8 
a = a $ 
eons eh eee 2 
Locality a Bo a p g & pao IN oe 3 
& oa | 2 a Be 3 g a 
Fae ee le g Ae 73 | & 4 80 
a) Pe leah get © | ee ale Te gS 
Be eee: et WE ekg Wee EO ee eee 
as | 3a | .8 | go] | ge | Be | oe | oS 
| 2s go -o | 84 Que | OB ges oe ; 
ee aH Se od Bw oH 8 eS Bu Se a8 
qa | f2/88) 52) #2 | 88] SF | 28 | sh) 8 
4 na S Q Sree fees |! cee ce 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
34 Oita Warner tus cite Nace Clase ee 36-1) 40-3 | 62:8] 18-0] 73:3 | 30-6 8:7 6-0 9-7 14-6 
30—O WON! SOUMG <2 <s.cia)ciesiaeniecasaeoes 35-2 | 40-4) 58-1] 17-0] 73-8 | 29-2 8:7 6-3 8-8 14-2 
S6-—PeterbOroug hl, <.ciscs.accmeciicsies 35-6 | 39-4] 58-7] 17-0] 73-6] 30-0 9-3 6:3 9-8 14-1 
Gi Onis Eb DUT Ei eeaacne secs cee 36-7 | 38-6 | 65-7 | 20-0] 72-2] 31-5 9-3 6-0 9-1 14- 
3S —— 9b. | CRUBATINGS \ 5.1 0110,s)6/2 aracie os roe 34-9 | 39:4] 63-9] 17-5] 72-9] 29-9 8-7 61 9-7 14- 
oS GaN OIIA AS her eRe. peepee reenact 36-1 40-2 61-3 17-0 73-6 80-3 9-3 6-4 10-0 14: 
AO — Santas epee cere a eee 36-2 41-8 59-8 17-0 73-7 30°4 9-3 6-5 10-3 14- 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 37-7 39-8 66:6 18-0 73+2 80-4 9-3 6-2 10-2 14- 
BEd 1 fUEVOLON Cl’. teterers ater elelane ein viele 36-1 41-2 58-7 17-0 73-6 29-7 9-3 5-9 9-9 14- 
AS =— FOUL ULM sais aisieicis\eyeiar ero avaysieisieaiaisis 37-2 | 40-4] 66-3 | 20-0} 78-7] 30-7 9-3 6-3 | 10-3 14. 
AA Wir MAINS aleeissee Riese sare oteetaiiaak. 37-9 40-4 65-6 20-0 72-9 30-2 10-0 6-3 10:3 14- 
AGL OFOM a ewisaieenseiele ote ween Oaiiee 36-1 39-8 62-8 18-0 73-8 28-9 9+3 6-0 9-6 14- 
WV Gl Leaner steic marcia Salciete oer oesere 35-6 | 40-3] 63-4] 18-0] 73-9] 29-2 9-3 6-2 9-7 13- 
Ae Wit dS Or reba tees ere ies eG uienies 35-3 | 40-0] 61-9] 18-0] 78-5 | 29-5 9:3 6-3 9-7 14. 
48 —WoOodstoeks «5,012.00 01c0 sciereeeeinee 35-6 | 40-7] 58-0] 17-0] 73-7] 29-9] . 9:3 6-1 9.2 14. 
Manitoba— 
AO—BrandOm va siivieseaiatseisier. Ge syeneas aoe 36-7 | 39-6 | 62-6] 16-0] 70-2] 31-0 9-8 6-0 8-5 15-5 
DU == NVANTITDOD Set yarae sles Pa lolita ne eae ers 36-6 | 37-5 | 62-7] 17-0] 70-8 | 30-9} 10-0 5-9 9-5 14-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51 Moose Jaws sens piiszaie'see scares 37-3 38-7 62-3 17-0 69-7 30°7 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
B2—Prinee ALE ..ceclsieieroe ne cee nese 38-5 | 37-5 | 61:3] 17-0 |: 70-6 | 29-8 8-0 5-9 8-5 14-7 
OS UCL i Aas uycere i acts cleo MAAS Eee 37-7 41-4 62-9 | ‘17-0 69-3 80-9 9-6 6-2 8-3 15-2 
54= Saskatoon. Fetcrscis.cte oisieev cee ese 38-0 | 38-8 | 60-8] 17:0] 70-2] 30-1 8:8 57 8-4 14-7 
Alberta— 
BE Caleary snmie se wale nyo ieisicle risielesterere 38-0 39-2 59°5 17-0 71-1 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
56-—Drumibellers cis vo ssisicie soee.en see 38-3 39-8 64°5 20-0 71-1 31-3 10°4 6-4 10-1 15-4 
fH CLMON TON 5 «1 eraysjat=taicvatels eiecaio:alele'arm ave 38:6 | 38-8 | 56-6] 17-0 | 70-9] 30-3 9-6 5-9 8-9 14-3 
OS — Lethbridge. .sis.:tstclecacrcecameneae 39-0 | 39-3} 62-0] 17-0] 70-8] 31-0} 10-4 6-1 9-0 14:7 
British Columbia— : 
DO Namal O 95 oasis ae aie ove cle heiwierb ole 40-1 | 42-9] 58-5] 20-0] 73-1] 81-9] 12-0 6-5 9-7 15-4 
60—New Westminster................ 39-2 | 41-0] 58-1 17:0 | 72-8 | 30-3 11-0 6-2 9-4 15:1 
61—Prince: Rupert: 7... seecnscaennnwes 42-9 | 42-9] 65-5] 25-0] 73-2] 33-6] 13-0 6-9 | 10-5 161 
G62—— Trail. Seine ars enc awe elesiein eierey ia (eless 41-8 | 45-8 | 66-6] 20-0 | 72-9] 381-2] 12-0 6.4 9-3 15:7 
G3— Vian COUVERs .cicvi.naciereisted cieroisvelsistows 38-5 40-0 56-9 17-0 72-7 30°9 11-7 6-1 9-4 14-7 
64— Victoria. 41-0 | 41-6] 58-3] 19-0] 72-7} 31-9] 11-0 6-4 9-7 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—_RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. 
Canned 
Vegetables " 
- ag 
a 3 
A 3 = 3 
° , = w 
Locality af oH o-B ga | 2 ad Z oF 
~ eye 1 g5 3 a 3 o S eae 
g ° ON on on ° ge 2 a Ks g 5 g 8 § 
On qo a ° Orie ae om eae ae QBN a6 Say 
Bo | CR | Gk | a8 2/25 | $8 | eS | ee] Es a 
gn By, he 6:4 2 te ke Bk eae 3 8 g 
es | £8) 88] SF | e2| 28] GS] €2) 68) 84 | 28 
cts: cts cts cts cts. cts cts ets cts cts cts 
PRY Lora ease einai aes = 
1—Charlottetown............ 26-1 18-2 22-1 15-0 6-3 23°4 19-6 22-0 43-5 64°8_ 50-5 
Nova Scotia— : 
DLA RR weyei encarta Nee eave 25-3 | 18-3} 21-8] 14-6 5-8 | 25-7 | 20-7] 19-0) 87-2) 47-0 48+ 
3—New Glasgow............ 24-7 18-6 21-3 14-1 5-9 27-8 22-1 20-3 38-9 52-4 50-5 
ASV NEY jon so vers wierneis eves 25-2 19-1 22-5 14-2 5-3 28-7 20-4 19-8 43-8 56-4 49-0 
O— ANGULO bye mereyate ier verererera tetas 24-0 17-9 21-4 14-1 5-4 25-5 21-0 20-3 32°5 54-8 50-3 
New Brunswick— m 
6—Fredericton............... 26-0 19-8 21-7 14-1 5-6 22-7 19-9 19-2 43-8 50:0 51-1 
R= MONG COM ea eine dia vartviaceie. nis oe 23-8 19-3 22°3 14-7 5-6 24-8 20-3 22-4 86-1 53°5 51-3 
S=— AINE OLM gare xaisicnaelsie ys 24-4 | 17-7 | 21-6] 14-7 5-38 | 23-3] 18-9] 20-3 | 40-1) 49-5 48-5 
Quebec— t = 
9 Chicoutimi; 60.06.0000 «ste 21-6 18-4 | 24-1] 15-0 88 OCS We seca 24-0 | 49-0 | 56-3 57-0 
HN OEMS ayrrsrerassisieitvertee.eterucisus 20-4 16-1 21-2 14-0 7-9 27-8 20-1 19-9 28-4 89-9 46-4 
DM Onbr O81 orsyor<iecusye t6-ayy vse 18-7 16-8 19-6 13-6 71 26-2 21-6 20-8 83-4 89°4 47-5 
Woe Oucbeea em yaeeetnn: 19-5 | 18-3 | 20-2] 138-3 7-2 | 24-4] 19-9 19-6 | 382-2] 40-3 49-1 
1I3—=St. Eyacinthe........at0s.. 18-3 17-9 20°3 12-6 7-6 23-3 20-1 18-2 41-3 51-1 47-7 
A Shs OWNS st ayerrsicle ciiseisiavesers 18-3 18-1 19-4 13-4 6-7 27-1 20-1 20-8 45-3 42-9 45-7 
15—Sherbrooke............... 19-2 17-5 20°3 12-6 6-8 23-0 21-7 20-8 35-6 46-9 48-8 
GT SOLelig antes anerioe niece 21-5 17:3 20-8 12-3 7-5 28-8 20-6 21-2 46-4 48-3 47-6 
17—Thetford Mines........... 20-3 18-0 20-9 12-7 7-1 27-1 21-4 18-1 43-0 52-8 50-7 
18—Three Rivers............. 19-7 16-4 21-4 12-4 7-0 24-1 19-8 20-3 85-5 45-0 48-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 21-4 17-5 21-0 13-9 5-0 28-4 18-2 17-7 39-0 387-0 46-2 
20=—Brantionds i /e.cece10 <0: +: 23-2 17-0 20-2 13-4 5-1 27°7 21-6 17-0 34-4 38-2 44-4 
2d Brock Valle se, i.e ei0ie)s-0 overe x.a0: 24-5 18-4 21-2 14-3 6-2 30-7 21:3 17-7 33-6 40-0 48-2 
22 CAG STG...) 40/4 «107s 4.600014 v.ac0 22°3 18-0 20-6 12-4 3-9 29-2 21°3 17-9 33-6 39-6 46-7 
28—Cormwalll,. ..... jec.se00 eves 20-4 17:8 20-8 13-4 5-5 28 +4 18+6 20-2 85-1 39°9 48-0 
24—Hort William ...¢...s6...0.) 2h<7 17-9 20-4 14-0 5-9 33-1 20-7 21-3 34-9 49-2 50-1 
BOG alba Mesickealsiceaiiaontkot 23-2 18-1 20-4 14-0 5:2 28°5 20°9 17-4 28-8 38-8 44-5 
2 6-— Grell alse; oyacayoievsiesereyoreras eve 23-0 17-6 21-4 13-2 5-3 29-5 20-4 18-2 82°5 39-9 45-0 
Die Ee TAAL GON «\0y5)0,)549) ele cle ei 22-6 | 17-2 | 20-7] 14-0 5:2 | 29-5 | 21-7] 17-3] 35-5) 40-6 43-9 
ZG — AMES LOM Paiclereelesianieine iors 21:7 | 17-3 | 20-7] 14-6 52 | 277 19-4 | 17-8 | 87-8] 41-4 45-0 
29 Kitehenen, oes see sie: 23°3 19-1 20-4 14-3 5-1 27°5 21-5 17°6 32-8 41-5 45-4 
BOOM OM Uawemaniente seer 23-4 | 18-2] 20-3 13-6 5-1] 28-6 | 20-8] 16-2) 387-1] 41-4 43-0 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-5 | 18-5 | 21-3 | 18-6 Os Oily S29 obi appeerestelllebecsvaceet 44-8 | 42-7 46-7 
S2—INOrbh Bay nas... sneueeelesae 23°7 | 17-5 | 21-3) 12-9 5-3 | 30-0] 18-2 19°5 | 38-7] 38-2 49-7 
38—Oshawa javecsinras oct aon enon 22-6 | 17-2 | 19-8 14-0 4-6] 25-3] 20-8] 19-0] 40:0] 43-8 44-1 
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Sugar Coal 
g EY 
g 8 d 3 2 Rent (a) 
Locality gs ot als 3 ay rr é 

gq. | 42) ba) 2. A184 | 3. | as 

ae )/sa] 58 oe 5 a! fa a a | mA 

cts cts cts. cts cts. cts $ $ 
We Wes reso tata eee nice oes , 

1—Charlottetown.......... 29-6 41-5 36-3 9-6 70-8 50-0 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 

Nova Scotia— 

2 ELBA setercie sletvis(s taco svasave ove 29-6 | 42 34-6 9-4 69-6 | 49-6 16-57 | 28-+50-32-50 

3—New Glasgow........... 30: 44- 35-6 9-8 72°3 AO = Oh [Psy vacasrs emsinreers 16 -00-20-00 

4 = SV CANEY. «sisters <a-sisicievsre 0 29- 43- 36-5 10-0 71-6 | 50-7 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 

Dees EUTO eye se aes aihane ear 30: 41- 34:7 9-5 70-1 52-2 HO OO" taserarastyrorecsieccvereneets 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton:...0...0.... 31-2 | 44- 34-6 9-7 6] 68-7 | 49-7 16-30 | 21-00-25-00(b) 

(—Monetonsercncesaie%acen 30-3 | 43-2 | 34-3] 10-0 9] 66-5 | 49-6 15:95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 

S—Saint Johan. scsisies 3: 27-5 40: 34-2 9-7 5 67-9 50-3 16-87 | 21-50-25-50(b) 

Quebec— 

9— Chicoutimi. saecsesecece. 32-4 | 43-7] 38-8 10-0 Bot beta 6894) 22500! lids-ofes lllateaaite elestneets 
ELS ==EVU LD Bee iayet ate (ocoiers cierewetovaterste: 27-2 | 38-2 | 30-7 9-3 O23) 609 | 52S 1) 2200! i..,.sa.s.cll anus aeacrecescate 
d1—Monireall! oa cies cfescrecinss 28-2 | 40-2] 31:3 9-0 9-4) 66-9 | 52-6 | 23-05 |....... 24-50-28 -50(b) 
12 — CED eCseeeieicfiesicoaraaioniae 30-7 42-7 32:5 9-1 9-0 63-2 52-6, | 21-00 |...0.0: 29-00-33 -00(b) 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 38- 31-8 9-0 8-9 60-6 O84 | 2D 5O MN. scosstesevelllarsierorstsiessccespane aye 
1A — Se DORMS ws sncaranercelcis’s 29-3 | 39-6] 32-0 8-9 9:0) S87) OLB 22500: [sinnsaullmacense once wae 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30-9 | 40-2} 33-7 9-0 9-0 | 62-3 | 52-7 | 22-25 |....... 21-50-25-50(b) 
16—Sorel espe cemmts oer acstls 32:3 | 41-0] 33-3 9-0 Sit || MOB e4 | LOZee It 22000 I serees-elllsccmaeleariascin eer 
17—Thetford Mines..........] 31-7 | 38-5] 35-0 9-1 920) Ceed i SLO) 2850) Wseace ssailtssrveense sects Merete 
18—Three Rivers............| 28°7 | 89-9] 32-9 9-1 S59 CEO: | 289) I ZIBB le ecvessravaillaarn aes srieserectelereie 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville.....:..cecceees. 30-6 | 35- 29-3 9-6 OA | 618) | 619! f 21 HO) | eciese ell aware derienmonels 
20=Bramttord 5 ..cn.6 soars 27-9 35: 29-0 9+7 9-7 GHS7 ||, OLE2" | 2550 ears 22-50-26: 50 
21 Brockville: oc. Neteaesec 30-6 | 37- 30-8 9-6 925 |) 630} SLB. fp ZL 00 s,s areralll veraraysrevarerctelateletorele 
22—Chathand oo2 ars 0/606 si0o:e 49. 37: 29-1 9-9 9-9 | 64-2} 53-2 | 22-50 ]....... 23-00-2700 
25 — Corn walls cwveresccrsie-ave,c a,o1012 29: 39-2 29-9 9-1 9-1 61-4 SLB: |) 2B OOi hs n-c.oresai tore. ovo era re fotaraterele stare 
24—Fort William....... 0002... 26- 42-7 | 31-2 9-9 10:0 | 60-4) 50-7 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
DO (Gel trams atelo Meters aia oa arersia le 26- 33°9 28°3 9-6 9-4 62-7 52-5 | 22-00 |....... 25-50-29-50 
2O— GUELPH. sjaisis azisis 2 cei 80 «a 28 - 87:5 | 28-5 9-6 9-5 | 62-2] 52-6 | 21-75 |....... 24 -00-28-00 
2i—Hamilton:. «.....060s000+ 25° 33-9 29-4 9-4 94 62-0 52-4 | 20-50 }....... 29-50-33 -50 
28-—KangstON secsaaenrceceiens 29° 36-1 29-4 9-1 9-1 63-4 | 51-8 | 22-00 |....... 33-00-37 -00 
29—IKitchenersccaicinw cave +i 28: 35° 29-1 9-8 9-8 | 58-2] 58-0] 22-00 }....... 30-00-34 -00 
SOON ON sepsaetsdtwe aceleres 28- 35+ 29-3 9-8 9-5 | 60-7] 51-0 | 22-50 |....... 27+50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24: 36-3 | 29-2 9-7 9:7 | 62-0 | 52-6 | 20-50 |....... 30-00-34-00 
82— North Bays scavecseses 0 28-0 | 38-6] 33:0] 10-0 9-9 | 67-0 | 52-5 | 24-00 ]....... 23-00-27 -00 
SI OSHA Wastin otitoleleleReiotore 26:6 | 36-6] 29-6 9-5 9-3 | 65-5 | 652-7 | 21-50 |....... 27-50-31-50 
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Locality 





B4—OttAWA.......cccsecveeces 
35—Owen Sound..........+5- 
36—Peterborough............- 
Bi Pore Artur ia s/rsieireisiesaisi02 
38—St. Catharines............ 
39—St. Thomas.:......06s+6- 
40—Sarmla......scs2ceeee cress 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 
49—StLAthOrd'scjnsseis\ole sare sie sio 
AB —SUGDUryY en ccee coe vise ons 
A44—TiMMINS. 0.460620 ose oe 
45——TOTOnt0...0.0 vice sceee ven 
46—Welland.......sseseeeene- 
47 —-WANGSOM sicie a vieicveisie ovis eciee 
48—Woodstock.........+..++5 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........e.eeeeees 


50—Winnipeg............-006- 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.,..........2055 


52—Prince Albert............. 
BO=ERING, \ nesavecrs meee ae eees 
64—Saskatoon........sseeeees 


Alberta— 
OH —CBICATY:  scietsrssierecisictsie/osaieit 


56—Drumheller.............. 
57—Hdmonton..... 20005 se0s os 
68—Lethbridge.......6...e600. 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo...............6- 


60—New Westminster......... 
61—Prince Rupert............ 
G2 TAIL Ware teneiars ers Were eae Fe 
68—VanCouver.... cc ccreccace. 


G4 VICCOLIA: Araceae cements 














TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



























































Canned 

Vegetables F 

in : = 

p A 
S=| ef | gs | a4 | 3 Bieales 38 
ex | oa| §a| gt | 6a] ca] Fa] oA 68 | 88 | 4 
cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts ets cts cts. 
21-8} 17-7} 20-4) 13-4 6-4 | 28-2] 22-7] 19-1] 32-4] 38-4 45-9 
23-7] 16-9} 20-5 | 13-7 4-6 | 27-3 | 19-5] 17:9] 86-1] 42-3 47-6 
22°3 17-3 20-2 13-6 5-0 | 25-4 | 21-5 17-1 84-4] 40-1 46-3 
22-0 | 18-4] 20-7 | 13-3 5-9 | 383-7] 21-3 | 21-2 | 34-4) 50-7 49-1 
23-0 17-8 20-4 13-5 4-3 29°5 22-2 16-4 31:2 | 39-9 44-1 
23-0 19-1 21-2 13-2 5:2] 26-5 | 20-0 16-5 | 35-8 43-6 46-2 
24-3 19-0 | 21-8 14-0 5-1 27:5 | 20°3 17-6 38-1 41-6 46-8 
23-8 | 18-9] 21-8} 14-4 6-1] 33-0] 19-6] 19-1] 387-9} 40-0 48-7 
22-9 | 17-9| 21-2} 15-5 5-7 | 27-7) 20-5 | 17-0] .32-9 | 39:3 45-3 
23-1] 17:0 | 22-3] 13-6 5-7 | 29-5 | 20-3] 19-7] 33-6 | 46-3 48-3 
23-0 17-4 | 21-6 14-5 5-7 | 34-5 20-5 20-7 32-1 39-0 50-2 
22-7 16-9 | 20-0 14-2 4-8 29-5 20-5 18-0 | 32-9] 38-7 42-7 
22-3] 16-0] 20-3] 18-4 4-4 | 31-6 | 21-0] 17-6] 382-8] 37-9 46-1 
22-5 | 18-6] 20-9 | 13-4 5-2] 29-5 | 19-4) 18-2] 387-7] 44-6 44-9 
22-7 | 17-0 | 20-2 | 12-8 4-9 | 26-0] 20-2] 17:3] 388-7] 39-4 44-9 
25-4 19-1 21-3 16-1 7-3 29-6 20-0 20-3 41-5 BO Tin reteieteiote 
25-0 19-2} 21-1 14-2 6-3 82+2 18-9 20-2 34°9 44-7 57-1 
26-6 | 18-4] 21-1] 15-9 6-4) 388-9] 19-6] 19-6 | 41-2] 52-0 ]....... 
27-4] 19-3] 21-6| 16-3 8-2 | 387-7] 19-1] 20-5] 40-6 | 54-3 58-3 
26-0 | 19-2] 20-7] 14-6 7-5 | 88-7 | 20-8 | 21-2} 38-5] 48-0 62-5 
27-0 | 18-2 | 22-2 | 14-7 7-5 | 40-5] 19-7 | 19-9] 387-5 | 48-9 53-0 
27-3 | 17-6] 19-9] 14-4 7-3 | 39-5 | 2004 | 20-4] 87-2] 52-2 54-6 
27-8 | 18-3 | 20-4 | 14-8 7-5 | 41-2] 20-1] 21-0] 36-0] 50-0 60-0 
26-9] 17-5] 20-3] 14-6 7-1] 32-9 | 19-9] 20-7] 38-7] 45-2 58-9 
26-1] 17-8] 18-8] 14-2 7-9 | 32-8 | 20-0 | 19-3 | 38-3 | 58-0 55-5 
26-8 | 18-1] 23-6 | 15-8 7-6 | 45-1] 19-3] 17-8] 38-3 | 44-2 ]....... 
26-4] 17-3 | 22-9) 15-4 6-6 | 42-9) 19-4] 17-9] 29-1] 387-7 50-4 
28-1] 20-8 | 24-7 | 16-7 8-3 | 50-0 | 21-6 | 20-4] 48-1] 49-4 54-3 
28-6 | 20-4) 21-6] 18-1] 8-6) 41-4] 21-0] 22-6] 38-1] 57-7 62-0 
25-3 | 17-2 | 22-4] 15-5 7-1] 48-6 | 19-8] 19-4] 29-4] 39-6 51-9 
26-5 | 19-0] 22-3 15-7 7-8 | 46-0 | 20-6] 20-8] 28-5] 38-7 54-9 
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Sugar Coal 
Locality a: f g Bg oe 
33/23/82 / 2 |aale |g 
is | ds | 8s | 24 | 2 | ga | 22 | #8 | Es 
SE) 22 | 22] 22/38/38 | £8 | 28 | 25 
cts cts, cts. cts. ets. cts. Gis $ $ $ 
B4— Oba Way aiacisiereis +0 « c1e/ste.s 27-5 | 38-3 | 29-1] 9-2 9-3 | 60-2] 51-6 | 22-00 |....... 33-50-37 -50 
85—Owen Sound............. 29-3 |] 36-4] 30-3 9°7 927) |, 65-0) 5225: 22°50 | ese. 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough........... 28-6 | 39-7] 28-4 9-5 9-4} 62-8 | 51-5 | 22-25 |....... 27-50-31-50 
Sie Orb Arthurs sn cds eee 28-3 41-9 31-7 10-0 10-0 60-3 SO“ OU secserte 22-10 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25:8 34-2 28-7 9-4 9-2 60-3 52-7 | 21-50 |....... 28- 00-32-00 
e0—- Sun eHOMAS' casas ee 29-7 | 39-7] 29-3 9-8 8| 62-4] 52-5 | 22-00 ]....... 22-00-26-00 
Al — Sarnisien. cnc episeeclesniece 29-2 | 39-2] 30-1 10-1 LOSAG 62263] Oza BOL a7 We eye ci cine eiaceneeieeee 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-6 | 39-3 | 32-1 9-9 9-7} 60-5] 51-8 | 22-00 ]....... 2500-29-00 
AD —SiEMOUGeckctaaelasiate ween 28-7 | 36-6] 29-9 9-9 O59!4 1635) | SONS! 621-150! erst sain | wersem mere tear nb 
AS SUC DET Yin. eral isteioielcaete.s 29-2 | 38-3] 32-9 10-0 928) (6Us5. |, 624122650) Wee era. 31-00-35-00 
BAD TTETARS ee ajc asarelassie eis 28-7 | 40-8 | 33-4 10-1 9-9 | 60:3} 52-1 | 25°75 |....... 31-50-35 -50 
BD — DOLONbOx eis alee «is s/eisserslacars 26-3 | 37-3 | 28-5 9-2 9-2] 62-9] 51-8 | 20-75 ]....... 34-50-38 -50 
46— Welland samara strcisiercis we 25-6 | 34-4] 29-5 9-4 D4 FOOSE Ole8! 2100) || ote ees |ite erect tee ; 
Ai WANSOT: weria\cter seit oh, 29-3 | 36-3] 29-6 9-6 9-7 | 63-2) 51-7 | 22-00 }....... 27-00-31-00 
AS—WOodstOClka scene sianas cake 28-6 | 36-3} 29-1 9-8 DoS) C629 VSted. |) 22" SO! lec cre. ails suscrels eretarernerae oo 
Manitoba— 
AQ —— Brand Ons snretas cflecieesere + 28-5 42-4 33-1 10-8 10-7 64-2 DOO creteranele 16-00 23 +50-27-50 
HO Winthipeg es. wcancsauaiciect: 27-7 41-0 30-8 10-4 10-4 55-4 Oe Ta iereasrsaes 17-30 29-00-33 -00 
Saskatchewan— 
GI MO086 TAI os io. alee one 2 212 28-8 | 39-7 | 33-3 11-0 11-0 | 62-4) 49-0]....... 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert,........;. 29-6 45-3 33-8 11°3 11-3 62-9 50-4 |....... 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
d= ORIN Gis nats laces iste os o-cls ie 29-0 42-1 32:6 11-0 11-6 64-3 O23 ne orecine 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon...............| 28-9 43 +7 34-0 11-0 11-4 62-4 O02: revere 14-75 24-00-28 -00 
Alberta— 
bb — Calgary sii siscac% «¢0s dieree 27°9 42-7 33°3 10-6 10-9 61:1 MOT Whe. svereit als 12-25 27-50-31-50 
b6—Drumibheller. iss «tree ee ee 29-4 | 47-3] 36-6 TL<0) 4} Ade |) 168-00) AG e 4 Ws ee ecesnc|tecoraaye 23-50-27 +50 
S7--HAMOUtON. . 6/ec0.0s10 se 3.05 27:7 | 48:0 | 32-6 LOT A SAG OB SABO! Tc aariar 8-20 | 26-50-380-50 
58—Lethbridge..............] 28-8 | 44-0] 31-8 10-2 10*9 |) 1600" |" 60°5: | case cae, 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
5O—Nanaim0o.....ccccsc00ces 28-6 | 37:4] 31-7 ee) LOST, HCZ2B) ile AO Fall cictstecorstell avetetsiareny 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 27-4] 37-9 | 30-9 9-2 922) 5720) 4920 ice es 16:70 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-7 | 41-6] 33-9 10-4 10:5 | 64-4) 49-4 ]....... 18:75 | 20-00-24-00 
62— Trail Siesete vieirecisisetere sors 30:0 | 41-3 | 34-7 10-1 10-3 | 59-4) 50°6]....... 15:37 | 23-50-27-50 
68—Vancouver.............. 27-0 | 37-0] 29-7 9-3 9-3 | 59-4] 48-5 ]....... 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
64——ViA CHOTA fei jsctaseie oe eleieia ors 28-1} 40-1] 29-7 9-9 9-8 | 60-0 | 49-5 ]....... 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. ; 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


now being conducted by direct interview. . 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 


rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1949, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1948; 


























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
January 1949s eae seteee steerer ee 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,700 “01 
Wecem perp G4 Stoner cn tiaras 4 11 1,795 2,481 18,939 -02 
eJAUTUUeUIeyeael OAS han, eee ceepays eveleneraierereeietah ets 19t 19 12,595t | 12,595 135,780 17 








_* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, there- 
fore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records 
of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annualreview. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1919 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Strikes and 
MINING— 
Strip coal miners, 
Bienfait-Estevan Field, 
Sask. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood heel factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNnstRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Electricians, helpers and 
apprentices, 
Victoria, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Strikes and 
MaNUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
mixers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 








Particulars (?) 








Commenced November 3, 1948; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, retention of 40- 
hour week, welfare fund, ete., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 7; 
conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise on wages, 44hour week, 
welfare fund to be referred to 
Royal Commission. 


Commenced July 12, 1948; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of workers, 
terminated January 17; return of 
workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced November 19, 1948; be- 
cause application for union recogni- 
tion refused by Labour Relations 
Board as not representative of ma- 
jority of employees; unterminated; 
partial return of workers. 


Commenced October 25, 1948; for a 
greater increase in wages than re- 
commended by conciliation board; 
terminated January 14; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Number Involved )TimeLoss 
; in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1949 
9 200 1,000 
3 100 1,000 
al 85 1,500 
14 90 900 
1 10 100 


Lockouts 





Welland, Ont. 


Woollen yarn factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers, 
Paris, Ont. 


Woollen factory workers, 
Huntingdon, P.Q. 











Commenced December 7, 1948; for in- 
creased wages as recommended by 
conciliation board; terminated 
January 14; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commencing During January, 1949 


2) 
100 


189 


200 


500 


110 


2,500 


1,890 





Commenced January 14; protest 
against change in method of work 
on new machine and resulting wage 
payment; terminated January 18; 
return of workers pending set- 
tlement under grievance procedure 
in agreement; in favour of employer, 


Commenced January 10; for increased 
wages; terminated January 14; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced January 10; protest 
against dismissal of one foreman 
and for dismissal of another; 
terminated January 13; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 


Commenced January 18; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union securi- 
ty, pay for eight statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacation plan, 
etc; unterminated. 


Commenced January 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 





wages; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the 
(2) In this table the date of commencemen 


annual review. 
t is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 1,600 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.-FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 












































g 
5 
) a 
z got 
o Sp} oo 
q aa 3g 
op | oe a 
21g aA 
a a 3 
2.12 -o| & 
CausE S jae ga| s 
Essa Dal 2 
slice 8 cr 
© S| Orrs| el oS) asics 45 
oo | g ue 2l|o|@ 
Bel Slee SiS (Ee ai/slalelaila 
Ble |e lea] 2] 8 ise) s/s) 8/5) 215 
t/Hi/ele |S /O PR |RIRI&elalP|/a 
Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............ Aca 8 Pie Diets eens later 2 
Workinmimachinesy..).82 a0 20s ac1demeisecinis bonsai es ili rere | nero |e 4 1]. aveke|| Mesto leoee mete oe 6 
Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, et¢.).......... beers || Stiae | Seas 1 Dee lls 3 dL) een | eee eee 7 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

GIONS OCLC) oe sk ocesayatice weve oils eltee.e meme elateere erases clara 3 i 3 5 4 2 6 2 1 6 33 
Striking against or being struck by objects ete Bete 2 4 Gites Oe eae een ee 11 
Falling “objects Sse pare a a ste Tahoe PE Poets Se ata ode net ey ear aamtake8ihss Ly VS Oi 17 5 6 it Be tosrellierecsel|trererenlteteers 63 
MEL BIOL OD] SCES Sara ctetavciesciciaveye love cieiets aVexcinsaieccierstalovasereyeveLs ceapellimcneoine tei Dll. -. Pave anal |e deresel arse iotrers Pomel eure if 
PURO OLS Pe ey ates a ohvans tot arch Vane “creel srarceahe cave lee lobe overs ave sMrisievousse 1 Wics ater loe ye es crea] lou reel laroee kes fecerere|iabetowel ter eeal tensbere 2 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc.........-........ 10 1 if 7| 10 Glee cral AO) Olive 92 
PAMIIINENLG Naess Reet tes eco oyster stovstearete ecard. ates oe trata RLY ene Covers rabe a eee Bi eteslllers wot ltSeis Cliearstelliotetes 1 ALN A eeilteeccers)| spatere 5 
Pall SOM pensONS) aiciis cee oes we toe Etna Me onyemere prermmynere sues 4 3]... 3) 10 7 2 6 3 2 40 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 

CAVE-INS WCCO) aeninectiren ce tee anes cen tise terias 2: 2)... 12/- 18) 6 Le 2 5 46 

Total, fourth quarter—1948..........200eesese5s 23) 40). 4! 47) 59) 29) 10) 59) 18).. 19].. 308 
‘Total, fourth quarter— L947. gens aeereye avis sveicersciats 26) 46 Bi) Siz) e722) 538i Ol) 3" 15) 2) 38 3] 361 


























TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 


























INDUSTRY P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Seasonal unemployment passed its peak 
early in March, and the advent of spring 
stimulated employment in many fields. 
Favourable conditions were anticipated for 
the spring and summer months. The cost- 
of-living index dipped fractionally within 
the narrow range it has maintained since 
last September. Average earnings of indus- 
trial workers rose slightly. 





Employment 

The seasonal peak of unemployment was 
reached during February, when approxi- 
mately 212,000 men and 53,000 women 


were registered for work at the Employ- 
Employment conditions this 
favourable than in the 


ment Service. 
winter 
previous year. 


were less 

Seasonal unemployment, however, had 
already to way in most 
regions by the end the By 
March 24, the number of unplaced appli- 
had reduced to 250,000, and 


begun give 


of month. 


cants been 


Volume XLIX 
Number 4 
April, 1949 


appeared to be dropping more rapidly than 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

During the winter of 1949 a higher 
proportion of the unemployed than in any 
previous year were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. During the seasonal slack, 
an average of 76 per cent of all applicants 
filed claims for unemployment insurance; 
of these claims, about 80 per cent were 
entitled to benefits. 

The chart below shows that at the end 
of January, of 257,000 persons who had 
registered as applicants for employment, 


about 198,000 were claimants for unem- 
ployment imsurance benefit. Later figures 
show that at the end of February, of 


262,000 unplaced applicants about 209,000 
were claimants for benefit. 

During the month of February a total 
of 210,681 persons were compensated for 


3,734,487 unemployed days, as compared 
with 138,417 persons receiving benefit for 
2,544,452 unemployed days in February, 
1948. 


In the past year a higher preportion of unplaced applicants for employment than 


ever before have been covered by unemployment insurance .. . 


Thousands 


300 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


200 





100 


1944 1945 1946 





1947 1948 1949 1950 


Unplaced applicants ... persons registering as applicants for employment at offices of 


the National Employment Service. 


Live claims ... persons receiving or registering for unemployment insurance benefit. 


31329—13 
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Extreme weather conditions this year had 
been a disrupting factor in the employment 
situation, particularly in the Prairie prov- 
inces and British Columbia, where more 
than the usual amount of outside work had 
to be discontinued. Unfavourable market 
conditions in a few industries such as 
logging, lumber products and shipbuilding 
had also developed during this period, 
and the release of workers from these 
industries had aggravated the seasonal 
unemployment problem. British Columbia 
particularly was affected by a combina- 
tion of these factors. 

Steady improvement occurred during 
March; and according to a survey under- 
taken by the Department of Labour, 
employers looked forward to high employ- 
ment levels for the spring and summer. 


Industrial Relations 


During the first two months of 1949, 
time loss from strikes and lockouts in 
Canada was below the level of the previous 
winter. 

There were nine strikes and _ lockouts 
during February, involving 7,235 workers, 
with a time loss of 71,732. man-working 
days. About 80 per cent of the time loss 
was caused by a strike of some 4,550 
asbestos miners and mill-workers in various 
centres in Quebec. Three strikes, involving 
knitting factory workers at Paris, Ont., 
rubber footwear factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., and chemical factory 
workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., were 
responsible for 17 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month. 

Important settlements, reached during 
February in coal mines in both Eastern 
and Western Canada, are described else- 
where in this issue (p. 426). 

During the month the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with interrelated disputes 
affecting the country’s ocean-going shipping 
industry (p. 423). 

At the end of February, the two Associa- 
tions representing the dry cargo shipping 
companies announced on behalf of their 
member companies acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Board in settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union rejected 
the Board’s major recommendations stating 
that they would result in discrimination in 
hiring against union members and a reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and asked for a 
further conference with the companies which 
was refused. 
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A strike began on the East Coast 
towards the end of March, further details 
concerning which will appear in next 
month’s issue. 

Cost of Living 
A further fractional decline in the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index kept the index at the approximate 
level it has maintained for the past six 
months. The index receded three-tenths of 
a point between February 1 and March 1. 
This decline, the second in succession, 
brought the index four-tenths of a point 
below the index peak of 159-6. It was, 
however, 8-4 points above March 1 -last 
year. The latest index stood at 159-2 as 
compared with 159-5 at February 1, 159-6 
at January 1, and 150-8 a year ago. It 
was 57:9 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 

As in January, the decline was due to a 
further decrease in the food group. Price 
reductions for shortening products, meats, 
butter and eggs were mainly responsible for 
the index moving down from 200-4 at 
February 1, to 199-1. There were moderate 
offsetting seasonal increases im a few vege- 
tables. At the March 1 level, the food 
group index was down 6-3 points from the 
October peak of 205-4, but still 13.2 points 
above the March 1, 1948, level. 


Earnings 

The levelling off in the cost of living, 
accompanied by continued advances in 
hourly earnings, enabled real weekly wages 
in the manufacturing industry to show 
steady gains during the last four months of 
1948. At January 1, 1949, the preliminary 
index of real wages (1946=100) stood at 
107-6. 

Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage-earners in manufacturing were 97-2 
cents at January 1, 1949, as compared with 
96-0 at December 1, and 86-6 at January 1, 
1948. Preliminary estimates indicated a 
further rise in average hourly earnings as at 
February 1, 1949. 


Industrial Production 


Canada’s index number of industrial 
production in January, on the base 1935- 
39=100, stood at 178-9, a drop of 6-8 
points from the December level, but 1-1 
points above January, 1948. 

The sub-index for all manufactures was 
down to 188-5 in January from 197-2 in 
December and 189-3 in January last year. 





A Message from the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 
Minister of Labour 


Through this special issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTE, I extend my 
heartiest greetings to labour and in- 
dustry in Newfoundland on the occa- 
sion of the entry of Britain’s oldest 
colony into Confederation with 
Canada. 

This issue of the LaBpour GAZETTE 
has been designed to commemorate 
that historic occasion. Its articles 
and illustrations will serve to make 
Canadians in general more familiar 
with matters of labour interest in our 
tenth province; while the wide circu- 
lation which it will be given among 
Newfoundlanders, will help to intro- 


duce them to the services offered by 
the Department of Labour. 

The ties of geography and of 
common traditions are now reinforced 
by political ties. The sturdy spirit in 
which labour and industry in Canada 
have worked together in war and in 
peace to make their nation great will 
find a ready response among their 
Island kinsmen. 

It is in an earnest desire to con- 
tribute to the success of Confederation 
that I extend to the people of New- 
foundland a cordial invitation to 
make full use of any facilities afforded 
by the Department of Labour. 
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A Message from Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


I am happy to join with the 
Minister of Labour in welcoming the 
people of Newfoundland and in offer- 
ing to them the complete co-operation 
of the Department of Labour. 

The present issue of the LaBour 
Gazette includes a survey of the 
work accomplished in the Department 
of Labour which, in common with 
other branches of the Canadian 
Government, has been active in pre- 
paring for Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation. 

One of the Department’s most 
important functions is the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace. For such 
Newfoundland industries as come 
within our jurisdiction we offer con- 
ciliation and other procedures for the 
prevention and settlement of labour 
relations disputes. We also actively 
encourage in all industrial under- 
takings the formation of labour- 
management production committees, 
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through which the two parties may 
co-operate in improving productive 
efficiency. 

Offices of the National Employment 
Service have already been set up in 
three centres on the Island. These 
will help to make it easier for workers 
to find jobs, and employers to find 
suitable workers. They will also 
provide assistance in meeting the 
special needs of physically handi- 
capped persons, older workers, 
veterans, and young men and women 
entering employment for the first 
time. 

Unemployment insurance will be 
administered through these offices, and 
special arrangements have been made 
to enable Newfoundland workers who 
may become unemployed to draw up 
to six months’ benefit during the 
period before they would have had a 
chance to build up benefit rights 
through contributions. 


It is to be hoped that agreement 
will be reached to enable Newfound- 
land to participate in Canadian Voca- 
tional Training. Having trained 
workers for Canada’s industrial war 
machine, and helped to rehabilitate 
many thousands of veterans, that 
program is now concentrated on giving 
young persons the opportunity to 
develop skills to aid them in their 
chosen careers. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
more important Labour Department 





Newfoundland, Britain’s first outpost, 
has a longer history than that of Canada. . . . 


In 1497, John Cabot made an enthusiastic report on the fishing 
possibilities of the North Atlantic Banks, and soon after European 
fishing fleets began to make annual trips to the Newfoundland coast. 
For a long time the Island was regarded only as a base for these 
operations, and its status was not defined until 17138, when British 
sovereignty in the Island was confirmed. 
assembly had been established, and in 1855 the people were granted 


responsible government. 


Delegates from Newfoundland took part in the pre-Confederation 
conference at Quebec in 1864, and the confederation issue was again 
At neither time, however, were the 
two countries able to reach an agreement. 

Newfoundland’s economy has always been greatly dependent on 
the export market, and periods of world depression have been 
particularly hard to weather. The great depression of 1929 dealt the 
1933, it 
measures were essential, and the government requested that a Royal 
Commission be appointed to recommend a course of action. 
result of the Commission’s findings, the Newfoundland constitution 
was suspended, and a commission, consisting of three members from 
Newfoundland and three from the United Kingdom, took office in 


discussed with Canada in 1895. 


country a severe blow. By 


1934. 


Newfoundland played a full part in both world wars and con- 
tributed generously in both men and money to the Empire’s war effort. 
In World War II, its strategic position made it a key point in the 
defence of North America, and the government approved the estab- 
lishment of allied naval, air and army bases in the Island. 
Newfoundlanders made a large per capita contribution to the joint 


effort. 


In September, 1946, a National Convention was elected to discuss 
a future permanent form of government. 
held, and on July 22, 1948, a majority of Newfoundland voters chose 
On March 31, 1949, therefore, Canada 
welcomed Newfoundland into the Canadian Confederation, and the 
federal union of British North America, as it was originally conceived 


Confederation with Canada. 


in 1867, became complete. 


services which will be made available 
to our new compatriots. 

It is my hope that the articles which 
follow in this special issue will serve 
on the one hand to make the people of 
Canada better acquainted with their 
new province, and, on the other 
hand, to acquaint the people of 
Newfoundland in some small measure 
with the new horizons opened to 
them by their entry into the Dominion 
of Canada. 


By 1832, a representative 


was evident that drastic 


AS a 


Again 


referendums were 


Two 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Confederation of Newfoundland with Canada has brought a 
group of over 100,000 workers into the Canadian labour 
force. The characteristics and problems of this group are 
peculiar to the economy of the Island. The following article 
appraises current economic conditions in Newfoundland as 
they affect labour and outlines some of the outstanding 


characteristics of the economy. 


Newfoundland, like Canada, has been 
experiencing prosperous economic conditions 
during recent years. Production and trade 
have expanded greatly since the beginning 
of the decade; employment has reached an 
all-time high; and income per worker 
exceeds all previous levels. 

The wartime stimulus to the basic indus- 
tries on the Island, including the construc- 
tion of large defence bases by the British, 
Canadian and United States’ governments, 
has been the main factor contributing to 
these improved economic conditions. This 
war stimulus and its aftermath continue to 
have a buoyant effect on the Newfoundland 
economy. 

While the general outlook in the imme- 
diate future is optimistic, there are a few 
indications of less favourable economic con- 
ditions in some areas. These include a 
lower than usual fish catch during 1948 and 
some difficulties arising out of trade with 
countries in the “sterling area”. Each of 
these circumstances introduces uncertainties 
for some segments, at least, of the 
population. 


There are no reliable current statistics on 
the total number of persons gainfully 
employed in Newfoundland. On the basis 
of information available there are, it is 
estimated, around 115,000 persons in the 
working force, distributed among the prin- 
cipal industries as in Table I. 

Before reviewing current conditions in 
each of these industries, mainly from the 
standpoint of labour, some general observa- 
tions will be made with respect to prices, 
wages and income. 


Prices, Wages and Income 


With expanded purchasing power and 
shortages of goods and services throughout 
the war and post-war years, prices have 
risen sharply since pre-war years. Based: on 
available information, it appears that the 
cost of hving in Newfoundland has risen by 
at least 85 per cent since 1938, compared 
with just under 60 per cent in Canada over 
the same period. Both of these indexes 
include rent. Taking food and clothing 
prices alone, the increase in Newfoundland, 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED IN NEWFOUNDLAND 











—— Number | Percentage 
of Total 
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LVL CC oe erctat ae (oalns eye eyans fens ter ege Gy exe ey ee ey LAT vee ; . 
ALO Ger ery ceca tioc, Skate eles @ casera eee ma an Oo Gro 8 
115,000 100-0 
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it is estimated, has been well over 100 per 


cent since 1938. In anticipation of the added responsi- 
To provide a more direct comparison of bilities the Department oF Labour iy 

Z : = 3 assuming, following the entry of New- 

current Newfoundland and Canadian prices foundland into Confederation, a group of 
and of changes since 1938, a few food items departmental officials visited the Island 
have been selected for St. John’s and ae October and a ae: at el napa, 
mn \ the requirements of their new tasks. ve 
Halifax, In almost every case the St. group Sneed ie Mr. CO. Rr. ese 
John’s price is higher, sometimes by a Administration Branch, Mr. George V. 
substantial amount. The dependence of Haythorne, Research and Statistics | 
Newfoundland on imports from either Branch, and Dr. H. P. Laberge and Mr. | 


‘anad 5 Tmitedes Pg aevanal L. J. Curry of the Unemployment Insur- 
Canada ol the United vales tor sev ie ance Commission. 

of these items explains, of course, a major The following series of articles is based 
part of the difference. largely on the background material gath- 
ered by this group. Among the officials 


In the face of these price increases, which a - ee ae - ae ed 
responsible for thew preparation are 


no doubt would have been greater were it Mr. Haythorne, Mr. J. Tait Montague, 
not for wartime control measures, there has Research and Statistics Branch, Mr. Ray 
been a tendency to tie wage settlements to Brown, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 

: ; aaaashees sion, Miss M. Buckley, Labour Legislation 
the upward movement in the cost of living. Branch, Mr. J. W. Willard, Department | 
Although wages are higher in all industries, of National Health and Welfare, and | 
there has been little uniformity in the members of the staff of the LABour 
increases taking place. Wage differentials eee 


. . ] . Several government officials, both in 
between industries, as a result, are consider- J : 





z 5 : : as Canada and Newfoundland, have made 
ably altered from those existing in 1939. helpful suggestions in regard to all of 
Currently, wage rates are highest in pulp these articles. 





and paper manufacturing. Here the workers 
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received average earnings of around $210 
per month in the year 1947. In sharp 
contrast with this, female persons in the 
outports are reported to be receiving wages 
from $20 to $380 per month. 

For a full comparison, all items in the 
cost of hving would need to be examined, 
but on the basis of the data presented here, 
and of other information at hand, it seems 


clear that real wages in St. John’s are lower 
than those in Halifax. Not only are money 
wages in Newfoundland generally lower, but 
prices of consumer goods and services are 
generally higher. 

Another indication of the somewhat lower 
wage level in Newfoundland is the much 
higher proportion of persons paying income 
taxes who receive under $2,000 per year. 


Newfoundland’s economic development has been 
determined to a great extent by 
geographical conditions. . . 


It is a part of the Acadian region of Canada, which includes the 
Maritime Provinces, and its area of 42,000 square miles is only 9,000 
square miles less than the combined area of those three provinces. 
Labrador, under Newfoundland sovereignty, is 110,000 square miles 
in extent. 

The surface of the Island is rough and broken. Almost one- 
third is covered by lakes and streams, and about sixty per cent is 
forested, with spruce and pine predominating. Fertile soil is limited to 
a few areas, most of which are on the western side. Off the coast lie 
those parts of the Continental Shelf known as the Grand Banks, world 
famous as fishing grounds. 

Newfoundland’s economy is therefore based on the primary indus- 
tries of fishing, forest products and mining. The bulk of its production 
in these industries is exported, while the greater part of what the 
country consumes must be imported. Most of the imports of food and 
consumers’ goods are from Canada and the United States, with almost 
two-thirds from Canada. 

The forest lands of Newfoundland comprise a broad belt extending 
from the southeast corner of the Island along the west and north sides 
of the Island to the Avalon Peninsula. Of this area, which covers 
some 16,000 square miles, 8,800 square miles’ are suitable for 
commercial purposes. 

There are four chief mining centres in the country. The largest 
mine, at Bell Island, produces iron ore for Nova Scotia and United 
States steel mills. A mixed deposit of copper, zinc and lead is mined 
at Buchans, and limestone at Aguathuna, while a deposit of fluorspar 
is found at St. Lawrence. 

Aside from a number of farms near St. John’s and a few other 
centres, the principal agricultural districts are on the western side of 
the Island. 

The Government-owned railway, the main artery of transporta- 
tion, swings through the centre of the Island from St. John’s in the 
southeast to Port-aux-Basques in the southwest, where it makes a boat 
connection with North Sydney, Nova Scotia. The road systems are 
regional and confined to the more highly-populated areas—the outlying 
districts depend entirely on the shipping services to supply their needs. 
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This is so, even though Newfoundland 
excludes single persons earning under $1,000 
and married persons earning less than $2,000 
annually. The comparable exemptions in 
Canada are $750 for single workers and 
$1,500 for married workers.t 

The ratio of those paying income taxes, 
to all persons over 20 years of age offers 
another rather striking comparison. In 
Newfoundland this ratio is one to twenty 
while in Canada it is one to four. These 
income tax figures reflect the fact that a 
number of Newfoundlanders, especially in 
the outports, still live at close to subsis- 
tence levels. If the fish catch is low, as it 
was during the past season, there is little 
alternative to substantial amounts of gov- 
ernment assistance. In August, 1948. for 
example, relief payments were made to 
nearly 4,000 families. This was the highest 
number of families in receipt of such aid 
since April, 1939, when there were close to 
19,000 families on relief lists. 


Fisheries 
(a) Fishing 


It is estimated that close to 25 per cent 
of all workers in Newfoundland depend 
directly on fishing as their chief means of 
livehhood. This proportion represents an 
important change from earlier periods when 
as many as 80 per cent of the workers were 
engaged in this type of activity. With the 
development of other industries, fishermen 
have been attracted elsewhere. 

The biggest fish catch is cod. This is 
caught on the Grand Banks to the South 
of Newfoundland, along the shores of the 
Island itself, and off Labrador. Through- 
out the past season, some of the “inshore” 





1The Canadian exemptions were raised to 
$1,000 and $2,000 in the 1949-50 Budget, 
brought down on March 22, 1949. 


TABLE 2.—-A COMPARISON OF CURRENT 


fishing was good, but in many places the 
run of fish was unusually low. Summer 
“bank” and Labrador fishing were also good, 
but the relatively small quantities of bait 
available may mean a lower winter “bank” 
fishery. Most fishermen supplement their 
income by catches of haddock, herring, 
lobster, salmon, whales and seals. These are 
caught at various places and times around 
the shores of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Market restrictions during the war adversely 
affected the fishing industry, but activity is 
now returning to pre-war levels. 

There is little doubt that the returns 
from fishing have dropped during the past 
12 months. This may have a marked effect 
on the industry, especially simce many 


- persons have returned to it since the war. 


Another difficulty which the industry has 
faced is some hesitation among firms about 
stocking fishing supplies until future tariff 
arrangements are known. This made the 
outfitting of fishing vessels a more difficult 
task. The markets for fish present an even 
more serious obstacle. During the war and 
early post-war periods, national and inter- 
national bodies provided a ready market for 
fish. These outlets have been curtailed and 
while some pre-war markets are re-opening, 
others are in the “sterling bloc” and 
exchange difficulties are being experienced. 
The Newfoundland fishing industry has 
made some advances technologically, in 
recent years. Some of the most modern 
types of fishing equipment are now used 
among the cod fishermen. The extent to 
which this and other factors are making 
manpower now engaged in fishing redundant 
would require further analysis. It seems 
apparent though, especially if improve- 
ments in production methods are extended, 
that it may be in the interests of all 
concerned for more persons in fishing 
communities to shift to other occupations. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADIAN 


FOOD PRICES AND OF CHANGES SINCE 1938 





1938 Prices 


Food Item 


1948 Prices* Increase 1938 to 1948 








St. John’s! Halifax |St. John’s| Halifax |St. John’s! Halifax 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Bacon, per Ib Mee eae Cte creda eee 35 33 81 68 ae a 106 
Sugar, z BN Pes here seer soe 6 6 14 9 133 50 
Prunes, ee 7 13 20 20 186 54 
(Cheesee were norman os nee 26 23 63 50 142 117 
HSPs) PCMiGOs-ceeeetaonio ocr stare 54 Al 93 75 72 83 
Potatoes, perigallom...40, sane aces 10 14 37 35 270 150 





* Data from the Labour Relations Office, St. John’s and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All 


figures are for the month of August, except those for St. John’s in 1938, which are for October. 


This 


later month should be kept in mind in interpreting the figures, especially those for eggs and potatoes. 
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(b) Fish Processing 


Fish processing has been encouraged by 
the government as a means of increasing the 
marketability of the Island’s fish catch. At 
present there are about 25 fish plants 
operating on the inlets and bays about the 
coast of Newfoundland. Only two of these 
are operated on a year-round basis; the 
remainder operate for from five to seven 
months during the year. At their peak, 
these plants employ close to 3,000 workers. 
The chief products are canned and dried 
fish of various types including lobster and 
salmon, and fish oil. 


Forestry 


(a) Logging 


Although almost one-third of the 42,000 
square miles in Newfoundland, apart from 
Labrador, is forest area, it is estimated that 
little more than one-half of the forests are 
at present of practical value for commercial 
purposes. These lands, for the most part, 
have been leased to private enterprises. The 
forests are comprised predominantly of soft 
woods which are used extensively for the 
pulp and paper industry. The supplies are 
large, which is no doubt one reason why 
only limited progress has been made in 
regard to conservation measures.t Surveys 
of woods resources are, however, in progress. 

A trend towards more summer work is 
evident in the cutting operations. Summer 
cutting enables a saving to be made in 
stumpage and permits a more balanced. 
year-round labour force. Mechanization 
has been introduced, especially in hauling 
operations. 


(b) Pulp and Paper Mills 


There are two large pulp mills in New- 
foundland. One is at Grand Falls, operated 
by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, Ltd., and the other is at Corner 
Brook, operated by the Bowater’s (New- 
foundland) Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. The 
former mill has a capacity of 650 tons of 


pulp per day and the latter, with a recent 
addition, has a capacity of 1,000 tons per 
day, making it the largest pulp mill in any 
country .2 


(c) Sawmills 


In addition to the pulp and paper mills 
there are some 900 sawmills in operation, 
mostly during the summer months. As in 
the Maritimes, most of these mills employ 
only a few men. Less than twenty of them 
are large enough to warrant hiring all types 
of sawmill employees. 

Mining 

There are four mining centres in New- 
foundland, which employ approximately 
3,500 workers. The largest is Bell Island 
where the Wabana Iron mines are located. 
These mines produce a medium grade 
hematite iron ore which is shipped to the 
steel mill in Sydney, Nova Scotia. During 
the thirties, large quantities of ore were 
shipped to Germany; during 1948, the out- 
put was shipped mainly to Sydney and 
to the United Kingdom, in about equal 
quantities. 

Another mining centre is Buchans where 
a mixed deposit of copper, zinc, and lead 
is located. The output of this mine is being 
shipped today largely to the United States, 
although a substantial amount of lead con- 
centrates was shipped to Belgium in 1948. 
New deposits of ore have been discovered 
recently, which will add to the life of the 
mine. 

A third mining centre, is located at St. 
Lawrence, on the Burin Peninsula where a 
deposit of fluorspar is found. This mineral 
is being used as a flux in the manufacture 





1 Authoritative sources state that there are 
sufficient uneut forests on the Island to 
enable cutting at the present rate for over 
90 years without making any inroad on the 
second growth. 

2Prior to this addition, the Three Rivers 
plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company, was the largest mill. 


TABLE 3._AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
ST. JOHN'S AND HALIFAX IN OCTOBER 1947 


Nore:—As reported to the Newfoundland Office of Labour Relations and the Research and Stati- 
stics Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour: 











Occupation St. John’s Halifax 
S $ 
SEU Scot CUA TU epee Pe Peer ote eles cee ne ease eta Lata css 3)s) ale ac Poin fojavatetsem cousdiaus ¢ aya. aais (olen @a ce - es a 
HES Tal CM LeLW Cited ees Rea ine eee auchasincs oeeravelon anes “oye pice veteneten'seaV'S esdlaUe eve mole Te willl ea ee 
EET rin fo coisa eee em Ur lee ceceseeaeitaheleyeetcranny cera CAV? 1 SYCRON NOI Se leluo ovens auarecenatr cs ee 3 


Constructions WAWOUTs nea dangead Grave #4 8 cuwlela visiare anaes 6 
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of steel and aluminum. Among other uses, 
this mineral is employed as an ingredient in 
the manufacturing of high octane gas. 

The fourth mining centre is Aguathuna 
on the west coast where a large limestone 
deposit is located. This limestone is used 
largely at the steel mill in Sydney. 

There is considerable surveying activity 
at present both on the Island and in 
Labrador. The recently discovered high 
grade iron ore deposit in Labrador extends 
into Quebec and the latter government is 
aiding in developing the area. Prospecting 
rights have been granted to a Canadian 


company. Present indications are that it 
will be some years before this area is 


developed. 


Agriculture 


As a result of the limited amount of 
arable land in Newfoundland, agriculture is 
the least important of the four main 
primary industries. Much of the farming 
is carried on in conjunction with other 
work which makes it doubly difficult to 
obtain satisfactory information on the total 
manpower in the industry. 


Aside from a number of farms around 
St. John’s and a few other centres, the 
only other principal agricultural districts are 
in the Codroy and in the Humber valleys 
on the west side of the Island. There is 
a good market for all agricultural products 
in Newfoundland, but the main difficulty, 
especially with the outlying areas, is the 
distance to the principal outlet, St. John’s. 

During the war, close to 2,000 farm 
workers from Newfoundland were recruited 
for employment on dairy farms in the 
eastern United States. A small number also 
worked on farms in the Maritimes. Most 
of these persons have now returned to 
agriculture or other industries in New- 
foundland. A small number of carefully 


selected veterans have also been settled on 
farms mainly in the Codroy and Humber 
Valleys. It is estimated by Newfoundland 
authorities that a number of persons with 
limited farm/ experience could be secured 
for emploympnt in Canadian agriculture at 
the present fime. 






Manufacturing 


Apart from the processing of fish and 
forest products, manufacturing activities on 
the Island are largely confined to St. John’s. 
The plants, for the most part, are small and 
devoted mainly to tasks of assembling. 
Primary activities are limited mainly to 
boots and shoes, confectionery, paints, nails, 
clothing, furniture, margarine and other 


-products manufactured largely for the local 


market. 

It is important to the primary industries 
of the country that certain products be 
assembled locally in a manner suited to 
domestic requirements. The fishing idus- 
try, for example, is dependent on the local 
manufacture of nets and cordage. Difficul- 
ties encountered in securing ample supplies 
of raw materials for these firms are often 
a serious threat to their existence. The 
total employment provided by these firms 
is not known, but it is thought to be around 
3,500. 


Construction 


Construction workers have found almost 
continuous post-war employment in housing, 
especially on projects in St. John’s. Many 
workers have also been employed at Corner 
Brook where new plant facilities for the 
Bowaters’ Company have been built and a 
new hospital has been erected. There has 
also been considerable construction work 
carried on at the United States Defence 
base at Stephenville and at the government 
air base at Gander. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER PAYING INCOME TAX IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
IN 1946 


Notse:—Computed on the basis of the Newfoundland exemptions 























Newfoundland Canada 
Income Class 
No. % No. % 
Winder $22 000i ee ae saree hones sega nn eg ae 4,751 47-6 440, 600 “3 
$2,000 to $3,000 sae Ate eictat's acura eee RT oe ty a ee oat oni 93.7 380,450 a 
So OOO tases 000 tecetneey sre Aat y e ere en ee Pe a 1,140 11-4 124,450 11-7 
Sa OOOKon mo, OOO Wrerpercee eee artes cece een reer eee 514 5:1 45,740 4-3 
SOOO OORT OL OOO err iernae enerccr aceite 793 7-9 57,770 5-4 
S10:000kand Oviersee ene pants eee eee eee 429 4:3 17,974 1-7 
otal... cceaceya anaes ee ee 10, 004 100-0 | 1,066,984 100-0 
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Retail and Wholesale Trade 


With the great amount of purchasing 
power throughout Newfoundland during 
recent years, the retail and wholesale trades 
kave become highly prosperous. There has 
been some uncertainty in some branches 
of trade during recent months. Until the 
plans connected with Confederation were 
settled, there was a tendency to keep stocks 
of goods at a minimum. The trade is also 
facing difficulties in securing export allot- 
ments from various countries. On the other 
hand, the payment of family allowances 
should imerease purchasing power and 
benefit trade. 


Transportation 


The shipping industry is highly seasonal 
for practically all of the Newfoundland 
ports. With the exception of St. John’s and 
the smaller ports along the southern coast, 
shipping closes up entirely for several 
months in the winter. This means, there is 
a rush of shipping every fall to the outlying 
ports before freeze-up. 

The narrow gauge railway, from Port aux 
Basques to St. John’s is the only trans- 





A fisherman-farmer of Torbay returns home with his horse. 


insular route. The importance of this five 
hundred and fifty mile railway to the 
economy of the Island was demonstrated 
by the month-long strike of its employees 
in the fall of 1948. Lack of transportation 
facilities resulted in grave problems of 
supply for many areas. At the same time, 
some of the vegetable crops being harvested 
at the time on the west coast were damaged 
before the strike was settled. 

There have been several air bases estab- 
lished on the Island. Two of these were 
built for defence purposes by the United 
States government. These are located at 
Stephenville and Argentia. A third air base 
at Gander was originally built by the United 
jxingdom and Newfoundland. During the 
war this base was greatly expanded by 
Canada for military purposes but it has 
now been returned to Newfoundland for 
civilian purposes. It is the most important 
“midway” base on northern transatlantic 
routes. Of the remaining two air bases, 
Goose Bay which was built in Labrador 
during the war, is an alternative trans- 
atlantic base. Torbay, near St. John’s, is 
used as the terminus for Trans-Canada Air 
Line flights from Canada. 


Much of Newfound- 


land’s farming is performed on a part-time basis by fishermen. _ 
ee National Film Board Photo. 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Although the structure and nature of the labour force in 
Newfoundland has not favoured the growth of trade 
unionism, approximately one-third of the workers are 


now organized. 


A few unions have existed in Newfound- 
land for at least half a century. Two of 
these are the Seal Skinners’ Union and the 
Coopers’ Union, both of which are now 
relatively inactive. A third union in this 
group is the Longshoremen’s Protective 
Association which was formed in 1903 and 
is still in operation. Further, there have 
been groups formed from time to time 
among the fishermen, comprised largely of 
“own account” workers and serving a pur- 
pose parallel to that of labour unions. 
These early unions operated entirely 
within single localities and had no affila- 
tion with other labour bodies. 

The development of the labour movement 
proper in Newfoundland began during the 
1930’s. Those who were primarily respon- 
sible for this development were the skilled 
workers who emigrated from the mainland 
to work on the railroads and in the pulp 
and paper plants of the Island. The first 
railway unions were organized about 1935 
and union activity among the paper makers 
appears to date from a few years earlier. 
The unions were organized as branches of 
international unions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the American Federation of Labour. In 1936- 
37 the Newfoundland Trades and Labour 
Council, now known as the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (NFL), was formed, 
under the leadership of these unions. 
Through this Federation many other 
workers were unionized along craft lines. 
These included machinists, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers and shop and_ office 
employees in St. John’s. 

The NFL now consists of 19 AFL unions 
and 29 purely national unions. Its relation- 
ship to the AFL is thus somewhat ‘similar 
to that which obtains in Canada between 
the TLC and the AFL. The NFL has also 
maintained fraternal relations with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The future relationship between the New- 
foundland Federation and the TLC was 
described recently by Mr. GC. W. Strong, 
Secretary of the Federation, as follows:— 
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“The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
will now become a provincial body, primarily 
to deal with provincial legislation It will 
be an affiliate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada which will take the 
place of this Federation in issuing charters 
to unions not directly connected to the 
international unions. Per capita tax and 
other sources of income will be consider- 
ably altered.’’* 

During the ’thirties, organization was also 
progressing independently among woodsmen 
and miners. The former activity grew 
largely out of the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union and the latter represented an inde- 
pendent effort. 

During the last twelve months, organizers 
from Canadian Congress of Labour unions 
have been on the Island. As a result of 
their efforts the workers at the Wabana 
Tron Mine voted to make their inde- 
pendent union into a local of the United 
Steel Workers of America. Communication 
workers at one or two points on the Island 
also affiliated with a CIO-CCL union. 
Representatives of the American Federation 
of Labour are also carrying on a campaign 
to organize other groups of workers. 

As a result of the expansion in union 
organization there were 76 trade unions in 


Newfoundland as at October, 1948. They 

were affiliated as follows:— 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour... 48 
includes: 

AUR UnOnS meine eee 19 
Natlonall. tmomes eer nene chee eke 29 
Canadian Congress of Labour........... 3 
Independent National Unions........... Pall 

Other International Unions: 
(Railroad Brotherhoods))......... ae. 4 
76. 


The structure and nature of the labour 
force in Newfoundland have not favoured 
the growth of trade unionism. This can 
be attributed in large measure, to the heavy 
rehance of the economy on the fishing 
industry. Those engaged in fishing are 
largely “own-account” workers and only 





* Montreal Gazette, March 31, 1949. 
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during their “off-season” do they accept 
employment with other enterprises. The 
situation in agriculture, some logging oper- 
ations and certain other seasonal activity 
is much the same. Consequently, close to 
half of the manpower enters unionized 
occupations on a seasonal basis only and a 
large section of industry in Newfoundland 
is necessarily carried on with a minimum 
number of full-time workers. 

From the point of view of the unions the 
persistence of the large number of seasonal 
workers is a serious disadvantage since it 
reduces the possibility of stable union 
organization. In some eases this is partially 
offset by organizing one industry through 
another. For example, the Fishermen’s 
Protective Union is active among woods 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


workers as well as fishermen. Evidence of 
this is seen in the fact that the unions in 
Newfoundland, almost without exception, 
fall into one of the following groups:— 


(1) Unions formed on the basis of a 
skilled trade. 

(2) Unions formed by workers in the 
stabilized sections of the secondary 
industries. 

(3) Unions formed by workers who have 
common primary and secondary 
occupations. 


In spite of these disadvantages to union 
organization many Newfoundland workers 
now belong to unions. According to the 
latest available figures, approximately one- 
third of the labour force is organized. 


The following is a summary of some of the more important 
labour laws of Newfoundland. These include recent legisla- 
tion dealing with workmen’s compensation, minimum wages, 
and investigation and conciliation in industrial disputes. 
Older laws limit hours of labour in shops, require safety 
measures, medical care and monthly payment of wages im 
logging camps, and provide for registration of trade unions 
and control of employment of children. 


Newfoundland’s new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is, like its predecessor, of the 
individual liability type, but it has a 
number of provisions found in the laws of 
other provinces having a collective liability 
system. These include weekly payments 
instead of a lump sum in disability cases, 
medical and hospital care and compensation 
for industrial diseases. There is no work- 
men’s compensation board. Provision is 
made for appointment of magistrates as 
Compensation Commissioners to take evi- 
dence near the scene of the accident. 

The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, like the Canadian laws on 
this subject, provides for investigation and 
conciliation in industrial disputes by con- 
ciliation officers and tripartite boards. An 
unusual provision is that which permits 
publication of a fair and accurate account 
of proceedings and evidence during pro- 
gress of an inquiry but bans publication of 


comment until the award or result of the 
inquiry has been published by the 
Commissioner. 

The Trade Union Act makes provision 
for registration of trade unions similar to 
that made by the Trade Unions Act of the 
Dominion, but adds a section making 
applicable to Newfoundland certain provi- 
sions of the law of England including those 
relating to picketing and protection of 
unions from prosecution ag conspiracies. 

The Minimum Wage Act enables minimum 
rates of wages to be fixed by the Governor 
in Commission after recommendations have 
been received from the Advisory Committee. 

Laws dealing with hours of work, 
holidays and health measures in shops, 
control of employment of children and 
safety measures and medical care for 
loggers are generally similar to laws and 
regulations in the Canadian provinces. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, 
applies to persons employed under a con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship, cluding 
a person plying for hire with a vehicle or 
vessel used under any contract of bailment 
(other than a hire purchase agreement) in 
consideration of the payment of a fixed 
sum or a share in the earnings or other- 
wise. Employees of the Crown are covered 
in cases where the Act would apply if the 
employer were a private person, but the 
Governor in Commission may exclude any 
class of such workmen if they are pro- 
vided for by a scheme not less favourable 
than the Act. The Act also applies, with 
certain modifications, to masters, seamen 
and apprentices to the sea service, appren- 
tices to the sea fishing service, and to 
members of the crew of an aircraft, pro- 
vided such persons are workmen within the 
meaning of the Act and the ship or air- 
craft is registered in Newfoundland or 
operated by an employer residing or 
having his principal place of business in 
Newfoundland. 

The Act does not apply to persons 
employed otherwise than by way of 
manual labour at a remuneration exceeding 
$2,400 a year, domestic servants, out- 
workers, members of the employer’s family, 
living in his house, or casual workers 
employed otherwise than for the purpose of 
the employer’s trade or business, unless 
employed for the purpose of a game or 
recreation and engaged and paid through 
a club. 

The Act renders an employer liable to 
pay compensation for personal injury by 
accident. arising out of and in the course 
of employment which disables a workman 
for three days or longer from earning full 
wages in his employment, unless the injury 
is attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman. Compensation 
is also payable for disability or death 
caused by any of the industrial diseases in 
the Schedule to the Act. 

Compensation in fatal cases is a lump 
sum, calculated according to rules set out 
in the Act, but not exceeding $6,000. 

Compensation in cases of total disability 
is a weekly payment not exceeding 50 per 
cent of average weekly earnings, but if 
this amount is less than $10 a week the 
workman is entitled to an additional sum 
equal to one-half of the difference between 
the maximum weekly payment and the sum 
of $10 or his average weekly earnings, 
whichever is less. Compensation for partial 
disability is paid on the same basis. in 
proportion to the diminution of average 
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such 


earnings. A workman receiving weekly pay- 
ments is entitled to a supplementary allow- 
ance amounting to one-sixth of his weekly 
payment for each child under 16, but the 
total of such allowances and the weekly 
payment may not exceed 75 per cent of 
average earnings in cases of total disability 
and 75 per cent of the diminution of such 
earnings in cases of partial disability. 

An injured workman is also entitled to 
such medical, surgical and dental aid, and 
hospital and skilled nursing services, andi to 
artificial member or members and 
apparatus and dental appliances as may be 
necessary. 

Except as otherwise provided in the Act, 
compensation is to be recovered through 
court action. If the court decides that 
compensation is payable, questions as to 
the amount and duration of the payments 
and apportionment among the various 
dependants may, if there is no agreement 
and if the court so decides, be referred to 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland, and any Order by the 
Registrar is enforceable as a judgment of 
that Court. If, in any claim, the employer 
agrees that compensation is payable, the 
Registrar, on application of employer, 
workman, or any dependant, may determine 
the rights of the parties. All decisions and 
Orders of the Registrar are subject to the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
Court or Registrar may refer any matter 
to a Compensation Commissioner, near the 
place of employment of the injured work- 
man, who is to take evidence regarding the 
accident. All stipendiary magistrates resi- 
dent outside the Central Judicial District 
of Newfoundland are Compensation Com- 
missioners under the Act. 

Where the amount of compensation or 
any other matter under the Act is decided 
by agreement, a memorandum of the 
agreement is to be sent by any interested 
party to the Registrar, who may record it 
in a special register, after which it becomes 
enforceable as a judgment of the Court. 

Where the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whom he 
was responsible, nothing in the Act is to 
affect the civil liability of the employer, 
but the workman may, at his option, claim 
compensation or take action. 

Contracts that the Act shall not apply 
are void, but employers’ schemes for com- 
pensation may be approved by the Regis- 
trar, if not less favourable to the workmen 
than the Act and if approved by the 
workmen on vote by ballot. 


Deductions from wages to meet costs of 
compensation are forbidden, under penalty. 

Notice of an accident must be given as 
soon as practicable and proceedings to 
recover compensation must be commenced 
within six months after the accident or, if 
it results in death, within six months after 
death. Failure to meet these conditions, if 
due to some reasonable cause, is not a bar 
to recovery of compensation. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Union Act defines a “trade 
union” as any combination, temporary or 
permanent, for regulating relations between 
workmen and masters or between masters 
and masters or between workmen and work- 
men, or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, 
whether such combination would or would 
not, if the Act had not been passed, have 
been deemed to be an unlawful combina- 
tion by reason of one or more of its 
purposes being in restraint of trade. The 
Act does not affect agreements between 
partners as to their own business, or 
between an employer and his employees as 
to such employment, or any agreement in 
consideration of the sale of the goodwill of 
a business or instruction in a profession, 
trade or handicraft. 

The Act enables any seven or more 
members of a trade union to register the 
union with the Registrar of Companies on 
complying with the rules laid down in the 
Act, but if the purposes of the trade union 
are unlawful the registration is void. 

The rules of a registered trade union are 
binding upon its members and a copy must 
be delivered by the union to any person 
on demand, on payment of a reasonable 
sum. A registered union must have an office 
and a penalty may be imposed on a union 
and its officers if the union is in operation 
for seven days without having such an office. 

Provision is made for dissolution and 
amalgamation of trade unions and for 
change of name. 

The Act declares the purposes of a trade 
union, merely because they are in restraint 
of trade, not to be unlawful so as to render 
any member of the trade union liable to 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise or to render void or voidable 
any agreement or trust. 

Nothing in the Act is to enable any 
Court to entertain proceedings instituted 
with the object of directly enforcing, or 
recovering damages for, the breach of 
certain specified agreements, but this pro- 
vision is not to constitute such agreements 
unlawful. The agreements enumerated in- 


clude any agreement between the members 
of a trade union as to dues, fines and 
benefits, agreements between two trade 
unions, or any bond to secure the enforce- 
ment of any of these agreements. 

Two Imperial Statutes, The Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, as 
amended in 1906, and The Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906, both printed in the Schedule to 
the Act, are declared to be the law of 
Newfoundland so far as they can be 
apphed, and the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
is to apply to all trade unions registered 
under the Newfoundland Trade Union Act 
and to all trade disputes in the Colony. 
The Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act limits the application of the law of 
conspiracy to trade disputes. The Act, as 
amended, includes provision that an act 
done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons shall, 
if done in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute, not be actionable unless 
the act, if done without such agreement or 
combination, would be actionable. The Act 
also. provides penalties for wilful and 
malicious breach of contract by persons 
employed in supplying a town with gas 
or water or which may endanger life or 
damage property. The Trade Disputes Act, 
1906, extends legal picketing to cover 
‘Heacefully persuading and communicating 
information” and “peacefully persuading 
any person to work or abstain from 
working”. 


Conciliation in Industrial Disputes 


The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, 1944, applies to any dispute 
or difference between employers and work- 
men, or between workmen and workmen, 
connected with the employment or non- 
employment or the terms of employment or 
the working conditions of any person. It 
does not apply to workers employed by the 
Crown. 

Any such dispute, whether existing or 
apprehended, may be reported to the 
Commissioner appointed to administer the 
Act, by or on behalf of either party to 
the dispute. Whether a dispute has been 
so reported or not, the Commissioner may 
refer it to the Labour Relations Officer or 
take steps to bring the parties together by 
themselves or their representatives under a 
chairman mutually agreed upon or nomin- 
ated by the Commissioner, or by some 
other person or body, or, on application of 
either party, by appointing a conciliator or 
board of conciliation. The Labour Rela- 
tions Officer or other person appointed must 
inquire into the dispute and report to the 
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Commissioner. If a settlement is effected a 
memorandum of the terms is to be drawn 
up and signed by the parties or their 
representatives and a copy delivered to the 
Commissioner. 

Alternatively, the Commissioner may, 
with the consent of both parties, refer the 
dispute to an arbitration tribunal consisting 
of: an arbitrator appointed by the Com- 
missioner, to act alone or to be assisted by 
assessors nominated by and equally repre- 
sentative of the employers and workmen 
concerned and appointed by the Commis- 
sioner; or one or more arbitrators nomin- 
ated by or on behalf of each party and 
an independent chairman, all appointed by 
the Commissioner. In the latter case, if 
the members of such tribunal are unable 
to agree as to the award the matter is to 
be decided by the Chairman. Where 
machinery for the settlement of disputes 
has been set up under a collective agree- 
ment the Commissioner may not refer a 
dispute for settlement under the Act unless 
there has been failure to settle it by such 
machinery and unless both parties consent. 

An arbitration tribunal may not make an 
award inconsistent with the provisions of 
any Act regulating wages, hours of work or 
conditions of employment. 

The award of the tribunal, with the 
opinions of the arbitrators concurring. or 
dissenting, is to be submitted to the 
Commissioner who is to have them pub- 
lished as soon as possible. If there is any 
question as to the interpretation of the 
award, either party to it or the Commis- 
sioner may apply to the tribunal to decide 
the question and such decision is to be 
notified to the parties and become a part 
of the original award. 

The Commissioner may inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of any existing or 
threatened trade dispute, whether reported 
to him under the Act or not, and may 
refer any matters connected with it to a 
board of inquiry appointed for the purpose. 
The board is to consist of one person, or 
of a Chairman and other persons, appointed 
by the Commissioner and reporting to him. 
The Commissioner may also refer to the 
board any matter connected with the 
economic or industrial conditions in New- 
foundland if such matter arises out of or is 
relevant to the dispute. 

The Commissioner may have published 
any information obtained or conclusions 
arrived at by the board, together with any 
minority report. It is forbidden, however, 
to include in any report or publication 
made or authorized by the board or any 
member of it or by the Commissioner, any 
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information as to any trade union or any 
individual business which is not available 
otherwise than through evidence given at 
the inquyry, unless such union, person or 
company consents. No member of the 
board Jr person concerned in the inquiry 
may Aisclose such information without such 
coypgéent. 

‘An arbitration tribunal or a board of 
nquiry has full power to require any person 
to furnish information, to give evidence 
under oath and to produce documents. A 
witness may not, however, be required to 
give evidence if it incriminates him or if 
he has lawful ground for refusing it. 

Any party to a trade dispute may be 
represented before a board or tribunal by 
a legal practitioner and a board of inquiry 
may permit any interested person, other 
than a party to the dispute, to be so rep- 
resented. If a legal practitioner is allowed 
to appear, the board may exclude him at 
any stage of the inquiry. 

A board or tribunal may exclude or admit 
the public or the press during any sitting. 
When the press has been admitted a fair 
and accurate account of the proceedings, 
including evidence, may be published, but 
until the award or result of the inquiry 
has been published by Order of the Com- 
missioner, publication of comment is for- 
bidden, under penalty. 

No person may be appointed as an 
arbitrator or assessor or as chairman of a 
tribunal or as member of a board of inquiry 
if he has any financial interest in the 
inquiry or dispute. 

Provision is made for payment of 
expenses and for the making of rules of 
procedure to guide boards and tribunals. 








Wages 


The Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1947, 
enables the Governor in Commission to 
appoint an advisory committee to investi- 
gate terms and conditions of employment 
of workmen in any trade, business, industry 
or occupation, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to minimum rates of wages to be 
paid to such workmen. The committee is 
to consist of one or more representatives 
of employers and workmen concerned, to- 
gether with a chairman and such other 
persons as it is considered advisable to 
appoint. 

The Governor in Commission after con- 
sidering the report of the Committee, may 
make an Order fixing minimum wages. The 
Order may apply throughout Newfoundland 
or in any area, whether covered by the 
Order appointing the Advisory Committee 


or not, and may prescribe time rates, plece 
rates, and overtime rates, or any of them. 

If an employer is convicted of paying 
less than the minimum rate, the Court may, 
on the motion or with the consent of the 
workman, award the workman the balance 
of wages found to be due him, such amount 
to be in addition to any penalty imposed 
on the employer. The right of a workman 
to recover the balance of wages due him by 
a civil action is not barred except by satis- 
faction of the amount awarded. 

The Act further requires the keeping of 
wage records by employers, authorizes the 
Governor in Commission to appoint officers 
to investigate complaints and_ inspect 
premises and wage records, voids any agree- 
ment for the payment of wages contrary 
to the Act or any Order made under it, 
and provides penalties for infraction of the 
Act. 

The Workmen’s Wages Act, 1944, applies 
to any person engaged in manual labour or 
clerical work under contract but does not 
apply to domestic servants or loggers, or to 
sharesmen who are engaged in a fishing 
voyage and are within the scope of the 
Masters and Servants Act. 


The Workmen’s Wages Act requires wages 
to be paid at least monthly, in cash or, 
with the consent of the workman, by cheque 
on a chartered bank doing business in New- 
foundland. No deductions may be made 
except, by written agreement with the 
workman, for medical attendance, for cer- 
tain specified things used by the workman 
in his trade and for food prepared and 
consumed on the employer’s premises, for 
religious, charitable or educational pur- 
poses and for certain goods and services 
supplied by the employer. 

The Masters and Servants Act enables 
a justice of the peace, on complaint of a 
fisherman, shareman or other employee, 
concerning non-payment of wages, to 
summon the employer and direct payment 
of wages found due. 


Logging 

The Logging Act, 1938, forbids any per- 
son to operate a logging camp unless he is 
registered in the Department of Natural 
Resources. The Commissioner of Natural 
Resources may, however, exempt any 
employer in respect of a particular opera- 
tion, subject to prescribed conditions. 





Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Corner Brook. 


largest pulp mill in any country. 


This is the 
National Film Board Photo. 
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Employers must, annually, before com- 
mencement of the logging season, furnish 
the Department with information relating 
to their camps, including sanitary arrange- 
ments, numbers to be employed, and 
particulars regarding the contract physician 
and hospital accommodation. 

If he finds that conditions are not satis- 
factory the Commissioner may, if the 
employer does not remedy them within a 
specified time, forbid the camp to be 
operated. 

At every camp a notice must be kept 
posted showing the rates of time wages and 
maximum and minimum remuneration for 
piece work for the various kinds of work 
under various circumstances. Wages must 
be paid at least monthly, in cash or, with 
the employee’s consent, by cheque, and no 
deductions are permitted except those set 
out in the Act, which include board, medical 
fees, tools, fares, and other items allowed 
by the Commissioner. 

Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps and the employment of sworn 
sealers. Wholesome food must be supplied 
to the inspector’s satisfaction and the Com- 
missioner may fix maximum and minimum 
prices to be charged for it by employers. 

If a breach of the Act reported in writing 
to the employer or foreman by an in- 
spector is not remedied, within ten days 
proceedings may be taken against the 
employer and penalties are provided for 
offences. 

In case of a dispute between an employer 
and a body of loggers numbering not less 
than 25, either party may apply to the 
Commissioner for a conciliation board and a 
tripartite board may be appointed to in- 
quire into the dispute and report to the 
Commissioner. 

The Sanitation and Medical Attendance, 
Logging Camps, Act, 1938, lays down rules 
for the construction and equipment of such 
camps, their inspection and the provision of 
medical services. The employer in a camp 
where the average number of men employed 
for one month or more equals or exceeds 
20 must make a contract with one or more 
qualified medical practitioners and for 
necessary medicines and medical or surgical 
supplies. If he is unable to do this, the 
Commissioner for Public Health and 
Welfare may prescribe other means for the 
medical care of such employees. The 
employer may deduct from wages a sum not 
exceeding that fixed by the Regulations to 
pay for medical care. An employer failing 
to make provision for medical services is 
lable for medical and hospital care of any 
sick or injured logger and for maintenance 
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of such logger’s dependants during the 
period of disability. The Commissioner 
may require an employer to make provision 
in any camp for sick or injured loggers. 

Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps, control of communicable diseases, 
and for the making of regulations for 
carrying out the Act. 


Shops 


The Shops Act, 1940, defines “shop” to 
include any premises where wholesale or 
retail trade is carried on and any office 
associated with it, except establishments of 
the Board of Liquor Control. Certain 
trades and businesses are exempt from the 
provisions of the Act except those provi- 
sions relating to periods of duty for shop 
assistants, seats, sanitation, sale of goods in 
case of illness, partitioning of shops where 
both ordinary and exempted trades are 
carried on, and penalties for violation of 
the Act. Thus exempt are barber shops 
and shops where the principal trade or 
business is the sale of: refreshments for 
consumption on the premises; newspapers 
and periodicals; motor, cycle and aircraft 
supplies and accessories; tobacco and 
smokers’ requisites; photographic films; 
medicines, medical and surgical supplies or 
funeral furniture; milk, cream, bread, fruit 
and other perishable foods, confectionery. 

The Governor in Commission is author- 
ized to proclaim any area a shop-closing 
area, whereupon the schedule of days and 
hours of closing shops attached to the Act 
is to apply to such area. The closing days 
are: New Year’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Good Friday, Memorial Day (July 1), 
Armistice Day, Christmas Day and Boxing 
Day. Where any such day falls on Sunday 
the day following is to be a closing day. 
Every Wednesday is to be a_half-holiday 
except during the twelve days immediately 
preceding Christmas Day and in a week 
when there is a whole holiday. On a 
Saturday which is not a whole or half 
holiday, on Friday when Saturday is a 
whole holiday and during the twelve days 
before Christmas, shops may be open until 
930 p.m. but on other week-days the 
closing hour is 6 p.m. 

No assistant may be employed in a shop 
to which the Act applies for more than 
54 hours per week in the aggregate, exclu- 
sive of the periods of relief from duty 
provided for in the Act. Except during 
the twelve days immediately preceding 
Christmas no person under 18 years of age 
and no woman may be employed in a shop 
for more than 8 hours per day exclusive 
of periods of relief. On days when hours 


of work after 6 pm. are permitted such a 
person may be employed until closing time. 
During the Christmas period working hours 
for such persons may not exceed 60 and 
for other persons 66. The limits of working 
hours may be exceeded if compensation 
agreed upon between the employer and the 
assistants is paid in respect of the extra 
services, but the hours during which shops 
may be open may not be exceeded. The 
limit of hours may also be varied by Order 
of the Governor in Commission. 

Any shop assistant who has been on duty 
for five consecutive hours must have relief 
from duty for a continuous period of one 
hour. An hour for meals must also be 
allowed between 12 noon and 3 pm. and 
if the shop is open between 5 p.m. and 
8 p.m. another hour must be given between 
those hours. These relief periods may be 
varied by Order of the Governor in 
Commission. 

The employer in a shop must provide one 
seat for every three female shop assistants 
and must also provide suitable sanitary 
conveniences as determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Health and Welfare. 

Provision is made for opening shops to 
supply articles required in cases of illness or 
for the convenience of ships. 


Inquiries into Accidents 


An Act requiring notice of, and inquiry 
into, accidents applies to construction, 
working and repair of railways, tramways, 
gas and electric works, canals, bridges, 
tunnels, harbours, docks, lumber and pulp 
mills, factories, mines and other works; 
construction or repair, by means of a 
scaffolding, of any building more than 30 
feet in height or the use or working of any 
such building in which more than 20 persons 
other than domestic servants are employed; 
and the use or working in the open air of 
any engine. The Act applies to accidents 
to employees of a Government department. 
The Minister of Justice may bring under 
the Act any dangerous employment in which 
20 persons or more, excluding domestic 
servants, are engaged. 

Employers covered by the Act must send, 
within six days, to the nearest stipendiary 
magistrate, written notice of any accident 
to an employee causing loss of life or an 
injury which prevents the employee from 
working for five hours on any of the three 
working days following the accident. The 
Magistrate must report to the Minister of 
Justice who may order a formal investiga- 
tion if he considers it necessary and may 
appoint a person having special knowledge 
to conduct the investigation. 


Employment of Children 


The Children’s Protection Act enables any 
constable or welfare officer to apprehend 
without warrant and take to a shelter or 
detention home any child who is a 
“neglected” child as defined in the Act. 
The definition includes a child under 17 
years of age who is employed in a rest- 
aurant, brewery, shop, tavern or other place 
where intoxicating liquor is made, bottled 
or sold or who is employed anywhere 
between 9 p.m. and 8 am.; a child under 
14 who habitually peddles or sells articles 
in the streets after 9 p.m.; a girl under 17 
or a boy under 12, or a boy under 14 
without written consent of his parent or 
guardian, who peddles or sells newspapers 
or other articles in the street. 

Any person is lable to a penalty who 
causes a child under 17 to be in a public 
place for the purpose of playing, singing, 
performing, or offering anything for sale, 
but the Director of Child Welfare may 
issue a permit for a child over 10 years 
of age to take part in an entertainment 
for charitable or educational purposes, on 
such conditions as he may think fit. 

The Act makes it unlawful to employ any 
child under 16 years of age in any occupa- 
tion declared by the Governor in Commis- 
sion to be a prohibited occupation, or 
between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. in any employ- 
ment other than one in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed. It 
is also forbidden to employ during school 
hours a child who is required to attend 
school. Employers must keep records of 
employed children which must be open to 
the inspector at all reasonable hours. 

The School Attendance Act requires 
children between 7 and 14 years of age, 
unless excused, to attend school for the full 
school term, and forbids employment of a 
child for remuneration during school hours. 
A certificate of exemption may be granted, 
for a period named in the certificate, to 
a child whose services are needed for the 
maintenance of himself or some person 
dependant upon him. 


Miscellanecus 

Other statutes forbid employment of girls 
and women and of boys under 13 years of 
age below ground in a mine, provide for 
the inspection of steam boilers, and for the 
examination and licensing of firemen and 
stokers. 
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SERVICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR EXTENDED TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


Many of the services of the Department of Labour were 
automatically made available to the people of Newfound- 


land at the time of Confederation. 


Others will come ito 


effect as soon as the necessary working arrangements have 
been completed with the provincial authorities. 


Officials of the Department of Labour 
have been preparing for the increase in 
their responsibilities which result from New- 
foundland’s entry into Confederation. Each 
branch has made an effort to forecast the 
nature and extent of the demands and to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Considerable planning was also necessary 
to extend to Newfoundland the facilities of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the National Employment Service. 

There follows an outline of the services 
associated with the Department of Labour 
which will be made available to the people 
of Newfoundland. 


Industrial Relations 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour will perform the 
same functions and duties in the Province 
of Newfoundland for the Dominion Govern- 
ment as it now does in the other provinces 
of Canada. 

A new office was opened in St. John’s 
on April 1, from which the Branch will 
administer the conciliation, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, fair wage, and prevailing 
rate functions under the Minister of Labour 
and the labour relations functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 

The Industrial Relations Branch is con- 
cerned primarily with industries falling 
within the scope of Dominion jurisdiction 
navigation, shipping, interprovincial rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and 
ferries both interprovincial and interna- 
tional, aerodromes and air transportation, 
radio broadcasting stations, works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more 
provinces. 





Unemployment Insurance and 
National Employment Service 


When Newfoundland joined Canada, 
unemployment msurance and the National 
Employment Service became available to 
the people of that tenth province on the 
same terms as in the other nine. For 
months, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
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mission prepared for the time when 
confederation would be an accomplished fact 
and the federal unemployment insurance 
law would become applicable in the new 
province. As the time grew nearer practical 
steps were taken to bring plans into actual 
operation. 

The Commission is responsible under the 
Act for administration of unemployment 
insurance and the National Employment 
Service. Newfoundland has had an employ- 
ment service for some years which was 
created primarily to take care of returned 
soldiers. This service, according to the 
terms of the confederation agreement 
between Canada and Newfoundland, was 
taken over and incorporated in the National 
Employment Service. It had functioned 
only in the city of St. John’s. 

For administrative purposes Canada is 
divided into five regions by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The Mari- 
time Region has consisted of the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Newfoundland is now 
added to the Maritime Region, headquarters 
of which are in the city of Moncton, N.B. 
It is planned to open three offices of the 
Commission in Newfoundland. These will 
be located in St. John’s, Newfoundland’s 
largest community; in Grand Falls, and in 
Corner Brook. For some little time the 
Assistant Regional Superintendent of the 
Maritime Region has been in Newfoundland 
organizing this work. 

A special feature of the agreement 
between Canada and Newfoundland pro- 
vides that unemployment assistance will be 
given to unemployed insurable persons who 
have been unable to build up contributions. 
Such persons, who under the Canadian plan 
are not eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance, will be paid on the same conditions 
and terms as if they had been insured. 
They will be entitled to draw a maximum 
of six months’ benefit over the next two 
years during unemployment. This arrange- 
ment lapses after two years, following which 
benefit will be paid only to those who have 
built up the requisite contributions. 


The Commission has taken steps to 
acquaint the people of Newfoundland with 
the nature of the unemployment insurance 
plan. Through the medium of radio broad- 
casts the plan has been explained and its 
outstanding provisions touched on. The 
first broadcast was made by the Chief 
Commissioner, Colonel J. G. Bisson, O.B.E., 
and his two fellow-commissioners, R. J. 
Tallon, who was nominated by employee 
organizations, and C. A. L. Murchison, K.C., 
the nominee of the employers. It covered 
the main features of the Act and referred 
to the work of the employment service. 
Subsequently broadcasts went into greater 
detail and indicated to employers and 
employees and the general public the value 
of the plan and what was expected of them 
in order that the plan might be carried 
forward. 

In addition, newspaper publicity explained 
the plan and dealt with additional points 
in respect to contributions, benefit and other 
matters requiring explanation. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contributions are collected from employers 
and employees. In the aggregate these are 
approximately equal. The Dominion Goy- 


ernment then adds one-fifth to the total 
collected, and also pays all administration 
costs. The first step which has to be taken 
consists of registering all employers with 
insurable employees. Subsequently books 
must be issued to employees in order that 
contributions may be recorded. It is 
anticipated that the staff required for the 
operation of the three offices will number 
approximately fifty. 


Vocational Training 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program the Dominion provides each prov- 
ince with financial assistance to aid in the 
development of their traming projects. 

Assistance is available for four main types 
of projects, although all provinces have not 
entered into agreements covering every 
phase of the program. 

(1) Youth training (with which is in- 
cluded financial assistance to nurses 
in training and university students) ; 

(2) Assistance to vocational schools (under 
which the Dominion is helping the 
provinces to increase their resources 
for technical education) ; 





Iron ore cars emerge from main haulage of Dominion Steel & Coal Company’s 


No. 6 mine at Bell Island. The mine is under Conception Bay. 
National Film Board Photo. 
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(3) Apprenticeship training (a field in 
which steady expansion is being 
shown, and an approach made 
towards uniformity in standards) ; 

(4) Training of persons released from 
gainful employment (carried on in 
co-ordination with the National 
Employment Service). 


With the entry of Newfoundland into 
confederation, the granting of aid for any 
or all of these projects becomes the subject 
of negotiation between the Dominion and 
the new province. 


Immigration and 
Farm Placements 


The officials of this Branch have had the 
opportunity of discussing the problems of 
farm labour with interested officers from 
the Newfoundland government. Represent- 
atives of the latter government took an 
active part in the recent Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference. 

The extent to which the work of the 
Immigration and Farm Placements Branch 
will be affected by confederation will 
depend on the enactment of enabling 
legislation by the new provincial govern- 
ment. It is expected however, that it may 
be possible to develop a considerable move- 
ment of farm and other labour between the 
Island and the mainland. It is evident 
that there are many workers in Newfound- 
land with farming experience who, if they 
were available, could assist with harvesting 
on the mainland. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization is 
a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
Its purposes are to improve world labour 
conditions through the fixing of interna- 
tional minimum standards, and by pro- 
moting social justice in all countries to 
help to secure universal and lasting peace. 

A unique feature of the ILO is _ its 
tripartite structure, whereby representatives 
of employers and workers as well as gov- 
ernments participate fully in the work of 
the Organization. 

Canada’s relationship with the ILO is 
modified by the fact that much of the 
subject matter dealt with at ILO Confer- 
ences falls within provincial rather than 
federal jurisdiction. The Department is 
thus in frequent communication with the 
provinces in regard to ILO matters; and 
the participation of Newfoundland in such 
discussions will be sought. 
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Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act came into 
effect in Newfoundland automatically on 
April 1. Canadian Government annuities 
offer protection to persons wishing to 
provide for their old age. The Act provides 
for their sale, both on an imdividual and 
group basis to a maximum of $1,200 for any 
one annuitant. 

The larger Newfoundland post offices have 
been given literature, posters and applica- 
tion forms with respect to Canadian 
Government annuities, and have been 
instructed with regard to procedures. 

An annuities’ representative is to be 
appointed to cover the territory of 
Newfoundland. 


Research and Statistics 


The work of the Research and: Statistics 
Branch is devoted to assembling informa- 
tion and research into employment, labour- 
management relations and various other 
matters affecting labour, much of which is 
made available to the public through the 
Lasnour Gazerre and other publications. 
Through these activities the Branch is able 
to contribute both to the day-to-day and 
longer-run work of the operating branches 
of the Department. 

Fulfilment of these functions requires an 
extensive background knowledge concerning 
the economy of the country; consequently 
full use of the time immediately preceding 
confederation was made in gathering 
together as much material as possible so 
that the Branch might be ready to increase 
the scope of its regular work to include the 
new province. 


Labour Legislation 


One responsibility of the Labour Legis- 
lation Branch is the dissemination of 
information concerning labour laws and 
regulations in Canada and abroad. This 
information is made available to the public 
through special publications and through the 
Lasour Gazerte. This service is being 
extended to provide detailed information 
on Newfoundland labour law. 

The summary of present labour legislation 
in Newfoundland appearing in this issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre will accordingly be 
followed at intervals by other information 
on this subject. 


Labour Gazette 


Following up the material presented in 
this special issue, the Lasour Gazette will 
continue to record events and _ statistics 
concerning labour and industry in 
Newfoundland. 


Information and Publicity 


The functions of the Information Branch, 
in replying to questions and keeping the 
public informed of the work of the Depart- 
ment, will be extended to apply to New- 
foundland. Press releases, adivertising 
campaigns, films, and a  semi-monthly 
bulletin to employers, are among the means 
used by the Branch in providing its 
publicity service. 


Library 

he facilities of the Library of the 
Department of Labour will be extended to 
Canada’s new province. 

Books and pamphlets are available for 
loan; a select list of recent additions appears 
monthly in the Lasour GazErrn. 

A short bibhography on Newfoundland, 
prepared by the Library of the Department 
of Labour, appears below. 


NEWFOUNDLAND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Prepared by the Library, Department of Labour 


The publications listed below may be 
borrowed free of charge, by making appli- 
eation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Government Documents 


1. CanapA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arratrs. Meeting Between Delegates from 
The National Convention of Newfoundland 
and Representatives of The Government of 
Canada. Ottawa, June 25-Sept. 29, 1947. 
(Summary of Proceedings and Appendices.) 
2v. Tables. 

2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. Report and Documents Relating 
to the Negotiations for the Union of New- 
foundland with Canada. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1949. Pp. 91. 


3. GREAT Britain. DoMINIONS OFFICE. 
Newfoundland; Report by the Commission 
of Government on the Unemployment 
Situation. May, 1935. London, H.MS.O., 
1935. Pp. 8. (Cmd. 4910.) 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. 
Report on the Financial 
Position of Newfoundland .. . 
London, H.M:8.0., 1946. 

5. Great Britatn. NEWFOUNDLAND RoyaL 
Commission. Report. London, H.M:S.0., 
1933. Pp. 283. (Cmd. 4480.) 


6. GreAT BritaAIN. NEWFOUNDLAND RoyAL 


DoMINIONS OFFICE. 
and Economic 
June, 1946. 


Commission. Papers Relating to the 
Report, November, 1933. Pp. 8. (Cmd. 
4479.) 


7. NEWFOUNDLAND. COMMISSION OF 
Enquiry Into Tue Cost OF LivING. 
Report. St. John’s, King’s Printer, 1947. 
Pp: 79! 

8. NewFouNDLAND. Lasour RELATIONS 
Orricer. Annual Reports, 1942-1948. St. 
John’s Robinson and Co. Ltd., 1944-1948. 


9. NEWFOUNDLAND. Pusric UTILITIES 
Commission. Industrial Survey of New- 
foundland, by T. K. Liddell. St. John’s, 
King’s Printer, 19388. Pp. 142. 


10. NEWFOUNDLAND. TrapE DISPUTE 
Boarp. Settlement of Trade Dispute Board 
Appointed under the Defence (Control and 
Conditions of Employment and Disputes 
Settlement) Regulations, 1941 for a Settle- 
ment of Disputes Between the: 


(a) Employers’ Association and the 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
of St. John’s. 1942. Pp. 2. 


(b) Newfoundland Protective Associa- 
tion of Shop Office Employees and 
Employers in the Wholesale and 
Retail Trades at St. John’s. 1942. 
Pp. 46. 


(c) St. Lawrence Corporation of New- 
i 


foundland Ltd. and the St. 
Lawrence Workers’ Protective 
Union. 1942. Pp. 56. 


(d) Regarding the Wages of Certain 
Workmen Employed as Carpenters 
at St. John’s. 1942. Pp. 8. 


Books, Pamphlets and 
Periodical Articles 


11. Brirron, J. C. 40 per cent of New- 
foundland’s Population Depends — on 
Fisheries. (In Foreign Trade. Ottawa, 
May 15, 1948. 3v. P. 938-40.) 

12. DEXTER, GRANT. Newfoundland 
(Being Section XIII In His Canada and the 
Building of Peace. Toronto, 1944. Pp. 156- 
164). 


13. MacKay, Ropert ALEXANDER. New- 
foundland: Economic, Diplomatic, and 


Strategic Studies, Edited by R. A. MacKay 
—with a Foreword by Sir Campbell Stuart. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1946. 
14, Pp. 577. (Issued under the Auspices of 
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the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
Brief Bibliography for part 1: Pp. 555-560. 

14. Puumptre, A. F. W. And Others. 
Newfoundland, Economic and Political; 
The Amulree Report, a Review by A. F. W. 
Plumptre; Government-by-Commussion, a 
Survey by A. M. Fraser; Basic Problems 
of Government in Newfoundland by H. A. 
Innis (In The Canadian Journal of 
Economies and Political Science, February, 
1937. Pp. 58-85.) 

15. Raz, W. 
Colony. 


Fraser. England’s Oldest 
(Being Chapter 1 in his New- 


foundland to Manitoba. N.Y., Putnam’s, 
1881. Pp. 3-57.) 

16. Smattwoop, J. R. (Ed) The Book 
of Newfoundland. St. John’s. 1937. 2v. 


17. Temptye, W. B. Information Booklet 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. St. John’s, 
Harnum, 1946. Pp. 120. (Sponsored by 
Newfoundland Industrial Development 
Board.) 

18. Newfoundland. (In Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Chicago, 1944. Printing. v. 16, 
pp. 287-295.) Article signed by Bechles 
Wilson and Others. Bibliography: p. 295. 

19. Newfoundland, Past and Present; A 
Survey of “Britain’s Oldest Colony” which 
is Scheduled to Become Canada’s 10th 
Province on March 31 this Year. (In 
Canada’s Weekly, February 4, February 11, 
and February 18, 1949. Pp. 522-23; 547-49; 
577-78.) 

20. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Report of Proceedings of 12th 
Annual Convention, 1948. Pp. 175. 


CANADA’S HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PROGRAM WILL APPLY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Such services as family allowances, old age pensions, 


physical fitness 


and 


recreation and health 


programs, 


services, are being extended to Newfoundland. 


A major contribution to Newfoundland’s 
way of living will be made by the various 
health and welfare services already enjoyed 
by the people of Canada. The services 
described below are administered by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Family Allowances 


The payment of Family Allowances in 
Newfoundland will benefit an estimated 
117,000 children in more than 45,000 
families. It will place in Newfoundland 
homes between eight and nine million 
dollars annually in consumer purchasing 
power to be applied “exclusively towards 
the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child.” 

If Canadian experience is taken as a 
criterion, Family Allowances will be spent 
largely on food, clothing, medical care and 
education, and will improve the level of 
school attendance. Reports of the Director 
of Child Welfare of Newfoundland place 
poor economic conditions of the home, 
particularly the lack of proper clothing, as 
an important contributory factor to poor 
school attendance in the outlying areas. By 
supplementing family income, Family 
Allowances will not only improve the well- 
being of the whole child population but, 
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in so doing, will enable parents to co-operate 
with the provincial authorities in enforcing 
the compulsory School Attendance Act 
passed by Newfoundland in 1942. 

Under the Family Allowances Act, 1944, 
the Allowances are payable in respect of 
virtually every child below the age of 
sixteen years. The Allowances are paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada, are tax free, and involve no means 
test. Payment is made monthly, and 
normally to the mother, though any person 
who substantially maintains the child may 
be paid the Allowance on its behalf. 


Old Age Pensions 


Unhke Family Allowances, the Canadian 
Old Age Pensions program is a joint federal- 
provincial undertaking. Its application in 
the tenth province depends, first, on the 
decision of the Newfoundland legislature to 
enact legislation authorizing payment of 
pensions in accordance with the federal Act 
and, second, on the completion of an agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada 
and Newfoundland. It should be noted that 
the federal Act permits each province to 
specify the maximum pension to be paid 
and to adjust the allowable income within 
the limits of the Act. 


If the program should be on the same 
basis as in neighbouring provinces, it is 
estimated that between nine and ten thou- 
sand persons aged 70 and over may be 
eligible for benefit. With a maximum 
pension of $30 a month, which is the 
maximum to which the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute 75 per cent of the 
cost, the total expenditure might approxi- 
mate $3,300,000 annually. Of this amount, 
the Federal Government’s share would be 
about $2,500,000, and Newfoundland’s 
$830,000. Under the existing Newfoundland 
pension program, which limits eligibility to 
persons 75 years and over, or to a widow 
who is 65 at the time of her husband’s 
death, approximately three thousand per- 
sons are receiving Old Age Pensions. 

Pensions for blind persons aged 21 years 
and over, numbering some six hundred, 
according to latest estimates of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, may 
add another $200,000 to the total expendi- 
ture on pensions. 


Physical Fitness and Recreation 


Development of year-round community 
recreation programs for all age groups in 
Newfoundland, as elsewhere, has been 
hampered by the lack of trained leadership, 
adequate facilities, and the scattered popu- 
lation. Discussion and craft groups and a 
few summer camps are sponsored by 
religious organizations and service clubs, and 
at least one industry retains a full-time 
recreation officer. Also, the Department of 
Education provides instruction in various 
crafts for young people and adults. Both 
the International Grenfell Association and 
some 79 Jubilee Guilds encourage hand- 
crafts as a means of augmenting family 
income. 

Financial assistance to promote com- 
munity recreation is now available to 
Newfoundland under the terms of the 
National Physical Fitness Act, as to all 
provinces signing an agreement with the 
Federal Government. Should Newfound- 
land participate in the federal fitness 
program, approximately $7,000 would be 
available annually to provide leadership 
training and to assist communities and 
voluntary associations to meet needs beyond 
the resources of local groups. 

The services of the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare are available to all 
provinces whether or not they participate 
in the national program. They include 
consultant and reference services, pamphlets, 
bulletins, films, and information concerning 
developments both in Canada and abroad, 


The National Council on Physical Fitness, 
largely composed of provincial representa- 
tives, meets twice each year to advise the 
Minister. 


Health Services 


Newfoundland health services will be 
substantially assisted by union with Canada, 


through direct financial aid under the 
National Health Grant Program, and 
through services extended by federal 


departments concerned with health matters. 
Under the National Health Grant Pro- 
gram the new province will be eligible to 
receive over $900,000 in 1949-50 and, as 
with the other provinces, progressively 
increased amounts during succeeding years. 
The Health Survey Grant will make 
possible a thorough analysis of existing 
health resources and needs, to help in 
planning the expansion of services; the 
Hospital Construction Grant will assist in 
the provision of badly needed new hospitals 
of all kinds; and general health services 
will be greatly strengthened and extended 
through the grants for General Public 
Health, Tuberculosis, Mental Health, 
Venereal Disease, Crippled Children, 
Cancer, and Public Health Research. The 
Professional Training Grant will supple- 
ment the health grants in assisting to 
provide for training of the personnel 
required for this expanded program. 
Newfoundland will be relieved of the 
cost of certain services, such as the admin- 
istration of legislation covering food and 
drugs, narcotic control, proprietary or patent 


medicines, and quarantine, which now 
become a federal responsibility. The 
Department of National Health and 


Welfare will extend to Newfoundland its 
medical and hospital care program for sick 
mariners. The comprehensive treatment 
and rehabilitation services administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs now 
become available to Newfoundland veterans 
and the new province will be eligible for 
federal assistance in the restoration of sight 
of blind pensioners. As a part of Canada, 
Newfoundland will have a direct interest 
in the research programs of the Divisions 
of Health and Medical Research of the 
National Research Council. 

In addition to this assistance Newfound- 
land will now benefit from the important 
consultant services provided by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare in 
child and maternal health, dental health, 
epidemiology, hospital design, mental 
health, venereal disease control, industrial 
health, blindness control, nutrition, publie 
health engineering, civil aviation medicine 
and laboratory investigation. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The annual report, Strikes 
Strikes and and Lockouts in Canada 


lockouts and Other Countries, cover- 
reduced ing the year 1948, is being 
in 1948 issued as a supplement to 


the April Lasour GAZETTE, 
and will be mailed to subscribers. 

Some of the important features noted in 
this year’s report are as follows:— 

There was a marked improvement in 
industrial relations in 1948 as compared 
with the two previous years. 

During 1948 the loss of time due to 
strikes and lockouts was little more than 
one-third of the loss in 1947 and one-fifth 
of that in 1946, the peak year. The number 
of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the 
number of workers involved were the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. 

During the year there were 154 work 
stoppages, involving 42,820 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 886,000 man- 
working days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the total amount of 
time lost was about one-tenth of one per 
cent of the estimated working time, equiva- 
lent to an average loss for each wage and 
salary worker in Canada of about one- 
quarter of a day. 

The demand for higher wages, to offset 
increases in the cost of living, was the 
central issue in two-thirds of the strikes 
during the year, causing about 85 per cent 
of the total time loss. 

Such demands were often linked with 
various questions involving unionism, work- 
ing conditions, etc. However, since 1945, 
when most of the strike idleness resulted 
from questions involving unionism, the 
question of union security has not been a 
major issue. 

Of the 154 strikes and lockouts during the 
year, about one-fifth were settled in favour 
of the workers, and one-quarter in favour 
of the employers, while about 40 per cent 
resulted in a compromise or partial gain 
for the workers, about the same proportion 
as last year. Most of the important strikes 
were in this latter group, involving about 
60 per cent of the total workers and over 
70 per cent of the time loss. 

Settlement of 60 of the 154 strikes in 
1948 was brought about by direct negotia- 


tions. Negotiations played an important 
part in the settlement of differences in 


many other cases, following reference to 
conciliation boards, labour courts, ete. 
Provincial conciliation, assisted by civic con- 
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ciliation in three cases, effected settlement 
in 34 strikes; 11 strikes were referred to 
labour boards, commissioners, etc.; seven 
were settled by arbitration; and 29 by 
return of workers. 


Information in regard to the 


a om immigration of Displaced 
ae oie Persons was given in the 
Sek House of Commons on 
ry Sass February 16 in reply to 
in 1948 ie 

questions. 


A reply by the Hon. J. A. Mackinnon, 
Minister of Mines and Resources to Mr. 
Alastair Stewart (Winnipeg North) indi- 
cated that during the year 1948, the 
Department of Labour co-operated with the 
Immigration Branch in arranging for the 
entry of 21,012 persons for whom employ- 
ment was found in Canada. 

In addition to this total, 24,962 Displaced 
Persons admitted to Canada during the 
calendar year 1948 were destined to rela- 
tives under existing immigration regula- 
tions, and 632 were admitted under guar- 
antee of employment by their sponsors. In 
some cases the relatives in Canada also 
supplied employment. 

Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, 
answered another question of Mr. Stewart’s 
by stating that 6,629 Displaced Persons had 
completed their work contracts in Canada. 

Mr. Coté described the employment 
policy in regard to Displaced Persons as 
follows :— 

“On completion of undertaking, Displaced 
Persons may accept employment of their 
own choosing in the same manner as other 
residents. They are encouraged to remain 
in the employment to which they were 
assigned but are informed that the facilities 
of the National Employment Service are 
available to them if they wish to take other 
work. Local offices of the National 
Employment Service have been instructed 
to interview such applicants carefully to 
ensure that the most suitable possible place- 
ments are made having regard to the 
applicants’ wishes and skills or trades 
possessed.” 


Dwelling units completed in 


Housing Canada in 1948 reached a 
construction total of 81,243 (76,097 new 
in Canada, constructions and 5,146 con- 
1948 versions), according to esti- 


mates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This compares with 
79,359 units completed in 1947, and brings 


the total number of dwelling units com- 
pleted in the last four years to 276,516. 
Activity in the residential construction 
field was considerably greater than in 1947. 
Although completions in 1948 were only 
1,884 units more than in 1947, the number 
of dwelling units under construction in- 
creased from 42,215 units at the end of 1947 


to 56,456 at the end of 1948. Contractors 
took advantage of the good building 


weather in the late fall and concentrated 
on getting construction started rather than 
completing the dwellings which had reached 
the closed-in stage. The high carry-over 
indicated that the usual seasonal decline in 
the number of completions would be less 
pronounced in the winter months which 
followed. 

Most of the new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1948 were of the one-family 
detached type. These numbered 61,787, 
the remainder comprising 4,560 two-family 
attached, 1,607 in rows or terraces 7,836 in 
apartments and flats, and 307 other types. 

Completions of newly constructed units 


by provinces were as follows: Prince 
Edward Island 230; Nova Scotia 2,588; 
New Brunswick 1,991; Quebec 20,171; 
Ontario 26,391; Manitoba 4,561; Saskat- 
chewan 3,211; Alberta 6,223; British 


Columbia 10,731. 

The average length of time required to 
build the dwelling units completed in 1948 
was 6-5 months. The Quebec average of 
5-5 months—the lowest among the prov- 
inces—reflects the higher proportion of 
multiple units being built in this region 
upon which there is a saving of time per 
unit. A definite seasonal pattern is indi- 
cated by the monthly averages. In general, 
dwellings completed in the first half of the 
year required more than the average time 
to build, while those in the latter half 
required less than the average. 

It is estimated from the types of dwell- 
ings constructed that 25 per cent of those 
completed in 1948 are for rental purposes, 
and that the remainder will be owner- 
occupied. Almost 40 per cent of the rental 
units were built under the management of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 





A recent decision of the 


Student-at- Umpire under the Unem- 


law heid ployment Insurance Act 
insurable deals with the question 
under U.I. whether Jaw students, 
Act articled to solicitors, are 

insurable. Although this 
decision relates to two students articled 


under the form of articles approved by the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, it is never- 


theless of interest to law firms throughout 
the country, since the form of articles used 
is very similar in most of the provinces. 

The Umpire’s decision was that a 
student-at-law is under a contract of 
apprenticeship and, when remunerated for 
services performed under this contract, is 
included in the class of employees employed 
in insurable employment. 

A summary of the case appears else- 
where in this issue under the heading 
Selected Decisions of Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The number of persons 
receiving old age pensions 


on Ghee in Canada increased from 
peneicnens 241,032 at September 30, 
pen Guiada 1948, to 248,289 at the end 
of the quarter December 31, 

1948. 
The Dominion’s contributions under 


the Dominion-Provincial scheme totalled 
$16,352,748.46 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 as compared with $15,868,086.44 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act the Dominion has con- 
tributed $528,742,751.93. 

The average monthly pension in six 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30; in 
two provinces it was slightly less than $29, 
and in the remaining province it was $26.32. 

In only one province was the number of 
pensioners as high as three per cent of the 
total population. 

Pensions were being paid to 9,425 blind 
persons as at December 31, 1948, as com- 
pared with 9,140 at September 30, 1948. 

The cost of pensions, in respect of blind- 
ness, to the Dominion was $645,658.66 for 
the quarter ended December 31, 1948, and 
$627,921.12 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act the total has been 
$14,844,262.88. The average monthly pension 
was between $29 and $30 in all provinces 
but one where it was $28.54. Pensioners 
numbered less than one-tenth of one per 
cent of the total population in most 
provinces. 


The Unemployment Insur- 
Exemption of ance Commission has made 


part-time a Special Order under the. 


subsidiary provisions of paragraph (p) 
work under of Part II of the First 
U.I. Act Schedule to the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Act, 


which excludes from the provisions of the 
Act the following part-time subsidiary 
employment :— 
Employment of any person who is in 
receipt of fixed annual remuneration not 
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exceeding in value $500 a year and who 
is not ordinarily dependent for his live- 
lihood on any insurable employment. 


This Order is effective from November 20 
1948. It replaces a former Order made in 
1943, which excluded employment of any 
person in receipt of fixed annual remunera- 
tion not exceeding in value $250 a year. 
The Order has been amended to take 
account of the rise in wages and salaries 
in the past three or four years. 

The Order chiefly affects persons carrying 
on part-time jobs at a small annual rate of 
remuneration such as secretaries of clubs, 
co-operatives, rural municipalities and 
school boards, when they normally depend 
for their livelihood on some other employ- 
ment or are engaged in business on their 
own account. 

The Order does not apply to persons who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment 
but happen to be temporarily employed 
part-time at wages of $500 or less per year. 

In view of the increase in wages between 
1943 and 1948 it is expected that the new 
Order will exclude substantially the same 
group as the former Order. 


Coca-Cola, Limited,  init- 
iated a contributory retire- 
ment income plan for its 
employees and for those of 
its subsidiary organizations 
on December 31, 1948. 

A trust fund has been established into 
which are paid the contributions of both 
the Company and its employees. The fund 
will be administered by an “Employees’ 
Retirement Plan Committee” appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the Company. 
Investment of the fund will be controlled 
by the Royal Trust Company. 

The employees’ contributions have been 
predetermined and set out in a “schedule 
of contributions” included in the plan. They 
approximate four and one-half per cent of 
each employee’s income derived from the 
Company. 

The Company pays the cost of operating 
the plan and, in addition, all “past service 
benefits” as well as “the greater portion 


Coca-Cola, 
Limited, 
introduces 
pension plan 


of the contributions for future service 
benefits.” 

“Past service” covers the period of 
continuous service from an  employee’s 


thirtieth birthday, or the date he (or she) 
first entered the continuous employ of the 
Company, whichever is later, to the date 
of the introduction of the plan. 

“Tuture service” is defined as the period 
of an employee’s continuous service with 
the Company following his thirtieth birth- 
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day, during which he contributes to the 
plan. The total of past and future service 
cannot exceed 35 years. 

Under normal circumstances a member’s 
wife (or husband) is named as a “con- 
tingent member” (beneficiary) but in 
special cases, another relative may be 
chosen, subject to the approval of the 
Retirement Plan Committee. 

To be eligible for membership, an 
employee must be at least 30 years, and 
under 60 years of age and have completed 
five years of full-time service with the 
Company. The normal age for retirement 
has been set at 65, but under special circum- 
stances a member may retire at any time 
after his sixtieth birthday and receive a 
correspondingly smaller retirement income. 

Three options are offered an employee 
when he reaches retirement age: (1) 
monthly cheques for the remainder of his 
lifetime; (2) monthly cheques for a smaller 
amount than under option (1), payable for 
the remainder of his lifetime, and continued 
after his death to the “contingent member” 
for life; (3) monthly cheques for a smaller 
amount for the remainder of the lfetime 
of the member, and after his death monthly 
cheques for one-half the amount continued 
to the beneficiary for life. 

If the contingent member dies before the 
retirement income payments start, options 
(2) and (3) are automatically cancelled and 
payments are made in accordance with 
option (1). If the member dies before 
reaching the retirement age, the sums he 
has contributed to the fund are paid to the 
contingent member with interest. 


A Bill to amend the British 


Amendment Wages Councils Act 1945, 
of British was introduced in the House 
Wages of Commons on October 28, 


Councils Act 1948, by Mr. George Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour and 
National Service, and received Royal Assent 
on December 16. The 1945 Act (L.G., 
1945, p. 129 and p. 874) re-enacted the 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, but 
reconstituted the Trade Boards established 
for purposes of minimum wage regulation 
as Wages Councils. It empowered! the Min- 
ister of Labour to establish Wages Councils 
where a reasonable standard of remunera- 
tion was not maintained. Wages Councils 
have authority to fix a statutory minimum 
wage, including a guaranteed wage, and 
annual holidays with pay, but without 
restriction to the previous maximum of one 
week. Under the Act there are now 59 
Wages Councils in 51 trades. The remain- 
ing eight are made up of eight trades with 
separate Councils in Scotland. 


The amending Act has two main purposes: 
(1) to provide a simpler and more satis- 
factory procedure for the regulation of 
wages and conditions of service of workers 
in the road haulage industry by bringing to 
an end the Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938, 
and placing these workers under the Wages 
Councils Act; and (2) to expedite and 
improve the statutory machinery for regu- 
lating the minimum wage of workers in 
relation to whom Wages Councils operate. 

As regards road haulage workers the 
wage-regulating machinery set up under 
the Road Haulage Wages Act which con- 
sisted of a central board and 11 area boards 
resulted in considerable delay in getting 
decisions. The Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board is now to become a Wages 
Council, governing those workers whose 
wages were regulated by order under the 
Road Haulage Wages Act. The existing 
wages order for these workers is to continue 
in effect as if it had been made under the 
Wages Councils Act. 

Other clauses amend the Wages Councils 
Act. If an order is made abolishing or 
varying the field of operation of a Wages 
Council, the Minister has power not only 
to transfer the workers affected to another 
existing Wages Council, as at present, but 
also, in suitable cases, to establish one or 
more new Wages Councils. 

Application for the abolition of a Wages 
Council may now be made by a Joint 
Industrial Council, Conciliation Board, or 
other similar body constituted by organiza- 
tions which represent substantial propor- 
tions of workers and employers. 

The Act reduces from 21 to 14 days the 
period following the publication of wages 
regulation proposals by a Wages Council 
during which objections can be received 
from the interested parties. 


An article in the January 


Employment issue of Industrial Bulletin, 
status of published by the New 
older York State Department 
workers of Labour, discusses the 


employment problems of 
older workers and points out that “the 
difficulties vary according to whether the 
older worker is already employed or is 
unemployed and looking for a job.” 

The growth in the membership of trade 
unions in recent years and the care taken 
by them to guard against any arbitrary 
discharge of their members, together with 
the emphasis placed on seniority provide 
elements of greater security for employed 
older workers, the article states. 
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It is pointed out that while seniority 
provisions in union contracts are not 
usually designed primarily to give job 
security to older workers they have an 
important role in preventing the use of 
lay-offs as a device for getting rid of older 
workers whose ability may be slightly 
impaired by age. It is held to be question- 
able whether the retention of older workers 
who have lost some of their skill or speed 
may not be offset by such factors as greater 
stability and loyalty, generally considered 
attributes of the older worker. It should 
be noted that “piece work systems in 
some cases automatically accommodate the 
declining capacities of older workers.” 

It is asserted that “almost general” 
pre-war practice in industry of arbitrarily 
setting the retirement age for men at 65 
years has now become less general as a 
result of experience during the war, when 
shortages of manpower enabled _ older 
workers to demonstrate their worth. Such 
alternatives as the transfer of older workers 
to jobs more suited to their abilities, or 
less rigid attendance schedules, or adjust- 
ments on the same job may in many in- 
stances make it possible to retain the 
services of older workers. 

A much more difficult problem that con- 
fronts older workers is that of finding jobs 
during a period of unemployment. It is 
pointed out that “most wage-earners, 
whether because of discharge, selective or 
mass layoff, or business failure, become 
unemployed one or more times during their 
working life.’ When any of these occur, it 
is almost always more difficult for older 
workers to obtain jobs than it is for 
younger persons. If the unemployment is 
prolonged, “emotional balance” becomes 
impaired, skills become dulled and initial 
difficulties in finding jobs may snowball 
into . . . forced retirement from the job 
market.” 

It is suggested that “one of the reasons 
for arbitrary age limits is ignorance of the 
capabilities of older workers.” An employer 
may have had limited contacts with older 
workers, or his attitude may be coloured by 
unfortunate isolated experience. “These 
employers fail to understand that some 
older persons can perform the typical jobs 
of younger workers; that many older 
workers excel in jobs requiring long train- 
ing, experience, knowledge and skill; and 
that older persons, as a group, tend to have 
positive qualities of dependability, judgment 
and loyalty.” Again the practice of auto- 
matically rejecting older persons having 
minor physical or personality defects 
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deserves study and possible revision. Refer- 
ence is made to a study made by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
which shows that “physically handicapped 
workers compare very favourably in respect 
of accident rates, absenteeism and output 
with non-handicapped workers in the same 
occupations.” (See also L.G., 1947, p. 126; 
and 1948, pp. 292, 491, 708, 1090.) 

It is declared that “from a long range 
viewpoint, our society can ill afford a 
mounting proportion of older persons among 
its consuming population unless they at the 
same time assume a more prominent role 
among its producers. It can ill afford 
arbitrary barriers which leave older persons 
with less than equal status in the labour 
market.” 


Following a reduction in 
the official United States 
cost-of-living index, a wage 
cut of 2 cents an hour was 
announced by the General 
Motors Corporation, effec- 
tive for March, April and 
May. 

The wage cut is in accordance with the 
agreement reached last year between the 
company and the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) linking wages 
with the cost-of-living index under a 
formula which provides for quarterly wage 
adjustments in accordance with fluctuations 
in the cost-of-living index (L.G., July 1948, 
p. 701). 

_This wage change is the second since the 
GM wage formula was established last 
May. In September, 1948, the company’s 
hourly-rated workers received a 3-cent rise 
for the quarter. No adjustment was made 
last December because the index had not 
fluctuated sufficiently. The next possible 
change, in June, 1949, will be determined 
by the index for May 15. 

The present 2-cents-an-hour decrease will 
be more than offset on May 29 by a 3-cent 
rise which will come into effect under 
another feature of last year’s contract, 
providing for an annual 3-cent increase to 
improve the standard of living of workmen 
in accordance with estimated gains in pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the wage cut, GM reduced prices on its 
passenger cars by $10 to $40 and on trucks 
by $100 to $150. 

A similar contract is in effect between 
General Motors of Canada and_ its 
employees at Oshawa and Windsor, repre- 
sented by the UAW (L.G., Sept., 1948, Dp. 
965). No wage changes have so far resulted 
from this agreement. 


Wage rates 
and prices 
reduced at 
U.S. General 
Motors 
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A recent report of the 


Growth in Bureau of Apprenticeship 

number of in the United States Depart- 

apprentices ment of Labour indicates 

in U.S.A. a substantial growth in 
apprenticeship. 

At the end of November 1948, regis- 


tered apprentices totalled over 229,000, as 
against about 84,000 in March, 1940. It 
is estimated, however, that the present 
number of actual working apprentices may 
be 20 per cent more than the figure given 
since many apprentices fail to register. 

The largest numbers of apprentices are 
being trained, in the order of their 
numerical importance, for employment as 
(1) workers in the building trades; (2) 
carpenters; (3) machinists; (4) plumbers; 
(5) electricians, and (6) printers. Cali- 
fornia and New York lead the states in the 
numbers of apprentices registered in indus- 
trial training programs; both have over 
30,000 such persons registered. 


An article by P. V. McLane, 


Economic Commercial Secretary for 
conditions Canada in New Zealand, 
in New appearing in the February 
Zealand 12 issue of Foreign Trade, 


indicates that full employ- 
ment still prevails in New Zealand. 

The article states that there were 21,485 
vacant positions on November 30, 1948, of 
which 11,348 jobs were for men and 10,137 
for women. “These figures comprised those 
known to the National Employment Ser- 
vice. Judging from the falling off in the 
labour force in the woollen industry and 
other basic industries, there would be posi- 
tions available for a much larger labour 
force than exists now. Establishment of 
new industries and the forty-hour week 
have accentuated the difficulty.” 

Comparing the 1936 Census with that of 
1945, the article notes that, “despite the 
employment of a considerable number of 
older persons and younger women continu- 
ing on or entering active employment, the 
proportion of persons not actively engaged 
increased from 56:79 per cent in 1936 to 
60°38 in 1945, due to the gradually rising 
number of people in the older-age groups 
and the greater number of births in the 
later war years.” 

Additional features occurring during the 
intercensal period are “the reduced male 
employment in primary production, com- 
pensated for in some measure by additional 
female labour; increased female participa- 
tion generally in industrial activities; diver- 
sion of labour from domestic and personal 
services to industrial pursuits; and finally, 


the marked increase in the public admin- 
istration and professional groups, which 
includes service personnel and administra- 
tive staffs in New Zealand.” 

Discussing industrial relations in New 
Zealand, the article states:— 

“In 1947, there were 133 industrial dis- 
putes involving 22,170 workers with a loss 
of 78,835 working days and some £123,326 
in wages. There was more unrest during 
1947 than in any of the previous ten years. 
For the nine months of 1948, there were 
78 disputes involving 21,260 workers with a 
loss of 91,884 working days and some 
£162,369 in wages. 

“Miners, dock workers, and members of 
the building and construction trades proved 
the most contentious. In the coal mining 
industry there were 30 disputes involving 
7,926 workers and losing 31,916 working days 
and £60,900 in wages. Dock workers had 
only seven disputes, but they involved 2,428 
workers, and lost 28,679 working days and 
£38,678 in wages. In the building and con- 
struction trade there were 11 disputes 
which involved 5,513 workers, who lost 
22,965 working days and £45,548 in wages. 

“In the last few years the leading cause 
of strikes has been due to unsatisfactory 
working conditions. Other causes have 
been distribution of work in coal mines and 
on wharves, conveyance to and from work, 
atmospheric conditions in coal mines, 
accommodation on ships, supply of food, 
methods of handling cargoes and so forth. 
There have been disputes with the object 
of raising wages and a number of strikes 
were called because the trade unions 
claimed dismissals of workers were on in- 
sufficient grounds. 

“With respect to wages and salaries of 
factory workers during the same period, 
males were paid an average of £254 annually 
in 1938-39, rising to £377 in 1945-46 and 
£384 in 1946-47. Females on the other 
hand, were paid £108 in 1938-39, £184 in 
1945-46 and £194 in 1946-47. These rates 
are somewhat higher at the present time. 

“The output in individual industries has, 
however, been affected by the shortage of 
staff. Some of the newer industries have 
been able to attract workers not only from 
the farms but from some of the basic 
industries, such as the woollen industry. 
Recently the New Zealand Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation approached the government with a 
request for a substantial importation of wool 
blankets. The retailers estimated that the 
increased demand for blankets was 250,000 
pairs a year. Before the war the local mills 
could supply about 200,000 pairs annually. 
Output is now down to 120,000 pairs.” 
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In the Parliament of India 


Action on February 28, the Prime 
against Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
Communists told a questioner that the 
in India total number of persons 


arrested in the previous ten 
days over a proposed railway strike was 
870 and explained the Government’s policy 
on the matter. To a supplementary ques- 
tion on whether the Government proposed 
to declare the Communist Party an unlaw- 
ful body, he replied that the Government 
were reluctant to declare any organization, 
as such, unlawful. For the present they 
proposed to deal not with the organization 
as such but with individuals. 

“The policy of the Government,” he 
explained, “has been not to interfere in 
any way with the functioning of trade 
unions and other labour organizations. The 
Government are of the opinion that the 
formation and legitimate functioning of 
trade unions should be encouraged so that 
labour may play its proper part in indus- 
try and in the promotion of its own 
interests. The Government have attempted 
to give the widest latitude to all peaceful 
propaganda of any policy or doctrine, even 
though they were opposed to that doctrine. 
The Government have therefore refrained 
from taking any action against the Com- 
munist Party of India as such in spite of 
the virulent propaganda and incitement to 
violence which the Communist Party mem- 
bers have indulged in. Where violence has 
been actually attempted or encouraged the 
Government have taken action. Such 
action has been limited to individuals who 
were connected with this violence or incite- 
ment to violence.” 

Pandit Nehru added: “The Communist 
Party of India has in the past year 
adopted an attitude not only of open 
hostility to the Government, but one which 
can be described as bordering on open 
revolt. This policy has been given effect 
to intensively in certain limited areas in 
India and has resulted in violence including 
murders, arson and looting as well as acts 
of sabotage.... 

“For the past few months the Govern- 
ment have been greatly preoccupied with 
meeting a serious economic situation caus- 
ing distress to millions. It was implicit in 
our program that there should be a rapid 
movement of commodities throughout the 
country. 

“Towards the end of November the 
Working Committee of the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation met in Nagpur and 
decided on taking a ballot among members 
affiliated to it. At this time we had addi- 
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tional confirmation of information which had 
been coming to us from time to time that 
Communist elements working in railway 
unions were not above exploiting the pro- 
posed strike for political purposes and 
in particular above using violence and 
sabotage to gain their ends. 

“Negotiations took place between the 
Transport Minister and Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narayan, President of the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, with a view to devis- 
ing means for averting the strike. It was 
clear to the Government that a strike on the 
railways, particularly at the present Junc- 
ture, would be an unmitigated disaster to 
the country. Apart from the fact that the 
dislocation of transportation would nullify 
the steps that the Government had been 
taking to meet the serious economic situa- 
tion, a famine was developing in Gujerat 
and Cutch and a strike would be disastrous 
to millions of human beings and cattle in 
these areas. These discussions were con- 
ducted in a friendly atmosphere and certain 
arrangements were agreed to. As a result 
the Railwaymen’s Federation decided not to 
proceed with the strike.” 

Despite this decision certain Communist 
elements in the Federation proceeded with 
their strike program, Pandit Nahru con- 
tinued. Reliable reports continued to reach 
the Government that a widespread program 
of sabotage had been planned and that 
it was decided to enforce the strike by 
violence. Many such instances had already 
occurred. Recently, there were unfortunate 
clashes between students and others and 
police in Calcutta, during which hand 
grenades and bombs were used against the 
police and public property such as busses 
and tramecars. There was proof that the 
agencies which provided these weapons were 
using them for similar purposes for the 
railway strike. 

“The Communist Party of India has 
recently concentrated on the issue of a 
general strike on the railways, as well 
as other essential services of paramount 
importance to the community. It has 
looked upon these strikes not from a trade 
union or economic point of view, but as a 
weapon to create a chaotic state in the 
country, and which it is thought would help 
the party to gain its other objectives. It 
is deliberately seeking to create famine con- 
ditions by paralyzing the railway system so 
that foodstuffs should not be transported, 
the object being to create a general back- 
ground of chaos, breakdown of administra- 
tion and mass uprising. A large number of 
prominent Communist Party members have 
gone underground and the Government 
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have evidence to indicate that organized 
attempts are being made to conduct cam- 
paigns of sabotage. The permanent way 
was to be damaged, locomotives interfered 
with and general sabotage of vital instal- 
lations was aimed at.” He recalled the 
destruction of a Calcutta telephone exchange 
some time ago. 

Fortunately the great majority of rail- 
waymen and other workers declared them- 
selves opposed to a general strike and to 
such methods. The Communist Party 
however appeared bent on flouting the 
opinion of this majority of workers and 
pursued a technique of terrorizing those 
disagreeing with it. While interfering with 
the freedom of action of others, it wanted 
full freedom for itself to carry on its own 
anti-social and disruptive activities. If any 
action was taken by the Government to 
check them, protests were raised on the 
ground of civil liberties being interfered 
with. As part of this technique, organiza- 
tions ostensibly for protecting civil liberties 
were started, their real object being to 
encourage anti-social activities. The Govy- 
ernment were anxious that civil liberties 
should be fully maintained. But it was 
not the Government’s conception of civil 
liberty to permit coercion and terrorism 
against the general community. It was the 
paramount duty of the Government to give 
security to the people and prevent their 
normal life from being interfered with by 
violence. 

“No Government and no social life would 
be possible if these methods were tolerated. 
Hence the Government have been com- 
pelled to take measures to meet this situa- 
tion. If any strike takes place on the 
railways, or elsewhere, they are determined 
to deal with it firmly. Such a strike has 
nothing to do with economic questions or 
normal activities of trade unions. The 
Government have already shown their 
earnest desire to meet all legitimate 
demands from their employees. They will 
always be prepared to consider any diffi- 
culties that their employees have to face, 
and to remove them as far as possible. 
They are determined to maintain the well- 
established rights of labour. But they can- 
not submit to threats of violence and 
incitement to active revolt from any 
quarter. 

“In furtherance of this policy, the Gov- 
ernment have arrested members of the 
Communist Party of India and taken such 
other precautionary measures as they deem 
necessary. They have asked provincial 
governments to do likewise to ensure that 
vital installations are protected.” 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1947 


Almost every worker employed in manufacturing in Canada 


now receives an annual paid vacation. 


Six of the nine 


provinces require such vacations by law. The commonest 
form of vacation is one week after a year of service. Two- 
thirds of the workers are also eligible for a second week’s 


holiday, usually after five years’ service. 


Vacations of 


three weeks are available to about 20 per cent of the workers 
im manufacturing, usually after 20 or 25 years’ service. 


This study was prepared in the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, and is the first of three, dealing 
with working conditions in the manufactur- 
ing industries. The others will deal with 
statutory holidays and hours of work. 

The information on vacations with pay 
in manufacturing industries contained in 
this article was compiled from replies to a 
general questionnaire on working conditions, 
sent to establishments across Canada as 
part of the Department’s annual wage 
survey covering the last pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, 1947. 
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A total of 4,339 establishments in the 
various manufacturing industries were in- 
cluded in the survey of vacations and these 
establishments reported a total employment 
of 576,477, exclusive of office staffs. The 
coverage was nearly two-thirds of the total 
number of persons employed in manufac- 
turing, and is believed to be representative 
of manufacturing as a whole. 

The following shows the manufacturing 
industries in Canada which have been used 
with a breakdown by establishments and 
wage-earners :— 


Number of 


Estab- Wage- 

lishments earners 

Ege eters Coney siete erates See 63,389 
Parti E CRT REA TRC CREE ARG 35 20,025 
ba Pics tae antes Chana 94 14,079 
Wrallovevele wy eusiaue elssst cists eaevesorars 167 20,614 
Mi alar etek oxtesr ohanshe hate Scaucbetons 26 8,671 
a alavata reeds erecone enteyerstocs tire 375 25,328 
late Susie ware vevereee mie omen acide 64 8,360 
Metso seta tstetsSeu rere rh haeete ete 61 4,684 
a sdodensasaatevecohousio shi vores seis bekens 56 4,388 
ee ee ML ae to 71 2,481 
Matetesey hot tiet eee eer eun coma eke 123) 5,415 
Bid vata oa Beey abate naree od seo tee tens 43 19,515 
arouse Tae rine eteae siete 94 43,310 
Nexchevandtekerihedehe meneisareeNr eer soate 77 6,272 
We jcos. coer okebevene here rsiretettenene oye 394 21,868 
Tale kouaax eee cocaWa cater aie rAbev anes cs 76 6,664 
ee odebsestake Soevabah vat Mas) oor ous eenoe 246 9,039 
BRON Ps LopseaGEA aber olanel sewenedececets eee 6,165 
site deeereh eh: rake sloteneheteiettiats lave late 643 52,243 
bys Nase Peyeneesroks eoay cece ion me tetas 214 22,827 
eases hapaedaeher en oiiyk Ont enor tenene 1 206 9,978 
morte Ge reoerel en sees eraicstecotn thers 158 11,389 
REO RSa Ry RAPT SO aL rete bata eters boks 7 4,172 
48 3,877 


1 Includes two establishments manufacturing synthetic rubber. , 


2 Includes weekly newspapers. 


8 Also includes engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 
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Confectionery 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables........... 


Fur Products 


Leathersand ts, Products) c-rcte ciclers ies svels rere 
CAG Herel AMIN Cieeverere neuetverctenste ote olerelcroheiele 
IBOOUSTATIO MS MOCK aalenclereiere clerslelsuelercioterelstareue 
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Meat Products 


Tronvand cs EL rOCICUsa sicher cisrtsicts cisieistete creteters 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products....... 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products..... 
Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc. ..........-- 


Machinery 


Agricultural Machinery 


Mob ACCORELO CUCUS a 2. eiee eeierersborersteie eiascorerneetete 


IB eViCDUE CS metas cathe sitet Pl erect casretsterenste erercioneione 


Electric Current Production and Distribution 


Electrical Products 


Batteries 


Chemical Products: 


(Acids? Alkalissand! Salis) emt sci stevckersiei« ae 


Provincial Legislation on 
Vacations with Pay 


Paid vacations for factory workers have 
been provided by statute or by statutory 
authority in recent years in all the provinces 
except the Maritimes.* 

In British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan, there are separate 
statutes providing for these holidays; in 
Alberta, holidays are provided by Orders 





*See Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, issued by the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 
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Pr 


Dy arievanler-o ducbsietelcnelelever<rejereverereleloiistolst olstene 
Misha Carini gasps ste reyarrs) hal sleierel<Keceveloneisieieiers 


FAUMer at te allG sATUS stake etal svsteterietetotoiens enonelontie 
Speeleohi pom cdi oy wartenctsed sy 1rocrtetmteteetnete 
IPO GOP mV CLIChes: a creczcie se sue sire ievoye sueisxshe Srorenals 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories...... 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus......... 
Ratkwearye rollin oe AS LOCK aster. teleiele!sferetsieleeiclere < 
ING aehineelOol sites <fas.octelelerstrhe Clelsercrerueuclene 
SheeteVMetalw Products. cin. cei sie <r cue clei 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.... : 3 A 
RACONSetsuaM day arise cre cteriere eres olstererarsie ss 


eee ee wwe meme meee eee oer oeeonee 


Number of 


Estab- Wage- 
lishments earners 
Rcdcchteaelaters Sete ekreaios 462 45,951 
ae Aoi Side Mote she Meme nieets 35 3,628 
oNaretal evelie tote tondcokomoee rate Coker okaie 169 12,105 
shatese Ghana Hetayeiate scene cteeehone 29 4,143 
Nee Sate ols, Steeeietaereleheie 46 6,354 
Ce Ae ati teeing sinistoneienetece 183 19,721 
CRs Hae ene CRs ee tee 88 2,620 
LAN e ieee holo lete rere inte 173 18,253 
Raho HOE otatecnemces ote tere 39 4,439 
Fac ee eT elavelsieieiaveiias anchors 134 13,814 
aa Cater gtr seats otstwuetaier'sle colos, 443 39,386 
ote grnrnes eateries ial acar oie) acwios 76 19,339 
Tele rotereate Ne ote, s Bie wi siole oie 292 14,098 
SSI creftoreteroret are retminieecdetenere 75 5,949 
Fr Pied Cec onatetae Cea onic 784 159,304 
Oe et pa Metd ce xe stan ousiakalaxaesveye 29 24,775 
BPS or te arratel Creer Sonene ene a eta 180 12,049 
Bieta te clcgslersueteistaxcasoicuetetens 46 5,712 
nae e ee eee eressce ae ae lene 178 20,928 
Shiite stetenaiaie aasuetecsheioneusiers 11 5,234 
Ne talete a taco cepotan tgredereis seneiscshe 40 18,887 
RoR site oiate mates ee eteteisis 119) 21,607 
PONE Neo Sebo EO OO 66 14,009 
eda erlecneieke eters wteretoteters 50 7,914 
CRESS REN ee Sete Neuer detoks Ti 12,988 
ante RE See ete a 4,531 
Arner tars erekonete telerste aie ators 56 3,536 
SNe helo Patani eraee ore alos 82 7,134 
samvons hero OGRE ese eae OE 21 4,971 
ahalnublooré coger oekvorete eeeRersioge Os 54 7,652 
Bch dgsbl oho Se IDTC IST ate etavaraistats 179 22,826 
Le yoyo uot eats ear aval tear 160 40,199 
prsnehaveve cele (arevenalereTeranerensrensvens 124 33,110 
Be Teies Stet HE eC rego Te 22 5,329 
MS oN aA oreaats ore 14 1,760 
Stuaecains Sualasever sieve take rakavany 21 3,390 


under the Labour Act, 1947, and in Quebec, 
by an Order under the Minimum Wage 
Act which, with the Collective Agreement 
Act, was amended in 1946 to permit such 
Orders. 

In all these provinces, a worker is entitled 
to the holiday and pay shown in the table 
below after a year of employment. In 
Quebec, a worker is entitled to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment. if 
he has worked less than a year and in 
Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 
In all these provinces provision is made 
for payment for holidays earned but not 
taken by workers who terminate their 
employment. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION ON VACATIONS WITH PAY 
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Province Tanai of Pay 
Quebeesereenaees see. oe ee One week Regular weekly pay, if on time basis; otherwise 2 
per cent of annual earnings 
Ontarigks* eeoke oo ee One week 2 per cent of annual earnings 
Manito bare. tasienn ice cee. One week Regular Pay 
paskatchewans- jcc ester eee Two weeks 1/26 of annual earnings 
PATS TGS nha tar ater non eke ee One week *  |Regular Pay 








British: Columbiass se asceace 


One week 


Regular Pay 





* Two weeks after 2 years’ employment. 


TABLE I.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, 1947 


(Expressed in percentages of total establishments and workers covered in survey) 


Nots.—5-7 per cent of the establishments, employing 2-0 per cent of the workers, either gave no 
information on this subject or reported giving no paid vacations. 





Length of Service Required 








Initial Vacation 


OiteuVear or Wess raecncrc sce mere 
More than One Year........0.03. 


Maximum Vacation 


OnetVearior Wess: nececiasosna ates 
18 Months to Four Years......... 
Mivieny- Gard dese tcc schaae als etaiare 
Six, to, Pitteen, Yearsencs..o¢..0008 < 
Mwentbys CANS: oa ia cicn tease ot 
Twenty -ve: Y Cars... neo es0 «cae 











One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Estab- | Workers | Estab- | Workers | Estab- | Workers 
lishments lishments lishments 
% % % % % % 
eax 82-4 90-2 11-4 7:4 2 i 
Mee +2 2 -1 Tht VW Raes cleats pet Suc dexetereeene rete 
aor 82-6 90-4 11-5 7-5 2 1 
at 45-7 28-7 13-8 7-5 4 3 
faite 1 +2 8-0 5-0 1 oil 
TA eer ataneers| | iearerer eestor 17-4 33-6 2 6 
ae allie crevices el ll Mehaeoie, oreiee 2-6> Sel 1-0 1-1 
Fer ren cen ea aster 2 “4 1-9(1) 5-4(1) 
oe ems eam alt tare St oe 2 2-6(2)|  11-7(2) 
ae 45-8 28-9 42-3 49-9 6-2 19-2 





(1) 14 per cent of these establishments and 33 per cent of the workers came under a 21-year service 


requirement. 


(2) 5 per cent of these establishments and 3 per cent of the workers came under a 30-year service 


requirement. 
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Results of Survey 


The survey shows that at least 98 per 
cent of the workers in manufacturing receive 
annual paid vacations. There is, however, 
considerable variation in the kind of vaca- 
tion given, and in the length of service 
required for the worker to qualify for paid 
vacations of different lengths (Table 1). 


No Vacation.—Six per cent of the estab- 
lishments, accounting for two per cent of 
the workers, either gave no information or 
reported giving no vacations, in which cases 
the industries were usually of a seasonal 
nature, such as Fruit and Vegetable Canning 
or in Planing and Sawmills where casual 
labour is often employed. 


Initial Vacation.—An initial vacation of 
one week was reported by 3,067 establish- 
ments, after a service of one year and in 
the case of 509 additional establishments, 
after a shorter period of service, these two 
groups including 90 per cent of the workers. 
Twelve per cent of the establishments, 
employing eight per cent of the workers, 
provided an initial vacation of two weeks, 
usually after one year of service. In the 
Maritime Provinces, where there are no 
legislative requirements with respect to 
annual paid vacations, two-thirds of the 
workers were in the 113 establishments 
reporting a paid vacation of one week after 
a year of service; one-quarter of the workers 
in this same area were in the 23 establish- 
ments reporting an extra week after five 
years of service. 





Maximum Vacation.—Nearly 30 per cent 
of the total number of workers were in 
establishments in which the vacation did not 
exceed one week, regardless of the length 
of service. 

About 50 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which provided a maximum 
vacation of two weeks after a service 
ranging up to 25 years, but mainly after 
five years. It should be pointed out that 
of the 270 establishments providing a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, 202 
employing 94,000 workers reported an initial 
vacation of one week along with an inter- 
mediate provision for two weeks, after a 
length of service ranging from nine months 
to ten years; the distribution of these 
establishments, by province, is as follows:— 











Number of 
Establish- 

Province ments Workers 
Maritime Provinces .... Di 5,298 
Quwebecweatese see ceri 39 21,543 
Ontartomecentee tetera 114 56,397 
IMiamitol aia ereleieideieuetecierels 9 4,668 
Saskatchewan ......... 7 ey ly/ 
‘Alberta sen tee cree 16 3,687 
British Columbia .z.... 12 pole 
Cama diaugay terse cnetecstoenere 202 94,025 








Of these 202 establishments, 131 employing 
72,965 workers reported allowing two weeks 
after five years of service and 58 others 
employing 19,005 employees had a service 
requirement ranging from one to three 
years. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY IN MANUFACTURING 


Almost all wage earners in manufacturing 
are eligible for an initial annual 
vacation of at least one week.... 


Percent 
of 
Total 


INITIAL VACATION 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


WAGE EARNERS 





‘and many are eligible for vacations of 
two or three weeks after periods of 
service of varying length.... 


Percent 
Total 
100 


MAXIMUM VACATION 


90 


3 Weeks 


ESTABLISHMENTS WAGE EARNERS 


Of the establishments reporting a maxi- 
mum vacation of three weeks, 60 per cent 
of the workers were in the 110 establish- 
ments granting it only after 25 years of 
service. 


Provinces (Table 2)—In all provinces 
except Saskatchewan, the great majority of 
both workers and establishments under 
initial vacations were in the category of one 
week after one year; in Saskatchewan, most 
of the establishments provided for two 
weeks after one year. 

The largest group of establishments in 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia reported a maximum vacation of 
one week after one year, although in each 
of these areas the largest group of 
employees were in establishments reporting 
a maximum vacation of two weeks after 
five years. In Quebec, the main maximum 
provision both from the standpoint of 
establishments and workers was one week 
after one year; similarly, in Saskatchewan 
the maximum was two weeks after one year 
and in Alberta, two weeks after two years. 


Industrial Groups (Tables 3 to 6)— 
Considerable variation was found in the 
vacation arrangements in effect in the 
various manufacturing industries. The most 
common initial vacation reported by estab- 
lishments, covering the greatest number of 


workers in all industries, other than in 
Electric Current Production and Distribu- 
tion, was one week after one year. In the 
latter industry, 60 per cent of the workers 
were in the 65 establishments providing two 
weeks’ initial vacation after one year of 
service. 

In each of six of the main industrial 
groups more than 50 per cent of the estab- 
lishments did not provide for more than 
one week, regardless of the length of 
service, although this category included only 
40 per cent of the workers in these six 
industries. 

More than 50 per cent of the total 
workers received a maximum vacation of 
two weeks after a service period ranging 
up to 25 years, and mainly after five years. 
In the case of seven of the industries shown, 
a maximum vacation of two weeks was paid 
to more than one-half the workers in each 
industry and to 64 per cent of the total 
number of workers in these industries as 
a whole. In Tobacco Products, Electric 
Current Production and Distribution, and in 
Electrical Products the majority of the 
workers were in establishments giving a 
maximum of three weeks, in most cases 
after 25 years; 48 of these establishments 
employing 30,283 workers also had inter- 
mediate provisions for a two-week vacation. 


TABLE 2.-LENGTH OF PAID VACATIONS GIVEN IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, BY AREA, i947 


Notg.—Of the 4,339 establishments used in this survey, 245 employing 11,477 workers either gave no information 


on this subject or reported giving no paid vacations. 





























Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Provi Area 
peer One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work-| lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Mariti Pr INGLES ofS 8 Mews 131} 23,415 47 3,376 84 8,185 85} 12,416 9 6,190 
ee ; ieee Nas toyetslevetels 962| 168,814 47 5, 353 670) 79,374 296] 72,110 43) 22,683 
CURIBEIG: sSelan dence uote ts sos 1,745] 260, 769 157| 238,015 911] 58,184 851} 156, 680 140} 68,920 
MaRIEODE. con adie.se vic cieetscie.e 153) 14,117 26 2,269 80 4,380 84 7,198 14 4,774 
Saskatchewan.........-.-..+-- 23 1,504 113 4,001 7 151 108 3,161 21 2,193 
IAM pertain, wae shee eres sites 152 9, 004 45 1,357 13 388 160 6, 102 25 3,905 
British Columbia). .20....0..-5- 419} 43,468 74 4,538 224| 16,037 251) 30,242 18 Pee 
GRENADA, ne cecene eclae ne 3,585} 521,091} (2)509}(4)43,909| 1,989) 166,699] 1,835) 287,909 270) 110,392 
(4) Includes 10 establishemnts, employing 629 workers, reporting an initial vacation of three weeks. 
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TABLE 3._PROVISIONS FOR INITIAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 


oO en — — — —————e—————— 
OOo SSS 




















| 
x . Pri Pul Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Vacation and Service Textile Clothing Rubber and He Paper and pub- | and its Plant 
Requirement Products Products Products Ox lishing | Products | Products 
One Week— 
No specified service......... 9 41 1 1 4 2) 13 13 
One to five months.......... 20 10 Dey ies Navacaterecaletsl|lanetetetorets etszs 1 5 4 
Sirmonthsiy. co aecieaeectes 18 32 2 1 5 33 17 21 
Seven to ten monthss, cscs adaldesee eae 2 Ay | etcetera liste seiner tesel| oer roa 1 4 
One year acs ash aula tine slapoare 254 227 37 83 64 255 482 331 
O'ver ONC: VeaT. ou... oc ceceses © Noho Reo ertievernlicretaetarn totes 1 epee 2 Dn ereteisste setae 
EDO alll pemiteravere ehorsitetere ero) 302 312 42 86 73 312 519 373 
Two weeks— : 
No specified service (1)...... 12 OF | eretetaro tetera | SYeloter=yetetotctall steletsteretstaters 6 3 1 
Onejtoitenimonths.ye sae ceiyes ||stesijaei ee Le lea Sieretete LD) eerspttes bees 1 1 3 
(ONSSV EAT Are Paka ocicrrdueeren yaa [sees creer: 21 1 4 3 65 18 55 
Overjone years snaccevonaie lsum ces DW es fava cae lel] moawenevodare neared aves syessiarere Di \\eecrctera eal lSereteretecereae 
Total exccrce sceisis siete sins 12 28 1 5 3 74 22 59 
Grand Votall ccc nnceetes 314 340 43 91 76 386 541 432 





(1) Includes ten establishments reporting an initial vacation of three wecks. 


TABLE 4.—PROVISIONS FOR MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 

















Primary Pulp Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Vacation and Service Textile | Clothing | Rubber | and its Paper | and pub-]} and its | Plant 
Requirement Products Products | Products} Boxes lishing | Products | Products 
One Week— 
No specified service......... 3 40 eee cece 1 2 20 10 6 
One to five months.......... 8 Bri Ne gitarciserosall areiuelereie arete [ meiemte eee 1 4 1 
ix, Mont hsiecacc cucu sehen 9 24 2 1 2 10 i 10 
Seven to ten months.........].........- Dey ii Rats tevorave ceva | ahetercvsvore te seal eRe roreto ees a aie eeererevetntes 4 
Onenyear tas ye scenne ne ok. 142 196 15 6 31 180 352 181 
(Odd Cin ine ahd a eee aon Baedl SRORCR nT HR SnOrAde sal Scridon Saas! CAR Racer bona sooaee Te lheseecendivallsacmecmens 
Otel ee on precr oe oeseros 162 270 17 8 35 212 374 202 
Two weeks c 

No specified service.........].......--. Biles |i Fopetennaie ore. iedevor ovate ell ovastaceraiealece 6 3 1 
One to five months.......... Ce Enaar nate Wunenonone Mig erate alienate aioeiees 2 
Slot NS assiaecmeemeine: 2 2 | I ree tarabety s\n sl setete slo ieell Sreteieroerae wa 1 1 1 
PSVIGH COsLEM E10. OMELS scretere spucevs {jase exsrorercte tse flesererevsTeiase Ove | ete Pe recess coral tle toca ete Potala eras terval SUS eer ie eee tees me cree 
Onesyearvan tenes tue e on eosk 14 28 1 3 5 83 27 73 
ND WOMVearde-t sulneastrncsee ue ll TaN ih Gente wie es Neveier gen tease 2 20 27 36 
Three years (1),...... 1.006. 8 2 ‘Sin [en veeae 1 2 8 13 
AVOFY OATS: Gamiceieeinee aeons 90 8 17 77 22, 27 93 67 
SixerO MING: VieHrae ac tence een clioeeecionee 1 1 DT rretcetera ke ell eerste eeciall soos meee | Setelea inne 
Aen Vears |) erence noes 8 3 2 Peeters 8 9 2 15 
Fifteen years (3)............. LO Sere ntersts sey loiter Strep Acroeemnen 1 1G.) WF rete Bers batorces te 
Twenty years,............555 DI we amore eee: DOA ae BySerepateisl| ete tstatete eels 2 Lil epraermen 
Twenty-five years........... 2 BTN eee ail cotaae caer eC ee 3 Ve eee ee 
Mota scsiacce acriccte soe 142 67 25 82 39 163 163 208 





Three weeks : 
Sar sta1 Ora Cig i Searcy sreterctecs cee tee ans + iste erste a eaell crate aise aie el Gere tera tenetae al re rere etal tenes 
Onetyears Aye rense no cami oot re else 
Three years to six years. 
Ten years....... 
FUfbCON Vea4rs. fc. nee cece oes 
FEWERtY Ty Caracas cine terete llincentethine clcctere tie 
‘Twenty-one years 
















Grand itotal ain. ncitetieisie2 314 340 43 91 76 386 541 432 


(1) Includes twelve establishments requiring four years service. 
(2) Includes one establishment requiring 11 years service. 

(3) Includes one establishment requiring 14 years service. 

(4) Includes two establishments requiring 18 months service. 

(®) Includes one establishment requiring 35 years service. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








Electric Cur- 






















































































: Fur A es ea Tobacco | Brew- rent Produc- | Electrical | Chemical Meee 
roducts Products| Praducte'll Produets Products eries oe Products Products ae 
1 8 6 LAT eet eeiciace 1 1 Bi \|bawag rer teenvee 139 
2 Qe Nahe sees WAM ao ere ell stern ater eae 4 3° Je evar henarons 73 
20 35 37 2G eee ee 13 18 2 2 282 
ae eae eats Di eee ns Die Wa etay er bsrecs cilia tasvarer here sfell inetorewnn eeeiss Sieilion aot aoe 15 
44 102 242 671 22 28 75 139 ali 3, 067 
Sfapetavaia/ssaecveh {events er Persencel| ie letere eerste Sl ete taester stele | e/ayoetee rae te lieecea Toe e aces  Aslavarctereeces 9 
67 156 285 730 22 42 98 153 13 3,585 
Se etneeis 1 i De liseretuale aisis oan aes 10 Die Seana te eee 43 
1 2 3). leas reisdsvors viel ltaeceptarsconers 1 [Lai fats tesatscsyais seveyjs) ia-aieyerstclery-axstels 15 
20 12 129 26 2 11 65 5 8 445 
Beye sea ves ece aia eter stereroretel| SNe Po eevee Paverste ec leteoe tall stecierars eral aa ere ee Bia uilwaaye ck etove sae eerie 6 
2i 15 133 28 2 12 79 7 8 509 
88 171 418 758 24 54 177 160 21 4,094 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 
. Electric Cur- 

Fur ee oe ae Tobacco | Brew- |rent. Produc- | Electrical | Chemical ae. 
Products Products | Pro ducisll Products Products erles ee Products Products canine 
eis iatoreant 5 {i Bel ieaee eis: Tl? Wvepnnetrerarseer Oe kaart era 99 
Penance 6) "ieee acs Be | aerate meianasse | puettens etna s OO Nes teeta eae 38 

4 32 2 UN erat loci noe cate tote ae ce eae Le Whesetexeresadevet vers 114 
aay ieiiesys Ce wae e ee paraves eral Pare seekers save Seems re | emer ee aa ne ee ae 2 PHN eer oe 10 
26 82 74 3738 9 6 12 38 2 1, a 

ie Mi arate eres trae sere aint R nates Seath oie ciecevere estas ose wee orl ae icatevseeeecstate 
30 126 77 401 9 7 12 45 2 1,989 
20 
9 
11 
4 
556 
235 
112 
756 
16 
84 
13 
8 
1 
1, 835 
Nererete caueveitls | ecsin idan Die [Pas apa an ciate saute vista nys|| ese netstat Ut je. rset ios eet lthascareneareais 3 
CRIN tate silleie HEE ese rars oe eto Stevo oil oraxes Lanter eat | ls aveasto iecelon TBA ies Cease Melita teeenearete 16 
ESiAn ar ae-ctayil ete-sioceuessieiet 1 3.) lbeebrastertsa lee amesteay 5 La eeeeneeee 11 
Bpasay SY davor sca, n}| cava wee casos Tate 4 ET Nar cetiteney cil nance araerstete Bs || Gre idveyeeeieis civ leis: [sfarauntevasespaictets 10 
Sey sayiaiatets| as 1 8 Ot A RP feet eecal| eR ete gisele 13 GA ine eran ee ae 33 
Bee eo his ss ladoraitonieis 52 1 1 AP trae clones Bie lees ete eee 70 
raya oe Wh evass cot aera listo eseiats. deolecell ie eaten adele arctan sie el ele teinoenieiais 2 O55 Peeves eer 11 
Re oe Alamein cule 4 26 6 7 Wi AQ It ert ore ele 110 
Ha eae eae [ray ee recs ena weestonereh cle orevcl] ccoveveaiate avail aterch ava raierars| [hs eegaiovessl eye a esa erstacsiesiessne'eie ficrsieseiwecayeiassrate 6 
1 2 1 35 7 8 54 Boe Oe cee 270 
88 171 418 758 24 54 177 160 21 4,094 
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TABLE 5._PROVISIONS FOR INITIAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 























Primary Pulp Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Vacation and Service Textile | Clothing | Rubber | and its Paper | and pub-| and its Plant 
Requirement Products Products | Products| Boxes lishing | Products | Products 
One week r 
Eis specified BOLVICG <0 \cjeie sisi: 1,176 2,871 213 18 241 545 912 1,028 
One to five months.......... 3,705 436 BOGia reeves acta tate llerevetereystevesete 57 351 663 
SURADONGUS en ceies wee icrdlorer dete 1,940 2,973 56 119 225 3,110 i 10 ae 
S to t MELS cs cieeey raisins aise ene 54 OZ De pl eeceae terete ovat tara erate tear no levanetal overedens 268 
aa yeae. 3 i ates intone 52,969 15,599 18,110 41,379 5,506 13,413 43,818 37,367 
Overione year, o.2. 60.06.05. TAS elo aetna llectae oes AO peters acne 66 TOY I eepeetts aoe 
Total Sevccetenastitenincn 59, 933 21,933 19,507 41, 556 5,972 17,191 46,495 41,195 
Two weeks 
No specified service (1)...... 3,164 AGT ys atareretetecets | remtetavare stepeerdteletetsceisiole 814 115 14 
@ne toten months... s.usas|'s eels neler 20h Bere mayetrer OY Aa |ns yore eae 22 34 723 
Onarvearstetncarmencseeenlinsaeste en 1,299 8 1,639 162 3,448 731 2,401 
Over Oneryearadancoeeie ntl ecienmterie AA: oil eoeten ents liebe her atekt cole) tera ere sete 52. WSs le staccavalltas crercece 
Motaletcensccscsciccieinces 3,164 1,825 8 1,666 162 4,336 880 3,138 
Grand ‘total... ecssese 63,097 23, 758 19,515 43, 222 6, 134 21,527 47,375 44,333 











(1) Includes 629 workers receiving an initial vacation of three weeks. 


TABLE 6.—PROVISIONS FOR MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 


































































: Be Primary Pulp Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Beceto and ood 162 Textile | Clothing peber and its Pouce and pub-| and its Plant 
quirem Products TOdUCtS | Products Ozes lishing | Products | Products 
One week 
No specified service... 134 QE S2Te ||emaacreen. 18 120 512 802 585 
One to five months % 1,187 DAs WT ayavstarece vec aniceieiee tell esterase eerste 57 319 53 
Six monthssen «ce cen Sheets 931 1,256 56 119 104 311 445 562 
Seven to ten months... .......|..0.20+0.- SATS Sarcisic stars Aerator mete leclaee cites | meee 268 660 
Onenvear antec acnct oe eens 26,770 11,440 755 1,523 1,786 8,289 24,487 15,997 
OV ET ONG AVCAT Pere eee [aco RN eT eee Eee | eer ee eae eee dae ads SEWN oaccleslte lerdotaaeeene 
FDLOtaL oe dara aiseceninoiee 28,972 15,818 811 1,660 2,010 9, 203 26,271 17,857 
Two weeks 
No specified service...,.....].......... AGN I aicierefectnl|  teistelomneescrel tae aetote ete 814 115 14 
One to five months.......... ZAR Teme veces tera lrmoore DT NHR Bvatate:oiasel| ls evavsts cresaial| farsietatem ee elors 715 
SLXAIMONGOS  sereprncmtaclacietseets 63 LSB! Vi nsre Stemreenen ete stereo eel lncaseromes 22 34 8 
SEVON TO rbeM HIONELSS yee yrs e| espera a cicsehe a eles ta lotrel ete eer Leet ate | ce cieets | orca areieleieye Risse 
ONGryearse caeswiaden se eee 1,030 2,883 8 878 233 5,235 1,256 3,681 
HE WOSVIGATISS oe tistosie we siercleis eas 1,736 LSB O\m llateisraytte eal beeterararetate aFe 64 677 1, 239 2,260 
Three years (1)......... sie 623 51 USL) Ishin ae 123 318 201 2,467 
BiiVveryears teasers eee Ook 973 15, 634 39,856 2,367 1,755 17,205 10,163 
SIXGUOMIMERV CATS 2. ter ate ciclae luis ae inoton 60 213 AQ. IN creveveracohe 0: altteVereterareters o/s | cetcrsrateonte | opetctne totes 
Ten VATS) (2) weet eee cena 1,911 722 Ds 128) ie Naseer 1,240 420 68 1,979 
Fifteen years (3)............. 15D Hl errlerntenel nckinne canleoabeen eee 52 548) ll ovincane ssvdllnes aeons 
Twenty years...............+ OO lanl eevee er. Gi" Al See Repo eiria ll sever terete 136 QTE saute cote 
Twenty-five years 858 OAD TAS PROS IMR ectye tl [is epee ee 186 108. eh oe 
ED Otalens citeerericicitcas seares 31,221 7,402 18,330 40,801 4,079 10,111 20,593 21,287 
Three weeks 
Sixemonthisneseterecscmicee tes 
Onesyear(4)ie ae teste nea 
Three years to six years...... 
PRON V CATS sor tee weenie seen 
Fifteen years.:.osenc0.ds sce. 
FLSWONty VCATSsos.s05 os nalecoc 
Twenty-one years.. 
Twenty-five years.. aa 
hirtyyearsi(®):\esese fecrcnd 
Motalecta.teyseiccneneek 
Grand’ totalis;.aceeeee: 63,097 23,758 19,515 43,222 6,134 21,527 47,375 44,333 








ee ee eee eee ee eee 


(1) Includes 1,093 workers under a four-year service requirement. 
(2) Includes 58 workers under an 11-year service requirement. 
(8) Includes 159 workers under a 14-year service requirernent. 
(4) Includes 211 workers under an 18-month service requirement. 
(®) Includes 121 workers under a 35-year service requirement. 

' 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY EMPLOYEES, 1947 
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Fee en 64 eet 2D New nee Sits Sta ey te Sete stelllyaaie. oes eee 2BBy Naren 2,823 
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arelsjeleracs (otehel|iz;accccnsoonvatelel| ere tanciatele era. 88: yapetea ve teinzelltstevetetovseiniers|ltstevelaieiavevale aise ate 14) Nesae deen 1,156 
2,219 15, 831 30, 848 156,713 4,863 6,570 8,17. 39,740 2,354 521,091 
Baas aires 280 5 ATU Means cose eeeesertes 373 O° II ssteiamenas 5, 759 
31 558 OS's | raceiacies el Aaenincielacoe 89 GLO ME rorsts tara cteeters tins Sete y a reir: 2,677 
370 1,51 6, 402 1,335 55 993 13,555 404 1,036 35, 349 
Safat=iatal esp o%)| sitin)ayave inialatall ecerafei siete) o/aisifictsizts see siersll ara/e/aeueteiais-alliaci crus diodes OIA craceratetar Seta oral steee cise Notes 124 
401 2,349 6, 960 1,812 55 1,082 14, 576 459 1,036 43,909 
2,620 18,180 37, 808 158, 525 4,918 7,652 22,747 40,199 3,390 565, 000 
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1,942 
3,787 
883 
584 
35, 739 
14, 663 
14,168 
194,484 
3,327 
13,493 
914 
2,133 
1,792 
~~ 1,359 6,386 | 14,977 | 83,258 1,627 4,673 8, 888 9, 618 3, 306 287, 909 
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Pei 'e dota: © S| eesen eee ee Si ear ee te | es SC 126 10) 03500 | eee 10, 161 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Second Session of Textiles Committee, 
Geneva, October 27-November 5, 1948 


Improved conditions were proposed by the ILO Teztiles 
Committee in regard to the remuneration, safety, health 


and welfare of textile workers. 


Training, recruitment, 


immigration, and industrial relations were among the other 


matters discussed. 


The second session of the ILO Textiles 
Committee was held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from October 27 to November 5, 1948. 

The plan of representation on the 
Committee conforms to the tripartite 
character of the ILO. Each country par- 
ticipating in the work of the Committee is 
entitled to nominate two delegates each 
to represent Government, employers and 
workers. 

The following twenty countries were rep- 
resented at the second session: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
United States. All countries except Brazil 
appointed tripartite delegations; Brazil was 
represented by Government delegates only. 
The workers’ delegates from Poland were 
unable to attend this meeting, but otherwise, 
attendance was fairly complete. Altogether, 
the 20 countries were represented by 101 
delegates, 23 advisers and 3 substitutes, a 
total of 127. The International Federation 
of Textile Workers’ Associations was rep- 
resented by two observers. 


Canada’s delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates 

Mr. G. E. Nixon, M.P. (Algoma West), 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Employers’ Delegates 

Mr. Harold G. Smith, President of 
Mohawk Mills Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario; 
Mr. J. T. Irwin, Industrial Relations 
Adviser, Primary Textiles Institute, Toronto, 
‘Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegates 


Mr. John Robinson, Director, Greater 
Hamilton Joint Board of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CCL), Hamil- 
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ton, Ontario; Mr. Gaston Ledoux, President, 
National and Catholic Textile Federation 
(CCCL), Granby, Quebec. 

The Governing Body had appointed Miss 
G. J. Stemberg, from the Government of the 
Netherlands, as general chairman of the 
sessions of the Committee. The Committee 
elected two Vice-Chairmen: Mr. H. F. 
Farrar (United Kingdom) for the Employers’ 
Group, and Mr. Alphonse Segier (Belgium) 
for the Workers’ Group. The Secretary- 
General of the Textiles Committee was Mr. 
Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the ILO. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the second session of the 
Committee as determined by the Governing 
Body of the ILO, was as follows:— 


1. General Report, dealing particularly 

with 

(a) the action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the decisions of the 
first meeting; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to 
follow up the studies and inquiries 
proposed by the Committee; and 

(ec) recent events and developments in the 
industry. 

2. Employment problems, with special 

reference to recruitment and training. 


3. Industrial relations. 

For each of these items a report had 
been prepared in advance by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Procedure 


At the opening of the session, plenary 
meetings were held for the purpose of 
determining procedure and to give oppor- 
tunity for general discussion of the business 
before the meeting. After the conclusion of 
the general discussion, subcommittees were 
convened to deal with items 2 and 3 of 
the agenda, and worked through to a 
conclusion of their deliberations. Then, 


further plenary meetings were held for the 
consideration of the subcommittees’ reports. 
Arising out of the work of the subcom- 
mittees, the Textiles Committee adopted a 
series of resolutions. 


The Chairman and Reporter of the 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations was 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, one of the Canadian 
Government representatives on the Com- 
mittee. Another Canadian was also an 
officer of this Subcommittee, Mr. J. T. 
Irwin being elected as Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman. 


Employment 


The Committee had before it an extended 
draft (of over 30 paragraphs) on the subject 
of vocational training, submitted by the 
International Labour Office. The subcom- 
mittee on Employment considered the draft 
text in detail, and while many amendments 
were adopted, in general the text was found 
acceptable; subsequently it was adopted by 
the full Committee in plenary session, on 
recommendation of the Subcommittee. 

The text covers the following phases of 
vocational training in the textile industry: 
technical education, apprenticeship, training 
of semi-skilled workers, training of adult 
workers, teaching problems, and interna- 
tional co-operation. The Office text 
adapted to the special requirements of the 
textile industry the principles set forth in 
earlier instruments adopted by the ILO 
General Conference in 1939, dealing with 
vocational training in industry generally. 

The intention of the text, which took 
the final form of a resolution from the 
Textiles Committee, is to suggest ways and 
means of improving employee efficiency and 
Increasing production; of improving the 
relations of the individual employee with 
his employment; and, generally, of pro- 
ducing conditions under which the employee 
might have more reason to feel settled in 
his employment and more content with the 
conditions under which he is engaged. 

The resolution urges that vocational 
training should be organized in the textile 
industry in a systematic and adequate 
manner. Technical schools in each country 
should have facilities adapted to the train- 
ing of operatives, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians, and management personnel. 

Apprenticeship training, the resolution 
states, should include practical, theoretical 
and general instruction. The resolution 
further advocates the establishment of 
analogous rules for all branches of the 
industry and for all occupations concerning: 
establishment of the apprenticeship con- 


tract; duration of apprenticeship; super- 
vision of apprenticeship; organization of 
examinations at the end of apprenticeship 
and the issue of certificates of skill; and 
remuneration of apprentices. 

For semi-skilled workers, training should 
be given before entering productive employ- 
ment in the case of school leavers, and 
during employment in the case of other 
workers. Training should also be given to 
adult workers entering the industry for 
the first time, at schools or within the 
undertakings. 

Instructors in vocational training centres 
and workers responsible for the guidance of 
apprentices should receive previous training 
for teaching. With this in view special 
centres or courses should be organized for 
the teaching staff. Training methods 
should receive systematic study with a view 
to adapting them to modern teaching 
methods and a new technique in industry. 
This study should be based on a previous 
job analysis of textile occupations. Modern 
instruction materials such as films should 
be developed as much as possible. 

The resolution concludes with suggested 
measures for international co-operation, 
which it is proposed should be co-ordinated 
through the agency of the International 
Labour Office. These measures include the 
regular exchange of information on training 
programs and methods, exchanges or loans 
of technicians and instructors, organization 
in certain countries of training courses for 
technicians and instructors from countries 
where vocational training is less developed, 
and the international exchange of appren- 
tices and other trainees. 

The Committee adopted, also on the 
recommendation of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, a resolution concerning the 
recruitment of manpower in the textile 
industry, based on an ILO text. To 
encourage satisfactory numbers of workers 
to enter the industry, the resolution sug- 
gests the setting up of certain principles in 
relation to working conditions, covering 
wages and other matters; the development 
of social services in the interests of the 
workers; full utilization of available 
resources, specifically through vocational 
guidance of juveniles, the recruitment of 
women workers and recruitment of foreign 
workers from abroad where necessary; and 
the use of public employment services. 

The section of the resolution dealing with 
improvement of conditions in the textile 
industry is as follows:— 


A. Methods of Remuneration 


Textile workers should be assured of 
conditions of remuneration not less favour- 
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able than those of workers in other indus- 
tries in general for work requiring similar 
skill and effort. ; 

With this in view appropriate measures 
should be taken, such as:— 

(a) raising wage levels in the textile 
industry when these are lower than the 
general wage level; 

(b) aligning of women’s wages based on 
the principles adopted on this subject by 
the 3lst Session of the International 
Labour Conference; 

(c) applying a wage-for-age scale for 
juveniles on condition that it is not 
contrary to the principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value. 


B. Working Conditions 


The risks of industrial diseases and the 
causes of danger to health and safety, 
such as dust, noise and fatigue should be 
eliminated. 

General conditions of hygiene and 
welfare of workers should be improved by 
measures such as provision of sanitary 
installations, cloak rooms and rest rooms, 
re-spacing of machinery, internal renova- 
tion of work rooms and improved condi- 
tions of lighting and ventilation. 

With this in view special committees 
should be set up within undertakings or 
within the industry concerned, upon which 
the workers should be represented, to 
promote welfare of workers and to admin- 
ister the welfare funds. 

C. Development of Social Services 


Social services should be set up and 
developed whenever possible and desirable 
for use of the personnel, such as creches 
and day nurseries, canteens, dining rooms 
or other facilities for workers’ meals, trans- 
port services, housing. 


The immigration of foreign workers, in 
the Committee’s view, should be organized 
by means of bilateral agreements, in the 
elaboration and application of which Gov- 
ernments should have the benefit of the 
views of the workers’ and employers’ 
organizations of their countries. The reso- 
lution calls for the guarantee to foreign 
workers of equality of treatment with 
national workers. In particular this should 
apply to wages and employment conditions, 
the application of social security legisla- 
tion, and the right to join trade unions. 

On the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee, the main Committee also adopted 
a resolution looking to the improvement of 
welfare facilities for textile workers, in 
relation to such matters as factory canteens; 
mess rooms, standards of construction; 
accommodation and furniture; day nur- 
series; and seating accommodation. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee, on the recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, voted to endorse the following:— 


The Committee notes the adoption b 
the Conference at its 3lst Session of an 
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International Convention on Freedom of 
Association and the Protection of the 
Right to Organize and expresses the hope 
that all States Members wil! proceed to a 
speedy ratification of the said Convention. 


This Subcommittee had held several 
meetings, but with fairly inconclusive 
results. The Employers’ Group took the 
position that as the general subject of 
industrial relations had been dealt with at 
the San Francisco Conference, and as some 
further phases of the question would be 
before the General Conference in 1949, a 
large part of the field was disposed of at 
San Francisco, and therefore, closed, while 
the remainder would be dealt with at the 
1949 Conference and should not be antici- 
pated by the meeting of the Textiles 
Committee. 

The Workers’ Group sharply disagreed 
with the employers on their contentions, 
arguing that a resolution submitted by 
themselves, outlining methods of meeting 
industrial relations problems of the textile 
industry, should be proceeded with without 
going into other ILO decisions on the 
general aspects of the case. 

Repeated efforts on the part of the 
Chairman and other Government members 
on the subcommittee having failed to con- 
ciliate the difference between employers and 
workers, the resolution quoted above 
proved to be the only area in which agree- 
ment could be reached. 

The Subcommittee Chairman (Mr. V. C. 
Phelan) having been pressed for a ruling 
on the limitations, if any, placed on the 
work of the Subcommittee by the Governing 
Body in regard to industrial relations, ruled 
that in his opinion the Governing Body had 
left it within the competence of the Com- 
mittee to suggest and recommend on 
general matters of industrial relations, in 
their application or pertinence to the textile 
industry, and also on any problem of 
industrial relations peculiar to, or inherent 
in, the textile industry. 

At the Plenary Session various speakers 
agreed that the Governing Body should be 
asked to rule on whether an industrial 
committee may proceed to deal with a 
matter already treated with (in a more 
general way) at an ILO Conference, or 
about to be dealt with at such a Con- 
ference. It was felt that a ruling from 
the Governing Body would obviate any 
future difficulty such as the Subcommittee 
on Industrial Relations had found con- 
fronting it.* 





* At a subsequent meeting in December, the 
Governing Body ee statement clarify- 
ing the functions of industrial committ 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 158). ma 


There did not appear to be placed before 
the Subcommittee on Industrial Relations 
any evidence of any peculiarity of indus- 
trial relations in the textile industry con- 
trasted with industry in general, nor any 
evidence of any abnormal industrial rela- 
tions problem existing at the moment. 
Therefore, while the work of the Sub- 
committee may appear to cover industrial 
relations in a very brief fashion, the general 
principles in this regard adopted by the 
ILO at San Francisco, or to be adopted at 
Geneva in 1949, apply to textiles as to 
other industries. 


Disparities in Textiles Wages 
Between Various Countries 


The Committee adopted a resolution, 
repeating the request put forward to the 
Governing Body by its 1946 Brussels 
Session, asking for a thorough study on 
wage disparities and on real wages in textile 
producing countries. 


Japanese Textile Industry 


The question of the revival of the 
textile industry in Japan was introduced 
at the meeting, the Employers’ Group 
having brought forward a resolution on the 
subject. A revised text, submitted by the 
Government Group on the Steering Com- 
mittee, was adopted in Plenary Session by 
70 votes to 4. The final text reads as 
follows :— 


1. The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is invited to con- 
sider the advisability of— 

(a) Communicating through the appro- 
priate channel to the Japanese 
Government and asking it to 
communicate to the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations in Japan the 
decisions and documents of the 
present Committee; 

(b) Arranging through the appropriate 
channel to secure additional informa- 
tion upon present labour legislation 
and labour practices in the Japanese 
textile industry. 


2. The forthcoming visit of an official 
of the International Labour Office to 
Japan with the permission and encourage- 
ment of the Occupying Authorities in order 
to establish regular channels of communica- 
tion is noted with satisfaction. 


3. The Governing Body is invited to 
follow with the closest attention on the 
basis of the information thus received the 
social evolution in relation to economic 
development of the Japanese textile indus- 
try and, pending the next session of the 
Textiles Committee, to take such decisions 
as the circumstances may require. 


4. The Governing Body is invited to con- 
sider the advisability of arranging through 
the appropriate channel for the presence 
of a tripartite observer delegation from 
Japan at the next session of the Textiles 
Committee. 


Health and Safety 
of Textile Workers 


The Committee decided to ask the 
Governing Body to instruct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to prepare on the basis 
of the ILO General Safety Code for 
Industrial Establishments a report demon- 
strating the extent to which particular 
textile questions are not covered thereby 
and to make recommendations thereon for 
submission to the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee for its consideration. 

It was also proposed that the Office should 
undertake a study of 

(a) occupational diseases in the textile 

industry, in particular of the various 
forms of dermatitis as well as dust 
diseases and intoxication due to con- 
tact with chemical agents used in the 
various processes of textile manufac- 
turing, and 

(b) methods of reducing noise in textile 

factories, with a view to suggesting 
preventive measures which may be 
adopted in the industry. 


A resolution on maternity protection 
asked the Governing Body to initiate con- 
sideration of the revision of the Maternity 
Protection Convention, 1919, so as to facili- 
tate the more general ratification of the 
Convention in a revised form. 


Classification of 
Artificial and Organic Fibres 


The Governing Body having asked the 
Committee for an opinion as to whether 
employment on artificial and organic fibres 
should be treated as a matter of textiles or 
one of chemicals, the Committee, after 
reciting its reasons, reported as follows:— 

The Textiles Committee considers that 
from every point of view—technical, social 
and economic—it would be out of the 
question to remove the manufacture of 
rayon and other synthetic fibres from their 
customary classification as part of the 
textile industry. 

The proceedings and resolutions of the 
Textiles Committee were to be examined 
by the Governing Body during the course 
of its 108th Session, February 21 to March 8, 
1949. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO 


Steady growth in the industrial capacity 
of Ontario is indicated in the twenty-ninth 
report of the Provincial Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1948. During the year covered by the 
report, the value of industrial, shop and 
office building projects approved rose to 
$59,407,600, an all-time high. It is pointed 
out that the tendency of many large 
industries to establish plants in smaller 
communities since World War II, has 
resulted in increasing the prosperity of 
these centres. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


Inspection.—Factory inspection _ staffs 
were increased and inspection districts were 
revised during the year, thus making 
possible a larger number of inspections. A 
total of 27,659 separate establishments were 
inspected, or 5,242 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. In addition, 55,597 investiga- 
tions were undertaken for other branches of 
the Department. 

By arrangement with officials of the 
Niagara Parks Commission, inspectors of 
the Factory Inspection Branch undertook 
technical inspections of plants and equip- 
ment of concessionaires on the Commis- 
sion’s property. The customary inspection 
of gaols and reform institutions was also 
carried, out. 





Inspection Statistics—The distribution 
of the services rendered by the inspec- 
tors of the Composite Inspection Branch 
follows:— 




















Factory Inspection Branch 1947 1948 
HUIS IMSPSCELOM eyseerels elepelee 18,219 23,616 
Second inspection ......... 4,175 3,983 
Visits re fruit camps....... 23 60 

22,417 27,659 

Apprenticeship Branch ...... 1,178 1,228 

Industrial Standards Act..... 327 780 

Visine OM Gemwriis ccieu teeters 2,938 2,283 

Minimum Wage Branch...... 512 494 

Operating Engineers Branch.. 355 297 

Steam Boiler Branch........ 963 515 

6,273 5,597 

Toiballameverctswts. sce etsei spare ce Manes 28,690 33,256 








The number of orders issued relating to 
various requirements of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act totalled 14,423 in 
1948 as compared with 11,050 in 1947. 

In addition, there were investigations of 
accidents and the usual visits, office calls 
and conferences incidental to inspections. 
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Industrial Accidents.—A total of 12,241 
industrial accidents was reported. Of these 
totals, 778 accidents and one fatality in- 
volved females. 

The number of fatal accidents rose from 
42 in the fiscal year 1946-47 to 63 in 1947-48. 
The report states in this connection that 
“everywhere employers and employees have 
been encouraged to redouble their efforts to 
cut down the number of these tragedies.” 

It continues: Progress is being made in 
controlling and eliminating silicosis hazards 
from industry. In addition, employers in 
the grain-elevator industry are giving co- 
operation to remove dust hazards from their 
industry. A full-time, grain-elevator in- 
spector has been stationed at the head of 
the Lakes. 

Accidents 
industries :— 

Pulp, paper and printing trades, 1,623; 
metal trades, 4,829; rubber and _ rubber 
goods, 496; textiles, 520; food, 916; lumber 
and wood-working, 568; clothing, 45; chem- 
icals, 248; conveyances, 1,067; transporta- 
tion, 329; clay, glass and stone, 1,024; 
leather, 151; retail trades, 122; construction, 
17; unclassified, 286. 

In addition, there were 291 accidents (32 
of them fatal), “not within the jurisdiction 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act.” Of these, 93 were classified under 
construction; 42 under lumber and wood- 
working; 38 under food; 33 under pulp, 
paper and printing trades; 25 under metal 
trades and the other 60 under various 
industries. 

Of the 310 cases of industrial diseases 
recorded, 108 were dermatitis, 28 were lead 
poisoning and five were silicosis. 


Hours of Labour.—Of the 608,706 persons, 
referred to in the reports as employed in 
industrial and commercial establishments in 
the province, 583,149 worked on weekly 
schedules up to 49 hours. While detailed 
statistics on the 5-day week are not avail- 
able, inspectors of the Branch report that 
a steadily increasing number of industrial 
and clerical employees in Ontario do not 
work on Saturdays. 

During the calendar year 1947, 361 firms 
made use of overtime permits, as compared 
with 373 firms in 1946 and 530 in 1945. A 
gradual increase from year to year was 
indicated in the number of firms making 


occurred in the following 





use of double-shift permits for the employ- 
ment of females and youths in two eight- 
hour shifts. 


Child Labour.—The child labour problem 
is reported to be decreasing in Ontario. 
Only 61 persons under 14 years of age were 
found employed during the year. Most of 
the cases occurred during the school recess 
and because incorrect ages given by children 
were not checked by employers. As all 
cases were rectified, no prosecutions were 
instituted. 





Homework.—During the year 540 
employer permits were issued authorizing 
the giving out of work to be done at home 
at rates approved by the Industry and 
Labour Board. Home-worker permits were 
issued to 2,962 persons to undertake work 
in manufacturing or assembling household 
articles, or wearing apparel, at home. 





Approval of Building Plans.—There were 
287 plan approvals for the metals industry 
with a total value of $12,781,700. The food 
industries were the next largest with 179 
approvals, valued at $12,775,700, or only 
$6,000 less than the metals. The third 
largest plant expansion program was under- 
taken by the clay, glass and stone indus- 
tries, which includes the manufacture of 
artificial abrasives. The value of new con- 
struction in this category was $6,260,900. 
Large storage buildings for imported raw 
materials were erected by most of the 
artificial abrasive companies. 

“Further improvement in foundries has 
been effected by the installation of mech- 
anical ventilation and alterations to the 
buildings, the plans of which were approved 
by this Branch. This particular section of 
the metals group exposes more workers to 
the silicosis hazard than any industry except 
mining and much improvement remains to 
be made particularly among the jobbing 
foundries.” 

As a result of medical studies of the 
respiratory hazards in artificial abrasive 
manufacture, mechanical exhaust systems 
for electric furnaces were ordered by 
factory inspectors. The installation of dust- 
control equipment was being completed as 
rapidly as the necessary materials were 
being obtained. 


Violations and Complaints.—Violations 
of the Acts in the enforcement of which 
the inspectors have a responsibility were 
reported as follows:— 
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The Adolescent School Atten- aha nee 
danGetAct em ansicnencc cite 1 3 
The Minimum Wage Act..... 3,095 2,260 
The Operating Engineers Act. 152 1 
OAS mete cere eet 3,248 2,264 


Complaints received during the year 
numbered 66. Upon investigation, sufficient 
grounds for complaint were found in 45 
cases, and insufficient grounds in 21 cases. 
Subjects of complaint were as follows:— 
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Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers 


The Board issued 20,091 certificates, of 
which 19,740 were to operating engineers 
for the fiscal year 1947-1948. This includes 
those issued by renewal, examination and 
dupheate and provisional certificates and 
351 were plant registration certificates. This 
was an increase of 1,276 over the preceding 
year. 

There were 1,195 applications for examina- 
tion and 602 applications for re-examination 
received by the Board. Of the 1,195 
applications, 96 did not meet the require- 
ments of the regulations and were not 
accepted. 


Boiler Inspection 


Mainly as a result of an inter-provincial 
agreement to comply fully with the provi- 
sions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ Code for uniform inspection, the 
number of inspections increased over 200 
per cent the last two months of the fiscal 
year 1947-48. There was, however, a seven 
per cent decrease in the number of inspec- 
tions of used boilers and unfired pressure 
vessels, due to the scarcity of such units. 

Certificates were issued as follows:— 








1947 1948 
New boilers and unfired pres- 
ULE: WVESSCIAY «dav side ncotetee 2,041 2,845 
Used boilers and unfired pres- 
RUMe- VeESSelG Veen ci eclecs s 963 805 
Low pressure boilers accepted 
oye Vann Glavat eens clue whence ses 541 545 
Pressure vessels accepted by 
ALMA VAL aets cess eects sieksetete eae 2,370 2,673 
Boilers under 3 horse power 
accepted by affidavit...... 80 87 
Duplicate certificates ........ 19 49 
EMO Galva warel eratte oe tes es 6,014 7,004 
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Conciliation 
and Arbitration 

The Conciliation staff was increased by 
the addition of two conciliation officers 
during the year to cope with the increased 
activity of the Branch. 

As in former years, the Branch co-operated 
with the Federal Department of Labour in 
accordance with a standing arrangement 
between the two Departments whereby 
assignments which are at distant points from 
Toronto may be handled by federal indus- 
trial relations officers. The provincial 
Conciliation Branch in turn assisted, on 
request, representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 

During the fiscal year 1947-48, 228 con- 
ciliation cases, not including strike cases, 
were handled. In 190 of these cases which 
had been referred to the Branch by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, the union 
had been certified by the Board as the 
collective bargaining representative and in 
89 of them the conciliation officer was able 
to effect a collective agreement. The other 
101 cases were dealt with by 72 conciliation 
boards set up for the purpose. In general, 
the cases dealt with wages, union security 
and hours of work. 

The services of the Branch were 
requested in 35 strike situations that in- 
volved 9,224 employees and resulted in a 
total loss of 243,419 man-working days. 
Conciliation and mediation brought about 
settlements “in almost all of these strikes.” 

In all, 13 votes involving 4,634 employees 
were held by the Branch in different parts 
of the province at the request, or with the 
consent of the parties concerned. Most of 
the votes were requested to determine the 
desires of employees with respect to union 
security and, in one case, “senior seniority 
for shop stewards.” 

Cases of alleged discrimination or unfair 
practices handled by the Conciliation 
Branch during the year numbered 88. Of 
’ these, 56 were settled by the Branch and 
32 were referred to an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 30 
conferences were conducted during 1947-48 
and 25 industrial standards schedules were 
agreed to. approved by the Minister of 
Labour and made effective by the Govern- 
ment. These conferences were held in 
several of the larger centres in the province 
and were related to several trades connected 
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with the construction industry, barbering, 
retail gasoline service and the hard furniture 
industry. 


Ontario Labour 
Relations Board 


During the fiscal year 1947-48, the peace- 
time jurisdiction of labour relations was 
returned to the Province. Early in April, 
1947, the Legislature enacted the Labour 
Relations Board Act, 1947, which provided 
for (a) the continuance in force within the 
Province, with any necessary alterations, 
the provisions of P.C. 1003 and P.C. 4020; 
(b) the disposition of appeals pending 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National); and (c) the appointment of 
conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
by the Federal Minister of Labour in 
matters referred for such purposes by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on or 
before the date of the coming into force 
of the Act. 

It is stated that “at the end of the fiscal 
year (1947-48) the labour relations regula- 
tions in force in the Province were in all 
material respects identical to those con- 
tained in P.C. 1008. ... There remained, 


however, no link between the two 
jurisdictions.” 
The Ontario Board held 88 sessions 


during the year and considered a total of 
900 applications, including 641 petitions for 
certification; 229 requests for the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation officer; 15 applica- 
tions for leave to institute proceedings; two 
petitions for establishment of grievance 
procedure; two requests for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator; and 11 applications 
requesting cancellation of existing collective 
agreements. 


Apprenticeship 


As the number of discharged war veterans 
desiring trade training reached its climax in 
the fiscal year 1947-48, the Apprenticeship 
Branch was unusually active. At the end 
of the year, 2,337 discharged members of 
the Armed Forces were learning the build- 
ing trades alone, in addition to 1,312 
civilian apprentices, 451 of whom were new 
registrations. 

At the end of March, 1948, there were 
1,312 apprentices in nine building trades 
as follows: bricklaying, 110; masonry, 7; 
carpentry, 235; painting and decorating, 31; 
plastering, 30; plumbing, 344; steamfitting, 
71; sheet metal work, 119; electric wiring 
and installation, 365. There were 1,172 
registered in motor vehicle repairing; 169 
in hairdressing and 14 in the barbering 
trade. 


Examinations were held in Toronto and 
some 40 other centres throughout the 
Province in accordance with arrangements 
made through local apprenticeship com- 
mittees. There were 108 such examina- 
tions for motor vehicle repairing, which 
were taken by 1,944 candidates; 43 exam- 
inations in hairdressing for 725 candidates; 
108 examinations for 108 candidates in 
barbering; and 15 examinations for 15 hair- 
dressing teachers. As a result of these 
examinations 1,067 certificates were issued 


for motor repairing; 134 for barbering and 
656 for hairdressing. In addition, there were 
issued for these trades a total of 185 first 
certificates; 22,220 by renewals; 1,365 by 
rehabilitation; 89 by duplicate, and 44 by 
miscellaneous, making a grand total of 
25,670 certificates. 

The Apprenticeship Branch increased its 
activities during the year to include the 
supervision of training and job placement 
in designated trades for inmates of reform 
institutions and penitentiaries. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and ‘the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Unanimous reports were received during February from the 
Conciliation Boards which investigated disputes affecting 
unlicensed seamen employed on deepsea dry cargo ships of 
Canadian registry and on East Coast passenger vessels 
operated by Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Ltd., and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 


Disputes 


affecting employees 


of certain coal mining 


companies in Eastern and Western Canada were settled by 


direct negotiations. 


Introduction 
Deepsea Shipping 


During February the Minister of Labour 
released the reports of two Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
interrelated disputes affecting the country’s 
ocean-going shipping industry, and over- 
shadowing in importance any industrial 
dispute that has occurred in Canada since 
the threatened strike on her major railway 
systems which was successfully averted in 
July, 1948. 

One of the disputes involved twenty-six 
deepsea shipping companies, operating some 
150 dry cargo vessels of Canadian registry 
from East and West Coast ports, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) repre- 
senting the unlicensed employees of the 
companies. The operators are members of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and the Shipowners’ Association 
(Deep Sea) of British Columbia, Vancouver 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). 


The second dispute affected the Canadian 
flag passenger vessels owned by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and 
operated from East Coast Canadian ports, 
and the unlicensed personnel of such vessels 
represented by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union (TLC) (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 1738). 
The main passenger vessels involved were 
the “Lady” boats of the Canadian National 
line and the ss. Beaverbrae of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 

The two Conciliation Boards were com- 
posed of the same members, having the 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, aS Chairman, and Messrs. Theodore 
Meighen, K.C., and John Kerry, K.C., both 
of Montreal, as members appointed on the 
nomination of the employers and the union 
respectively. 

The dispute affecting the Canadian flag 
dry cargo vessels arose during negotiations 
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for the renewal of the 1947-1948 collective 
agreement between the parties. The collec- 
tive agreement was scheduled to terminate 
on October 15, 1948, but, by law, continued 
in effect until termination of the concilia- 
tion proceedings. 

The Conciliation Board reported that the 
shipowners and the Union differed very 
widely as to the terms of the new agree- 
ment to be entered into, at least half of 
the very numerous provisions relating to 
wages and working conditions being in 
dispute. The Board’s hearings did not 
resolve these difficulties. The Board 
reported that the atmosphere was not 
conciliatory, and that its efforts did not 
have the hoped for effect of reconciling the 
parties. 

Having failed at conciliation, the members 
of the Board then endeavoured in private 
sessions to reconcile their own divergent 
views as to the terms which should be 
Incorporated in a new collective agreement 
between the parties. Their report stated 
that the members of the Board, having in 
mind the importance to the nation of the 
Canadian Merchant Marine and the calam- 
itous implications to the seamen, to the 
shipowners and to the country, of a breach 
of relations between the parties, each 
yielded his personal point of view on many 
matters and as a result were able to arrive 
at unanimous recommendations as to the 
provisions ofthe proposed collective agree- 
ment. They also stated that they were of 
the firm opinion that the agreement recom- 
mended was a fair compromise and ought 
to be accepted by the parties to the dispute. 

The principal issue in dispute had been a 
demand of the shipowners that the practice 
of securing unlicensed seamen through a 
hiring hall operated by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union be abandoned. The oper- 
ators had been willing to give preference 
to Union members in hiring men but 
proposed that they should be permitted to 
secure replacements so far as practicable 
through the Seamen’s Section of the 
National Employment Service. The Union 
for its part demanded that the hiring of 
original crews or replacements either in 
Canada or as far south as the ports of 
Norfolk and San Pedro on the East .and 
West coasts of the United States should 
be done whenever possible through the 
Union’s hiring halls. 

On this fundamental question the Board 
recommended that the companies agree that 
all unlicensed personnel engaged by them in 
Canada be hired either through the office 
of the Union or through the Seamen’s 
Section of the National Employment Ser- 
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vice, without discrimination against Union 
members. It further recommended that any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada, who 
are not members of the Union, should be 
required as a condition of employment 
either to join the Union and to continue as 
members thereof during their employment 
or, in the alternative, to tender to the Union 
one month’s dues as well as initiation fees 
as presently established and to pay subse- 
quent monthly dues as required of Union 
members, with failure to pay arrears of 
monthly dues at pay-off constituting a bar 
to further employment until such arrears 
are paid. 

In connection with the clause of the 
collective agreement dealing with Union 
recognition, the Board recommended that 
the companies recognize the Union as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel employed on all deep- 
sea dry cargo ships of Canadian register 
(not including those with passenger certifi- 
cates), owned and operated or bareboat 
operated by the companies, whether or not 
the crews are under Canadian Articles. 
Previously recognition of the Union was 
limited to the unlicensed crew members of 
such ships when under Canadian Articles. 

The Board recommended that the parties 
agree that they will co-operate to exclude 
all subversive elements from the personnel 
employed by the companies and by the 
Union. 

It was also recommended that, as in the 
previous agreement, the authority of the 
Master to direct and discipline the crew, be 
clearly recognized. The Board further 
recommended that the companies agree that 
the recognized powers and rights of Masters 
will not be exercised in conflict with any 
of the provisions of the collective agreement 
and that the Union agree that when any 
seaman considers an order or direction of 
the Master to be in conflict with the terms 
of the agreement, he shall nevertheless obey 
such order or direction and thereafter seek 
redress through the grievance machinery 
provided in the agreement. 

The Board recommended retention of the 
clause providing that there shall be no 
strike, lockout, slow-down or stoppage of 
work and that no ship be tied up or delayed 
during the life of the agreement. 

It was also recommended that no change 
be made in current wage rates, overtime 
rates or basic hours of work at sea or in 
port. During the negotiations and in pro- 
ceedings before the Board, the Union had 
requested increased rates of pay and the 
shipowners had proposed substantial reduc- 
tions. The Board did recommend, however, 


that subsistence allowances to seamen when 
travelling be increased from $1 to $1.25 
per meal or from $3 to $3.75 per day. 

With regard to a strongly contested 
contention of the shipowners that seamen 
should be required to carry “continuous 
discharge books” with entries as to the 
wages and quality of their work during 
previous employment, the Board recom- 
mended that neither the Union nor the 
companies interfere, directly or indirectly, 
with the rights granted seamen by Sections 
182 and 183 of the Canada Shipping Act. 
These sections of the Act provide that 
seamen shall be entitled to a Certificate of 
Discharge in a continuous discharge book 
specifying the period of his service but not 
containing any statement as to his wages 
or the quality of his work unless requested 
by the seamen; and that where a seaman 
is discharged before a Shipping Master, the 
Master of the vessel shall make and sign a 
report of the conduct, character and quali- 
fications of the seaman discharged, or may 
state in the said report of character that 
he declines to give any opinion upon such 
particulars. 

It was also recommended that the parties 
agree that no additional clauses be adopted 
in Ship’s Articles by the Master and seamen 
which are repugnant to the terms of the 
collective agreement. 

Other recommendations of the Board 
included the following :— 


(1) that, in making promotions at sea 
or in port, full consideration be given to 
seniority and that, all things being equal, 
seamen who are senior in length of service 
shall receive all available promotions; 


(2) that, in addition to one seaman’s 
delegate from each department, there be 
a ship’s delegate of each vessel, who may 
put to the Master any dispute which 
cannot be settled by the departmental 
delegates with the departmental heads; 


(3) that the companies continue the 
existing system of issuing passes to 
authorized employees of the Union per- 
mitting them to board the companies 
vessels, but that such passes shall be 
valid only for a period of three months, 
instead of indefinitely as heretofore, 
unless revoked for specified reasons; 

(4) that where the service of a seaman 
signed on at an Eastern Canadian port 
ceases by reason of the termination of a 
voyage at a Western Canadian port, and 
vice versa, he shall have the same rights 
in respect to repatriation to the port of 
engagement as are provided under the 
Canada Shipping Act where service is 
terminated at a port outside of Canada; 


(5) that a suitable supply of drugs for 
the emergency treatment of normal ship- 
board contingencies be carried on ship 
and suitable accommodation for the 
housing of sick and injured personnel be 
provided when made necessary by the 
special nature of the illness or injury; 

(6) that all stores and provisions issued 
to the crew shall be only for use and 
consumption aboard the ship and that any 
unused stores or provisions remain the 
property of the shipowner and must not 
be taken ashore, sold, destroyed or given 
away; and 

(7) that unlicensed personnel shall be 
entitled to advances against their earned 
basic pay when in port, as formerly, 
provided that the Master may, in his 
discretion, retain at all times a sum 
equivalent to a full month’s pay and that 
allotments of pay to dependents must be 
provided for before such advances are 
made. 


In the dispute involving certain passenger 
vessels of Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd., and Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., the Conciliation Board 
reported that the questions involved were 
largely the same as those considered in the 
dry cargo dispute and that the solution 
arrived at had been the same. As in the 
previous case the draft of a collective agree- 
ment was recommended to the parties for 
adoption. | 

The principal difference in the collective 
agreement recommended for the passenger 
vessels, as compared with that for dry cargo 
vessels, lay in the wage schedule. The 
manning scale for passenger vessels is more 
comprehensive than for dry cargo vessels 
and the wage rates are higher in most 
instances, but the Board recommended no 
change from the schedule contained in the 
previous agreement. 

At the end of the period under review, 
the Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia reported to the Minister 
of Labour that its members were prepared 
to accept the unanimous recommendations 
of the Conciliation Board provided that the 
expiry date of the new collective agreement 
should be October 15, 1949. In accepting 
the Board’s report, the West Coast oper- 
ators protested the “ever increasing vitia- 
tion” of the Master’s authority and the 
“continued increasing expenses” in the 
operation of Canadian Ships. Hast Coast 
Canadian-flag operators also indicated that 
they were prepared to accept the report of 
the Board, on the understanding that the 
new collective agreement would be for one 
year effective as from October 15, 1948. At 
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the time of going to press no word had 
been received from the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union as to its acceptance or rejection of 
the recommendations of the Boards. 


Coal Mining 


Settlements were indicated during Feb- 
ruary in disputes affecting coal mining areas 
in Eastern and Western Canada, which are 
recorded here because of their importance 
to the national economy, although the 
industry comes under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces concerned. 

In Western Canada, a lengthy series of 
demands which had been formulated at 
a “wage scale convention” held during 
November, 1948, by District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL), was 
presented early in January to the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and to the Domestic Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada. Among 
other things, the union requested abolition 
of the contract system, under which certain 
underground workers are paid incentive 
wages on a tonnage basis and, in the 
bituminous mines, are able to earn wages 
varying from $13.89 to $17.80 per day on 
the average. In place of the contract 
system, the union urged the establishment 
of a basic day wage of $14.05 for eight 
hours of underground work five days a week. 

Other demands of the union called for an 
increase in the companies’ contributions to 
the miners’ Welfare Fund from the present 
5 cents per ton to a minimum of 20 cents 
per ton on all coal produced for use or sale; 
concessions in regard to holidays with pay 
and statutory holidays; extra pay of 50 
cents and $1 per shift for men working on 
the afternoon and night shifts, respectively, 
and a review of rates for water and light 
in places where the companies own or con- 
trol such utilities. 

The mine operators opposed the abolition 
of the contract system of wage payments on 
the ground that it would remove the 
incentive of underground workers to main- 
tain maximum production and would ulti- 
mately result in an increase in the costs of 
production. They also urged the abolition 
of the Welfare Fund in view of the prospect 
that governmental steps might be taken to 
extend social security measures, but stated 
they they were prepared to offer an alterna- 
tive to the Welfare Fund, the particulars of 
which were not disclosed. 

Negotiations between the parties broke 
down about January 26, and a conciliator 
was named by the Alberta Minister of 
Industries and Labour to deal with the 
dispute in so far as it affected the coal 
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mines of that province. The conciliation 
proceedings lasted for about a week, but 
no settlement resulted. 

Direct negotiations between the parties 
were resumed about mid-February following 
the submission of an amended list of 
demands on the part of the union. This 
list dropped the request for abolition of 
the contract system, but substituted in its 
place numerous requests which the union 
described as aimed at the equalization of 
wage rates, but which the operators resisted 
strongly on the ground that practically 
every demand would involve, directly or 
indirectly, an increase in the cost of 
production. 

Agreement was finally reached on the 
basis of am increase in the contributions of 
the companies to the miners’ Welfare Fund 
from 5 cents to 15 cents per ton of coal 
produced for sale or use, together with other 
relatively minor concessions relating to the 
check-off of the union’s initiation fees, 
holidays with pay, and an undertaking that 
joint committees comprising representatives 
of the union and the two employers’ 
associations would study the problem of the 
cost of services provided by public utilities 
on company-owned townsites. The name of 
the Welfare Fund was changed to the 
“Welfare and Retirement Fund”, and it was 
mutually agreed that neither the union nor 
the operators would request any change in 
the amount of payments into the Fund for 
a two-year period. A new collective agree- 
ment amending the previous contract 
between the union and the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western Canada, 
was signed on February 16, 1949, and a 
similar agreement between the union and 
the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association was signed on 
February 21. 

In Eastern Canada, negotiations com- 
menced during November, 1948, between 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, and other coal mining companies 
associated with the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Ltd. The union sought 
a wage increase of $2.56 per day across the 
board, together with additional increases for 
certain classifications of mine workers. The 
companies responded with the offer of an 
increase of 25 cents per day, which was 
rejected by the union, and a deadlock 
ensued in mid-January. Negotiations 
between the parties resumed early in 
February, when an international vice- 
president of the union assisted in the con- 
versations between the parties. On Feb- 
ruary 5 it was reported that a mutually 


satisfactory settlement had been reached, 
subject only to ratification by the workers 
concerned, through a referendum to be 
conducted by the union among its members. 
Full details of the reported settlement were 


not revealed by the parties, but it was 
publicly reported that the new collective 
agreement would provide for an increase of 
50 cents per shift above the current basic 
wage rate of $7.64 per day. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. ~ 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the_ officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
in Toronto 


Ontario; two officers resident ; 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
February. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion, held two hearings, issued four 


certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected one application for certification, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
and issued Reasons for Judgment in two 


cases. 
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Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of Maritime Towing and 
Salvage Company, Limited, comprising 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
the vessels Banscot, Bansturdy, Bansun, 
Bansaga, Banswift, Banstar, Banspray I, 
and Foundation Wallace. 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising clerical employees in 
the accounting office, Montreal, P.Q. The 
occupational classifications of general 
auditor, auditor, chief clerk, assistant chief 
clerk, travelling auditor, and private sec- 
retary to the general auditor were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising clerical employees in 
the accounting office, Edmonton, Alberta. 
The occupational classifications of regional 
agent, accountant, travelling auditor, and 
chief clerk were excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit. 

4. The Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Inc., for a unit of 
employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, comprising garage 
employees employed by the Company at its 
garages at St. Dominique, Chemin de la 
Canardiere and Montmagny Street, Quebec, 
P.Q., including tradesmen, apprentices, ser- 
vicemen, beginners, and temporary, seasonal 
and casual workers. Office workers, fore- 
men, specialists, storehouse men, care- 
takers, furnace firemen, bus drivers, and men 
in charge of maintenance of buildings and 
heating systems were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America and the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 289). Following an in- 
vestigation of the application, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 
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Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., March, 1949, p. 289). 
On the request of the President of the 
Association, the application for certification 
was withdrawn. 


Applications Received © 


1.Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Trans-Oceanic District, on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, employed as radio-telegraph oper- 
ators, technicians, telephone operators, and 
local delivery clerks employed at the 
central telegraph office, Montreal, P.Q., and 
shift engineers employed at. Drummond- 
ville, P.Q. and Yamachiche, P.Q. 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Quebec and Ontario 
Transportation Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
IEA). 

4, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Paterson Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., Fort William, Ontario. 


5. Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, on 
behalf of terminal employees (Windsor 
Terminal) and bus drivers of Eastern 
Greyhound Lines Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


6. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Ine., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of Colonial Steamships Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ontario. 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 59, on behalf of pursers, assistant 
pursers, and freight checkers in the pursers’ 
department, on vessels of the Union Steam- 
ships Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Judgment in cases dealt with 


by the Board in its February sittings 
follow :— 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association, Applicant, 


and 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Respondent. 


This is an application by the Canadian 
Telephone Employees’ Association for the 
Board’s consent, in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (4) of section 7 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, to the making of two 
applications for certification of the associa- 
tion as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
notwithstanding that a period of ten months 
of the term of existing collective agree- 
ments covering such employees has not 
expired. 

One application is for certification in 
respect of a bargaining unit consisting of 
certain clerical employees of the Company; 
the other application is for certification in 
respect of a unit of employees in the Plant 
Department of the Company. 


The purpose of the applications is to 
certify the applicant association as bargain- 
ing agent for employees in these two units 
in place of three other employee associa- 
tions which are certified as bargaining agents 
for three established employee units which 
are to be merged into two new bargaining 
units. 


The applicant association has been 
recently organized and has not previously 
represented employees of the Company as 
a bargaining agent. 

The reason advanced by the applicant for 
making the premature applications is to 
enable the applicant to get negotiations 
under way without the delay which, it is 
stated, will ‘be occasioned if certification 
proceedings are to be deferred until ten 
months of the term of the existing 
collective agreements have expired. The 
applicant claims that in view of the wide- 
spread nature of its organization and of 
the company operations, negotiations will, it 
is anticipated, be lengthy. 

The three presently certified bargaining 
agents do not oppose the present applica- 
tions for consent. The employer states that 
it does not desire to make any representa- 
tions to the Board in the matter subject to 
the condition that if the Board’s consent is 
given, the applicant should not, if certified, 
be entitled to terminate existing collective 
agreements prior to the present termination 
date thereof. Certain other certified bar- 
gaining agents, representing employees of 
the company in classifications other than 





The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 


A. Deschamps, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and 
H. Taylor, members. 


those apparently included in the proposed 
bargaining units, wish to be advised of the 
filing of applications for certification, if 
permitted by the Board, in order that they 
may have the opportunity of intervening if 
the situation so warrants. 

The principle laid down in the Act, that 
an application for certification may not be 
made to the Board before the expiration of 
ten months of the term of an existing agree- 
ment binding employees in the bargaining 
unit, is one which, in the opinion of the 
Board, should not be lightly departed from. 
Otherwise the whole scheme of orderly 
collective bargaining established by the Act 
will be jeopardized. In other cases where 
applications for certification have involved 
substantial numbers of employees engaged 
in widespread operations, as for example 
railway and telegraph operations, the trade 
unions and employers involved have not 
found it necessary to make application for 
consent to the filing of applications for 
certification prior to the expiry of the 
normal ten months’ period of existing agree- 
ments. In the opinion of the Board the 
circumstances which are advanced as special 
reasons for a departure from the principle 
above set out are not sufficiently convincing 
to distinguish it from what might be termed 
a normal application to displace a certified 
bargaining agent which is a party to an 
existing collective agreement. 

While the application for consent is not 
opposed by the presently certified bargain- 
ing agents, the employer has given a con- 
ditional consent only thereto and the Board 
cannot take for granted in the circumstances 
of the case that the applicant and the 
presently certified bargaining agents are the 
only parties which, in the period following 
the expiry of the ten months’ period of the 
present agreements, may have an interest in 
the matter of representation of employees in 
the proposed bargaining units. 
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For the reasons stated, the Board declines 
to give its consent to the making of the 
applications for certification prior to the 
expiry of the ten months of the term of 
the collective agreements in force covering 
the employees affected. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 17, 1949. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Applicant, 


and 


National Harbours Board, Respondent, 


and 


Association of Federal Employees of Quebec Harbour, Inc., 


Intervener. 


This is an application made by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, for the certification of 
that Union as the bargaining agent of 
hourly rated employees of the National 
Harbours Board at the Port of Quebec. 
The intervener is the certified bargaining 
agent for employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit. 

The intervener opposes the application 
and contends, among other things, that the 
application is premature in view of the 
existence of an agreement between the 
intervener and the respondent, dated April 
23, 1948, and in view of subsection four 
of section seven of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act which 
provides :— 

(4) Where a collective agreement is in 
force, the application may be made at any 
time after the expiry of ten months of the 
term of the collective agreement, but not 


before, except with the consent of the 
Board. 


A collective agreement was entered into 
by the intervener with the respondent 
company, dated April 22, 1947, and effective 
May 1, 1947, covering the said employees. 
This agreement contains the following 
termination clause :— 

This agreement shall become effective on 
the first day of May, 1947, and shall 
remain in effect for one (1) year from 
the effective date hereof and shall continue 
in effect until such time as either party 
hereto gives two (2) months’ notice in 
writing of desire to revise or terminate 
same; it being expressly understood and 
agreed that 'the effective date of commence- 
ment of the payment of the prevailing wage 
rates enumerated in Article 2 shall be Ist 
November, 1946. 


Under date of February 28, 1948, the 
intervener, as a party to this collective 
agreement, wrote to the National Harbours 
Board as follows:— 
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Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and H. 
Taylor, members. The reasons for judg- 
ment of the Board were delivered by 
the Vice-Chairman. 


We would kindly request that our letter 
mailed to you earlier this morning con- 
taining expression of our desire to term- 
inate, as of the lst of May, 1948, the 
collective agreement covering wages and 
working conditions of employees paid at 
prevailing rates at this Port and which 
became effective on May 1, 1947, be con- 
sidered as null and void. This Association 
has made a more careful study of the 
problem and has moved to annul its deci- 
sion on the ground that it does not appear 
to be in ‘the best interests of our Associa- 
tion nor conducive to better labour rela- 
tions with the other party to the agree- 
ment. In view of this we would, therefore, 
request that our notification for denuncia- 
tion be cancelled and replaced by the 
attached notification for revision of the 
existing contract. 


Following this notice, the parties to the 
agreement agreed on a revision of the wage 
rates which had been fixed by that agree- 
ment for employees in the bargaining unit. 
The terms of the agreement were not 
otherwise revised. This revision was given 
effect to by a supplementary agreement 
entered into on the 28rd of April, 1948, 
between the parties to the agreement. 

This supplementary agreement provides... 

that the agreement dated the 22nd day of 

April, 1947 . . . is hereby amended by the 

cancellation of Article 2 thereof with 

respect to the rates of pay and the substitu- 

tion thereof, effective November 1, 1947, 

of a new Article 2 with respect to the 


rates of pay, in the form and terms hereto 
attached to form part hereof. 


The applicant contends that the revision 
of the wage rates effected by the agreement 
of April 23, 1948, amended the then existing 
collective agreement without creating a new 
collective agreement or a new term of 
agreement and that the term of the collec- 
tive agreement now in force runs therefore 
from May 1, 1947. This contention, how- 
ever, does not take cognizance of the 
construction of the termination provision of 
the agreement under which the notice of 
revision was given. 

In the opinion of the Board, the giving 
of the notice by the intervener for revision 
of the agreement effective May 1, 1947, 
fixed a termination date for that agreement 
just as effectively as though a notice for 
termination thereof had been given. It will 
be observed that the provisions of the term- 
ination clause in the agreement, which have 
been quoted above, make no distinction in 
this respect. 

In the circumstances, the agreement 
signed on April 23, 1948, should, in the 
opinion of the Board, be regarded as a 
renewal agreement or a new agreement 
which came into operation immediately 


following upon the termination of the 
previous agreement, namely on May 1, 
1948. 

At the time the present application for 
certification was made to the Board, namely, 
December 2, 1948, ten months of the term 
of the collective agreement then in force 
had not expired. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the Board, the application was premature. 

The application is accordingly rejected on 
this ground but, in the circumstances, with- 
out affecting the making of a further appli- 
cation at a proper time. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

i) EL. Haun, Esq. 
W. A. Rows, Esq., 
C. A. Giroux, Esq., 

for the Applicant. 
J. F. Finuay, Esq., 

for the Respondent. 
G. Tuertautt, Esq., 

for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 16, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 

On February 4, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Winnipeg, Man., as Conciliation Officer 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL) and the 
Canadian Pacific Transport Co., Ltd., 
Brandon, Man. 

On February 14, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Winnipeg, Man., as Conciliation Officer 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute between the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 1374 (AFL-TLC) and 
Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. 

On February 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Toronto, Ont., as Conciliation Officer under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a 


dispute between the United Chemical 
Workers, Local 14 (CIO) and the Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Agreement Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officer 


On February 23, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) and the Canadian Pacific Transport 
Co., Ltd., Brandon, Man. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


On February 17, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board established under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, to deal with a dispute between Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Ltd., and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 467). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

On February 17, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between various east 
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and west coast deep sea dry cargo shipping 
companies, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and the Ship- 
owners’ Association (Deep Sea) of British 
Columbia, and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union (TLC), representing unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by the companies (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, pp. 52-53). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


On February 24, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), rep- 
resenting unlicensed personnel employed by 
the companies (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 173). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
East and West Coast Canadian Deep Sea Dry Cargo Shipping 


Companies, 
and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


To the Minister of Labour. 
Sr: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed by you 
on November 16, 1948, and consisted of 
the following persons :— 

John Kerry, K.C., nominated by the 
Union. 

Theodore Meighen, K.C., nominated by 
the Shipowners. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
appointed by you as Chairman. 

The Members of the Board have duly 
taken Oath and have conducted the pro- 
ceedings according to law. 

Sittings of the Board were held at Mont- 
real in November, 1948, and in January and 
February, 1949. 

The object for which the Board was 
appointed was to negotiate a settlement of 
the differences existing between the Ship- 
owners, who operate the greater part of the 
deep-sea tonnage of Canada, and the 
Union, which represents, generally speaking, 
all their employees except Commissioned 
Officers and other persons employed in 
Supervisory capacities. 

The Shipowners and the Union had main- 
tained collective bargaining agreements 
since 1946. The latest agreement between 
them came into effect October 15, 1947, and 
would have expired October 15, 1948, save 
that it was, by law, kept operative until 
the conclusion of these proceedings. 

The Shipowners and the Union differed 
very widely as to the terms of the new 
agreement to be entered into. Without 
particularizing, it can be said that at least 
half of the provisions of the very long 
agreement involved were in dispute. The 
hearings did not resolve these difficulties. 
The atmosphere was not conciliatory, and 
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On February 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between various East and West Coast 
Deep Sea Dry Cargo Shipping Com- 
panies, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC), representing 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
companies. 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, and Theodore Meighen, K.C., 
and John Kerry, K.C., both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and the union, respectively 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, pp. 52-53). 





the efforts of this Board did not have the 
hoped for effect of reconciling the parties. 
Having failed at conciliation, the Board 
held daily private sessions extending over a 
period of one week. In these sessions an 
earnest attempt was made to arrive at a 
form of agreement fair to both parties. The 
views of Members of the Board diverged 
widely on many matters in dispute. But 
the importance to Canada of the industry 
involved and the calamitous implications to 
the Seamen, to the Shipowners and to the 
country, of a breach of relations between 
the parties were kept in mind. As a result 
the Members of the Board were able to 
arrive at a unanimous opinion as to the 
terms which should be embodied in the new 
agreement to be made between the Union 
and the Shipowners. Each of those terms 
does not necessarily represent the view of 
each Member of the Board as to the ideal 


provision to cover the matter provided for. 
But the agreement as a whole is a recon- 
ciliation of divergent views setting out the 
collective opinion of this Board as to the 
agreement into which the parties to this 
dispute should enter. The Members of the 
Board have, in the interests of industrial 
peace, yielded, each one of them, on many 
points. It is their unanimous view that the 
parties to this dispute should pursue the 
same course. They are of the firm opinion 
that the agreement recommended is a fair 
compromise and ought to be accepted by 
the parties to this dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, February 16, 1949. 


(Sgd.) J. O. Witson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. R. Metcuen, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Joun Kerry, 
Member. 


Memorandum of Agreement 
for Dry Cargo Freight Vessels 


IMademi hist ia. cheats i wee 


between: 


Acadia Oversea Freighters Limited; 
Argonaut Navigation Company Limited ; 
Atlantic Shipping Agencies Limited; 
Bristol City Line (Canada) Limited ; 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited; Canadian Shipowners 
Limited; Canadian Transport Company 
Limited; Canadian Union Line Limited; 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited; 
Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Limited; 
Federal Commerce & Navigation Com- 
pany Limited; Furness (Canada) Limited; 
Johnson Walton Steamships Limited; 
Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) Limited; 
Lunham & Moore Shipping Limited; 
Montreal Australia New Zealand Line 
Limited; Montship Lines Limited; Pick- 
ford & Black Limited; Quebec Steamship 
Lines Limited; Saguenay Terminals 
Limited; Triton Steamship Company 
Limited; Western Canada Steamship Com- 
pany Limited; Vancouver Oriental Line; 
hereafter called the Companies, 


and 


The Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
hereinafter called the Union. 


Witnesseth that: 

Whereas the Companies operate ocean- 
going and coastwise ships; and 

Whereas the parties are desirous of pro- 
moting collective bargaining and stability of 
industrial relations in the manner and upon 
the terms herein set out; 


Now therefore the parties hereto hereby 
agree each with the other as follows:— 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1—General Purpose of Agreement 


The general purpose of this Agreement is 
to advance the mutual interests of the Com- 
panies and their employees, to provide for 
the proper operation of the Companies’ 
vessels under conditions that will advance to 
the fullest extent possible the safety and 
welfare of the employees and economy of 
operations and to provide the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the employment of Canadian 
seamen in Canadian ships. It is recognized 
and declared by the parties to be the duty 
of the Companies and_ their employees 
covered by this Agreement to co-operate 
fully, individually and collectively, for the 
attainment of these objectives, 


Section 2—Union Recognition and Employ- 
ment 

(a) The Companies recognize the Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel (except unlicensed 
Officer Personnel, such as Cadet Officers, 
Junior Engineers, Sanitary Engineers, Junior 
Officers, Electricians, Pursers and Chief 
Stewards) from time to time employed by 
the Companies on all deep sea dry cargo 
ships (not including ships with passenger 
certificate) of Canadian register, owned and 
operated or bare-boat operated by the Com- 
panies, The said unlicensed personnel may 
hereinafter be referred to as Seamen. 

(6) The Companies agree that all unlie- 
ensed personnel engaged by them in Canada 
will be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service. The 
Companies agree not to discriminate against 
Union members. Any unlicensed personnel 
hired in Canada, who are not Members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and to 
continue as Members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as the 
initiation fees as presently established and to 
pay subsequent monthly dues as required of 
Union Members (and failure to pay arrears 
of monthly dues at pay-off shall be a bar to 
further employment until such arrears are 
paid). 

(ec) The Companies agree to provide space 
at the pay-off for a Union Patrolman to 
enable him to contact Members of the 
unlicensed personnel for the purpose of 
collecting Union dues. 


Section 3— 


The Parties agree that they will co-operate 
to exclude from the personnel employed by 
the Companies and the Union, all subversive 
elements. 


Section 4—Continuous Employment 


The Companies agree that all unlicensed 
personnel shall have the right to continuous 
employment and may be re-employed at the 
end of each voyage, except in the case where 
a man is discharged for cause. It is agreed 
that this clause shall not apply to vessels 
when in drydock or when undergoing major 
repairs which are likely to exceed three 
weeks, 
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Section 5— 

The Union agrees that the Master of the 
vessel has the exclusive right to direct the 
crew and to hire, promote, demote, transfer, 
lay off, suspend or discharge employees and 
that such hours, both ordinary and overtime, 
shall be worked at sea and in port, as shall 
be directed by the Master or his deputy. 

It is agreed by the Owners that these 
powers and rights will not be exercised in 
conflict with any of the provisions of this 
Agreement and by the Union that when any 
seaman considers that an order or direction 
of the Master is, in his opinion, in conflict 
with the terms of this Agreement, he shall, 
nevertheless, obey such order or direction and 
thereafter, through the grievance machinery 
herein provided, seek redress. 

It is agreed that there shall be no strike, 
lock-out, slow-down or stoppage of work, nor 
shall any ship be tied up or delayed during 
the life of this Agreement. 


Section 6—Promotions 


In making promotions, at sea and in port, 
full and due consideration shall be given to 
Seniority and, all things being equal, seamen 
who are senior in length of service shall 
receive available promotions, 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1—Delegates 

On each vessel there shall be one seamen’s 
delegate from each department and one ship’s 
delegate who may or may not be one of the 
Departmental delegates. The ship’s delegate 
may put ito the Master any dispute which can- 
not be settled by the Departmental delegates 
with the Departmental head. Any complaints 
so presented which are not adjusted satisfac- 
torily to all concerned shall be referred to 
the operators’ or ship’s agent and to the 
Union upon the vessel’s arrival in a Cana- 
dian port, as provided in this Agreement. 
Such delegates shall in no way interfere with 
the operation of the ship or with the ship’s 
discipline. 


Section 2—Adjustment of Grievances 


The Companies and the Union agree that 
forty-eight (48) hours prior to arrival in 
home port, a list of any grievances arising 
out of the Agreement shall be presented to 
the Master. Within forty-eight (48) hours 
after the ship’s arrival both the Company 
representative and a Union representative 
shall jointly investigate said list of griev- 
ances and agree in writing on any outstanding 
grievances that may remain for the oncoming 
crew, and these are to be adjusted before 
the departure of the vessel. The fulfilment 
of such agreement shall be considered as 
binding on both incoming and outgoing crews. 
Grievances not agreed upon by the Company 
and Union representatives shall immediately 
be sent to the Port Committee for adjust- 
ment. The owners will further make the 
utmost endeavour to remedy any complaint 
made after and apart from the complaints so 
listed but shall not be required to remedy 
such additional complaints before the sailing 
of the vessel, unless it is possible to do so 
without delaying the sailing. This section is 
not, however, to be interpreted as applying to 
disputes on monetary matters. 
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Section 3—Port Committee 


(a) There shall be a Port Committee at 
Montreal, P.Q., Saint John, N.B., Halifax, 
N.S., and Vancouver, B.C. Such Committee 
shall consist of one representative from the 
Union and one representative from the 
Companies. Either the Companies or the 
Union may refer any dispute or grievance 
arising out of the terms of this Agreement to 
a Port Committee in writing and it shall be 
the duty of the said Port Committee to meet 
within 24 hours after receiving such written 
notice, Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays 
excepted. In the event that the said Port 
Committee cannot agree on the settlement of 
a dispute or grievance, the matter shall be 
referred to the Regional Committee. 

(b) In the event of any question of inter- 
pretation or violation of this Agreement or 
disputes of any nature, either by the members 
of the Union or by the Companies, the crew 
shall proceed with and complete the voyage 
and the question or dispute shall be referred 
to a Port Committee within 24 hours after 
the arrival of the vessel at a Canadian port, 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays excepted. 

(ec) In no event shall the members of the 
unlicensed personnel tie up or delay any 
vessel of the Companies for the settlement 
of any grievances. 


Section 4—Regional Committee 


The Regional Committee shall consist of 
two representatives from the Union and two 
representatives from the Companies, named 
by the Shipping Federation for the East 
Coast Companies and by the B.C. Shipowners 
Association for the West Coast Companies, 
who shall meet in the port of Montreal and/ 
or Vancouver. Hither the Union or the 
Companies, or both, may refer any dispute 
or grievance on which a Port Committee has 
not been able to come to any agreement to 
the Regional Committee in writing and it 
shall be the duty of the Regional Committee 
to meet within 48 hours after receiving such 
written notice, Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days excepted. In the event that the 
Regional Committee cannot agree on a 
settlement of the dispute, the matter shall, ‘ 
if it involves any difference between the 
Companies and the Union or any employee 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
this Agreement, but not otherwise, be 
referred to an Arbitrator appointed by and 
acceptable to all members of the Regional 
Committee. 


Section 5—Arbitration 


(a) Failing agreement as to the selection 
of this Arbitrator (see Article 11, Section 4) 
he shall be named by the Minister of Labour 
of Canada. 

(b) A decision of the Arbitrator in any 
such matter properly so referred to him shall 
be binding on all parties concerned. 

(c) Before any matter shall be referred to 
arbitration, every effort shall be made to 
settle the question to the mutual satisfaction 
of all concerned through conference between 
the Union representatives and the Company 
officials. 


Section 6—Discrimination 


_ The Companies and the Union agree that 
in the employment of unlicensed personnel 
there shall be no discrimination because of 
race, colour or creed. 


Section 7—Obligation of the Union 
Employees—Passes 

The Companies agree that by the distribu- 
tion of passes authorized employees of ithe 
Union may board the Companies’ vessels 
reporting to the Officer in Charge, for the 
purpose of consulting the seamen employed 
thereon, provided, however, that the issuance 
of passes in any event shall be subject to the 
requirements of security, also that the Union 
employees shall not violate any provision of 
this Agreement. 

It is also agreed that no Union employee 
shall call a meeting of men on duty on board 
any vessel without the consent of the officer 
in charge or interfere with or retard the 
work of the crew, provided, however, this 
shall not restrain the right of crew members 
off duty to hold meetings as they may decide. 

Failure on the part of any Union employee 
to live up to all the terms and conditions of 
this Agreement, including the provisions for 
the adjustment of all questions and disputes 
in accordance with the terms of this Agree- 
ment, shall be sufficient grounds for revoca- 
tion of any pass issued to such employee. The 
Union agrees to turn in any pass so revoked. 
Unless so revoked, such passes shall be valid 
for a period of three months. 


Section 8—Emergency Duties 

Any work necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, or for the 
saving of other vessels, lives or cargoes, shall 
be performed at any time on immediate call 
by all members of the unlicensed personnel, 
and notwithstanding any provision of this 
Agreement which might be construed to the 
contrary, in no event shall overtime be paid 
for work performed in connection with such 
emergency duties, of which the Master will 
be the sole judge. 


Section 9—Drills 

Whenever practicable, lifeboat and other 
emergency drills shall be held on weekdays 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Preparation for drills, such as stretching fire 
hoses and hoisting or swinging out boats, 
shall not be done prior to signal for such 
drills, and after drill is over all hands shall 
secure boats and gear and replace fire hose in 
safe custody. In no event shall overtime be 
paid for work performed in connection with 
such drills. 


Section 10—Lockers 

One locker shall be provided for each 
employee so that each employee has one 
locker of full length with sufficient space to 
stow a reasonable amount of gear. Lockers 
now installed are to remain unchanged. 
Where new lockers are installed, they are to 
be, as nearly as practicable, of the following 
outside dimensions: height—6 feet; width— 
15 inches; depth—2I1 inches, and shall have 
a shelf fitted about ten inches from the top 
of the locker. 


Section 11—Washrooms 

Adequate washrooms and lavatories shall 
be made available for seamen, washrooms 
to be equipped with a sufficient number of 
shower baths which shall be adequately 
supplied with hot and cold fresh water when- 
ever practicable. 


Section 12—Cleanliness of Quarters 


(a) All quarters assigned for the use of 
seamen are to be fumigated when necessary 
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and practicable and kept free from vermin 
as far as possible by the owners. 

(b) Seamen are, in their own time, to 
make their bunks and keep their sleeping 
quarters and lockers clean and tidy. The 
said quarters shall also be thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a week in the Com- 
panies’ time by seamen assigned for the 
purpose, 

(ce) Ordinary seamen on duty shall be 
required to keep the toilets and showers of 
the unlicensed personnel of the Deck Depart- 
ment clean at all times. 

Firemen on day work, trimmers and/or 
wipers shall be required to keep the toilets 
and showers of the unlicensed personnel of 
the Engine Department clean at all times. 

On vessels where stewards’ accommodation 
is amidships, midship messmen shall be 
required to keep the toilets and showers of 
the Stewards’ Department clean at all times. 
Where the stewards’ accommodation is 
divided, crews’ messboys shall be required to 
keep the toilets and showers aft clean. 

The cleaning of the said toilets and showers 
is to be done between the hours of 8:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. on weekdays and between the 
hours of 8:00 a.m. and 12:00 noon on Satur- 
day; in port, this work to be done between 
hours of 8:00 am. and 5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, provided, however, one hour’s 
overtime shall be allowed for the performance 
of this work at any other time. 

(d) For the purpose of this section, it 
shall be the duty of a responsible Officer to 
make arrangements for adequate time for 
cleaning of quarters required to be done on 
the Companies’ time and personnel necessary 
to do the work. This work shall be carried 
out to the satisfaction of the Master or 
Officer in Charge. 

(e) The Companies agree to undertake at 
least once every year to repaint crew’s 
quarters in a light colour (the date of such 
painting is to be stencilled on the bulkhead 
of each compartment). The unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall keep said painting always clean 
by regular washing, etc., during the interval 
between annual paintings. 


Section 13—Other Conveniences 

(a) Crew Equipment. The following 
items shall be supplied ithe unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on board the vessels of the 
Companies :— 

1. A suitable number of clean blankets on 
commencement of each voyage. 

2. Bedding shall consist of two sheets and 
one pillow slip, which shall be changed 
weekly (conditional on the return of pre- 
viously issued linen by each man). _ White 
sheets and pillow slips shall be provided as 
replacements are required. 

3. One face towel and one bath towel, 
which shall be changed twice weekly (con- 
ditional on return of previously issued towels 
by each man), 

4. Four boxes of matches each week. 

5. Spring-filled mattresses and_ suitable 
pillows. 

6. Bunk lights and bunk curtains. 

7. All dishes to be made of crockery. 

8. Two cakes of standard toilet soap, and 
either one cake of laundry soap or one box 
of washing powder weekly. 

9. Prophylactics shall be 
times specified by the Master. 


available at 
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10. Two hot plates, two toasters, two ship’s 
clocks, one refrigerator and one water cooler 
shall be provided on all ships. Such equip- 
ment shall be in proper working order at 
time of sailing of vessel from home port and 
shall be signed for by the ship’s delegate, who 
shall not thereby be held personally 
responsible. 

11. Electric fans in all foc’sles and mess- 
rooms if no other form of mechanical ventila- 
tion is provided. F 

(b) When it is established that there is 
wilful damage or pilferage of any equipment, 
the person or persons responsible for such 
wilful damage or pilferage shall be held 
responsible and the cost of such damage or 
pilferage shall be deducted from the wages of 
the person or persons responsible. 

(ec) Bedding, linen, bunk curtains and 
equipment issued direct to unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be signed for at issue and such 
bedding, linen, bunk curtains and equipment, 
or their replacements, shall be turned in to 
the Chief Steward by each man before sign- 
ing off and a receipt issued to the man. When 
only partial issue of linen is made in accord- 
ance with this Agreement, the men shall 
receive thirty cents (30c.) for each item in 
short supply each week in lieu thereof. When 
no linen is issued in accordance with this 
Agreement, the men shall receive two dollars 
($2.00) per week in lieu thereof. 

(d) It is understood that the provision of 
the conveniences specified above is subject to 
their being available. 

(e) It is agreed by the Companies and 
the Union that, during the period that this 
Agreement is in effect, the Companies shall 
be required to provide only the conveniences 
specified in this section, and neither the crew 
nor Union officials shall be allowed to delay 
any vessel for conveniences not specified in 
this section, 


Section 14—Meale 


(a) Meals served to the crew shall be the 
same as those served to tthe officers. 

‘((b) Fresh fruit in season shall be supplied 
each day. When fresh fruit is not available, 
juices shall be supplied. 

(c) Fresh milk shall be supplied in all 
Canadian ports, and in foreign ports when 
obtainable. The allowance shall be one quart 
per man per day. 


Section 15—Meal Hours—Relieving 
for Meals 
(a) Meals for unlicensed personnel employed 
in the Deck and Engine Departments shall 
be served at the following times:— 


At Sea: 
Breakfast ...... 7.20 am. to 8.30 am. 
Dinnerweemertenrt 11.20 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
SUDDerE eens 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 
In Port: 
Breakfast \ 4... 7,20 am. to 8.00 a.m, 
Dinnerweneeotin 12.00 noon to 1.00 p.m. 
Suppers 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 pm. 


Unless unforeseen circumstances interfere, 
all unlicensed personnel shall be given a 
reasonable time to take their meals within 
the hours above set out. 

(6) The twelve to four watch on sailing 
day shall knock off at 11:00 a.m. in order to 
eat at 11:20 am. and to be ready to go on 
watch at 12:00 noon, 

(¢) Meal hours may be varied, but such 
variations shall not exceed one hour either 
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way provided that one unbroken hour shall 
be allowed at all times for dinner and supper 
when vessel is in port. When watches are 
broken, if one unbroken hour is not given, 
the men involved shall receive one (1) hour’s 
overtime in lieu thereof at the regular over- 
time rate. On sailing day, watches may be 
set as required by the Master and meals shall 
be taken at least one (1) hour prior to 
commencing watch. This sub-section shall 
apply to day men in port and at sea. 


Section 16—Coffee or Tea Time 

Fifteen (15) minutes shall be allowed for 
coffee or tea at 10:00 am. and 3:00 pm., 
personnel to be allowed this time off in rota- 
tion as directed by the officers. 


Section 17—Night Lunches 

(a) If it is anticipated: that any crew 
member or members will work overtime all 
night, coffee or tea and a lunch at mid-night 
shall be provided for these men—one (1) 
hour to be allowed for such coffee or tea and 
lunch, 

\(6) Should any crew member or crew 
members be required to work overtime during 
part of a night, coffee or tea and lunch shall 
be made available at 9:00 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 
for the men then working—fifteen (15) 
minutes shall be allowed for the taking of 
such lunches and this time shall be included 
in overtime, if work continues. 

‘(¢) When crew members are called after 
midnight to work overtime, coffee or tea 
shall be made and ready at time of calling 
by the watch or watches and may be taken 
during the fifteen (15) minutes readiness 
period. 

(d) In the evening, light lunches consist- 
ing of cold meat and coffee shall be available 
for all members of the unlicensed personnel. 


Section 18—Travelling 


Unlicensed personnel, when transported by 
the Companies during the course of their 
employment, shall be provided with tourist 
transportation by rail or bus, including berth 
when travelling by night and with subsistence 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per meal or a maximum of 
three dollars and seventy-five cents ($3.75) 
per day, in addition to their regular monthly 
wage. When travelling by water, second 
class or tourist transportation may be pro- 
vided. this to include berth and meals at the 
above mentioned rates. 

hen crew members of West Coast vessels 
have to travel on coastal passenger vessels 
overnight, first class accommodation shall be 
provided. 


Section 19—Room and Meal Allowances 


When the Company does not provide meals 
on the vessel, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 
eighty-five cents (85c.) per meal. When the 
Company does not provide suitable sleeping 
accommodation, three dollars ($3.00) shall be 
allowed for room per night, 


Section 20—Return to Port of Signing 


In the event a ship of the Companies is 
sold or laid up, the crew shall be repatriated 
to the port of engagement, with subsistence, 
transportation and wages as provided in this 
Agreement. 

Where the service of a seaman signed on 
at an Eastern Canadian port terminates by 
reason of the termination of the voyage at a 


Western Canadian port, and vice versa, he 
shall have the same rights in respect to his 
return to a proper return port as are pro- 
vided under the Canada Shipping Act where 
Service is terminated at a port out of Canada, 


Section 21—Substitutes Signed on Abroad 

When substitute seamen have to be signed 
on abroad owing to members of the unlicensed 
personnel leaving the ship at a port abroad 
during the course of the voyage, the Com- 
panies shall have the right, on the return of 
the ship to a Canadian port, to resign any 
such substitutes for one voyage, but if such 
substitutes again return to a Canadian port, 
they shall be repatriated, 


Section 22—Reporting on Board 

All crew members off watch shall be 
required to report on board and be available 
for duty not less than two (2) hours before 
time of sailing, as posted on Notice Board. 


Section 23—Medical Examination 


(a) It is agreed that the Companies have 
the right to have all personnel medically 
examined for fitness, and that any personnel 
found medically unfit for service shall not be 
employed or, if employed, may be dismissed. 

(6) Where the Companies refuse to employ 
any man for medical reasons as aforesaid, 
the question of that man’s fitness for sea 
duties in the category in which he is to be 
employed may be reviewed by a doctor nomin- 
ated by the Union, and if there is a difference 
of opinion between the Companies’ doctor and 
the Union’s doctor, the matter may be 
referred for determination to a competent 
medical authority acceptable to both the 
Companies and the Union; the cost of such 
appeal shall be shared jointly by the Com- 
panies and the Union. 

(c) A suitable supply of drugs for the 
emergency treatment of normal shipboard 
contingencies, to be administered as and 
when prescribed by the Master, shall be 
carried on the ship and suitable accommoda- 
tion for the housing of sick and injured 
personnel shall be provided when made neces- 
sary by the special nature of the illness or 
injury. 

Section 24— 

All stores and provisions issued to the crew 
are only for use and consumption aboard the 
ship and any unused or unconsumed stores or 
provisions remain the property of the ship- 
owner and must not be taken ashore, sold, 
destroyed or given away. 


ARTICLE III 
Wages 
Section 1— 
(a) Scale of Wages: 

DOSUI eet cee Mas erie eccad $180.00 
@arpenters sep eincae sues 185.00 
EASING. Auer Ace ete a koe 170.00 
(DEES Mier rcree Meee eee ce ae 150.00 
Hiiegty OO kemeerneses, Meee « 200.00 
PecondsCook pase ee 170.00 
Second Steward ............ 170.00 
Galleys Boy fetecc cadens 140.00 
Deck Boy (Utility Boy).... 140.00 
MesouViantats, evan ae eto oe 160.00 
Mess Bovine aannteine ak nee 140.00 

Lert rene ek eit hoe 175.00 
IRPeni arin is neek en cet hac 170.00 
Erie ae ee ee 165.00 
iWapers We Nee ee Neen ae tet es 165.00 
Donkeyananwe sieeve: 180.00 
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Unlicensed personnel shall be entitled to 
advances against their earned basic pay when 
in port at times fixed by the Master to the 
extent that funds are available, provided that 
the Master may, in his discretion, retain at 
all times a sum equivalent to a full month’s 
pay, and that allotments of pay must be 
provided for before advances are made. 

(b) Standby Wages While in Port for 
Unlicensed Personnel not Under Articles. 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall be 
paid the following hourly rates: straight time 
ninety cents (90c.) per hour. After 8 hours 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, they 
shall receive time and one-half. Except in 
case where regular standby shore gangs are 
employed, all requirements shall be hired in 
accordance wtih Section 1 of Article I. 


Section 2—Division of Wages of 
Absent Members 

(a) When a vessel sails from any port and 
the vessel does not have its full complement 
of unlicensed personnel, the wages of tthe 
missing crew member or members shall be 
divided amongst the seamen of the Depart- 
ment concerned, 

(6) When men are promoted for ‘the pur- 
pose of replacing men who are injured or 
sick, they shall receive the differential in pay 
only while so acting. 


Section 3—Overtime Rates 


For the purposes of this Agreement the 
overtime rates shall be as follows:— 


Cents 
per 
hour 
Bosun, Carpenter, Donkeyman, First 
COCKY Aricr sito tide ee Ope eee 90 
Able Seaman, Oiler, Fireman. Wiper, 
Trimmer, Second Cook, Second 
Steward, Messman .............. 80 
Ordinary Seamen, Deckboy, Galley 
BovyesiViessboyastiaeeeias tamenee aie 70 


Section 4—Commencement of Overtime 


Overtime shall commence at the time any 
employee shall be called to report for work 
outside of his regular schedule, provided such 
member reports for duty within fifteen (15) 
minutes. Otherwise overtime shall commence 
at the actual time such employee reports for 
duty, and such overtime shall continue until 
the employee is released. 


Section 5—Computation of Overtime 

When overtime worked is less than one (1) 
hour, overtime for one hour shall be paid. 
When overtime worked exceeds one (1) hour, 
the overtime work performed shall be paid 
for in one-half (4) hour periods. When men 
on their watch below are called out to work 
on overtime and then knocked off for less 
than two hours, excepting when a man is 
recalled for his regular duties, overtime shall 
be paid straight through, but this shall not 
apply to men who are used for docking or 
undocking or to knocking off for meals. 


Section 6—Relieving for Time Off 

Mutually satisfactory arrangements for 
relieving each other in order to secure time 
off in port may be made between the 
unlicensed personnel and the Master of the 
ship or the Officer in Charge. In no event 
where mutual arrangements have been made 
will overtime be paid for the person carrying 
out the duties, 
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Section 7—Changing Watches 

Time customarily used in changing and 
relieving watches shall not be considered as 
overtime, 


Section 8—Ohecking of Overtime 

All overtime worked must be ordered by 
the Master or Head of a Department. 

After overtime has been worked, each 
member of the crew who has worked_over- 
time shall obtain from the Officer in Charge 
within twenty-four (24) hours a slip duly 
signed by such Officer and counter-signed by 
himself, certifying to the overtime worked 
and setting out the work done. The per- 
manent overtime book shall also be signed 
jointly by Officer in Charge and crew 
members. 

Under this section where a case arises 
wherein overtime or the amount is in dispute 
the slips shall be signed by the Officer and 
the man, and marked “Disputed” with the 
reasons for same, and such disputed overtime 
shall then be handled under the grievance 
procedure in the Agreement. 

In case of any dispute as to overtime, no 
claim for overtime will be allowed, unless 
supported by such signed slips, except where 
it is established that the Master or Head of 
department refused to issue one. 


Section 9—Payment of Overtime 

All money due the crew for overtime work 
shall be paid at the time of signing off or, 
in any event, not more than twenty-four (24) 
hours after the vessel pays off, unless in 
dispute. 


Section 10—Penalty Cargoes 

(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds in 
which penalty cargo has been carried, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and overtime 
and one-half for the watch below. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a), 
the following shall be considered penalty 
cargoes: in bulk, arsenic, bones, caustic, soda, 
cement, chloride of lime, lampblack or carbon 
black, sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal, kainite, superphosphate, potash; also 
green hides in bags or bundles. 

(c) On vessels carrying explosives in fifty- 
ton lots or over, the Companies agree to pay 
members of the unlicensed personnel, in addi- 
tion to their regular monthly wages, fifteen 
(15) dollars per month while such cargo is 
on board the vessel. Such cargo time shall 
start from the day ithe first sling load is 
aboard and continue until the day the last 
sling load goes over the ship’s side. 

(d) When members of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel are required to work explosives, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular monthly wages, at the rate of 
‘two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per hour. 

(e) For the purpose of this Agreement, 
explosives shall consist of the following items; 
black powder, blasting caps, detonating caps, 
dynamite, TNT, and all other explosives and 
highly inflammable materials such as high 
octane gasoline, which have a flash-point 
below 73 degrees Fahrenheit, but excepting 
such stable items as unfused shells and 
ammunition. 


Section 11—Discharging Ballast 


In port, whenever members of the crew 
may be required to discharge ballast out of 
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holds, or handle or discharge ballast on deck, 
they shall receive straight overtime between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and overtime and one-half 
between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 


Section 12—Longshore Work by Crew 


In the event that any member of the said 
crew is required to drive winches for the 
purpose of handling cargo or to work cargo, 
he shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the overtime rate under this Agree- 
ment. If such work is required to be per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, 
the rate shall be time and one-half. 


Section 13—Securing Cargo in Hold 


(a) If cargo is not properly secured by 
longshoremen before going to sea, the watch 
on deck shall be paid at the regular overtime 
rate as provided in Article III, Section 12. 

(b) On Deck. The Watch on deck may be 
required to secure cargo on deck without the 
payment of overtime between ‘the hours of 
8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. weekdays. If a 
watch below is called to secure cargo on deck, 
it shall be paid at the regular overtime rate, 
except as provided in Article II, Section 9. 

(c) Any work necessary for the safety of 
the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo shall be 
performed at any time on immediate call by 
all members of the unlicensed personnel, not- 
withstanding any provision which might be 
construed to the contrary. In no event shall 
overtime be paid for such work performed in 
connection with such emergency duties. 


Section 14—Handling Dunnage for Cargo 


When the crew are required actually to 
lay dunnage for cargo or to erect or dismantle 
or demolish shifting boards, they shall be 
paid at the regular overtime rate for the 
watch on deck, and overtime and one-half for 
the watch below. 


Section 15—Cargo Gear 


Rigging up or securing cargo gear shall be 
done by the watch on deck without the pay- 
ment of overtime except that overtime shall 
be paid to the watch on deck for such work 
performed on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays at sea. In port, overtime shall 
be paid for this work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. 


Section 16—Cleaning Bilges 


When employees are required to enter and 
clean bilges, or clean rose boxes wherein the 
remains of grain (dry grain excepted) or 
organic fertilizer are present, the watch on 
duty shall be paid at the regular overtime 
rate and the watch below at ithe rate of 
overtime and one-half. This shall also apply 
to bilges that have been flooded with fuel oil. 
In other cases, the cleaning of bilges and rose 
boxes shall be considered a routine duty. 


Section 17—Shore Leave 


Crew should be granted shore leave during 
regular hours off duty in port, weather and 
other conditions permitting, but where, 
owing to regulations of the immigration or 
local authorities, shore leave is impossible, 
the Master is required to make the crew 
fully aware as to why shore leave cannot 
be granted. 


Section 18—Sick Seamen 


Any member of the unlicensed personnel 
who in any port outside of Canada has to be 
signed off from a vessel owing to an illness 
other than venereal disease or alcoholism 
shall, in addition to medical care and main- 
tenance to which he is entitled under the 
Canada Shipping Act, also be entitled to 
two-thirds of his basic pay until he is 
declared medically fit for duty and offered 
an available job or has been repatriated to 
a proper return port, whichever first happens, 
provided that in any event such sick pay shall 
not continue after twelve (12) weeks from 
ee date the seaman was signed off articles 
sick. 

Where a seaman has an allotment payable 
to a dependent, as defined under the Canada 
Shipping Act, the Companies undertake to 
continue such allotment up to the amount of 
the sick pay due the seaman under the condi- 
tions stated above. 


Section 19—Marine Disaster 

Any member of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffers loss of clothing and personal 
effects through marine disaster or shipwreck 


shall be compensated by the payment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars ($150.00). 


ARTICLE ITV 


Section 1—Holidays 


When a vessel is in port, the following 
holidays shall be observed and where they 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following 
shall be considered a holiday, provided such 
procedure is being adhered to by shore 
establishments in Canada:— 


. New Year’s Day 
. Good Friday 
. Dominion Day 
. Labour Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 
When the vessel is at sea, the work per- 
formed on a holiday shall be confined to that 
usually performed on a Sunday. 


Section 2—Holidays With Pay 


All unlicensed personnel shall be granted 
fourteen (14) days’ holiday with basic pay 
after twelve (12) months’ continuous satis- 
factory service with one Company, and there- 
after, at the option of the employee, seven 
(7) days’ holiday with basic pay after each 
six (6) months’ continuous satisfactory ser- 
vice with the Company. 
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ARTICLE V 


Deck Department—Working Rules 
Section 1—Work in Port 


(a) Routine Work. In all ports, members 
of the Deck Department may be required to 
perform all normal maintenance work and to 
chip, sougee, scale, prime and paint the 
vessel, including over side; and they shall 
also handle all ship’s stores and stow deck 
stores as may be required. 

(b) Hours of Work. The hours of labour 
in port shall be eight (8) hours between the 
hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. on weekdays. 
All work performed in port after 5:00 p.m. 
and before 8:00 am. and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at 
the regular overtime rate, except as pro- 
vided in Article II, Section 9. 


When vessel is in port and men are called 
back after 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. 
or on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays for the 
purpose of shifting ship, a minimum of two 
(2) hours overtime shall be paid for each 
call, except when men are knocked off for a 
period of two hours or less, in which ease 
itime shall be continuous. 

(c) Gangway Watches. In port, sailors’ 
may be required to act as night watchmen 
between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 8.00 a.m. 
without the payment of overtime, except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Sailors 
standing gangway watch shall care for the 
lights about the deck, including cargo lights, 
if being used, and shall tend mooring, lighter 
and gangway lines as directed by the Officer 
in Charge. It is understood that any time 
on duty in excess of eight (8) hours under 
this section is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at the regular overtime rate. 

(d) Watches. When a vessel arrives in 
port, watches may be maintained until twelve 
noon on such day of arrival. If arrival 
occurs after twelve noon, watches shall be 
broken when the vessel is moored at the 
loading or discharging berth. 

In all open roadsteads and ports where 
the vessel does not lie alongside a dock, 
watches shall be maintained or broken at 
the discretion of the Master. 

In all ports where the vessel is alongside 
a dock, jwatches shall be broken if the 
scheduled stay of the vessel will exceed 
twenty-four (24) hours. When the scheduled 
stay of ithe vessel will be less than twenty- 
four (24) hours, watches may be maintained 
or broken at the discretion of the Master, 
with the exception of gangway watches. 

(e) Washing Down. When members of 
the Deck Department are required to wash 
down on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, they 
shall be paid overtime, except where sanita- 
tion makes the work necessary. 


It. is agreed by the both parties to this 
Agreement that the words “except where 
sanitation makes the work necessary” shall 
apply only in those instances where cleanli- 
ness will safeguard tthe health and safety of 
the crew. 

(f) Docking and Undocking. When men 
off watch are called upon to assist in docking 
or undocking, they shall be paid for such 
work at the regular overtime rate, but in 
no event is overtime to be paid to men on 
watch for this work. 


Section 2—Work at Sea 


(a) Watches at Sea. The sailors assigned 
to watch-keeping duties shall, while at sea, 
be divided into three watches, which shall be 
kept on duty successively for the performance 
of ordinary work incidental to the sailing, 
management and upkeep of the vessel. 

The strength of watches may vary and 
vary from time to time, but the strength of a 
navigational watch shall be not less tham 
three. though not all members of such watch 
need be engaged on navigational duties at the 
same time. 

Sea watches shall, when practicable, be set 
not later than noon on the day of departure, 
except when the vessel sails before noon, in 
which event sea watches shall be set not 
later than the departure of the ship to sera. 
The setting of sea watches earlier than 
provided herein shall be optional with the 
Master. 
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(b) Work Performed at Sea. All work in 
excess of eight (8) hours between midnight 
and midnight of each day shall be paid for 
at the regular overtime rate, except as pro- 
vided in this Agreement. 

No work except for the safe navigation of 
the vessel is to be done after 5:00 p.m. and 
before 8:00 p.m. and on Saturday afternoon 
and Sundays. Sanitary work shall be done 
between 6:00 am. and 8:00 a.m. without the 
payment of overtime. 


Section 3—Work on Hatches 


In ports where the custom of the port is 
that longshoremen shall take off and put on 
hatches or beams ito prepare hatches for 
discharging or loading cargo and where mem- 
bers of the deck department are required to 
do this work, they shall be paid) overtime 
for the watch on deck and overtime and one- 
half for the watch below. 


In Port 





Section 4—Carpenter’s Work 
and at Sea 


(a) Carpenters shall paint, chip, oil and 
clean the windlass and take soundings, shore 
up cargo and do customary carpenter’s work 
aboard ‘the vessel. 

(b) Carpenters shall, if required, work the 
windlass when mooring or unmooring or 
letting go or heaving up anchors. 

(ec) The boatswain shall, if required, work 
the windlass and take soundings when no 
earpenter is carried, 

(d) In port, when carpenters are required 
to take soundings after 5:00 p.m. and before 
8:00 am. and on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, they shall be paid overtime for such 
work performed. 


ARTICLE VI 


Engine Department—Working Rules 


Section 1—Work in Port 


_ (a) Hours of Work. The hours of labour 
in port shall be eight (8) hours between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. week- 
days. All work performed in port after 5:00 
p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at 
the regular overtime rate, except as otherwise 
provided in this Agreement. 

When a vessel is in port and men are 
ealled back after 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 
am. or on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays 
for the purpose of shifting ship, a minimum 
of two hours overtime shall be paid for each 
eall, except when men are knocked off for a 
period of two (2) hours or less, in which case 
time shall be continuous, 

(6) Watches. When a vessel arrives in 
port, watches may be maintained until twelve 
noon on such day of arrival. If arrival 
occurs after 12:00 noon watches shall be 
broken at the discretion of the Master, when 
the vessel is moored at the loading or dis- 
charging berth. 

In all open roadsteads and ports where the 
vessel does not lie alongside a dock, watches 
shall be maintained or broken at the discre- 
tion of the Master. 

In all ports when ‘the vessel is alongside a 
dock, watches shall be broken if the scheduled 
stay of the vessel will exceed twenty-four (24) 
hours. When the scheduled stay of the vessel 
will be less than ‘twenty-four (24) hours, 
watches may be maintained or broken at the 
discretion of the Master. 
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Section 2—Oilers—Duties in Port 


Oilers in port shall perform routine duties 
and assist engineers in maintenance and 
repair work. They shall not be required to 
do any boiler cleaning but shall, however, 
assist in the general maintenance of the main 
engine, auxiliaries and other machinery under 
the supervision of the Engineer in Charge. 

Only such maintenance work as is necessary 
shall be performed between the hours of 5:00 
p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 

When watches are broken, oilers’ hours 
shall be those of day workers. 

Oilers shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


Section 3—Fireman—Duties in Port 


(a) When watches are not broken, fire- 
men’s duties shall be the same as at sea. 
When watches are broken, their hours of 
employment shall be the same as those of 
day workers. They shall assist in general 
repair and maintenance work, general clean- 
ing, polishing and painting work, as directed 
by the Officers in Charge. 

They shall wash down steam drums of 
water tube boilers or water side of Scotch 
boilers. 

When required to do any cleaning of 
boilers and fire boxes, other than the above, 
they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen shall assist with ‘the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 

(b) After 5:00 p.m. until midnight on day 
of arrival, the fireman detailed to look after 
plant shall continue on sea watches until 
midnight and shall take care of auxiliaries, 
ice machine and tend water, in addition ‘to 
maintenance of steam, and shall receive over- 
time until midnight, except as otherwise 
provided. 

(c) In port, firemen shall maintain a 
regular donkey watch between the hours of 
5:00 pm. and 8:00 am. without the pay- 
ment of overtime. On Saturdays, Sundays 
or holidays, they shall receive the regular 
overtime rate. Donkey watch shall be main- 
tained for the purpose of keeping steam for 
nS auxiliaries, winches and safety of the 
ship. 


Section 4—Firemen on Day Work or 
Trimmers—Duties in Port 


(a) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall do general cleaning, scaling, painting 
and polishing work in the Engine Depart- 
ment and assist in handling engine room 
stores. They shall also do general mainten- 
ance work and assist in repair work as 
directed and supervised by the Officer in 
Charge. 

(b) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall be required to paint and clean the 
fidley behind and on top of boiler spaces but 
this work is not to be done in the tropics. 

(c) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall wash down fire room and engine room 
tank tops and shall clean bilge strainers and 
cleaning away sticks, rags or other rubbish 
shall be regarded as part of the usual duties 
of the firemen on day work or trimmers. 

(d) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall be paid overtime when required to 
clean inside the boilers. They shall, however, 
wash boilers with hose, haul up refuse and 
help clean fire room without payment of 
overtime. 


Section 5—Duties of Donkeyman 

(a) When cargo is being worked with 
ship’s winches after 5:00 p.m. on arrival day, 
the donkeyman shall oil winches and look 
after the deck machinery until midnight; 
after midnight an oiler shall be detailed to oil 
winches and look after deck machinery until 
8:00 a.m. 

(6)! On other than arrival days, a donkey- 
man shall oil winches and look after the 
deck machinery between ithe hours of 8:00 
am. and 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

(c) In the event a donkeyman is not avail- 
able or obtainable, an oiler may be assigned 
to his duties. If an oiler is not available or 
obtainable, any member of the Engine 
Department with oiler’s qualifications may 
be assigned by tthe Engineer in Charge. 


Section 6—Duties of Firemen and Oilers in 
Port When Working Cargo 

(a) On days of arrival, if cargo is to be 
worked with ship’s winches after 5:00 p.m., 
firemen and oilers shall remain on sea 
watches until midnight. 

‘(b) When oilers are required to oil 
winches, the firemen shall take care of the 
entire plant during this period. 

In the event an oiler is not available or 
obtainable, any member of the Engine 
Department may substitute for the oiler. 

It shall be the duty of the oiler to turn 
the steam on deck and prepare the winches 
for working cargo if required. 

(c) While cargo is being worked with the 
ship’s winches, between the hours of 5:00 
p.m. and 8:00 a.m., week-days and on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, coal firemen 
shall receive overtime at the regular overtime 
rate. Oil firemen shall receive overtime at 
the regular overtime rate on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

(d) Oilers shall receive overtime while 
eargo is being worked with the ship’s 
winches between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 
8:00 a.m. on week-days and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

(e)| In port, firemen shall maintain a 
regular donkey watch between the hours of 
5:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. without the payment 
of overtime. On Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays they shall receive the regular over- 
time rate. Donkey watches shall be main- 
tained for the purpose of keeping steam for 
the auxiliaries, winches and the safety of the 
ship. 


Section 7—Work at Sea 


(a) Watches at Sea. Engine room ratings 
assigned to watchkeeping duties shall, whilst 
at sea, be divided into three watches, which 
shall be kept on duty successively for the 
performance of ordinary work incidental to 
the sailing, management and upkeep of the 
vessel. The remainder of the engine room 
ratings shall be considered as day workers. 
Arrangements for maintenance of sea watches 
shall be at the discretion of the Officers in 
Charge. Sea watches shall, when practicable, 
be set not later than noon on the day of 
departure, except when the vessel sails before 
noon, in which event sea watches shall be set 
not later than twelve (12) hours before the 
departure of the ship to sea. The setting of 


sea watches earlier than providea herein shall 
be optional with the Officer in Charge. 

(b) Work Performed at Sea. All work 
in excess of eight (8) hours between mid- 
night and midnight of each day shall be paid 
for at the regular overtime rate, except as 
provided in this Agreement, 

\(e) Oilers—Duties on Sea Watches. Oilers 
on sea watches shall perform routine duties, 
oil main engine (if reciprocating), watch 
temperatures and oil circulations (if turbine), 
oil auxiliaries, steering engine and_ ice 
machine. They shall also assist the engineer 
on watch in all matters pertaining to the safe 
working of the vessel and its machinery. 

Oilers shall do only such cleaning or 
station work as shall be required to leave 
safe working conditions for their relief, 
keeping ‘the spaces around the main engine 
and auxiliaries clean of oil before going off 
watch. 

Oilers shall not be required to do any 
cleaning of boilers. They shall, however, 
assist in the general maintenance of the 
engine room and machinery under the super- 
vision of the Engineer in Charge. 

(d) Firemen—Duties at Sea. Firemen 
shall perform routine duties, keep burners, 
drip pans and fuel oil strainers clean on all 
watches, punch carbon, keep steam, watch oil 
pressures and temperatures and shall tend 
water when gauges are in fire room. They 
shall not be required to leave the confines of 
the fire room to oil auxiliaries or do any 
work not directly connected with steaming 
of boilers. On vessels using coal as fuel, 
firemen shall perform the regular duties of 
firemen on this ttype of vessel assisting in 
the dumping of ashes at sea. 

Firemen on watch may be assigned stations 
to keep clean. Each man shall have a station 
equal in area below the lower grating and 
not below the floor plates or behind the 
boilers. On vessels having irregular gratings, 
ten feet from the floor plates shall be con- 
sidered the firemen’s limit. 

Blowing tubes shall not be part of a fire- 
man’s recognized sea duties on ships that have 
only one fireman on watch without a water 
tender on watch, provided. however, that the 
fireman on watch may be required to assist 
in blowing tubes to the extent of helping to 
open and close breeching doors and turning 
steam on or off. Where automatic soot 
blowers are used, firemen shall handle valves 
connecting with same. 

(e) Trimmers—Duties at Sea. Trimmers 
on sea watches shall perform the routine 
duties. They shall see that there is sufficient 
supply of coal conveyed from the bunkers to 
the stokehold for the firemen to maintain 
steam. They shall also pull ash pits and 
dump ashes. Watches shall be four (4) 
hours on and eight '(8) off. They shall assist 
the firemen in maintaining the cleanliness of 
the stokehold. 

(f) Firemen and Trimmers—At Sea and 
in Port. Firemen and trimmers shall keep 
the galley supplied with fuel at sea and in 
port under direction of the Chief Engineer 
or Engineer in Charge. 
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ARTICLE VII 


Steward’s Department—Working Rules 


Section 1—Working Hours at Sea and in 
Port 

The working day at sea or in port shall 
not exceed eight (8) hours in a spread of 
twelve (12) hours. In order to give effect 
to this provision, the Companies agree to set 
up standard work schedules for all ratings in 
the Steward’s Department. Complaints hav- 
ing their origin in this Article shall be 
subject to the grievance procedure contained 
in this Agreement. 


Section 2—Overtime While in Port 

On Saturdays, Sundays and: holidays while 
in port, the members, who work, of the 
Steward’s Department under this Agreement 
shall be paid regular overtime rates for all 
hours worked. 


Section 8—Routine Work 


The regular routine laid out below shall be 
carried out within the regular hours specified 
under Section 1 and it shall be the duty of 
the Steward’s Department to organize its 
work so that this can be accomplished. 

Routine duties for members of the 
Steward’s Department shall be ‘the super- 
vision, preparation and serving of meals, and 
the preparation of night lunches, the cleaning 
and maintaining of the quarters of the 
licensed personnel and passengers and all 
dining and mess rooms, smoking and lounging 
rooms, washrooms, toilet facilities, galley, 
pantries, store rooms, linen rooms and 
refrigerating spaces and all departmental 
equipment. 

Where Petty Officers have separate mess 
room, engineers’ messman shall serve meals 
and be responsible for cleaning of such mess- 
room and pantry. 


Section 4—Chipping and Painting 

Members of the Steward’s Department 
shall not be required to chip or scrape paint, 
nor shall they be required to do any painting. 


Section 5—Steward’s Stores 


Members of the Steward’s Department 
shall not be required to carry any stores or 
linen to or from the dock, except when such 
work is necessary and no other assistance is 
immediately available, in which event over- 
time at the regular rate shall be paid, but 
when stores or’ linens are delivered aboard 
ship they shall assist in placing same in their 
respective places and overtime shall be paid 
for such work to all men required to put in 
more than eight (8) hours work that day. 

(b) Daily supplies of provisions such as 
milk, bread and vegetables shall be handled 
without the payment of overtime. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Company Safety Regulations 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
which the Companies may now have in force 
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for the safety of the vessel and crew, and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Companies shall put into effect during the 
terms of this Agreement and bring to the 
attention of the crew, shall be strictly 
adhered to by all crew members. Violation 
of such regulations shall warrant dismissal 
from the ship. 

The Companies agree that no crew member 
shall be required to work under unsafe 
conditions. 


ARTICLE IX 


Definitions 

Wherever used in this Agreement, the 
words:— 

(a) “In Port” shall mean from the time a 
vessel is at its dock and properly secured or 
from the time the anchor is dropped in any 


safe port for the purpose of loading or 


unloading cargo until the raising of anchor 
or casting off lines from deck. 

(b) “Day of Arrival in Port” shall mean 
the day the vessel arrives from sea at a port 
for the purpose of loading or unloading cargo, 
and subsequent moves within that port shall 
be considered as shifting ship. 

(c) “Day of Departure” shall mean the 
day the vessel leaves for sea from the port 
from which the vessel is finally cleared. 


ARTICLE X 


Government Laws and Regulations 

Nothing contained in this Agreement shall 
be construed to render null and void the 
obligations of the signatories under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act or 
other Government legislation or regulation. 

Neither the Union nor the Companies will 
interfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
rights granted Seamen by Sections 182 and 
183 of the Canada Shipping Act. 


ARTICLE XI 


Articles 


It is agreed by the Companies and the 
Union that no additional clauses shall be 
adopted by the Master and Seamen in the 
Agreement with ‘the crew which are 
repugnant to ithe terms of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XIT 


Duration of Agreement 


This Agreement shall come into effect on 
thE cyaercereryee rice mete and shall remain 
in full force and effect for a period of one 
year thereafter. 


This is the Agreement referred to in the 
attached report. 


(Sgd.) J. O. Witson, 
(Sgd.) T. MEIGHEN. 
(Sgd.) JOHN Kerry. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour. 

_ The above mentioned Board of Concilia- 
tion was appointed by the Hon. Minister 
of Labour on the 31st of March, 1948, to 
act in respect of disputes between the above 
parties. 

The members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion were sworn at the city of Montreal, 
on the 2nd of April, 1948, by Mr. Justice 
Oscar Gagnon, judge of the Court of 
Sessions of Montreal. 

All the sittings of the Board were held 
at the Court House, in Montreal. 

The Board of Conciliation, at its first two 
meetings took cognizance of different docu- 
ments deposited with the Board by the 
Department of Labour, to wit:— 


(a) Report from Mr. R. Trepanier, 


Industrial Relations Officer (4 
pages) ; 

(b) Proposed Draft Agreement (10 
pages) ; 


(c) Analysis of the above proposed 
Agreement (3 pages); 

(d) A Memorandum of Agreement 
made on the Ist of August, 1947 
(10 pages). 


On the 8rd of April, 1948, the president 
of the Board gave notice to the attorneys, 
Me Andre Demers, representing the Com- 
pany and Me Abraham Feiner representing 
the Union that a meeting of the parties 
interested and their representatives would 
be held. at the Court House in Montreal, 
Room 2, on the 9th of April, at four o’clock 
p.m. 

On the 5th of April, 1948, a letter was 
sent by the president to Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, advising 
him that Me Andre Demers, K.C. had 
expressed his intention to raise the question 
of the Board’s jurisdiction at the meeting 
of the 9th of April; by reason of the same, 
the president requested the assistance of 
Miss Jeanne Marsan, stenographer, to make 
a report to the Department of the argu- 
ments and reasons of Me Andre Demers 
contesting the Board’s jurisdiction. 

On the 8th of April, 1948, the Depart- 
ment appointed Miss Jeanne Marsan to act 
as stenographer for the Board. 

On the 9th of April, Me Andre Demers 
appeared before the Board and declared 
that he had instructions from his clients to 
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On February 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board established to deal 
with matters in dispute between Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


The. Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, of Mont- 
real, Chairman, C. G. Quinlan, also of 
Montreal, and Elphege Beaudoin, of 
Verdun, P.Q. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 467). 





contest Order in Council, No. 1003 by a 
Writ of Prohibition; at the same meeting, 
Me Demers deposited with the Board a 
letter to this effect and the meeting was 
adjourned to the 16th of April. 

On the 10th of April, Miss Marsan, 
stenographer, made a report to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean of the meeting of the 9th. 

On the 10th of April, 1948, a letter was 
received by the president from Me A. 
Feiner that he objected to the postpone- 
ment of the sittings and that he would also 
object to any other adjournments unless a 
petition be served upon the Board before 
the 16th instant. 

During the sitting of the 16th of April, 
1948, a petition for Writ of Prohibition was 
served upon the Board by the Company, 
petition returnable on the 21st of April, 
1948. On the same date, a letter was 
addressed to the Department advising that 
a petition was served upon the Board, copy 
of which was enclosed in the letter. 

The meeting for the 16th of April was 
postponed to the 23rd of April. 

On the 23rd of April Mr. Andre Mont- 
petit, of the Office of Brais, Montpetit and 
DeGrandpre, advised the Board that their 
legal firm would represent the Board before 
the Superior Court and the meeting was 
postponed to the 8rd of May, 1948. 

On the 24th of April, 1948, a report was 
made by Miss J. Marsan to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ottawa. 

On the 30th of April, 1948, Me Philippe 
Brais sent to the president a copy of judg- 
ment, rendered by Mr. Justice Smith, issu- 
ing the Writ of Prohibition. 

On the 38rd of May, the arbitrators 
adjourned the sittings sone die, to await 
final judgment on the Writ of Prohibition. 
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On the 18th of June, 1948, a meeting was 
held to take cognizance of the Writ itself 
and communication of same was addressed 
to Me Philippe Brais. 

On the 25th of June, a meeting was held 
to answer a letter of Me Brais- asking the 
Board to file a declaration to the effect that 
the Board would not contest the Writ “s’en 
rapportant a justice” seeing that an Inter- 
vention had been presented on behalf of 
the Attorney General of Canada. 

The meetings of the Board were sus- 
pended to the 18th of January, 1949. 

On the 7th of December, 1948, a letter 
with a copy of judgment was received by 
the president of the Board, judgment declar- 
ing that the Company has desisted from the 
Writ of Prohibition. 

On the 10th of December, 1948, letter with 
copy of judgment was sent to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean (Ottawa). 

On the 13th of December, 1948, the 
President received instructions from Mr. 
Maclean to contact the parties interested 
and to convene a meeting of the Board. 

On the 15th of December, 1948, a letter 
was sent to Me A. Feiner asking the latter 
to see the president and discuss the pro- 
ceedings to be followed. 

On the 2ist of December, 1948, a letter 
was received by the president, asking him 


to proceed with the Conciliation Board and 
a meeting was fixed for the 13th of January, 
1949. 

On the 13th of January, 1949, Me A. 
Feiner appeared before the Board declaring 
that the parties had arrived to an amicable 
settlement and that in consequence, there 
was no future need for arbitration. 

On the 15th of January, 1949, the Board 
advised the president to prepare a report 
according to letter received on the 21st of 
December, 1948, from Mr. M. M. Maclean. 

Seeing the Declaration made by Me 
Abraham Feiner, on the 13th of January, 
1949, that there was no need for arbi- 
tration, the parties having arrived at an 
amicable settlement, the Board by these 
presents declares that the dispute between 
the parties has been settled and reports 
accordingly to the Hon. Miuinister of 
Labour. 

‘Made and signed in Montreal, this 10th 
day of February, 1949. 


(Sgd.) C. G. QUINLAN, 
Nominee of the Company. 
(Sdg.) E.pHrce Braupoin, 
Nominee of the Union. 
(Sgd.) C. E. Gurrin, 


Chairman. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 


and 

Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
To the Hon. Humpurey MirTcHeELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed by you 
on December 1, 1948, and consisted of the 
following persons :— 


John Kerry, K.C., nominated by the 
Union. 


Theodore Meighen, K.C., nominated by 
the Shipowners. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
appointed by you as Chairman. 


The Members of the Board have duly 
taken Oath and have conducted the pro- 
ceedings according to law. 


Sittings of the Board were held at Mont- 
real in February, 1949. 
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On February 24, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Limited, and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 


(TLC), representing unlicensed personnel 


employed by the companies. 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, and Theodore Meighen, K.C., 
both of Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the 
union, respectively (L.G., Feb., 1949, 
Delve 





The Board unanimously recommends that 
the parties to this dispute enter into an 
Agreement in the form attached hereto. 


The same Board has already rendered a 
report on the dispute between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and the Dry Cargo Ship- 
owners. The questions involved in this 
present dispute were largely the same as 
those considered in the Dry Cargo dispute, 
and the solution arrived at has been the 
same. Therefore, the Board has nothing to 
add to the remarks made in the previous 
report, which should be read with this 
report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, February 23, 1949. 

(Sgd.) J. O. Witson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Joun Kurry, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Meicuen, 
Member. 





_The agreement referred to is in terms 
similar to that attached to the report of the 
Peard in the dispute affecting the Dry Cargo 
vessels, 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—QUAKER Oats Com- 


PANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Firour AND CEREAL Mitn WorkKERS 
Division, Loca 293. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. provided, 
however, that wage rates may be reopened 
during August, 1949, on request by either 
party to the other. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1799), with the following changes and 
additions. 

A maintenance of membership clause has 
been added providing that an employee who, 
at the date of the agreement, was a member 
of the union in good standing, or who later 
becomes a member, shall maintain such mem- 
bership during the term of the agreement, 
except that he may resign from membership 
in ‘the union during the latter part of August 
in 1949, or 1950, without his employment 
being affected. Vacation with pay provisions 
now grant 2 weeks to employees after 4 years’ 
continuous service with the company, instead 
of after 5 years as formerly. 

Hourly wage rates effective August 29, 
1948, certain female classifications (includ- 
ing increases of 12 cents per hour May 2, 
1948, and 7 cents per hour August 29, 1948, 
for females): package department—starting 
rate 70 cents increased to 714 cents after 4 
weeks, blockers 714 to 81 cents, packers 714 


31329—64 


A “Guaranteed Work Plan” is part 
of the agreement between the Quaker 
Oats Company of Canada Limited and 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 


America, Flour and Cereal Mill Workers 
Division and is included in the summary 
of this agreement given below. 





to 74% cents; shipping department—starting 
rate 70 cents, increased ito 77 cents after 2 
weeks and to 83 cents 4 weeks later and to 
85 cents after approval; bag factory—start- 
ing rate 70 cents increased to 714 cents after 
4 weeks and to 744 cents after approval. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain male 
classifications (including increases of 8 cents 
May 2, 1948, and 7 cents August 29, 1948, 
for males): package department—mechanics 
$1.08 to $1.194, others 96 cents to $1.023 
(excluding floor leaders); shipping depart- 
ment—starting rate 85 cents increased 'to 89 
cents after 2 weeks and to 96 cents 4 weeks 
later, others 98 cents to $1.05; bag factory 
—engraver $1.174, pressmen $1 to $1.05, 
baling press and cutting machine 96 to 98 
cents; feed department—96 cents to $1.05 
(excluding leader); boiler room and pipe 
shop—engineers (second and third class) 
$1.01 to $1.194, pipefitters '$1.024 to $1.10, 
helpers 96 cents to $1; electrical department 
—electricians $1.08 to $1.10%, power house 
operators '$1.193; repair department—mill- 
wrights, machinists, tinsmiths, welders $1.194, 
carpenters, painters and blacksmiths $1.08 to 
'$1.193, helpers 96 cents ito $1.023; elevator— 
blenders and sweepers 96 cents, weighmen, 
shovellers and distributors '$1 to $1.05; cereal 
departments—98 cents to $1.08; paste goods 
department—98 cents to $1; flour mill— 
bolters $1.07, purifiers, wheat cleaners, corn 
mill $1.02, oilers 99 cents, sweepers and 
helpers 96 cents. 

The “guaranteed work plan”, and the 
“wage bonus plan” are continued. 

The guaranteed work plan provides that 
employees on an hourly or piecework basis 
who have 6 months’ service within a 12- 
month period shall be entitled to the benefits 
of the plan which guarantees them, while 
they are on the payroll, 150 hours of work 
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in each month for which they will be paid 
their full hourly or base rate. ‘This is 
approximately 80 per cent of the present base 
time of 44 hours per week. In case qualified 
employees are laid off they will be paid for 
one-half the guaranteed time or 75 hours per 
month, at their full hourly or base rate for 
2 months if accumulated service is 6 months 
to less than one year, 3 months if service 
is one to 2 years, 4 months if service is 2 to 
3 years and 6 months if accumulated service 
is 8 years or over. This plan shall be con- 
tinued during the life of the agreement, 
except that in the event of failure to operate 
the plant or any department thereof due to 
a work stoppage, it shall be suspended during 
the period of such stoppage. 


Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Hounttine MerrRITT 
SHINGLE DIVISION oF CANADIAN FOREST 
Propucts LIMITED AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, SHINGLE WEAVERS, LOCAL’ 2802. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1948, to July 15, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company will honour authoriza- 
tion of wage deductions by employees and 
remit same to the union at least once a month 
until such authorization is revoked. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week; provided the company will 
have the right to operate 44 hours per week 
with time and one-half over 40 hours. If a 
statutory holiday occurs during the work 
week, the employees shall not be required to 
work on Saturday or Sunday for the time 
lost except at overtime rates or by mutual 
consent. If, however, 4 or more hours in any 
one day are lost during the working week 
because of fire, floods, rain or any other 
unforeseen circumstances, this time may be 
made up on the following Saturday at 
straight time, provided the work week does 
not exceed 40 hours. Overtime at time and 
one-half will also be paid for work on any 
of 7 specified holidays. Vacations with pay 
will be granted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Annual Holidays Act of the 
Province and any amendments thereto. In 
addition employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company will 
receive an extra week or pay in lieu thereof. 


Hourly wage rates: the present scale of 
wages shall be increased by 13 cents per 
hour or 11 per cent, whichever shall be the 
greater; contract workers will receive in- 
creases of 5 cents per square to shingle 
sawyers and 4 cents per square to shingle 
packers. The rates for certain classes of 
hourly paid employees are—block pilers 
$1.123, second boommen, boom and slipmen 
$1.174, sawyers $1.203 to $1.33, shift engineers 
$1.44, electricians $1.36, firemen $1.103 to 
$1.153, filers $1.474, tallymen and loaders 
$1.153, loaders $1.124, labelling pressand 
helpers $1.08, machine men $1.254, carpenters 
$1.53, mill sawyers $1.754. <A night shift 
differential of 6 cents per hour is paid 
workers on second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 
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Metal Products 


MonrreaL, P.Q.—Metarcrarr MANUFACTUR- 
Ing CoMPANY AND Crart-O-ArT LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
528. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees upon written 
authorization from employees to deduct union 
dues monthly from their pay for the duration 
of the agreement and to remit same to the 
union. Hours of work: 9 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for first 4 hours worked in 
excess of 9 on all regular work days and for 
the first 4 hours on Saturday, double time 
thereafter and for all work on Sundays and 
5 specified holidays. Rest and wash-up 
periods: a 10-minute rest period during each 
half shift and a 5-minute wash-up period at 
the end of each half shift shall be in force 
for all employees covered by the agreement. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ service. Employees 
with 2, 3 and 4 years’ service receive one 
week plus a day with pay of 24 per cent of 
year’s earnings, one week plus 24 days with 
3 per cent pay and one week plus 4 days 
with 34 per cent pay respectively. Employees 
with less than one year of service receive 
one-half day for each month of service with 
the company with pay of 2 per cent of total 
earnings during time worked. 


Hourly wage rates are increased 8 cents 
per hour and the minimum for the following 
classifications during the agreement shall be: 
assembly, shipping, plating, grinding, casting, 
wiring and paint shop 65 cents; buffing, 
polishing, press room and machine shop 70 
cents; marble workers 75 cents; spinning 80 
cents. The minimum rate for unskilled 
employees shall be 50 cents with automatic 
increases of 5 cents per hour after 2, 6 and 9 
months respectively. Boys under 18 years of 
age and female employees may be hired at 40 
cents with the same automatic increases that 
apply to adult males. The number of boys 
and female employees that may be employed 
at one time is limited. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


DELORA, ONT—DELORA SMELTING AND REFIN- 
ING CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WoRKERS, LocaL 889. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the certified 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees 
to deduct union dues and assessments monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to remit same to the union during the 
term of the agreement or until such authority 
is cancelled. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 44-hour week 
(for continuous shift operations, an arrange- 
ment of 40, 44 and 48 hour weeks may be 
made if mutually satisfactory to company 
and union). Overtime at time and one-half 
shall be paid for work required in excess of 
standard work day or work week. Four 


specified holidays are paid holidays for 
employees who work their regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following the holi- 
day. Employees required to work on any of 
these holidays shall reecive their regular 
hourly rate in addition to the foregoing. 
Vacation with pay: one week for employees 
with one year’s service, employees with 5 
years’ service receive an additional day and 
pay equal to 24 per cent of previous year’s 
earnings, after 6 years’ service an additional 
2 days and pay equal to 23 per cent of pre- 
vious year’s earnings and so on till after 10 
years’ service when employees receive 2 weeks 
with pay equal to 4 per cent of previous 
year’s earnings. 

Wage rates: all hourly wage rates within 
the bargaining unit in effect as of August 31, 
1948, shall be increased 15 cents per hour as 
of September 1, 1948. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—ALUMINUM Goops LimItTEp 
(Toronto WorKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2858. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
9, 1948, to December 8, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1658) with the 
following changes and additions. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 
The employee may revoke this authorization 
at any time. Hourly wage rates, effective 
November 26, 1948: minimum rate for men 
83 cents, for women 654 cents. It is under- 
stood that the rate for new employees shall 
reach 88 cents for men and 714 cents for 
women within 6 weeks or their employment 
will be terminated. Minimum and maximum 
rates for certain experienced classes in the 
various departments follow:—Alumilite— 
operator “A” $1.00% and $1.08, operator “B” 
88 cents and '$1.003; Die Casting—machine 
operators 88 cents to $1.08 and 93 cents to 
$1.18, trimmers 88 and 93 cents; Holloware 
—press operators 93 and 98 cents, machine 
operators 83 to 98 cents, tool-setters $1.03 to 
$1.08 and $1.08 to $1.13; welders 93 cents to 
$1.03 and $1.03 to $1.13; Job Shop—sheet 
metal workers '$1.1024 to $1.20% and $1.154 to 
$1.304; Machine Shop—machinists 98 cents to 
$1.154 and $1.154 to '$1.204; toolmakers $1.18 
to $1.28 and $1.28 to $1.43; Maintenance— 
plumbers, electricians 93 cents to $1.08 and 
$1.08 to $1.28, carpenters 93 cents to $1.08 
and $1.08 to $1.18; apprentices 7034 cents and 
$1.054; Service—blacksmiths $1.03 and $1.13; 
Shipping—packers 88 to 93 cents and 93 to 
98 cents. Inexperienced job rates for women 
and youths—(minimum and maximum) 
improvers 77 to 93 cents and 83 cents to 
$1.03; beginners 714 to 74 cents and 77 to 
854 cents. Supervisors receive a premium of 
from 5 to 124 cents, depending upon the 
number of employees supervised, on top of 
the rate supervised. A shift premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for all hours 
worked between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. which is 
not subject to further increase because of 
overtime or other provisions. 


OwEN Sounp, ONT.—EMPIRE STOVE AND 
FurNACE CoMPANY AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2863. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 

2, 1948, to July 7, 1949, and thereafter subject 


to 30 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole bergaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Union shop: all 
employees covered by the agreement shall be 
required to become members of the uniom 
22 working days after the date of their 
hiring, but the provisions of the agreement 
shall not apply to any employee until he has 
been a member of the union for a further 
22 working days. In consideration of the 
foregoing the union agrees to the use of the 
union label on any or all products sold by 
the company during the term of the agree- 
ment. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
regular daily and weekly hours; double time 
for all work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays. Rest 
periods: two 10-minute rest periods shall be 
observed, also a 5-minute wash-up period 
before each noon and evening quitting time. 
Vacations with pay: employees with one 
year’s continuous service with the company 
shall receive one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of their earnings during previous 
year; employees with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service with the company shall 
receive 2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of their previous year’s earnings. 

Wage rates: present scale to continue for 
duration of agreement. Off shift premium: 
all employees working other than the regular 
day shift shall receive a premium of 10 cents 
per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding 
Hairax AND DartrmMoutH, N.S.—HALIFax 
SHIPYARDS LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL 


UNIoN oF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
Workers oF CANADA, LocaLs 1 AND 13. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1948, to November 1, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees, Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues weekly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. This authorization is 
irrevocable during the term of the agree- 
ment. Hours of work: 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week; night shift work shall be 11 hours 
per night for which time and one-eighth will 
be paid for first 9 hours and overtime rate 
of time and one-half for last 2 hours. This 
does not include firemen, compressor oper- 
ators and others on a 24-hour continuous 
employment basis. Overtime: time and one- 
half for any work in excess of 15 minutes 
other than during regular working hours; 
double time for all work on Sundays and 9 
specified holidays (if proclaimed by the 
Dominion Government). Vacation with pay: 
employees with 12 months’ service with the 
company within a period of 2 years shall be 
entitled to one-half day for each 25 days 
worked, to be taken during the succeeding 
vacation period. Vacation pay will be caleu- 
lated at the employee’s hourly rate at the 
time the vacation is granted for the standard 
working week of 44 hours, or part thereof. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions follow: hammersmith and heavy forger 
$1.27, blacksmith, anglesmith, plater, ship- 
fitter, boilermaker, flanging press operator, 
flanger, riveter, chipper and caulker, sheet 
metal worker, shipwright, carpenter, wood 
caulker, ship rigger, machinist, electrician, 
pipefitter, steamfitter, plumber $1.17; lay-out 
man, layer-out (boiler shop) $1.22 to $1.32; 
tank or boiler cleaner, boiler scaler, bolter- 
up, reamer and countersinker, 97 cents; 
slinger, hooker-on, signalman, locomotive 
brakeman, assembler, erector, plate hanger 92 
cents to $1.02; rivet tester $1.22; copper- 
smith, patternmaker, tool maker $1.17 to 


$1.37; crane operator 97 cents to $1.27; 
garage mechanic, garage man, portable 
welders and compressors $1.12; fireman, 


boilerman, oiler, greaser 92 cents; labourer 
82 cents; passer boy, loft boy, marker (under 
18 years of age) 69 cents; learner or trainee, 
starting rate 69 cents, after 3 months 75 
cents, after 6 months the established rate 
for his occupational classification if engaged 
in unskilled or semi-skilled work, or the 
minimum helper’s apprentice or improver 
rate if engaged in work subject to helper 
apprenticeship or improvership plan; inden- 
tured apprentices in certain skilled trades 
starting rate 63 cents, after 1,000 hours 69 
cents, and an additional increase of 6 cents 
per hour for each additional 1,000 hours till 
rate of 87 cents after 4,000 hours is reached 
and then an additional 74 cents per hour for 
each additional 1,000 hours ‘till $1.17 per hour 
after 8,000 hours is reached (these are in- 
ereases of 4 cents per hour over the rates 
previously in effect). A chargehand super- 
vising 15 or more workers will be paid 10 
cents per hour over ‘the hourly rate, a lead- 
hand supervising 5 to 14 workers 5 cents per 
hour over the hourly rate. Men performing 
exceptionally dirty work recognized in the 
industry as “Dirty Work” shall be paid time 
and one-quarter while so engaged. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT.—WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. AND UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, Loca 512. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 8, 
1948, to June 17, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. This authorization may only 
be cancelled by an employee within a period 
of 15 days prior to the anniversary date of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
hours, also for time worked on Saturday if 
employee has worked the fwll week (except 
in both cases for fixed sht# jobs). Hight 
specified holidays are paid holidays for all 
hourly rated employees who work their 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. Employees working 
any of these holidays shall receive their 
regular hourly rate for the time worked in 
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addition to the foregoing allowance. Rest 
periods of 10 minutes will continue for the 
departments in which they are in force 
providing that the time limit is observed. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service and 
3 weeks to employees with 20 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company. 
Employees with 90 days’ service but less than 
one year shall receive a day for each 2 
months’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for a new employee 
shall commence at the minimum starting rate 
of 87 cents. This rate shall be increased 
automatically to 92 cents per hour after 4 
weeks and to 94 cents at the end of 12 weeks 
or the minimum rate of the classification to 
which he may have been assigned if capable 
of performing fully the duties of the job. 
Minimum and maximum rates for certain 
classifications follow: oxide mill—mill oper- 
ators $1.13 to ‘$1.23 (maximum rates), 
learners 99 cents to $1.09; moulding grids— 
machine operators $1.15 to $1.21, pot tenders 
89 cents ‘to $1.04, hand moulders $1.01 to 
$1.11, others, including learners 89 cents to 
$1.13; plate finishing—saw operators 99 cents 
to $1.09, others 94 cents to $1.06; shipping 
—shippers 89 cents to $1.11; receiving— 
receivers 89 cents to $1.09; Maintenance— 
machinists $1.03 to ‘$1.39, electricians $1.23 
‘to $1.39, millwrights 99 cents to $1.23; power 
plant—stationary engineers (third and fourth 
class) $1.04 to $1.19; general labourers 89 to 
99 cents. Youths regularly employed on cer- 
tain light work are exceptions to the above 
rates and their range shall be 76 to 94 cents. 
A night shift bonus of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid ‘to all employees on second and third 
shifts (shifts starting after 2 p.m. or before 
5 am.). <A respirator must be worn by 
employees on certain operations at certain 
times for which the company pays a bonus 
of 3 cents per hour during the time a 
respirator is worn as instructed. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND 
CoLtour Company Lip. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WorKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 166. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and for a further 
12 months’ period unless at least 60 days’ 
notice is given by either party. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Oheck-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly and _ initiation 
fees from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union, 


Hours of work: 8? per day Monday 
through Friday, a 43?-hour week for males; 
8 per day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week for females. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular daily 
or weekly hours and for all work on Satur- 
days and Sundays (except as part of regular 
shift for firemen, watchmen, ete.) and on any 
of 8 specified holidays which are paid holi- 
days for employees with 12 continuous months 
of service. Vacation with pay: employees 
with 12 months’ service shall receive 2 weeks 
with ‘two weeks’ pay, the second week’s pay 
being subject to deductions for poor attend- 
ance; employees with less than 12 months’ 
service may take up to 2 weeks without pay; 


employees with 25 or more years of service 
receive 2 weeks with pay regardless of their 
attendance records. 


Hourly wage rate ranges for certain classes: 
Dry colour—operators 92 cents to $1.12; 
Varnish—operators 93 cents to $1.13 (exclud- 
ing leader), helpers 88 to 90 cents; Lacquer 
—operators 92 cents to $1.11, helpers 91 to 
94 cents; Paint—operators 88 cents ta $1.17, 
helpers 87 cents to 89 cents; Shipping— 
operators. 90 to 98 cents, helpers 88 ito 90 
cents; Maintenance—firemen, carpenters $1 
to $1.09, pipefitters, electricians, millwrights 
$1.04 to $1.15, machinists $1.04 to $1.16, 
oilers and helpers 96 cents to $1.03; youths 
(over 18 years) 73 to 86 cents; (under 18 
years) 67 to 80 cents; females 64 to 76 
cents. A night shift premium of 5 cents will 
be paid for every full hour worked on shift 
between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m. each day with 
certain exceptions. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Otrawa, OntT.—OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND 
Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Division No. 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect between the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company (predecessor of the above company) 
and the above union (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 184) 
with the following changes—Statutory holi- 
days are increased from 7 to 8 on which 
employees receive time and one-quarter for 
work performed. Vacations with pay regula- 
tions are changed to one week for employees 
after one year’s service of at least 2,000 hours 
(formerly 1,800 hours, however 6-hour shift 
will count as 8 hours for qualifying pur- 
poses) and an additional day for each 
additional year of service up to 10 days 
after 5 years’ service. Hourly wage rates 
have been increased (a cost-of-living bonus 
of 8 cents per hour from January 1, 1948, 
to March 31, 1948, and 10 cents per hour 
from April 1, 1948, to August 12, 1948, was 
paid, also an additional 4 cents per hour 
from August 13, 1948, and a further 6 cents 
per hour from January 1, 1949), so that the 
rates for certain classes now are as follows: 


operators $1 (first 18 months 90 to 98 cents), 
linemen (first to fourth class) 92 cents to 
‘$1.02, groundmen 86 to 90 cents, trackmen 86 
to 89% cents, labourers 66 to 85 cents, truck 
drivers, switchmen 85 to 894 cents, motor 
mechanics, body mechanics and automotive 
electricians 96 cents to $1.08, blacksmiths 95 
cents to $1.04, carpenters 91 cents to $1.04, 
machinists 96 cents to $1.10, painters 91 to 
99 cents, shop hands 88 to 96 cents, elec- 
tricians and armature winders 91 cents to 
$1.01, cleaners 85 cents, tradesmen’s helpers 
66 to 88 cents. There is also a provision in 
ithe agreement for a cost-of-living bonus of 2 
cents for each 3 points that the index rises 
above 166.6. 


Water Transportation 


Havirax, N.S.—CrrTaAIN STEAMSHIP AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND INTERNA- 


TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Loca 269 (GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1948, to November 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year ‘to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
vioulsy in effect (L.G., April, 1948, p. 328) 
with the following changes—Minimum wages 
per hour: $1.33 for day work, $1.53 for 
evening work and ‘$2 for late night work, 
increases of 13 cents, 13 cents and 20 cents 
per hour respectively over the rates pre- 
viously in effect. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, Local 273 (GENERAL 
LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement covering the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels, to be in effect 
from December 1, 1948, to November 30, 1949, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
60 days’ notice. This agreement is similar to 
the ones previously in effect (L.G., April, 
1948, p. 329, and Aug., 1946, p. 1091) with 
the following changes—hourly wage rates: 
day—general cargo $1.38, bulk cargo $1.48; 
night—general cargo '$1.48, bulk cargo $1.58; 
increases of 13 cents per hour throughout 
over the previous rates. The rate for hand- 
ling ammonium nitrate fertilizer shall be 
$1.68 per hour for day work and $1.78 per 
hour for night work. Overtime: double time 
shall be paid for work on Saturdays between 
1 pm. and 11 p.m. between May and 
December inclusive and time and one-half 
for these hours during January to April 
inclusive. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of 2 other agreements, and the amendment 
of 5 agreements. These include the correc- 
tion of the agreement for the building 
materials industry for the province and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 


* See footnote p. 450. 


and hairdressers at Sherbrooke in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of January 22, tne 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
and wholesale commercial establishments at 
Roberval and the correction of the agree- 
ment for the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry for the province in the issue of 
February 5, the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Mont- 
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real and at Sherbrooke, for the furniture 
industry for the province and for clock- 
makers in the eastern townships in the issue 
of February 12. The amendment of the 
agreement for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province is summarized 
below. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the dress manufacturing 
industry for the province was gazetted 
January 22. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal was gazetted January 29. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
garage and service station employees and 
for clockmakers, both at Montreal, for 
retail stores at Quebec and for the work 
glove industry for the province were all 
published February 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
millinery industry, for the tanning industry 
and for the fine glove industry for the 
province and for ladies’ hairdressers at 
Montreal were published February 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joimt committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CLoTHinG INpustryY, Proy- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 12, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1946, p. 1093; Aug., 1947, p. 1174, Sept., 
p. 1306, Oct., p 1474, and previous issues) 
Agreement to remain in effect until July 1, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice, 

Statutory holidays: all employees with 3 
months’ continuous employment shall be 
granted 5 specified statutory holidays with 
pay, with the following exceptions—if an 
employer has entered into a collective labour 
agreement with a union representing his 
employees whereby an alternative arrange- 
ment (subject to investigation and examina- 
tion by the Joint Committee or its duly 
authorized representatives) is given for the 
payment of statutory holidays (regardless of 
what statutory holidays are observed), pro- 
viding for payment in lieu of holidays of a 
minimum sum equivalent to not less than 5 
days’ pay at regular rates, then such employer 
shall not be bound to pay the statutory 
holidays specified herein; employers or firms, 
members of the Quebec Association of 
Garment Manufacturers Inc., having con- 
tractual relations with individual unions, 
members of “La Fédération Nationale des 
Travailleurs de VIndustrie du Vétement, 
Inc.” shall not be bound to pay the fore- 
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mentioned statutory holidays occuring prior 
to July 1, 1949, under terms provided for in 
their agreements as to said holidays, subject 
to investigation and examination by the Joint 
Committee or its duly authorized representa- 
tives; employers manufacturing children’s 
sportswear and children’s clothing, and girls’ 
clothing up to 14 years inclusive. 


Cost-of-living bonus: effective November 
27, 1948, all employers shall pay to their 
employees a cost-of-living bonus of 15 cents 
per hour, with the following exceptions— 
employers in the odd pants and sportswear 
industry producing, in an amount exceeding 
25 per cent of their total production, gar- 
ments not covered by this agreement, shall 
pay to their employees a cost-ot-living bonus 
of 124 cents per hour; employers manufac- 
turing children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing (up to 14 years 
inclusive) shall pay a bonus of 10 cents per 
hour; any employer who, by virtue of a 
collective labour agreement with the union 
representing his employees, has agreed to 
give a second week’s vacation with pay to 
all his employees with 13 weeks’ but less 
than 2 years’ service, may continue to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 74 cents per hour to 
beginners who have had no previous experi- 
ence in this industry until they have com- 
pleted 13 weeks of employment after which 
they shall be paid the full bonus of 15 cents 
per hour; employers who have obtained, 
before November 27, 1948, for the National 
Defence Department, contracts for the manu- 
facturing of uniforms shall be required to 
pay a total bonus of only 114 cents per hour 
until the said contracts are completed. These 
bonuses are not to apply in the case of 
overtime rates. All general bonuses given in 
lieu of the present cost-of-living bonus, prior 
to November 27, 1948, in an amount equal 
to the bonus provided for in the present 
amendment, shall be considered as payment 
of the extra bonus. 


Vacation with pay: all employees shall be 
granted one week with pay equivalent to 2 
per cent of total earnings during the 12 
months preceding June 30; 2 weeks with pay 
to all employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service, except those working in the manufac- 
ture of children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing up to 14 years 
inclusive, 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published’ and 380 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934, 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Etc.* include: in Ontario, 
a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in the Sarnia-Point Edward zone, published 
in The Ontario Gazette of January 22; in 
Alberta, a correction of the schedule for 
the radio service industry at Calgary, pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette of January 31. 
Other Orders in Council making schedules 
binding or revoking schedules are summar- 
ized below. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLoTHine INDUSTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 5, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1939, p. 530; Dec., 1946, p. 1775). 


Minimum wage rates: effective February 1, 
1949, in the counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, 
Wentworth and York, minimum hourly wage 
rates for employees other than those working 
on odd pants only are increased by 15 cents 
per hour for all classes; employees working 
only on odd pants receive an increase of 10 
cents per hour. The minimum wage rates 
for the remaining part of the province of 
Ontario are 124 per cent lower than the rates 
paid in the counties mentioned above. 





*JIn six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and suthcient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazertp, December, 1948, page 1422. 


_ Overtime: minimum wage rates for over- 
time work are one and one-half times the 
minimum rates previously in effect for work 
performed during regular working hours 
(L.G., Dec., 1946, p. 1775). 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters in 
the Oshawa-Whitby zone, to be in effect from 
February 1, 1949, during pleasure. It replaces 
the schedule previously in effect (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 827), 

Hours which were previously set at 40 per 
week are now 45 per week between April 15 
and November 15 inclusive, and 40 per week 
during the rest of the year. 

Overtime performed during a 3-hour period 
immediately following the regular working- 
day is payable at time and one-half; work 
performed at night, which cannot be per- 
formed during the day, is payable at the 
regular rate for the first 8 hours only; all 
other overtime work including work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified holidays 
is payable at double time. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.20 
to $1.80 per hour. The advisory committee 
may fix a special lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Products 


BAKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1130), by tthe addition to the 
wage schedule of the following from January 
15, 1949: utility man (first class) with a 
minimum wage rate ranging from $34 to $37 
per week and utility man (second class) from 
$29 to $32 per week. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, SASKATOON. 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Aug., 1941, p. 1014). é 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


JEWELLERY JNDUSTRY, SASKATOON. 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Jan., 1940, p. 71). 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 74 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 65 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. - 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request, 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Canadian Commercial contracts amount 
Corporation, . «. . 4,877 $10,081,137.00 
Post Offices a. ah ee 6 16,253.01 
RiCIM.Pay eeieae ine 3 38,502.40 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


Women workers in all occupations covered by the British 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act must now be granted a 30-minute 
rest-period after five consecutive hours of work, but if a rest- 
pause of 10 minutes or more is allowed during such period, work 
may be carried on for six consecutive hours after which there 
must be one-half hour free from duty. §Regulations under the 
British Columbia Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act enable the 
Department of Mines to issue permits to operators of quarries 
authorizing them to employ their workmen for a maximum of 10 
hours in any 24. {In Saskatchewan, the regulations governing the 
payment of mothers’ allowances have been revised. 


British Coiumbia 
Female Minimum Wage Act 


Rest Periods for Women Workers 


For the first time, rest periods must be 
given to all female employees in every 
industry, business, trade or occupation in 
the Province except farming, fruit picking 
and domestic service, by Order 11, made on 
February 16, gazetted February 24 and 
effective March 28. 

After not more than five consecutive 
hours of work, women workers must be 
allowed at least one-half hour free from 
duty, but if a 10-minute rest-pause is given 
during the five-hour period the half-hour 
rest need not be granted until after a six- 
hour spell of work. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Minor amendments in the ‘regulations 
under the Hospital Insurance Act (L.G., 
1948, p. 1436), made on January 21, and 
gazetted January 27, remove from the lst 
of dependants of the head of a family a 
child under 21 who is in his custody and 
under his control and wholly dependent on 
him for support. Henceforth, therefore, as 
regards children, only those under 16 will 
be counted as dependants, with two excep- 
tions: a child of 16 or over who is 
mentally or physically incapacitated and one 
under 21 who is a student at an educational 
institution. 

A change is made in wording with regard 
to registration. It is now provided that 
every person, instead of every person liable 
to pay a premium under the Act, must 
register himself and his dependants on the 


form and within the time prescribed. These 
amendments are effective from January 1. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 
Shops 

A new Regulation (29A) replaces Regu- 
lation 29 which has been in effect for some 
years (L.G., 1939, p. 1231) and which 
permitted employees in wholesale and retail 
stores in all centres in the Province out- 
side of Vancouver, Burnaby, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich to work 
three additional hours on a Saturday and 
on the day preceding a statutory holiday 
occurring on Saturday, provided the 
maximum weekly hours were not exceeded. 

The principal change in the new Order 
which was made on February 16, and 
gazetted on February 24 and will take effect 
from February 28 is that the city of New 
Westminster has been added to the list of 
places to which the Order does not apply. 


British Columbia 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 


Hours of Work 


Workers in quarry operations may work 
a maximum of 10 hours in any 24, if a 
permit authorized by the Minister of Mines 
has been obtained, by an Order in Council 
made on February 11, gazetted Febrary 17, 
and effective from February 9. 

The Act limits hours of employment 
above ground at or about mines, quarries 
or metallurgical works to eight in any 24, 
but enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 


‘Minister of Mines, by regulation to sub- 


stitute other provisions. 
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Without a permit, therefore, no employee 
in a quarry may work longer ‘than eight 
hours. The permit, which is to be in the 
form prescribed in the regulations, stipu- 
lates that the hourly rate of pay of persons 
employed up to 10 hours daily must be 
based on and not less than the recognized 
local hourly rate for a normal eight-hour 
day, and that, where board is provided in 
addition to the daily wage, the value of 
the board must be added to the daily wage 
in computing the hourly rate. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of procedure made by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1948 (L.G., 1949, p. 
186), were amended by O. Reg. 15/49 of 
January 20, gazetted February 12, to revise 
Form 15, which prescribes the form of 
Application for Certification by the 
Intervener. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Revised Mother’s Allowance and Depen- 
dent Children Regulations under the above 
Act were approved by Order in Council 
127/49 on January 21, and gazetted Feb- 
ruary 5. Earlier regulations approved by 
Orders in Council 577/45 and 722/46 are 
rescinded (L.G., 1945, p. 916). No major 
changes were made regarding eligibility, and 
the maximum allowances payable are the 
same as before. These range from $300 for 
a mother with one child to $900 for a 
mother with 10 children. If the father is 
living with the family and the mother is 
not, the same schedule applies. 

As regards conditions of eligibility, pro- 
vision is now made for the payment of an 
allowance to a father who is incapacitated 
and living at home with the children if 
his wife is serving a sentence in a penal 
institution or has deserted the home. In the 
case of deserted wives, an allowance may 
be paid to a mother when the father has 
deserted the family for a period of not less 
than one year, and a conviction for non- 
support or a court order for support has 
been issued against the father. An allow- 
ance paid while the father is an inmate of 
a mental institution or sanitorium may be 


continued after discharge for such further 
period as may be recommended by the 
Director of Medical Services of the Health 
Services Planning Commission. 

Beginning September 1, 1949, an allow- 
ance is to be paid to the end of the school 
year in respect of a child who reaches his 
sixteenth birthday during the school year 
and continues to attend school. Until 
September 1, an allowance is to be con- 
tinued if the Board approves. 

If a guardian is appointed to receive an 
allowance on behalf of a child or children, 
the allowance payable must not exceed $180 
per year for the first child, $120 for the 
second and $60 for each additional child. 
In such cases, outside income is to be 
authorized by the Director of Social Aid 
but must not exceed $300 a year. Under 
the earlier regulations, the same amounts 
were payable on behalf of the children but 
no annual outside income was allowed. 

The maximum annual outside income 
permitted is, as before, $540. To determine 
the maximum amount, the Social Welfare 
Board must take into account all sources of 
income including salary, wages, alimony or 
court orders for maintenance, income except 
family allowances, and the reasonable value 
of free board or room. 

Instead of laying down detailed condi- 
tions covering cases where the mother is 
working and is forced to employ someone 
to look after the children, and regarding 
the amount that may be charged as income 
where revenue-producing property is owned, 
the new regulations are in more general 
terms. They permit the Board to authorize 
exemptions from income in cases where, in 
order to earn income, an applicant or 
recipient must make expenditures in the 
care of the home or management of a 
business or other sources of income. The 
Board may establish the value of shelter, 
lodging, board, room or other resources 
available to the applicant or recipient. 

The net value of real and personal prop- 
erty which a parent or dependent child may 
have and be entitled to an allowance 
remains at $5,000, but it is now provided 
that not more than $1,000, rather than 
$2,500, as previously, may be in cash, securi- 
ties or other liquid assets. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Labour Board’s power to deal 
with wrongfully dismissed employees 
defined by B.C. Supreme Court 


On August 24, 1948, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court made final a writ of prohibi- 
tion, issued out of the same court on July 
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29, 1948, prohibiting The Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia from proceeding 
under their Order to the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Ltd. to “cease refusing to continue in 
employment” seven employees dismissed 
between March 9 and April 2 and to pay 


such employees the wages lost by reason of 
their discharge. The Board had found that 
these employees were “illegally dismissed”, 
under sec. 4 (2) a of the Industrial Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Act, 1947, which 
provides that no employer shall discharge 
an employee because of union membership. 

Under the 1948 amendment to the Act 
which did not have third reading until 
April 28, 1948 (several weeks after the 
dismissals), sec. 4, subsection (3) was added, 
providing that if an employer is guilty of 
“Negally discharging” an employee, he shall 
be bound to reinstate the employee with 
back wages. Mr. Justice Wood stated that 
for the purpose of the application it must 
be assumed, although it was not admitted 
by the company, that the discharges were 
illegal. He agreed, however, with the con- 
tention of the company that this amending 
section is not retroactive and therefore does 
not apply to the dismissals in question, 
which took place several weeks before the 
passing of the amendment. 

On July 29, under sec. 6A, subsection (2) of 
the 1948 amendment to the Act, the Board 
ordered the company “to cease refusing to 
continue in employment” certain employees. 
However, the Court considered that 
although the employer “is bound to rein- 
state an employee and pay him back wages”, 
nowhere in the Act is the Board itself given 
specific power to enforce this provision. 
Nor does the Court consider that the Board 
may indirectly enforce the required rein- 
statement by ordering the Company “to 
cease refusing to continue” to employ any- 
body. The employee must therefore obtain 
his remedy by some other method than by 
Order of the Board. 

Thus, the Court concluded, that on the 
grounds of lack of jurisdiction the writ of 
prohibition should be made final against the 
Labour Board. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd., and B.C. 
Labour Relations Board (1948), 2W.W.R. 
826. 


B.C. Court cannot consider Appeal 
concerning dismissal of store employees 


On December 17, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal dismissed the Crown appeal 
to restore a former conviction against the 
F. W. Woolworth Company Limited for 
violation of the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1947. 

On June 4, the deputy police magistrate 
at Vancouver had convicted and fined the 
company $250—the maximum penalty for 
violation of the Act. The charge was laid 
under Sec. 4 (2) a of the Act which reads:— 


No employer, and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall: (a) Refuse to 


employ or to continue to employ any person 
or discriminate against any person in 
regard to employment, or any condition of 
employment, because the person is a mem- 
ber or officer of a trade union or employees’ 
organization. 


However, in September, the conviction 
was quashed by the Vancouver County 
Court. Judge Lennox found as a fact that 
the Crown had failed to prove the offence, 
as charged. 

The Crown then brought the case before 
the Court of Appeal to restore the convic- 
tion. Mr. Justice Sloan held that since the 
Court was being asked to define what was 
meant by “discrimination in regard to 
employment” and to determine if the 
conduct of the company toward its 
employees falls within the scope of this 
definition, the Court would be dealing with 
mixed questions of fact and law. Further, 
he pointed out that unless the Court 
weighed the evidence and reached their own 
conclusions of fact it would be unable to 
see how or if the lower court had erred. 
However, as Crown appeals are limited to 
law alone, the Court was of the opinion that 
it had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
appeal. 

Rex v. F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. (1948). 
W.W.RI, 176. 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court awards com- 
pensation to deceased workmen’s parents 
as “partial dependents” 


Even though a “member of a workman’s 
family”, within the meaning of the Saskat- 
chewan Workmen’s Compensation Act, has 
been able to maintain himself and family 
in his position in life without the assistance 
given by the deceased workman, he is 
nevertheless, a “dependent” within the 
meaning of that Act, if the cessation of the 
deceased’s earnings has caused him actual 
pecuniary loss.. This was the decision 
handed down by the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal on November 19, 1948, in conse- 
quence of which Chief Justice Martin 
awarded the parents of the deceased work- 
man $1,500. The case was tried on appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Smith of 
the District Court who had dismissed the 
action with costs. 

The deceased workman, Joseph Malec, 
employed by the Canadian National 
Railways as a switchman was killed on 
November 24, 1946, in the course of his 
employment, as a result of a collision 
between two CNR trains. The action was 
brought by the mother and father of the 
deceased workman to recover compensation 
as partial dependents upon the earnings of 
the deceased at the time of his death. 
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Chief Justice Martin, in giving judgment, 
reviewed the evidence to show that the 
father of the workman could well support 
himself and his family without the assist- 
ance he had received from the deceased 
workman. The financial position of the 
claimant, however, was not a matter which 
could properly be regarded. In Howells v. 
Vivian (1903) it was held that the fact that 
a father can maintain himself and family 
without the assistance of the son’s earnings 
does not mean that the father may not be 
a dependent. 


Chief Justice Martin was of the opinion 
that the test laid down by the House of 
Lords in the decision in Main Colliery Co. 
v. Davis (1900) was the only one which 
could properly be regarded in determining 
whether or not the claimant was a depen- 
dent of the deceased workman and that test 
is “what the family was in fact earning, 
what the family was in fact spending, for 
the purpose of its maintenance as a family”. 
It, therefore, followed that a decrease in 
family funds arising from the death of a 
workman which resulted in pecuniary loss to 
the survivors was evidence sufficient to 
support a claim for compensation founded 
on partial dependency. 


It was established at the hearing that the 
workman, Joseph Malec, had assigned part 
of his pay to his mother while he was in 
the air force and since his discharge had 
been paying her $40 per month board as 
well as giving her several gifts and opening 
a joint bank account with her. There was 
also evidence that the deceased had in- 
tended to purchase a farm for his father. 


The Chief Justice accepted this evidence 
as proof of the desire of the workman to 
assist his parents and stated: “I have no 
doubt that in the present case the claimant 
suffered actual pecuniary loss as a result of 
the cessation of the workman’s earnings”. 
He pointed out that the exact loss could 
not be ascertained and that all the court 
could do was to fix what it considered 
to be a reasonable compensation for the 
pecuniary loss suffered by the dependents. 


Malec and Malec v. Canadian National 
Ralways, W.W.R., 1948, v. 2, p. 1069. 


U.S. Supreme Court Upholds 
State Ban on Closed Shop 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision handed down on January 3, 
1949, upheld the laws of three states, 
Arizona, Nebraska and North Carolina, 
banning the closed shop. The judgment 
confirms decisions of the Supreme Courts 
of the three states. 
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Mr. Justice Black, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, dealt with the 
Nebraska and North Carolina cases together. 

In the Nebraska case an employee of the 
Northwestern Iron and Metal Co., at 
Lincoln, refused to pay union dues and 
lost his union membership. The union 
demanded his dismissal but the company 
refused and the union then sued the 
company. 

In the North Carolina case a fine of $50 
had been imposed on an Ashville contractor 
and six officers and members of AFL local 
unions who had signed a collective agree- 
ment limiting employment to union men. 

A North Carolina statute and a Nebraska 
constitutional amendment provide that no 
person in those states shall be denied an 
opportunity to obtain or retain employment 
because he is or is not a member of a 
labour organization. Employers are there- 
fore forbidden to enter into contracts or 
agreements obligating themselves to exclude 
persons from employment because they are 
or are not union members. 


These state laws had been challenged on 
the grounds that they violated the right of 
freedom of speech, of assembly and of 
petition guaranteed to unions and their 
members under the United States Constitu- 
tion, and that they deprived appellant 
unions and employers of equal protection 
and due process of law. 


Mr. Justice Black considered it unneces- 
sary to give the numerous reasons for 
rejecting the contention that these laws 
abridge freedom of speech, assembly and 
petition. He declared that 

There cannot be wrung from a constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble to 
discuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot 
participate in union assemblies. 


The Court then dealt with the conten- 
tion that unions and their members were 
denied protection equal to that given 
employers and non-union workers. Because 
the outlawed contracts were an incentive to 
the growth of union membership it was 
said that the laws weakened the bargaining 
power of unions and _ correspondingly 
strengthened the power of employers. The 
Court considered that this might be true, 
but pointed out that the laws also made it 
impossible for an employer to make con- 
tracts with company unions which obligate 
the employer to refuse to employ members 
of other unions. They therefore protected 
the employment opportunities of members 
of independent unions and this alone was 


sufficient to refute the charge that they 
deny equal protection to unions as against 
employers and non-union workers. 

As to the contention that the laws do not 
give equal protection to union and non- 
union workers the Court pointed out that 
in identical language they forbid employers 
to discriminate against union and non- 
union members. 

Mr. Justice Black then dealt with the 
claim that this legislation deprived the 
appellants of their liberty without due 
process of law, in violation of the United 
States Constitution, and was designed to 
deprive all persons within the two states 
of liberty to refuse to hire or retain any 
person in employment because he is or is 
not a union member, and to make a con- 
tract or agreement to engage in such 
employment discrimination against union or 
non-union members. He considered the 
decisive question under this contention to 
be:— 

Does the Due Process clause forbid a 
state to pass laws clearly designed to safe- 
guard the opportunity of non-union mem- 
bers to get and hold jobs, free from dis- 


crimination against them because they are 
non-union workers? 


Referring to decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the early years of the century, 
declaring unconstitutional state laws which 
outlawed “yellow dog” contracts, provided 
for minimum wages, and regulated business 
activities, Mr. Justice Black stated that in 
later years the Court had steadily rejected 
the Due Process philosophy enunciated in 
this line of cases and returned 


to the earlier constitutional principle that 
states have power to legislate against what 
are found to be injurious practices in their 
internal commercial and business affairs, so 
long as their laws do not run afoul of some 
specific Federal constitutional prohibition, 
or of some valid Federal law. Under this 
constitutional doctrine ‘the Due Process 
clause is no longer to be so broadly con- 
strued that the Congress and state legis- 
latures are put in a strait jacket when they 
attempt to suppress business and industrial 
conditions which they regard as offensive 
to the public welfare.... 

Just as we have held that the Due 
Process clause erects no obstacle to block 
legislative protection of union members, we 
now hold that legislative protection can be 
afforded non-union workers. 


In the Arizona case the unions sought 
injunctions requiring the American Sash and 
Door Co. and other employers to carry out 
the provisions of closed shop contracts. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court in 
this case Mr. Justice Black referred to his 
opinion in the Nebraska and North Carolina 
cases stating that for reasons given in these 
cases the Court rejected the appellant’s con- 


tentions that the Arizona amendment denies 
them freedom of speech, assembly or peti- 
tion, impairs the obligation of their contracts 
or deprives them of due process of law. But 
the Arizona amendment provides that no 
person may be denied the opportunity to 
obtain or retain employment because of non- 
membership in a union and forbids employers 
to enter into agreements excluding any per- 
son from employment because of non-mem- 
bership ina union. It was argued that failure 
to provide the same protection for union as 
for non-union workers denied unions and 
their members equal protection of the laws. 
But although the Arizona amendment does 
not expressly prohibit discrimination against 
union workers Arizona had, prior to the 
passing of the amendment, made it a 
misdemeanor to coerce a worker to make 
a contract not to join or become a member 
of a labour organization as a condition of 
obtaining or keeping employment, and a 
provision of the Arizona code made such a 
contract void and unenforceable. 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Black referred 
to earlier decisions in which the Supreme 
Court had said concerning state laws; 


that the existence of evils against which 
the law should afford protection and the 
relative need of different groups for that 
protection is a matter for the legislative 
judgment. 


Mr. Justice Murphy dissented in the 
Arizona case but without comment. Mr. 
Justice Rutledge and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter concurred, the former noting, how- 
ever, that no question had been raised in 
any of the cases involving the right to 
strike. 


If today’s decision should be construed 
to permit a state to foreclose that right by 
making illegal the concerted refusal of 
union members to work with non-union 
workers, and more especially if the decision 
should be taken as going so far as to 
permit a state to enjoin such a strike, I 
should want a complete and thorough re- 
argument of these cases before deciding so 
momentous a question. 

But the right to prohibit contracts for 
union security is one thing. The right to 
force union members to work with non- 
union workers is entirely another. Because 
of this difference, I expressly reserve 
judgment upon the latter question until 
it is squarely and inescapably presented. 
Although this reservation is not made 
expressly by the Court, I do not understand 
its opinion to foreclose this question. 


Lincoln Federal Labour Union No. 19129, 
AFL et al. v. Northwestern Iron and Metal 
Co. et al.; Whitaker et al. v. State of North 
Carolina, Nos. 47 and 34; American Federa- 
tion of Labour et al. v. American Sash and 
Door Co. et al, No. 27 (1949). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause, within the meaning of the Act, 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment. CU-B. 341 (March 23, 1948.) 


MaterraL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 25 years, 
registered for work as a steam press oper- 
ator, was last employed as a presser by a 
cleaning and pressing establishment, from 
October 6, 1947 to November 4, 1947, at a 
wage of $1 an hour. 

On November 28, 1947, he made claim 
for benefit, stating that he had lost his 
employment due to a shortage of work. 
The local office made the following 
comments :— 


(We) telephoned the (employer) today 
re the above claimant’s separation from 
his employment and (were) informed 
that while the claimant actually left 
voluntarily there was not full time work 
available for him. During his first week 
of employment ending October 11, 1947, 
he worked 30 hours, 2nd week 18 hours; 
3rd week 304 hours; and 4th and _ last 
week only 12 hours. This apparently was 
all the employment available for him. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, as from 
November 5, 1947, under Section 41 (1) of 
the Act, on the ground that he had volun- 
tarily left his employment without just 
cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared, and the Court unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer in a decision which reads in part :— 


The Court has taken note of CU-B. 
216, which has been referred to us for 
consideration in coming to a decision, but 
we do not feel that the circumstances in 
this appeal to the Umpire can be con- 
sidered as parallel. 

We are of the opinion that the hours 
worked during the four weeks employment 
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with (the employer) justify claimant in 

his separation as he testified that on more 

than one occasion he reported twice in 
one day for work. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that the Court of 
Referees erred in its interpretation of 
CU-B. 216 and in its finding that the 
claimant had just cause for voluntary 
separation. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant had just cause to voluntarily leave 
his employment. 

The claimant does not dispute that his 
wages were at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for the kind of work he was 
doing; but he contends that the weekly 
sum he was earning, as a part-time 
employee, was insufficient for his mainten- 
ance and that of his dependents. 

In decision CU-B. 216, which was referred 
to the Court of Referees for their considera- 
tion I stated:— , 


... 1 think it is desirable in a general 
sense and in the interest of all concerned 
that, where a claimant has the oppor- 
tunity of being partially employed, he 
should remain in that employment in the 
hope in the meantime of finding other or 
additional work, rather than to become 
totally unemployed. 


On the evidence before me, I find that 
the Insurance Officer has rightly applied the 
above-quoted principle to the present case. 

The claimant was not justified in leaving 
his employment voluntarily and the decision 
of the Court of Referees is therefore 
reversed. 

The claimant is disqualified from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
the date that this decision is communicated 
to him. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause, within the meaning of the Act, for 
having voluntarily left his employment. 


CU-B. 358 (April 29, 1948.) 
Mareriat Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 22 years, 
registered for work as a cutter and trimmer, 
was last employed by a textile firm as a 
doffer at a wage of 43 cents an hour, from 
October 6, 1947 to October 17, 1947, when he 
voluntarily left his employment. 

On October 22, 1947, he made claim for 
benefit but failed to give any reason for 
having voluntarily left his employment. 
The employer stated that he had left 
. Voluntarily, without giving any reason or 
notice. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified him for 
a period of six weeks, as from October 18, 
1947, under Section 41 (1) of the Act, on the 
ground that he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the ground that 
his health was not strong enough to work 
nights, and he furnished the following 
medical certificate :— 

I, the undersigned, licensed doctor, 
CeluilytMabieee nsec cee ae OURS awed ne : 
had to stop working at nights for health 
reasons. 


The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees, his submission reading, in part, as 
follows:— 

In my opinion all medical certificates 
produced by a claimant with the object of 
proving that he had good cause to volun- 
tarily leave his employment, should 
mention that the doctor had been in 
attendance on the claimant during a 
certain period near the time that he 
ceased working, that the patient was then 
suffering from a stated illness, and that 
he is actually capable or incapable, which- 
ever is the case, to work in such or such 
employment. 


DECISION: 

The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 


When the claimant filed his claim for 
benefit on October 22, 1947, he offered no 
reason for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment and the Insurance Officer justly 
disqualified him from receipt of benefit. In 
his appeal to the Court of Referees, how- 
ever, the claimant stated that he had left 
his employment on account of health 
reasons and submitted a medical certificate 
in support thereof. The Court unanimously 
found “that the medical certificate met all 
the requirements of the Act and jurispru- 
dence” and consequently, removed the 
disqualification imposed by the Insurance 
Officer. 

While appreciating the excellent sugges- 
tion made by the Insurance Officer in his 
appeal to me regarding the information 
which should be included in medical 
certificates in such cases, I find that the 
medical certificate submitted in the present 
case, although not fully descriptive, is yet 
definite enough and it is reasonable to 
believe, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the doctor has reached his 
conclusion after having carefully considered 
the claimant’s physical condition, either 
before or immediately after he voluntarily 
left his employment. 

Under the circumstances, the decision of 
the Court of Referees is upheld and the 
appeal of the Insurance Officer is dismissed. 


Held that a student-at-law is under a 
contract of apprenticeship and when 
remunerated for performed 
under this contract is included in the 
class of employees employed in insurable 
employment, unless otherwise excepted. 


—CU-C 13 (February 12, 1949). 


services 


Materisu Facts or Case: 


The appellants, a firm of Barristers and 
Solicitors engaged in a general law practice 
in the city of Toronto, applied to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for a 
decision, under Section 45 of the Act, on 
the question of the nature of the relation- 
ship between a solicitor and a student-at-law 
in the Province of Ontario, and whether 
the student-at-law is included in the 
class of employees employed in insurable 
employment. 

The submissions indicated that each of 
the two appellants was the holder of 
Articles of Clerkship in the form prescribed 
by the Law Society of Upper Canada in 
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respect of a student-at-law. During the 
period in question one of the students 
received as an honorarium the weekly sum 
of $15, and the other the weekly sum of 
$5. While serving the appellants, as afore- 
said, both these students-at-law were in 
attendance at Osgoode Hall Law School. 

The Commission rendered its decision on 
March 15, 1948, to the effect that a student- 
at-law in the Province of Ontario, by virtue 
of his Articles of Clerkship, is engaged 
under a contract of apprenticeship within 
the meaning of paragraph (a) of Part I of 
the First Schedule to the Act and is, there- 
fore, included in the class of persons in 
insurable employment. The Commission 
further decided that although both the 
students concerned were employed under a 
contract of apprenticeship, the second- 
mentioned student, by reason of the fact 
that he was a full-time enrolled student 
earning less than $5.40 per week, was in 
employment excepted under the provisions 
of paragraph (p) of Part II of the First 
Schedule of the Act and Special Order No. 
13 made thereunder. The first student was 
held to be in insurable employment, by 
reason of the fact that his earnings 
exceeded $5.40 per week. 

From this decision of the Commission the 
appellants on June 15, 1948, appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds:— 


The sole point at issue between the 
parties hereto is whether the activities of 
a student-at-law amount to “employment”. 
The Commission has assumed this point at 
issue with the natural results as found. 
This is begging the question. 

Employment is not defined in the Act. 
The Act says in effect “Employment 
means Employment’. 

Any fair definition of the word “Employ- 
ment” must include the connotation “means 
of livelihood”. Unless the activity is 
carried on for the purpose of earning a 
living or a substantial part of a living 
it cannot be regarded as employment. 

Mental or physical exertion which is 
done for another purpose, e.g. for fun, is 
not employment even though a person con- 
tracts ‘to carry on such activity. 

The applicants admit that the Articles 
of Clerkship between a solicitor and a 
student-at-law in the Province of Ontario 
amount to a contract, a contract of service. 
The Clerk covenants to keep the secrets of 
the solicitor, to obey him and to serve him. 
The solicitor covenants with the Clerk to 
teach and instruct him in the practice or 
profession of a solicitor and to offer the 
Clerk every assistance to be admitted as a 
solicitor. It is clear on the face of this 
contract that the prime purpose of the 
contract is.the instruction of the Clerk, 

As evidence of this prime purpose of the 
Articles the applicants have shown:— 
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A. That during service under Articles 
their students were in attendance at 
Osgoode Hall Law School. 

B. That the services of their students 
were of considerable value to the 
applicants of a confidential nature 
and of expert quality out of all 
proportion to the amounts paid to 
them. 

C. That while in attendance at Osgoode 
Hall the students are faced with 
expenses so heavy that the amount 
paid ‘to the student does not amount 
to a livelihood or any substantial 
part thereof. 

D. That to qualify as Barrister and 
Solicitor the student must serve 
under Articles in this fashion, can- 
not avoid such service and cannot 
take employment elsewhere. 

E. That it is not possible for a student 
to be unemployed or to take any 
benefit whatsoever under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


The applicants submit that a contract 
for instruction unless coupled with a con- 
tract for the earning of a living or a 
substantial part of a living does not 
amount 'to employment and is in a similar 
category to a contract for an activity 
which is done for fun or entertainment or 
similar purpose. Consequently, an Act 
respecting Unemployment Insurance has no 
application to the activity. 

For these reasons the applicants ask that 
the decision of the Commission, dated 
15 March, 1948, be reversed and set aside. 


DEcIsIon: 


As indicated in the appellant’s submission 
to me, “the sole point at issue is whether 
the activities of a student-at-law amount to 
employment” within the meaning of para- 
graph (a) of Part I of the First Schedule to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
reads as follows:— 

Employment in Canada under any con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship, written 
or oral, whether expressed or implied, or 
whether the employed person is paid by 
the employer or some other person, and 
whether under one or more employers, and 
whether paid by time or by the piece or 
partly by time and partly by the piece, 
or otherwise. 

In the Articles of Clerkship, the student- 
at-law covenants to serve the solicitor in 
return for instruction in the practice or 
profession of a solicitor. This agreement, 
by its very essence, is a contract of appren- 
ticeship and, therefore, when the student is 
remunerated for services performed under 
this contract, “his activities amount to 
employment” insurable within the meaning 
of paragraph (a) of Part I of the First 
Schedule to the Act, unless otherwise 
excepted. 


For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


January, 1949* 


According to the monthly report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics there were 
during January, 1949, a total of 140,305 
claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, compared with 
114,506 in December and 109,311 during 
January last year. These totals include 
revised claims, that is, reconsideration of 
claims already existing, numbering 13,656 
in January, 8,567 in December and 9,007 
during January, 1948. Thus, new cases of 
recorded unemployment among insured 
persons represented mainly by initial and 
renewal claims, amounted to 126,649 this 
month, 105,939 in December and 100,304 in 
January, 1948. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at January 31 numbered 
197,675 (164,438 male and 33,237 female) as 
against 144,058 (118,678 male and 25,380 
female) on December 31, and _ 130,798 
(103,753 male and 27,045 female) on 
January 31 last year. “Ordinary claimants” 
are those who are wholly unemployed in 
the sense that they have been separated 
from their former employment or have been 
laid off for a period. In addition, there 
were 5,742 (4,953 male and 789 female) 
other claims recorded on the live register 
at the end of January, 1949, compared with 
6,866 (5,849 male and 1,017 female) as at 
December 31, and 14,462 (13,348 male and 
1,114 female) at January 31, 1948. “Other 
claimants” are largely short-time claimants, 
that is, those who, on a definite arrange- 
ment instituted at their places of employ- 
ment, have been put on short-time so that 
they work either part of each week or on 
alternate weeks. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at January 31 are further classified 
in Table E-6, according to the number of 
days they have been continuously on the 
register since filing their most recent initial 
or renewal claim. It should be noted, 
however, that an initial claim is ignored 
if it has followed without interruption the 
termination of a claimant’s benefit year, in 
which case the number of days of proven 
unemployment for which the claimant has 
continuously signed the register with respect 
to the immediately preceding and current 
claims is taken. Sundays, days of illness 
and any brief periods of employment 


_*See Tables E-1 to E-7, 





(usually of less than a week’s duration) 
occurring during this period, are not in- 
cluded in the count of days on the register. 

A total of 141,962 claims was disposed 
of during January, including 1,120 referred 
to Courts of Referees for further considera- 
tion and 1,139 special requests not granted, 
that is, requests for ante-dating, depen- 
dency rate of benefit and extension of the 
two-year period. Of the remaining 139,703 
cases, in which entitlement to benefit was 
the main consideration, 115,744 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 23,959 not 
entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 13,751 
cases; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,604 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 857 cases; “refused an offer of 
work and neglected opportunity to work” 
735 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 603 cases; “not unemployed” 
568 cases. 

During January, 1949, 163,643 beneficiaries 
were paid $6,727,221 for 3,056,418 compen- 
sated unemployed days, compared with 
99,802 persons paid $3,592,155 for 1,687,804 
compensated unemployed days in December 
and 106,367 persons paid $3,924,641 for 
1,999,849 unemployed days in January, 1948. 
The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 18:7 days in 
January, 1949, 16-9 days in December and 
18-8 days in January last year. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $41.11 in January, $35.99 in 
December and $36.90 in January last year. 
The average amount of benefit per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.20 
in January, $2.13 in December and $1.96 in 
January, 1948. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending January 31, 1949, showed 
3,603,997 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 53,565 since December 31, 1948. 

As at January 31, 1949, 211,163 employers 
were registered representing a decrease of 
130 since December 31, 1948. 
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WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND LOGGING INDUSTRIES, 1948 


The Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour, in an annual 
survey, obtains from employers statistics on 
wage rates, hours, and working conditions 
in Canadian industry. The tables which 
follow, presenting information on wage 
rates by occupation in two important indus- 
tries, Construction and Logging, have been 
compiled from returns obtained in the 1948 
survey. 

Table I shows, for 29 cities across Canada, 
average wage rates for the eight principal 
Construction trades as of October 1, 1948. 
The index number of wage rates in this 
industry, on the base 1939100, had risen 
to 176-3 by this date—an increase of almost 
14 per cent over the summer of 1947. For 
the seven trades included in Table I, the 
rates for skilled artisans ranged from 
75 cents per hour for sheet metal workers 
in Charlottetown to $1.80 per hour for 


plasterers in Toronto. Labourers in three 
cities, Windsor, Vancouver, and Victoria, 
were receiving $1 per hour. 

Wage rates in the Logging Industry are 
shown in Tables II and III. Differences in 
the size of timber in Eastern Canada as 
compared with the Coastal area of British 
Columbia and the seasonal nature of the 
industry in the east, make for technological 
differences; hence, direct comparisons by 
occupation are not possible. Separate tables 
of rates are shown for each of these areas. 

Table II shows average wage rates per 
day for selected occupations in the Logging 
Industry in Eastern Canada as of February, 
1948. The amounts represent daily wages, 
either in terms of time rates, or as average 
daily straight time earnings in the case of 
piece or contract work. Under the column 
headed, “With Board”, are shown net 
amounts, that is, the actual money received 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY, 1948 








Avprace Wace Rate Per Hour 





















| Brick- 
Locality a a Sheet 
layer are ne Painters | Plaster- Plumbers} Metal {Labourers 
Macone Workers 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.............. 125 85 85 .80 Pas 85 Rao 55 
Nova Scotia— ‘ 
SEINE sg hunaauctlbee bes 1.44 1.23 133 1.10 1.32 1.30 1.10 75 
Sydney neeeet an een 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.15 1.00 175 
New, Brunswick— 
Saint ohne ee 1.45 1.00 1.10 .96 1.20 1.20 90 65 
Monctonaeete eetine yo 1.20 1.10 95 -90 1.35 1.15 185 65 
Quebec— 
Montreal emer eee ne 1.50—1.75] 1.25 1.35 1.15 1.50 1.45 1.25 80 
QucbecWa marsala tea kact: 1.50 1.00 1.00 195 1.20 1.00 1.00 175 
Osetra 1 
elleville ewes cceice ean 50 1.25 1.00 90 1.35 1,25 1S | see 
Prantiord sis. ce tun or ecres 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.25 185 ees 
Fort William.......... 1.50 1.37 1.35 “90 1.45 1.40 1.40 "85 
Guelph... 1.50 1.15 95 -90 1.15 1.25 90 | .75—.85 
ULE ISO RCA Maren Koc tc 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.50 1.60 1.25 80 
Ribsston yn ce. riewene... 1.50 1.33 1.15 1.15 1.50 1.30 1.30 75 
TWitohener’ lie. watt aes ku 1.40 1.15 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.20 “85 
London...... 1.60 1.35 1.45 -90 1.70 1.46 1 |) Re 
Ottawarn tte ween din. a 1.55 1.30 1.20 1.10 1.50 1.45 1.40 75 
Peterborough................ 1.50 1.10 1.00 “80 1.50 1.25 1.25 “75 
Portesrthar ys: 14.0n 7.4 es 4 1.50 1.37 1.35 90 1.45 1.40 1.40 85 
St. Catharines............... 1.50 1.40 1.20 “90 1.25 1.40 1.40 1) 
Toronto HRA AE I. 1.75 1.50 1.65 1.25 1.80 1.60 1.65 185 
INGUSOR Mer chiara : i .65 1,2 1.4 
Windsor: 0 0 1.65 1.50 1.00 
Brandon Renner cea 1 30 AA 10 1.20 1.05 1.30 1.25 .95 65 
ABDIPOS A Seats tats hotles ; i 1.35 1A ‘ ‘ : 
Speen is ; st ie Me a 
Sinan ee Ee Oe 1.65 1.35 1.40 1.10 1.60 1.45 1.20 80 
Saskatoonse, hots seelanclot 1.50 1.32 1.30 1 ; ‘ ; ; 
alberta 00 1.50 1.45 1.10 75 
TAPS a asineean.. an eS 1.75 1.40 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.45 1.40 80 
Edmonton............ 1.75 1.40 1.26 1.2 é i : 
British Columbia— ; ; nee ae i ae 
BNOOUV EL A Meal nerds mes 1.75 1.55 1.70 1.35 1.75 1.65 1,65 1 
Natana aL alee welantae soon 1.60 1.40 1.35 1.10 1.474 1.50 1.43 0 
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TABLE II.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN EASTERN 


CANADA, FEBRUARY 1948 


Nors .—All provincial averages are time r 
include both time and piecework. 





ates unless otherwise designated. Eastern Canada averages 








Occupation and Locality 


WirH Boarp 


WitHout Boarp 














Average ) Range of | Average | Range of 
wage rate rates wage rate rates 
per day per day per day per day 
$ 
Blacksmiths : : . 
astern Cana dan aiewe sere ccn nts tonic Petes, oe Ge) cars ck antiner CMS: ¢ \ xe Seg eee 
INO VEILS COLIN a pre eee ee Oi. tos O0==00.0! leaccry: cele len mee eee 
ING wb runs wackh. at ect eee nee ante eee 6.09 | 5.00—7.00 7.36 6.05—9.05 
Que een aura cmene en arate cid aead named 6.36 | 4.80—8.00 7.63 6.50—8.85 
Ontario kenya ee Sree chee mite te Ces wen he 6.05 5.77—6.73 8.00 7.50—8.25 
Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers 
HASterIy CANA AER ae See Rae Aen Won stoke 6500 ose eavgninse ae. TEER’) sa epee eee 
INOW SCOLTANS Mees oe cr ere en as on ds ak 45393) Hl AY20 4 700 aa ert  aell eine eee 
New BrunswiGk i) mee een eee ot ot dee ee 4.81 4.00—5.50 5.41 4.50—6.25 
QucbeG neat ae ie ee tnd ek 4.14 3.85—5.00 5.50 4.00—6.39 
Quebees(pieceworS)sas-ereie ea vce eee eeene. cod 7-33 | 4.50—8.29 Vimsys 6.98—9.45 
Ontariovee senses ia Pye: Re each: 4.41 | 3.65—5.63 5.92 5.00—6.50 
Onvarionpiecewor) saicceimh eines. aoe 7.95 | 7.20—8.00 9.67 7.38-11.34 
Cooks 
aster Cana assem ce acs ao nekinre toe Eb ‘DO 0 dal | saree TOO) | encarta eee 
INOW SCobinn seme ete et eee en ee ee 2°83 420055 :50) ane [Sete 
New tins wiGkrsen sneer ee tanec fee rye eee eee 6.04 | 5.00-—7.05 7.17 6.34—8.05 
Oriebectaseee asserts te ee oa tn eee ee 5.71 | 5.00-—6.99 6.90 5.80—7.75 
Onbariome eens ee an nee aa ee Lae 5.62 | 5.00—6.67 7.62 6.50—8.25 
Cookees 
astern anada wae ea fae rears tee ces te cece et Deon al heres ee D238 ltteer 
INO Vad CORA ee es een ee ee Bal de |ea 00400 Ee ss. e see lite seen 
IN eye Dn S WAC eer ern ae eee hee Pee eee 4.47 | 4.00-—5.00 5.46 4.00—6.55 
CUED EC san ee Meee ae tee ore ne ee a es ee 3.85 | 3.17—4.85 5.07 4.55—5.55 
Ontario eee ate ae Meson na ensee ones 8.51 | 2.83—4.04 5.53 4.80—5.70 
Loaders 
Eastern anad aon set nae ose cerivtls ster re een 2550 Ale, eta ios AQ reer eevee 
INO VAIS CObia Sete tee aaa. Seen res ee B28 V1 S860— 4075: lant os clears 
ING WABTUNS wick. ane eecmee cee eee 4.45 | 4.25—4.50 5.41 5.00—5.76 
CE DOC a rer ater tee ete arte eave eens cre ant oe 4.45 3.65—5.25 6.10 5.385—6.40 
Oncarloseein paste or nee oie in hee eek ee 4.86 | 3.85—5.00 6.18 5.25—6.75 
OnGario (piece work) accutane cee oe ne oe re ee eee 10.36 9.00-11.80 
River Drivers 
astern Canad anasto eee ies meio uee ceo nee AES Og | ateas aerials ys92) Ill Kenran ehe cate 
INGwaBrunswick-w.n.asMo een ts ota naciriat aomoneen 4.49 | 4.00—5.00 5.99 5.50—6.80 
Quebee tienen Mater ie oe i tele aa IRE oie due 4.98 | 4.00—5.69 5.63 5.05—6.00 
O NGATIO Ne eee eee ES 5.19 | 4.00—6.50 02 6.21—7.30 
Road Cutters 
BastorntG anad asec a etctiista ree esas crete amure cezeret ALT PN Mak Mee ore aye BHSGOW Nee stererse, fare 
INOW aS COL aan ar rr eee teehee oriaciheineiereins Boz eA 00, OOM Saree, coiecsll scree ee sare 
ING wa runs WAC Kae ack oe tan peter care wear elena bint: 4.71 | 4,50—5.00 5.50 4.75—6.05 
QuebeGE am nore eeld oe ates oe aaa Nes Gnas 4.74 | 3.46—6.00 5.92 5.00—6.92 
CONGALIO. ee tehen saloon ae ee Rina eld hia oats 4.07 | 3.27—4.81 5.56 4.45—6.50 
Teamsters 
I aShern ana dened seen eta tes oe tntiaaaudetaai rec trecytee SOL | acetate cA2 Silcoe yertnntone 
NOVAS COLA ane meets eine oan manor eee foes Bi QNe ad S00 4225 ee ae en | cere tener 
IN GW MES TUN SiC keener yatta epee) eR A ae enn 4.66 | 4.50—5.00 6.38 5.25—7.25 
OuCbeC et ee eee eR ee eS apa pe ere state 5.42 | 4.00—7.00 6.82 5.75—8.75 
Ouebeci(piece work weer meer re aena tie fedn sen Pe ol oren oe eos | aiee eine nee, 8.94 7.59—8.97 
OntATION ee eee ronan tanaie 4.65 | 3.65—5.00 6.50 5.25—7.00 
Onbarionplece wok: sap trerosctiee cot tale emer a sicker eevoreke liao oie eo eainsi nl eects ee aes 10.00 8.00-12.50 
Pulpwood Cutters 
EV ASLCEMO ANAC Aas ter ete re ereeray ae tne etna aie crareel | econo ni eee ineaecoiee cere Te D2) llc earner ae 
IN ewe runs waco eerste terete ieee cars Eid legal eihiaare cos | Sestak post mR Oeae 4.50—5.55 
New, DrUnswicks(pleCewoOlk)int.curacsn mosis caries ele cise ciron ltteies eave Aa 6.89 5.50—9.05 
QUS DEC CeO ee Tree on oe cee aettrail| een era see eee 5.50 5.246.05 
@Quebecr(piece wore) mercer see erat ne oe tren lnicionie sate olla eine es oaneze 8.17 6.94—9 44 
Ontarion(pleceworks)ia. a. serie caret aeee eiteraieta victor evel| eu steonterelonerete llakitaee tuacorerctacese 8.43 6.73-10.09 
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by the workers in addition to their board 
and lodging. In the column headed, 
“Without Board”, gross amounts are shown, 
and the value of such board is deducted by 
the employer from these amounts. The 


of contract piece workers do not, of 
course, include overtime or other premium 
payments. 

Average daily rates or straight time 
earnings in British Columbia (Coastal) 


average daily values of board are as follows: 
Nova Scotia, $.70-1.25 per day; New Bruns- 
wick, $.70-1.05; Quebec, $1.00-1.25, with 
most firms reporting $1.05; and Ontario, 
$.70-1.50 (mostly $1.20). 

Board values as indicated above should 
be added to rates shown in column headed, 
“With Board”, when comparing these rates 
with those in other industries. Harnings 


Logging are set forth in Table III. The 
survey date for this industry is the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Lodging, 
but not board, except for cooks, is supplied 
in addition to the rates shown. The aver- 
age daily earnings of fallers and buckers on 
piece work ($20.06) are almost double the 
rate for daily paid workers. 


TABLE TiI.—_AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN THE 
COASTAL AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, OCTOBER 1948 


Nots.—Averages shown are for time rates unless otherwise designated. 























Average Range of 
Occupation Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 

IS OOWAUI SME Neri ss seat ene bes Secser span oe octane eee aye Pa ceed oar pete eee eee 10.51 10.12—11. 22 
Bw Cooks and Hltn ies. payee eee ie eee wea tee eerie oct eer aan ees 8.65 (1) 
Chasers airy Ryman tae oath Oe ae cis Ate, i bier chien et Apt eu nd med ee ee 10.28 (4) 
@hokerimen x ecgern ney tien ele cy cet ale, eee oc aes Aer Re ne 9.88 (4) 
Cooks....... ERT theca sO RSne Sieg eet its era sega RCoe aie eee een te ae ahem 11.25(2) 8.90—12.05 
Donkey, HNSINCCRS pee cen caaedstssos eek Te ee poe ee 11.98 11.60—13.22 
Hallersandesuckens-: Sam aan. meet eee mein hey at pe Sane see 11.50 (4) 
allerspand 1c hers] (piece wOLlks) kerpst emia ae ee cette mere en mies 20.06 17.70—22.21 
BOREL S Site tea Soke ee Sree A Pte ne ele oy De net hey ae ee a enahie ae ee 10.36 (4) 
Hocomotive: Engineers... - he ten. oe nee eee 11.89 11,68—11.92 
Locomotive Firemen and Brakemen... 9.59 9.40—10.32 
GUIS eIMgASMMPETSa.0 1/42 sais e eek ees 11.06 (4) 
Roadmen and Swampers............ 9.57 9.40—9.88 
SE CEO CHa nee Cee eames ea skeen ope Bn iy eae nee ee A on 9.14 8.84—9. 64 
Signa lime nde stares cha toed ie kh eRe, Saver ak, nak ie demnpen Wee te 9-32 (4) 





(1) Predominant rate. 
(2) With board. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The seasonal peak of unemployment was reached during 
February. Approximately 212,000 men and 53,000 women 
were registered for work at the Employment Service. 
Employment conditions this winter were somewhat less 
favourable than in the previous year. Seasonal unemploy- 
ment, however, had already begun to give way in most 
regions by the end of the month. Apart from the seasonal 
aspect, employers looked forward to continued high employ- 
ment levels throughout the first half of 1949, according to a 
recent survey undertaken by the Department of Labour. 


Unemployment rose to its seasonal peak 
during February. Inactivity prevailed in 
most seasonal industries and, while lay-offs 
were relatively small, very few openings 
were available for the large number of 
workers released in January. A surplus 
developed among unskilled workers, partic- 
ularly, and among skilled and semi-skilled 
construction, lumber products and trans- 
portation workers. By February 24, 
unplaced applicants at employment offices 
had reached a peak of 265,000. During the 
seasonal slack, an average of 76 per cent 
of all applicants filed claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance; of these claims, 80 per cent 
were entitled to benefits. 

The seasonal decline this winter had had 
a more severe effect on employment than 
in the previous year. Unplaced applicants 
at their peak in 1949 were 64,000 higher 
than at the same period in 1948. However, 
it should be taken into consideration that 
more workers were registering at employ- 
ment offices this year because of the 
advantages of unemployment insurance. It 
was estimated that six per cent more of 
the labour force, or about 300,000 workers, 
were brought under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1948. In addition, many 
more insured persons were now in the 
position to qualify for benefits. 

Extreme weather conditions this year had 
been a disrupting factor, particularly in 
the Prairie provinces and British Columbia, 
where more than the usual amount of 
outside work had to be discontinued. 
Unfavourable market conditions in a few 
industries such as logging, lumber products 
and shipbuilding had also developed during 
this period, and the release of workers from 
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these industries had aggravated the seasonal 
unemployment problem. British Columbia 
particularly was affected by a combination 
of these factors. However, by the end of 
February, improvement was noticeable both 
in British Columbia and in Canada as a 
whole. 

A forecast of employment designed to 
show cyclical rather than seasonal move- 
ments, prepared by the Department of 
Labour on the basis of information received 
from leading employers throughout Canada, 
anticipated a continued, though modified, 
rate of expansion during the first six months 
of 1949. A wide variance was expected in 
the expansion rate between the various 
industries. Manufacturing employment was 
expected to show only a minor gain. This, 
however, was due to the expected sharp 
declines in food processing, sawmill, and 
shipbuilding employment; at least 17 other 
industry groups envisaged employment 
gains. Communications (telephones), min- 
ing and electric power industries were 
expected to show yearly advances of 
approximately 10 per cent at July 1. 
According, to the forecast, retail trade 
employment will be maintained at much the 
same level as in 1948. 


Industrial Analysis 


Employment operations in agriculture 
continued slack during February. Farmers 
began placing orders for help at employ- 
ment offices, but hirings, in most cases, 
were being deferred until April. Immigra- 
tion to agriculture also was soon to in- 
crease; the first group of Dutch families 
were scheduled to arrive in March while 
Displaced Persons were to enter in April. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Average 1939—100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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Primarily family units were expected to 
migrate to Canadian farms this year. 

Wages of farm help continued to increase 
during 1948, although less extensively than 
in 1947. Average wages of farm help 
(without board) totalled $104 a month 
at January 15, 1949, as compared with 
$100 at the same date in 1948 and $89 
in 1947. Diverse trends were apparent in 
the various provinces. In Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, the rate of 
increase was maintained to a much greater 
extent, while in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick a decline in wages occurred 
during 1948. The central provinces showed 
no appreciable change during the year. 

In the mining industry during February, 
a settlement was reached among the coal 
operators and 9,000 coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia, which granted an 
increase of 10 cents per ton to the miners’ 
welfare fund. No wage increase was con- 
tained in the agreement. The contract 
system of pay, however, was replaced by a 
straight day wage of $14.05. 

On February 11, some 5,300 asbestos 
workers in Quebec went on strike for higher 
wages. The union was requesting an in- 
crease of 15 cents per hour, to bring the 
average hourly rate to $1. 

Hiring activity was quiet throughout the 
industry during February, with almost all 
mines fully staffed. By the end of the 
month, however, orders for help were 
coming into employment offices, as oper- 
ators anticipated the withdrawal of farm 
workers and placed deferred orders for 
university students for summer operations. 


Activity began to pick up in the 
manufacturing industry as a whole during 
February. Rubber plants and automobile 
factories were calling back staff laid off 
in December and January. Men’s and 
women’s clothing industries were now in 
their busy season; employment well above 
the 1948 level was forecast for these indus- 
tries during the first half of 1949. Heavy 
industry for the most part was very active; 
a slight amount of additional hiring occurred 
in February. 

Food industries, particularly meat prod- 
ucts, continued seasonally slack, and a few 
lay-offs took place during February. Ship- 
building during the month showed both a 
seasonal and cyclical decline. Employment 
in sawmills and other lumber products 
industries continued to fall; export markets 
were still disrupted because of dollar 
shortages. 

The levelling off in the cost of living, 
accompanied by continued advances in 
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hourly earnings, enabled real weekly wages 
in the manufacturing industry to show 
steady gains during the last four months 
of 1948. At January 1, 1949, the preliminary 
index of real wages (1946100) stood at 
107-6. 

Unemployment was seasonally high in the 
construction industry during February. 
Extreme weather conditions in British 
Columbia and the Prairie provinces, espec- 
ially, had curtailed outside work this year. 
Total unplaced construction workers regis- 
tered at employment offices at the beginning 
of February had risen to 27,000 skilled and 
semi-skilled and 16,000 unskilled. The new 
construction season will open, however, as 
weather conditions improve and frost leaves 
the ground. 

A heavy construction program was 
being planned for the summer. Contracts 
awarded were holding up very well for the 
season, amounting to $19 million in value 
during February. This represented an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over the 1948 
comparative total. The carry-over of 
residential building exceeded that of the 
previous year, with 56,500 dwelling units 
under construction at the beginning of 1949 
as compared with 42,200 one year before. 
Less industrial building was anticipated in 
1949, but institutional, commercial, and 
highway construction were expected to 
exceed their previous high levels. 


Sales were seasonally low in trade estab- 
lishments during February. Winter weather 
conditions discouraged shopping, especially 
in the Prairie provinces and_ British 
Columbia. Purchasing power had _ also 
fallen because of increased unemployment. 
This was counteracted to some extent 
by stock-clearing sales in many lines. 
Employers were placing greater emphasis 
on promotional work and Executive and 
Professional offices of the Employment 
Service reported that qualified salesmen 
were in increasing demand. 

For the time of year, dollar value of 
sales compared favourably with 1948. A 
report on department store sales for Feb- 
ruary indicated that sales were 10 per cent 
above the previous year’s level. Much, if 
not all, of this gain was accounted for by 
price increases. 


More workers were available for employ- 
ment in the service industries this year than 
at any time in the past seven years. Most 
hotels and restaurants throughout Canada 
reported adequate staffs during February. 
Replacement needs were fairly numerous 
during the month but sufficient help was 
available to meet requirements. Employers 
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were, however, more selective in their 
hiring and inexperienced help was difficult 
to place. 

The first noticeable easing of demand for 
domestics since the early years of the war 
appeared this winter. Many cities reported 
the supply of day workers for housework 
now exceeded demand. Many married 
women had currently entered this field 
of work because of high living costs. 
Domestics for permanent work were still 
needed although, even here, openings at 
the prevailing wages were fewer. Since the 
beginning of the group movement of immi- 
grants, approximately 6,400 Displaced Per- 
sons had been absorbed into domestic work. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment operations in the Maritime 
region were generally quiet during Feb- 
ruary but plans for increased activity were 
taking shape. Construction work during 
the month was confined chiefly to com- 
pletions and interior finishing but mild 
weather had enabled good progress to be 
made. The current high level of contracts 
awarded assured a heavy building program 
for this year. 

Employment changes in manufacturing 
were diversified during February. Ship 
repair yards were active and several new 
contracts were anticipated shortly. Heavy 
iron manufacturing plants were busy, 
although a temporary lay-off occurred in 
the main steel plant. Steady operations 
were reported in textile mills and shoe 
factories. 

Coal mines in most areas were working 
steadily but because of the decline in 
orders, hours of work may be reduced 
accordingly. Unions amd operators had 
agreed to an extension of the existing 
collective agreement until points of dissen- 
sion on the new contract could be settled. 
Logging operations were at a standstill in 
most areas until spring drives began, and 
many woodsmen were temporarily unem- 
ployed. After the spring drives, any 
labour surplus in logging will be absorbed 
into sawmill employment. 


Seasonal inactivity continued in the 
Quebec region during February. General 
unemployment showed no appreciable gain 
during February, although a strike in the 
asbestos mines temporarily increased the 
number of jobless by 5,000. Construction 
was at its lowest level, but hiring was 
expected to begin shortly. 

Manufacturing employment was stable, 
and no change was expected throughout 
March. Several plants, however, had laid 
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off workers temporarily to adjust produc- 
tion schedules to changing market condi- 
tions. More cautious buying was in 
evidence and manufacturers reported the 
need for greater sales efforts. Clothing 
manufacturers were busy and good spring 
bookings were reported. Pulp and paper 
mill employment continued at a high level. 
Operations at tanneries and shoe manu- 
facturers were still well below capacity, 
however, and furniture factories felt the 
effects of some slackening of demand. 

In the logging industry, 85 per cent of 
hauling was completed by the end of 
February, despite the scarcity of snow for 
roads in southern areas. A shortage of 
water for the river drives may develop 
because of this year’s comparatively light 
snowfalls and, as a result, drives may be 
shorter and more concentrated, with more 
than the usual number of workers employed. 


The Ontario region was the first of the 
five regions to indicate improved employ- 
ment conditions this year. By mid- 
February, seasonal unemployment had 
begun to decline. Industrial firms were 
taking on staff, but most hiring during 
February consisted of re-calling of staff laid 
off in December and January. Mild 
weather had been particularly beneficial to 
general outside work, although the usual 
amount of snow removal jobs had not 
materialized this year. 


Continued mild weather had created an 
earlier than usual interest in spring help 
for farming operations. A lively demand 
existed for Displaced Persons and Dutch 
farmers. Labour shortages were again fore- 
seen for the coming season, particularly in 
view of the many contracts of Displaced 


Persons expiring this spring or early 
summer. 
Greater activity was evident in the 


manufacturing industry during February. 
Most of the automobile workers in Oshawa 
were now back at work while re-hiring was 
under way in Windsor. A slight amount of 
hiring was undertaken by heavy industry 
during February, but steel shortages pre- 
vented expansion in some firms. Employers 
were increasingly selective and continued to 
weed out inefficient staff. Radio manufac- 
turing had picked up; a few workers were 
taken on during the month and further 
expansion was being contemplated. 

Winter weather still prevailed in the 
Prairie region during February but the 
unemployment peak appeared to have 
been passed by the end of the month. 
Many loggers will be released during March 
when hauling operations will near comple- 


tion but few will reach the labour market; 
most workers will return immediately to 
their usual summer jobs. 

Agriculture was quiet during February 
but advance orders for spring help were 
being placed at employment offices. No 
serious shortage of farm help was expected 
in the 1949 season. Farm machinery was 
considerably more plentiful this year and 
the trend toward greater mechanization and 
less labour was expected to continue. 

An active prospecting season, to begin 
shortly after the spring breakup, was now 
in preparation. Iron mines were working 
steadily throughout the winter with skilled 
help still in demand; additional workers 
will be required as soon as present plans 
for exploration work in the area get under 
way. Large stockpiles of ore had accum- 
ulated and shipment will begin as naviga- 
tion re-opens on the Great Lakes. 


The employment situation in the Pacific 
region began to improve toward the end 
of February, as weather became milder and 
the supply of hydro power returned to 
normal. Workers were being re-hired and 
the labour surplus had begun to decline. 
Nevertheless, the number unemployed was 
still well above the previous year’s level. 

As warm weather and rain melted the 
heavy snow, logging crews were steadily 
recalled. Nearly all major operations were 
expected to be active in March. Declines 
in sawmill production during the severe 
winter spell and prospects of higher prices 
in the United States market had tended 
to stabilize lumber prices; accordingly saw- 


mill activity had begun to pick up. The 
shingle industry also showed signs of 
recovery. 


Construction was at a standstill in the 
first part of February because of cold 
weather and the accumulation of snow. 
Re-employment was beginning at the end of 
the month and the surplus of construction 
workers will rapidly disappear if good 
weather continues. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the latter part of February, it was 
apparent in Employment Service opera- 
tions that the seasonal low in employment 
had been passed. The break started about 
the middle of February, when unfilled 
vacancies first began to rise. Two weeks 
later, the number of unplaced applicants 
dropped by 3,000. Recovery started in the 
industrial centres and spread to areas 
favoured with milder weather. By the last 
week in February, many towns and cities 
throughout. Canada had _ reached their 
seasonal turning-point. 


At the low of seasonal activity (Feb- 
ruary 24), 212,000 men and 53,000 women 
were registered for work at employment 
offices. In 1948 at that time, 156,000 men 
and 45,000 women were unplaced, indicating 
an overall increase of 64,000 during the 
year. This rise concurred with a jump in 
claims for unemployment insurance. In 
fact, applicants not claiming unemployment 
insurance, were fewer in number than in 
1948 and currently accounted for only 23 
per cent of the unplaced. Unemployment 
imsurance benefits were received by 211,000 
persons during February as against 138,000 
in the same month of 1948. Greater 
activity in the unemployment insurance 
field was partially brought about by an 
increase In coverage; approximately 300,000 
persons, or an additional 6 per cent of the 
labour force, were brought under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in 1948. The 
number of persons who could qualify for 
benefits had greatly increased also, either 
because contributions had been built up or 
because they were now able to meet the 
other statutory requirements. 

Placement operations at employment 
offices were exceptionally slack during 
February. Relatively few workers were laid 
off either for seasonal or other reasons, and 
immigration dropped. Registration of new 
applicants tapered off accordingly, and only 
8,000 unplaced applicants were added during 
February, as against 70,000 in January. 
Conditions characteristic of an unfavourable 
labour market prevailed during most of the 
month: job openings narrowed down largely 
to those for skilled tradesmen; surpluses 
of workers grew, especially among the 
unskilled and semi-skilled; youths and older 
workers were particularly difficult to place; 
employers specified single women only; 
hiring qualifications regarding experience 
and education became more stringent; 
labour turnover declined. 

It might be of interest to point out that 
employment changes among women workers 
did not always follow the general pattern. 
For example, the seasonal influx was con- 
siderably smaller among women workers, 
both numerically and proportionately. Also, 
an appreciably smaller proportion of 
unplaced women were insured, claiming, or 
receiving benefits. Another distinct char- 
acteristic of the female employment market 
was the shortage of workers which still 
existed in many fields. Stenographers and 
domestics, as well as many professional 
women for nursing, dietitics, and teaching 
were needed in almost every city across 
Canada. 
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Executive and Professional offices, how- 
ever, were busy at this time with the work 
of finding jobs for university students who 
will be graduating or seeking summer jobs 
when the school year ends. A peak of 
15,000 persons were expected to graduate 
from Canadian universities this year. In 
addition, probably 35,000 students will be 
looking for summer work. Already many 
had arranged for their future employment, 
either through the Employment Service or 
on their own. 

Through letters sent to prospective 
employers, the Employment Service had 
uncovered 10,000 jobs (3,000 for graduates 
and 7,000 for under-graduates) by the 
middle of February; already most of these 
openings have been filled. Another 6,500 


Unemployment in Canada 
as Reported by Trade Unions, 


Average unemployment in trade unions 
in 1948 rose to 2-2 per cent from 1-3 per 
cent in the previous year. The latest 
percentage was the highest since the 2-2 
recorded in 1942. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from local trade union 
branches throughout the country. These 
reports show the number of members in 
good standing, excluding retired or pen- 
sioned members, and the number of 
members totally unemployed at the end of 
each quarter. A person is recorded as 
unemployed only when he is idle because 


jobs were available in the Civil Service 
and the Armed Services. Local employ- 
ment offices were to join the Executive and 
Professional offices in the job of personally 
contacting approximately 8,000 employers 


. during March. 


Placement work in this field to date 
appeared to be slightly more advanced than 
at the same time in 1948. This was 
partially due to improved organization of 
the campaign, although it also reflected the 
favourable response of employers this year. 
The job outlook for most graduates this 
year appeared good although temporary 
difficulties may arise in placing the large 
number of graduates in the Prairies and 
Maritimes, and those from the faculty of 
agriculture. 
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of economic causes. Union members idle 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, are 
not considered as unemployed. Reviews of 
trade union unemployment at the end of 
each quarter have appeared in the Lasour 
GazettE for March, June, September and 
December respectively. The statement for 
the last quarter of 1948, with comparative 
figures for earlier years, was included in the 
March, 1949, issue. ; 

During 1948, quarterly reports were 
received from an average of 2,558 locals 
with an average combined membership of 
512,925. In the previous year an average 
of 2,476 locals reported and the average 
combined membership was 474,663. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY INDUSTRIES 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 159-6 to 159-5 
between January 3 and February 1, 1949. 
A drop in the food index from 202-2 to 
200-4 overbalanced increases for fuel and 
light, home furnishings and services, and 
miscellaneous items. Egg prices again 
moved sharply lower, while meats and 
shortening were also down. Citrus fruits 
advanced, with other foods showing little 
change. Firmness in coal and coke moved 
the fuel and light series up from 130-0 to 
130-8. Home furnishings and services also 
gained 0-8 to 167:8. There was a rise in 
miscellaneous items from 126-6 to 128-1 
as tobacco, cigars, and theatre admissions 
showed some increases. The clothing index 
dropped fractionally from 181-9 to 181-8. 
There was no February re-calculation of the 
rent index which remained at 121-7, 

The February, 1949, cost-of-living index 
was 58:2 per cent above the August, 1939, 
level. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living index changes 
between January and February, 1949, were 
divergent. At most centres food prices were 
lower, while in contrast miscellaneous items 
were higher, notably tobacco, cigars and 
theatre admissions. Home furnishings and 
services advanced moderately while clothing 
prices averaged lower in most cities. Fuel 
costs were up slightly in three centres. 
Composite city indexes were unchanged 
between January 3 and February 1 for 
Saint John at 156°2; Saskatoon at 162-0 
and Vancouver at 160-8. Index declines 
included Toronto, down 0:3 to 154-7, 
Halifax 0-2 to 152-1 and Edmonton 0-1 to 
154-4. Increases were noted for Winnipeg 
which rose 0:4 to 153-8, while the Montreal 
series gained 0-1 to 162.4. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1949 


Wholesale prices recorded a further shght 
decline between December and January, the 
general index receding 0-2 to 159°3 (base 
1926=100). Losses were confined to the 
animal, vegetable and wood _ products 
groups. A drop of 3-0 points to 173-0 in 
animal products reflected lower quotations 
for livestock, furs, fish and eggs. Vegetable 
products moved down 0-9 to 138-4 when 
recessions in barley, oats, vegetable oils and 
lemons outweighed moderate increases in 
potatoes. Similarly wood, wood products 
and paper weakened 0-9 to 191-3 due to an 
easier price tone for newsprint, wood pulp 
and cedar shingles. The remaining five 
component indexes recorded gains. Iron 
and its products rose 3:5 points to 170-6 
supported by higher prices for rolling mill 
products, hardware and wire. In the non- 
ferrous series a gain of 2-5 to 166-0 was 
due to a firmer tone for lead, zine and 
aluminium. Chemical products moved from 
129.1 to 130.4 when higher prices for hydro- 
chloric acid, soda ash, dyeing materials and 


shellac overbalanced declines in wood 
alcohol and tartaric acid. A gain of 0-7 
to 162-7 in fibres, textiles and textile 


products reflected strength in cotton knit 
goods and worsted and woollen cloth. These 
outweighed weakness in jute bag prices. 
Higher prices for coal, salt, sulphur, lime 
and asbestos moved the non-metallic 
minerals group up 0-4 to 138.0. 

Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
declined again in January. Weakness was 
centred in animal products, a drop of 2:3 
points to 184-0 in this series being due to 
an easier tone for livestock and eggs. 
Hides and skins were slightly firmer. Field 
products rose 0:3 to 116-8, when advances 
in potatoes more than offset lower quota- 
tions for onions and hay. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 
Canada, February, 1949 


The number of work stoppages arising 
from disputes between employers and 
workers during February, 1949, showed a 
decrease of one as compared with January, 
1949, but the number of workers involved 
and the time loss increased sharply. How- 
ever, the time lost in February, 1949, was 


only half that for February, 1948. Pre- 
liminary figures show nine strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 7,235 


workers, with a time loss of 71,732 man- 
working days, as compared with 10 strikes 
in January, 1949, with 1,811 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 9,700 days. In 
February, 1948, there were 14 strikes, 
involving 11,058 workers, with a time loss 
of 140,130 days. 

About 80 per cent of the time lost during 
February, 1949, was caused by a strike of 
some 4,550 asbestos miners and mill- 
workers in various centres in Quebec. Three 
strikes, involving knitting factory workers at 
Paris, Ont., rubber footwear factory workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., and chemical factory 
workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., were 
responsible for 17 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month. 

For the first two months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 16 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 8,522 workers, with a 
time loss of 81,432 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 27 
strikes, with 14,587 workers involved and a 
time loss of 275,965 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada the time lost in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, amounted to 0-09 per cent of 


the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0-01 per cent in January, 1949; 0-17 
per cent in February, 1948; 0-05 per cent 
for the first two months of 1949; and 0-17 
per cent for the first two months of 1948. 

Of the nine strikes recorded for February, 
1949, three resulted in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employers, one was a 
compromise settlement and one was indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
two strikes were recorded as unterminated, 
namely: asbestos miners and mill-workers 
at Asbestos, Black Lake, Coleraine, and 
Thetford Mines, P.Q., and knitting factory 
workers at Paris, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no_ longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; costume jewellery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948; 
and seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, June 6, 1948. 





* Ges. Tables G-1 and G2, 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review, 
issued as a supplement to the Lanour 
Gazette for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as is possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


31329—8 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1948, was 90 and 17 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 107 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 12,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 30,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 90 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, six, 
directly involving 200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 27, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 500 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
19, directly involving 2,300 workers, on ques- 
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tions respecting the employment of partic- 
ular classes or persons; 30, directly involvy- 
ing 1,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and two, 
directly involving 600 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. One stoppage, 
directly involving 100 workers, was in sup- 
port of workers involved in another dispute. 

The total number of stoppages of work 
due to industrial disputes in the United 
Kingdom, reported as having begun in 1948, 
was 1,758. The total number of workers 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year (including those which began in 
1947 and extended into 1948) was 423,000. 
The aggregate number of working days lost 
in 1948 through all stoppages in progress 


during the year was approximately 1,944,000. 
The figures for 1948 are preliminary. This 
compares with 1,721 stoppages in 1947, 
involving 623,000 workers, with a loss of 
2,433,000 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1949, 
show 225 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 70,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
800,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
December, 1948, are 125 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 40,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 600,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1948* 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during the 
calendar year 1948, decreased to 1,350 from 
1,475 in the previous year. The final figure 
for 1947 includes 35 not previously reported. 
The total number of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 371,245 
in 1947 to 418,185 in 1948. 

The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of or arising from their employment. 
Also included are fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial accidents appear in the Lasour GAZETTE 
quarterly. 

The annual totals were compiled from 
reports received from provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, and the Ontario Chief 
Factory Inspector. Also included were the 
reports submitted by Lasour Gazerrp corre- 
spondents in several Canadian industrial 
centres. 

Press reports served mainly to supple- 
ment official information and were included 
only after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. The record on accidents in agriculture 
was compiled from such reports. Although 
it is not known to what extent agricultural 
accidents are covered, the record is con- 
sidered fairly complete. 

Eighteen industrial accidents which caused 
the deaths of three or more persons in each 
case were reported to the Department in 
1948. On February 28, the collision of a 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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snowplough and a yard engine at Hanna, 
Alberta, resulted in the deaths of an 
engineer, a snowplough foreman and four 
sectionmen. On February 7, the fishing 
boat Amaryls foundered in a gale off 
Scarlet Point, British Columbia, with a loss 
of the Captain, the second engineer and the 
cook. On February 17, the fishing boat 
Lows Todd foundered in Wright Sound, 
British Columbia, as the result of a fire on 
board; the Captain and two crew members 
lost their lives. 

Three miners were killed at Britannia, 
British Columbia, when a slab of rock fell 
on them while they were engaged in drilling 
operations on January 380. On February 18, 
two linemen and a clerk were killed when 
the truck in which they were riding was 
struck by a train at Crabtree Mills, Quebec. 
At Ashcroft, British Columbia, on February 
23, a locomotive toppled over after hitting 
a rock slide; the engineer, the fireman and 
a trainman were killed. 

On April 27 three men were suffocated by 
shifting clay in a sewer excavation at 
Mimico, Ontario. Three railwaymen were 
killed on May 26, at Lundbreck, Alberta, 
where due to a bridge wash-out, an engine 
crashed into a creek. 

Five riggers were drowned on July 22 in 
the Ottawa River, Ontario, when a section 
of a bridge fell into the river. Three 
seamen shipping out from Quebec were 
drowned in France on July 24 when their 
boat was swamped.t On July 30, five men 





t Accidents to seamen occurring outside of 
Canada are listed under the province from 
which craft were operated. 


were drowned at Cap aux Oies, Quebec, 
when their lifeboat sank. The capsizing of 
boats were responsible for the deaths of 
four fire fighters on August 8 in the 
Wanapitei River, Ontario, and the drowning 
of five woodsmen in Gibson’s Lake, New 
Brunswick, on September 16. 

On October 9, an engineer, fireman and 
trainman were killed at Mattawa, Ontario, 
when a coupling failed and cars ran down 
a grade striking the engine on a ballast 
train. Three seamen were drowned in 
British Columbia coastal waters on Novem- 
ber 16, when their craft was shipwrecked. 
On December 1 three crew members of a 
fishing vessel were asphyxiated by the 
fumes of an auxiliary engine at Port 
Alberni, British Columbia. A train struck 
a truck at Laprairie, Quebec, on December 
27 and three argicultural workers were 
killed. 


Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-1) indicates that the largest 
number, 397, came under the category of 
“moving trains, vehicles, etc.” Automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements 
caused 174 fatalities. 

Industrial diseases strain, etc., were 
responsible for 156 of the 210 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group, “other 
causes”. Falls of persons resulted in 221 
fatalities while falling objects caused 214 of 
which 83 were in logging. Dangerous sub- 
stances caused 157 deaths including 59 
resulting from electrocution. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in 1948 was recorded in Ontario with 488. 
Of these, 125 occurred in manufacturing, 86 
in transportation and 72 in construction. In 
British Columbia 271 fatalities were 
recorded including 72 in logging and 52 in 
mining. The third largest number, 255, was 
that for Quebec. 


Fatalities by Industries 


Table H-4 includes an analysis of fatalities 
by industries and months and the number 
of fatalities in each industry expressed as 
a percentage of the grand total. The latest 
available census figures of persons employed 
in the various industries are also given, 
which although they are not, in any case, 
for the year under review, are included to 
provide an approximate indication of the 
relative frequency of accidents from indus- 
try to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,350 
industrial fatalities in 1948 was in manu- 
facturing with 19-4; the percentage was 
18-0 in the previous year. Transportation 
and public utilities accounted for 18-1 per 
cent in comparison to 19-6 in 1947. 

The percentage in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying rose to 14:1 from 
12-9 per cent in 1947. In logging, the 
percentage decreased from 13-0 in 1947 to 
12:0 in 1948 while in construction it in- 
creased from 11-5 to 12-8 in the same 
period. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA™ 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LaBour GaAZzErTn. 


Accident Prevention 

1. INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orrice. Draft 
Model Code of Safety Regulations for 
Factories. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 434. 


31329—83 


2. Unirep States Bureau or Lasor 
Sranparps. Butch Looks to You; You 
Supervisors Know Safety Speeds Produc- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 18. 

3. Woop, Ricuarp H. The Joint Safety 
Program of The Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany and Local 666 Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO., by Richard H. Wood and 
John J. Pearce Jr. New Jersey, Rutgers 
University, 1948. Pp. 47. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


4. Ecxerman, A. C. An Analysis of 
Grievances and Aggrieved Employees in a 





* List No. 14, February 28, 1949. 
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Machine Shop and Foundry. (In Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1948, v. 32, No. 3, 
pp. 255-269.) 

5. FeperaAL MeEpiatioN AND CONCILIATION 
Service. Ist Annual Report; For Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1948. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 68. 


Collective Bargaining 


6. Narionat PLrannine Association. The 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company and 
The International Chemical Workers 
Union; A Case Study by Douglas McGregor 
and Joseph N. Scanlon. Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 88. 

7. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Hickey-Freeman Company and Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; A 
Case Study by Donald B. Strauss. Wash- 
ington, 1949. Pp. 87. 

8. NationaL PLANNING AssocIATION. The 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America; A Case Study by 
Frederick H. Harbison and King Carr. 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 64. 


9. Wetss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions. (Preliminary Draft.) Wash- 
ington, 1948. 4 pamphlets. 

Management Prerogatives. Pp. 43. 

Safety, Health, and Sanitation Clauses. 
Pp. 41. 

Seniority Provisions. Pp. 78. 

Union Rights, Activities, and Responsi- 
bilities. Pp. 32. 

10. Wuiss, ABranHAamM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
(US. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins.) 

No. 908-6: Leave of Absence; Military 
Service Leave. Pp. 88. 

No. 908-7: Promotion, Transfer, and 
Assignment; Lay-off, Work- 


Sharing, and Re-employ- 
ment. Pp. 99. 

No. 908-8: General Wage Provisions. 
Pp. 97. 


11. Wotman, Leo. Industry-Wide Bar- 
gaining. New York, The Formation for 
Economic Education, Irvington-On-Hudson, 
1948. Pp. 63. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


12. Asu, P. The Reliability of Job 
Evaluation Rankings. (In Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1948, v. 32, No. 3, 
pp. 313-320.) 

13. AusTRALIA. DeparTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 
Division. The Financial Effects of Labour 
Turnover. Melbourne, 1948. Pp. 25. 
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14. Unrrep AuToMoBILE WorkERS TIME 
Srupy AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
UAW-CIO Looks at Time Study; A Guide 
for Union Negotiators in Plants where Time 
Study Methods are Used. Detroit, Mich- 
igan, 1947. Pp. 31. 

15. Ruruerrorp, Joann G. Quality Con- 
trol in Industry. New York, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1948. Pp. 201. 


Employee Morale 


16. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Worker Morale and Productivity. New 
York, 1948. Pp. 38. 


17. Kurr, W. A. On the Validity and 
Reliability of the Job Satisfaction Tear 
Ballot. (In Journal of Applied Psychology, 
June, 1948, v. 32, No. 3, p. 275-281.) 


18. Matmpere, A. O. Building Industrial 


Morale Through Human Relations. New 
York, Bronxville, 1947. Pp. 31. 
Employees—Training 

19. CanapA. DepaARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


Apprenticeship in Canada. 
Printer, 1949. Pp. 62. 


20. SHANK, Donatp J. Educational Work- 
Training with Management, Labor, and 
Government, by Donald J. Shank and 
Kathryn E. Ranck. Cornell University, 
1948. Pp. 24. 


21. Saanx, Donato J. Work Training 
for College Students in Industrial and 
Labor Relations, by Donald J. Shank and 
Kathryn E. Ranck. Cornell University, 
1948. Pp. 30. 


Ottawa, King’s 


Industrial Relations 


22. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Labor-Management Cooperation for In- 


creased Productivity. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 48. 
23. Quepec (Ciry) Universiti Lavat. 


DhPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. 
Formes De Collaboration Patronale- 
Ouvriére. Quebec, 1948. Pp. 186. 


24. Unirep States Concress. Joint Com- 
MITTEE ON LaBor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 
Labor - Management Relations — Report. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 110. 


25. Unirep States Concress. Jornt Com- 
MITTEE ON LaABpor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 
Labor-Management Relations—W elfare 
Funds. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 61. 


Industry 


26. CANADIAN FouNpERS’ AND MaetAL 
Trapes’ AssocraTion. The Foundry Indus- 
try. Toronto, 1948. Pp. 93. 


27. Great Britain. Boarp or TRADE. 
Distribution of Industry. London, H.MS.0., 
1948. Pp. 52. 


28. Unireo States Muwnirions Boarp. 
Miltary Procurement; A Guide for Joint 
Industry-Military Procurement Planning. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 46. 


29. Wotr, Howarp. The Story of Scrap 
Rubber. Akron, Ohio, A. Schulman Ince., 
1943. Pp. 112. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. Forrester, Ray. The Jurisdiction of 
Federal Courts in Labor Disputes. (In Law 
and Contemporary Problems, v. 13, No. 1 
Winter, 1948. Pp. 114-131.) 


31. Sanacan, Geratp D. Labour Rela- 
tions Canada—1948; A Handbook of 
Labour Laws of the Dominion and Prov- 


inces. Toronto, Richard De Boo, 1948. 
Pp. 284. 

32. UniTED States Bureau or Lasor 
STANDARDS. Federal Labor Laws and 


Agencies; A Layman’s Guide. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 94. 


Labour Organization 


33. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF GEN- 
ERAL Factory Workers. Report of the 
Seventh Ordinary Congress; At Rigsdagens 
Faellessal of the Parliament Building in 
Copenhagen, on 20 and 21 May, 1947. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 














oF 


























1949 1948 1946 1944 1939 
— Feb. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
et ee ee ee ee 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force(1). 4.964 4,934 4,498 t t 

Employed(!).........+- 4,858 4, 847 4,326 tT i 
Male (1) sacar tontheule tena ueenemerner 3,835 3,791 3,272 + t 
Temples). 2. cssas nai norsea bites «case Leecew 1,023 1,056 1,054 t t 

Pardiworlkkers (2). clea cae sissies ssiciernisicirssicisiaie/ee 3,441 3,334 2,919 Ti t 

Wnemaployed )icasaceas seri ciiraevenchis= seas 106 87 172 t t 

Index of employment(2) 197-3 193-7 168-2 185-7 108-1 

Unemployment in trade unions(’).............. TaN hacen anes 3-4 1-7 3-0 0-8 11-4 

ATATIN] STA LION Aanrarcrcisieteccctctetersvenctevererevoteinrelaeverayare INOitasemaccoeer 7,449 7,248 2,794 693 661 
PA dulariales sears lacie. biel aatiseran cele INGaleeeuonner 2, 884 2,986 1,210 157 160 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour incomes..3.66.0ce deers eek $000, 000)).....5.... 608 545 409 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings.................000- Se ete 41-03 36-28 29-92 30-10 t 

Average hourly earnings.................5-- 97-2 86-6 67-9 + t 

Average hours worked per week.............000-[seseeeeees 40-6 38-3 38-1 t t 

Average real weekly earnings, index(‘) 101-2 103-2 102-5 fli tT 

Nationa! Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants(5)........ ccc eee ee eee ee 000 256-7 186-7 142-4 183-8 + + 

Wmfilled!vacancies (5): cs (essleisscteisiers:scete:ececeretr ea 000 23-6 25-5 41-0 80-3 T T 

Placements, weekly average..............2005 OOO ae sareteinee 8-7 10-3 13-1 T t 

nemployment Insurance— 
_ Claims g aiotavaceiel sucta ries 01 avs ele le veisiaue versie wisielercicisstecere 197-7 144-1 94-5 113-4 6-2 ti 

Balance in fun coerce snie'elsieis clelereiaiie) slecars $000, 000}.......... 522-8 435-7 318-4 176-8 t 

Prices— 
Wholesale simdlex (6) \o-1cv;a1s «coven ate roye ese vornseinrovelttofedetovers||lototeroielevel rier 159-3 146-9 104-6 102-5 73-2 
Cost of living index(6)............. Sis tenefecaeieractoiane 159-5 159-6 148-3 119-9 119-0 101-0 
Production— 

Industrial production index().............. 178-9 178-0 160-1 204-1 102-0 
Mineral production index(§).. i ; 132-9 117-2 108-3 113-4 105-9 
Manufacturing index(®)i-caui sete otiaye oe tee ve [eieieisicis ciel 188-5 189-8 170-1 225-1 100-9 

Blectric pOWer............eseeeees 3, 697 3,754 3,429 3,529 2, 887 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded..........0.2200+% 72-8 34-2 27-4 8-8 7:3 
Dwelling units started.....c 0. scconst sss 000 3-1 1-7 t t t 
Completediawsc es loess siecle eee 6-8 3-7 67-3(8) t T 
Winder Constructions s....:c weiere ties. o sicte syste 52-9 40-2 t t tT 

PAS PON Se cs. ioaieen series sialasiers 183-1 160-0 143-7 132-1 57°7 

Steel ingots and castings 284-7 256-7 244-6 242-2 78 +2 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 100 112-4 129-3 159-6 90-3 69-9 

OMS ate aietalal slets/oejsiaiolesessisvals toreiovetere avelataete rate 324-8 568-9 477-6 941-0 262-9 

Plour production... si<tsieielsreiois:ersraieysis ore : 1-47 1-90 2-24 2-04 1-10 

ING WSDIMMU oreiiescrmisisteiniciss es store ereTereruereisteverss« 386-0 372-0 328-4 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers shipments. . 0-6 0-5 0-3 0-2 0-1 

Automobiles and trucks.... 13-9 16-7 8-5 13-7 14-8 

Oley aaresctsters ae taeraislsysicieets 309-0 273-4 238-5 256-6 410-9 

GC DDDOE sir onaits sis die dare e Hada Mamas 20-8 20-4 15-7 24-4 23-7 

diertraieracnee elileod oie etesestarealeceoboraiacontteveran 10:8 11-1 16-9 16-4 16-2 

ING GRO LS varrretator steneisicicctele se cclsic cite Sererovecte se 11-2 10-8 7-0 11-8 7:3 

Ce MEE a Caen ON yer a 21-9 17-2 20-7 24-7 15-3 

Coal is ERG ose HERE ga 1,85 1,396 1,155 1,621 1,178 

Distribution— 

Retailisalesindex; adjusted (6) cc ncy.rccvealerreraicieieeitell etic seceeisiee eiceeieiok ere 250-0 196-2 167-1 100-3 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8).............J..c..0000- 243-2 244-6 217-3 159-5 77-6 

Imports, excluding gold.......... Sanerves $000, 000].......... 223-8 206-1 140-3 126-4 43-7 

Exports, excluding gold............00.50+ $000, 000 205-0 237-0 235-4 189-1 242-0 70-1 

Railways— 

Revenue freight............. 000,000 ton mailes||..../o0..0 o¢ailsseceecies « 4,784 4,644 5,349 1871 
Car loadings, revenue freight(’?)...... OOVcarES |... cei cesie. 266-7 275-9 254-5 268-8 157-9 
Banking and Finance— 

@ommoniatocks) index (6)imtawisuueowieeee ne. [eben seer 114-3 107°5 123-5 81-5 93-8 

iPreterred stocks jindex \(6)) acc acceceranenien cm eenleecmmeneen 144-7 144-5 152-1 118-3 102-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(6)........5........-|oeseeeeee- 95-4 92-1 90-0 97-3 97-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts.....$000,000].......... 6, 929 6,491 5,991 4,512 2,512 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000,000).......... 2.054 1,891 1,174 1,037 792 

Money supply...... MsivYousiatelaleuloerrints fe Beis els $000,000).......... 4.162 3, 818 3,470} 3, 153(°) 1,370(9 } 

Circulating media in hands of public... ..$000,000].......... Tesi 1,094 1,027 990(9) 281(9) 

Deposits ae vetes see ener eto ate $000, 000).......... 3.031 2,725 2,443} 2, 163(9)| 1,089 (*) 








Notr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





included in the Cammdian Statistical Review issued by the 


{ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Foree survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948 
November 8, 1947 and November 17, 1945. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31. 


1948, 1947, 1945, 1943 and 1939 respectively. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(6) Base 1935-1939 =100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


(®) Year-end figures. 
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(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
(§) First of month. 


(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 















































Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
Amnual Average; 1920-245, 08.) snes conse csccn 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29..........0c..eccceeeecees 74, 447 37, 845 30,517 142, 309 
AmnualUAverares 1980=845. cc. cee ee cc acne ncn 12,695 12,145 LET, 35,957 
Amnual Average, 1935-8902... .ne.sokccscace cesar. 3,564 5,834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44.................00000000.. 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945 a @tally same seared orl es a 4,259 11,620 6, 843 22,722 
Eg he Eye RREAS oe E Lede Mee ARS ea ieee eae eee a ctey 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
7 
JANUAT yaar Rte re eee aE Ae ek Soe 809 1,443 508 2,760 
MCD IUALY Aer ey ee te ee cro iy ee. 831 1,257 489 QOL 
March AOE SS eRS era epee OCIS toe OTS Sree ce Slasteoe aston 6 947 1,212 513 2,672 
PARAL ey aac se her tee ich ee ene 2 1,295 509 2,916 
IME yet See ae ee ey Nine ee 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
LETS eee etre eee SRR eh PL OL ee Le. 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
Challiy sane rent Nac ot ao ee ae ee ee ee 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
RUTTER Re Moy ae am Sie nade POs ee Re ec ee a 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
Septem DeLee Re Ree ee delat es ew 3,739 2,851 1,339 7,229 
OCLODER oer iO ee oe ee Ly see 4, 264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
INO VGH DOT ec seere Oea baheene ee Hot ccro eee 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
IDECEmi er tee ee te ee oe ee re ern ee es 3,024 2,870 1, 645 7,539 
PING Ger LM erp et Pea tee So cohol cota: 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
BAU Ainy aero en A ee ay ee ot RC 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
by TU yeas cee eee tne ete ha tots a ENC Bae, 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
Vcr CS eae aye Rann Brey a eee een A ae 4,184 3,963 2,472 10, 619 
EAD EAC ee on ei eee ee SO oie x oe 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
oe ts id Eye MS rts ec cena ag! 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
TUNG eee Pee erro din rato de cocneeciee anc 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
e) liao rete eee eM OR ctr a ee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PATIOUIS sees ees ee ose aces Me se on eee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
Depbe ia DOr eer eA. eh ate ts Siete ape lee 4,383 4,755 2 Too 1 Sia 
OCHS DST yee eI cision ae 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
November ot eee re tac wither teuee ea 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
i) CCeMbe nee eel erm ne nae key Seine toe 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
OLA Arran e er ey tie. oie oe cise 52,986 45,191 27,237 125,414 
1949— 
PEANUT esd Poe, Re NS EARP rer RP 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
B.C. 
Month Maritimes] Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1O46=— Movants tikes caciaema 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8,647 ls 716 
OA —— Doth assess sere saie.aeiae cies: 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
SAIUAT Va ce er cree sisi 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
IRE OIUATN ere oe een eet eceaetre a 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Vici Oye wy Pty re ay hens see ocak 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
PA Teil ewan eeae, hase cae ats 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
IM aa ye eee nt he ie th ee PONE 31 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
DUNC eae ee eyo oo cosy a eben ce tae 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1200 15,320 
ULL Pace Meee tots cis tie oinccie erteie 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
FANIG ISU cee eiee Hite rere tetas weenie 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
Sepbemiber vera mkt ee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
CGO WOCIIe ee ts eee Reta se tees 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
IN OVEIDECT Meare tecit eis cae reese 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
WD Scemiben seater ee acces sane aes 371 2, 151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 
PSs Geli ereyasateke tore vesever sca fuera 4,558 24,687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
peer re babe sp cVeker sys isetaveleveidieiacs 211 1, 542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


See ee eee eee 
ee ———————————————ooooeeeeee=e=e=aeaeaq=q=oq=s=<=<~$S@oaqQqaaa——————OOOooooooeqoeeooeeeeee—EOENDoonDDDOa4—.——mno— 




















































Unskilled 4 Others 
Month Agri- and Skilled | Trading | Inclu- Total 
culture Semi- ding 
skilled Mining 
1946-——TMotallen.camrencsrtectoerstele sty teaets sc 1,069 1,226 2,582 2,429 2,248 9,554 
1 OAT ——Motaltas vation ste tas aistenaretersveleree’ 4,174 1,303 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
dniiimieassooaceccepodatocogoc oan 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
MOD TUATY Geis cise stare tieis eeeceiteter 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
IMB arr clay n oi cteternistersisiee ci ecnesoisrereiste aks 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
EN DOTANS 3 kara olelors cele aia, www winless ier state 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
IVES Voie. cicparsus aise reiciess eis tetate otefauretels 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
JUTIC Nantes Revel siereverasstechels @ o vatolsrere!asiliens 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
J Ulliy a omencees ee ectaiare sicteslenal steteoiarece ys 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PANIDUS Uetretcterictere sterile tele sini (eresenstar 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
DSP UST Der emremiy cere teletererrtetenercrs 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
OCtODER ice stereo euscsporeoretans 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOVEIM DEV ss fe aceite slave elayaieltee eeusie 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
IVS ESI SLA tereieisis ore cletere voreievcrata> 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
Motaliack Asien satsee ae 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
RJ ANUAT Vin trees eave kiss teens WAS, 427 801 243 276 2,884 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Communi-|(including| mentary | Total 
— Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, | ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
AGA G=S=JANUALY < sak csote sass, oisislits int lainlarn’g sels ale 39 140 17 104 95 13 409 
MODE UAED oe cots oo son sae tre west aravethanreraie 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Misi cite Pa eee Pe dacereiny wat cioty saretsiene 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
BA Dre tte cps ye'c ter tvo ree On acetate eye 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
IME GA IME ne tertieccites athe eels breadtertiers 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
PWN Greeters ee occ om oa ncn amas 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
DULY alee ace oe ave see atimanseriesieaee 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
PAUPUSE ers sor cance eine dace aber 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September Mmackynos series esa stvonke 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
MGbOb ers ye sertetie s aiswitios site eo) ote 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
INI OVOTR DER: 5d «wi atere kivahanel tle arasvigne: aayelt 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December.. 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January.. 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
February 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
March... 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
PA DTA A Pieisiarcrsiaror cious orev Ge eieiseaniove sions 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
INT SES PPR state, c stalSyaea anal evataferciénahe/stanapwe 41 172 31 129 112 16 500 
DUNO Me ence ccet cements 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
UNL VS arpa ctahe oussshh eters event okeiais aaa sie 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
GRUSUAE I, che irac sh axid tani ostalewapanemnce 51 179 39 135 116 if 536 
eptember seen weet wenicgden 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
MOlOD eres sa icatan occ onae ene 55 187 41 138 117 17 555 
INO VeMtber. ie sn: tes eae meeneaeaen 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
DScoembers ssaents choo aieinsee woes 57 189 31 141 116 17 551 
NG4S——I ANNUAL...) oe orc kaihoMatetieh ctadonn 53 187 30 140 118 vy 545 
IBIOONUATY: sat ecte nhc ise ercetennes 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
Mare aol ereveYatase) ave-a. Sleiaye charatelpattste «alee 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
PATA ter retete cette aera roche ar eammernetariane 44 195 33 142 120 cn 552 
IMA erate he soho thas Secs oer entero 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
MUNG ee debrwhets saree eeciner ie etna 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
Tullis sees Waray sorevscohie wresareatemte cate 2 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
PAO USTs: eciteisicaiadcee os Toletoerie otiatere 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
eptember jes smisesicw.ccsleisemaceteass 60 220 48 185 131 20 664 
OGtober act jecisacene veer cece eae 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November ics ccentnaoceserencrier 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
WM acenmibereves-creciotiehenciemeu saan 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE;C-1.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Sourcs: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, 19,704 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,049,190, and total payrolls of $84,085,622 


Neaeae60a70aoeooooowowo0onQnQn0nc=~=~_~<~<~— eee we 
Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit en Employment Payrolls 





Jan, 1)Dec.1\Jan, 1)Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1\Jan. 1,;Dec.1)Jan. 1 


























1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 
$ $ $ 

, (a) PRovIncEs 
Maritime Provinces 2) eee ete onc eee 34-87) 37-39] 32-44) 125-1] 129-8) 119-4] 199-6] 221-9] 177-4 
Prince Edward Tslind eas co see ee ae eee 33-05] 35-42) 29-51] 141-7) 145-8} 142-1] 216-3] 238-5] 199-4 
ING VE SCO Gis 3. a sitar beh ent ee a caer. 33-24) 37-05] 30-77] 121-0] 125-0] 106-3] 178-2] 205-2] 145-0 
INGW: Brunswick. Mi styeee oaths oh UeNe Anns 37°38} 38-00] 34-63] 131-4] 137-1] 139-5} 235-9] 250-1] 232-2 
Quechee rere eee a a ne ES 39-40] 40-44] 34-85] 126-1] 131-9] 125-4] 207-4] 222-7] 181-9 
Ontario ns crnnien cc eer eco Pe ee eee 42-55] 43-64] 37-10] 128-1] 130-4] 125-7] 201-0] 210-0] 172-0 
Prairie Provinces 42-05) 42-53) 37-04) 135-3] 141-0] 129-5] 214-8] 226-5] 181-2 
Manitoba 41-43] 41-76] 36-55) 129-4! 135-8] 125-3} 202-4] 214-0] 172-7 
Saskatchewan 40-60} 40-81) 36-50] 124-3} 131-1] 124-8} 194-6] 206-3] 176-0 
PAUL G bers seh eens See SN ett Ay ge 43-55] 44-37] 37-96] 150-1] 154-3] 138-3] 244-3] 256-0] 196-3 
British Columbian ets esse ah ce sare cece 42-85] 45-05] 39-05} 143-2] 152-8] 143-8] 215-5] 241-7] 197-1 
EEA G ALY OABE ie oP iA SA ae be are) AR 41-03] 42-23] 36-28] 129-2] 133-7] 126-9] 205-6] 219-0] 178-3 
Montreal : 39-96] 41-22) 34-57] 132-7) 136-5] 127-8] 206-7] 219-2] 172-3 
Quebec City. 34-16] 34-89] 29-73] 116-2] 122-5) 116-0] 187-9] 202-3] 163-5 
Toronto 41-86} 42-96) 37-09] 133-7] 134-6} 129-7) 208-6) 215-6] 179-7 
Ottawa cc cen sean caer cadres aeons cP ttrss oasis ieee 35-42) 35-86] 31-72] 134-3] 134-7] 123-1] 205-4] 208-6] 169-2 
Hamilton 44-38} 45-06] 38-13} 122-0] 125-1] 116-9] 197-3] 205-4] 162-3 
Windsor 48-73] 50-38] 37-88] 123-8] 125-7] 116-3) 162-1] 170-1] 118-2 
Winnipeg 37:61} 38-30] 33-47] 1384-5} 140-3] 130-4] 198-3] 210-7] 171-0 
Vancouver 41-39] 42-76] 36-53) 161-5] 166-7] 159-6] 251-2] 267-8! 219-4 
Halifax pialaj aia avatecelcisisiansty.e eipiclecavontelevaselnistoeiet ine 33:41] 34-12) 30-31] 133-3] 131-8] 133-7] 196-3] 198-2! 179-0 
Saint John 34-00} 34-32] 31-84] 135-6] 126-1] 145-0] 214-9] 201-8] 215-8 
Sherbrooke 33-21} 35-45] 27-84] 120-9} 122-4] 116-2] 191-3] 206-7] 155-5 
Three Rivers 39-34) 41-74) 35-90] 128-9] 134-7] 126-5} 195-5] 216-7] 175-3 
Tite hener—_WALATLOOs one acaoeceeert oon sbincee cent 38-80} 40-63] 34-80] 134-6] 135-4) 136-1] 230-3] 242-5! 209-1 
Mion One san een ts Cie dot Ae me Sole ae ae 38-33] 39-75) 34-49] 149-2] 151-2) 143-4] 224-7] 236-0} 194-4 
Fort William—Port Arthur: .acosc cess sacs ceulsese tee oe cos 43-88] 45-47) 39-06] 85-9} 89-4] 84-6] 142-0] 153-2] 124-0 
RUGS ec eee aaa toe or hon Ee eee 37-52) 36-78] 33-73) 137-9} 139-9] 132-4] 219-1] 217-9] 188-5 
SAS KALOOn Seen Fea ene a eon ie ce eee 35-75] 36-30] 32-86] 146-5} 152-5] 153-3] 238-2] 251-7] 229-3 
Al Ralvenmensraeet eaten a ere ei Oe ete 40-19} 40-89] 35-28] 140-2} 143-0) 134-9] 222-1] 230-6] 187-1 
SAMIONLON than eee lare Rene once cee en oe ore 37-91} 40-19] 33-61] 167-0} 176-3] 149-2] 254-0} 284-1] 206-1 
Wil CLOria Sohenae pest oe merase ate acne mia isin csi ielarsise arson 38-34] 40-00] 35-14) 145-6) 147-1] 157-0] 222-9] 234-8] 220-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Mantiiactirin gs. a Seseintesacs ce ana are eo a sees 42-32) 43-72) 36-31] 120-7} 123-8] 119-0] 196-8] 208-3] 166-6 
DinrablsGoodsh ss catoe esse hoses wean sown 45-17) 46-88) 38-31] 117-0} 119-2) 116-3] 187-5] 198-3] 158-0 
Non-Durable Goods.......... 39-31] 40-52] 34-14) 122-5} 126-4) 121-1] 205-3] 218-4] 175-8 
Electric Light and Power 47-57| 47-71] 42-65] 156-4] 158-2] 181-1] 235-1] 238-5) 176-6 
Wopeinie circus Maan ena moreno t aor ier ance aes 36-91] 38-38} 39-11] 204-6] 221-7] 261-7] 378-6] 426-8] 513-6 
Mining ore Sameer ae ene on ee anne 47-18} 51-89] 40-50) 99-7) 102-2} 94-3} 147-1] 165-9] 119-7 
Comimunications sep iaeeser en sees oe ion aouenens 39-21} 39-03] 35-66] 188-1] 187-9] 172-8] 267-8] 266-3] 224-0 
PLATS POLLA ON ret mey ote enh nae cae eo 50-96) 51-49) 45-07] 142-4) 146-3] 141-0] 221-6] 230-0] 194-2 
Construction and Maintenance...............cecececeeecs 38-22) 40-41] 34-12] 117-4] 132-8} 102-5) 194-9] 233-1) 151-9 
Services ace yen ee ate tte sahara eae nae 26-88] 27-23] 24-43] 142-6] 145-8] 139-6] 231-4] 239-8] 207-5 
CELE OS estroge aioe Dieieie ei eo otelo Thin saad aioe aseleicoie os 35-58) 35-15) 32-23] 152-6] 152-7] 147-2] 228-0] 225-5] 200-0 
Eight Leading Industries...........................0.. 41-03] 42-23] 36-28) 129-2] 133-8) 126-9] 205-6] 219-0] 178-3 
AINA COM elacitecies er seisiaccie civic ne sesevivemie cease sas aces 39-25] 39-19] 37-36] 143-1] 143-1] 136-6] 193-3] 193-0] 175-8 
Nine Leading Industries.......................20000- 40-96) 42-11] 36-32] 129-8] 134-1] 127-2] 205-1] 218-0] 178-2 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. . 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) oe 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


oe Oe SsOOSNSsSOO0—0—=—oORaO9N qo 
Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Average |_————————— Average 











Year and Month hears Week 
ge eekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- Aggregate weekly | Salaries | Employ- ee weekly | Salaries 
ment P ee il Salaries |and Wages} ment Pavrolla Salaries |and Wages 
ayTOls Jand Wages vee and Wages 
$ $ 

June ly eel G4 Woe eisteresiec onatetare 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Jans) 1) 118+1 138-1 119-2 30-10 126-6 147-1 118-2 30-22 
Jan. 1, 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
Jan, 1, 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141°5 126-7 32-40 
Werrneue lye 0482 tare ereresetereie'ejete ere 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Hepy ly L04Ssce ve ccaeee see 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
(Marie le LOSS ere ieieisicieisre'slotsiels 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
ADD MMe LOSS cover crete cetelorerels)siafore 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Mayan 11048 ere ciersjeinseisierslelare 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
TRO L988 ee cia wiereietaree ccc 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Til ya O48 vice rs scieinersrevsreioters 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
INCE, Gy AEE Babs adeocaedb ond 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Septal pa 1948 ch mets arccteareccisieie’s 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
OG Ge O48 So rare cvaiasccale ziviecaiare 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
INGWe. li G48 55 ctclg ao dae ereisie'e 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
MOGs el LOS seers assis cmos scrne 133°8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
let ah ale eo ospodopadccone 129-2 205-6 162°5 41-03 120-7 196-8 165-5 42-32 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926-100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


| 






































a 

= 

“4 o 
og © g g a 3 

aes Oo ao) om ° 2 ° 
§ {28 lobe] og| 2/8 | 2/88/8121 £ laa 
a | ge teee oo be | @ ie ice oak loonie eae 

mH be = & = 

oO |selaag|zalzale¢|] 6 jac] S18] 2 las 
Jan. 1, . 56/7828] e844 | enema eee ee ane ee 69-7 
Jan. 1, 8-6 Ble Ce Gece Nn yes 80-4 
Jan.) ad; “4 ESI |) LIE es scepllbdectadlocooae 88-8 
vane af = lLO2 7 ek =il (Se eee tee oe eee 92-4 
ip al 8 = O(N107-15| 04 <2 |e ee on en 95-4 
Janta! 4 2 -7| 117-5] 96-2] 92-4] 97-8] 100-8] 97-8 
Jan. 1, 1 “2 -9] 108-8] 97-1] 91-8] 99-2] 103-8! 98-0 
Janel >} 3 -7} 120-9] 103-3] 96-9] 103-3] 113-2] 97-6 
vane 2 7 -6| 141-1] 116-2] 113-0] 113-4] 123-1] 116-0 
Tan eee “8 9 -Q| 172-7] 131-4] 127-2] 119-6] 145-7| 142-6 
Tenet 7 0 -7| 187-5] 140-6] 137-6] 131-5] 151-3] 185-2 
Tanti: 7 0 -3} 185-4] 149-5] 141-6] 137-5] 169-7] 190-2 
var eee 4 2 +1] 184-2] 149-2] 145-0] 141-1] 160-9] 173-9 
Jan. 1, 2 4 8] 172-2] 150-6] 144-8] 143-4] 164-0] 163-7 
Jan. 1, 0 9 7| 186-7] 158-3] 151-3] 148-4] 175-4} 180-4 
Janene -7| 181-9] 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2] 156-3] 159-0] 186 0| 194-0 
Feb. 1, -3| 179-9] 170-2] 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Mar. 1, -9| 171-0] 171-2} 169-0] 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
Apr. 1, -6| 166-1] 163-7] 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7| 159-6] 151-1] 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
May 1, -5| 167-9] 143-0] 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7] 159-6] 152-2] 147-2] 179-1] 196-1 
June 1, -3| 172-5] 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8] 161-0] 190-9] 202-0 
July = 1, -0| 186-7] 159-7] 192-9] 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2] 207-8 
Aug. 1, -9] 190-0] 161-4] 196-8] 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7] 206-7] 212-6 
Sept. 1, +8] 189-1] 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6] 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Octal -3| 192-8] 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5] 214-8 
Nov. 1, -6| 194-9] 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Dec. 1, -3] 197-8] 156-2] 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Janae: 190-7] 151-8] 203-1] 177-3] 198-4] 206-6] 173-6] 161-4] 158-4] 201-9] 193-2 








Relative Weight of Employment by 
Provinces and Economic Areas 
AB ALMA ls LOLONA. . cecloisisiele efote 100-0 7:3 0-2 2-2 4-3] 29-3] 42-5) 11-8 5-3 2-2 4:3 9-1 





Notre —The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of empl i indi 
» as ; ployees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














Average Weekly 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 







































































Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
at Employment Payrolls 
Jan. 1)Dec.1jJan. 1)Jan. 1)Dec.1)Jan. 1|Jan. 1]Dec.1|Jan. 1 
1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 
$ $ 

Manufacturing: 5. ae: ce cian os ocean feiss ae 42-32) 43-72] 36-31) 120-7] 123-8] 119-0] 196-8] 208-3] 166-6 
Animal products—edible 39-65] 42-09] 36-13] 124-7] 138-8] 132-0} 194-5] 232-1] 191-1 
Bulan producisn. nce eae e eee eee 37-71] 41-83] 35-93} 140-9] 145-8] 127-0} 198-6] 228-0] 170-7 
Leather and products... . 30-95) 32-42) 27-19] 105-5} 107-2} 106-9] 172-4] 183-5] 153-1 
Boots and shoes............ 29-28) 31-14} 25-92) 106-7] 106-4] 104-0] 175-9] 186-6] 151-7 
Lumber and its products 36-08] 38-98] 31-88} 115-4} 120-6] 117-3] 192-9] 217-9] 177-5 
Rough and dressed lumber..................... 37-31] 40-41) 33-44} 103-5} 110-3) 104-2) 181-8} 210-0} 165-5 

Baral hure SNRs ee ent a Pete eA ees ey 35-82} 38-00] 30-88} 158-4} 156-9] 150-9] 210-5] 221-3} 192-1 

Other lumber products. ..c.0.60. 0<hen0ece estes 32-81] 35-93] 28-89} 120-1) 126-5) 134-6) 211-5] 243-8] 205-1 

Plant products—-eda bles. ise sonceo ae onadsaanueteess 35-42) 35-92) 31-23] 130-1] 145-3} 132-4] 204-2] 231-2] 184-1 
Pulp and paper products..i5 sace es gasiera soctaee canes 47-52) 48-92) 42-08] 139-0} 142-1] 137-6] 221-9] 233-5] 194-5 
‘Pulp andipapencermee nie ate nee eee 55-38} 56-98} 49-84) 129-0) 133-5) 132-0] 224-8] 239-2) 206-5 

Paper productowen voc. atenc a ee nen wee aah 36-72] 38-94] 31-18] 164-4} 167-3] 155-1] 249-3] 269-0} 203-0 
‘Printing and publishines.-.o.cus dcecenenets hoes 43-86] 44-47) 38-70! 141-9] 143-4] 135-7] 208-8} 213-8! 176-1 
Rub beriproduchs wee cone eee cen eet i wee 44-90) 45-48] 37-65] 133-0] 133-4] 143-2] 254-7] 258-9] 230-0 
Textile products! eee on se cier oni ene eecen 32-33] 33-90] 26-83] 114-8] 116-4] 109-3] 193-9} 206-2] 153-2 
ahread> yarn/andscloth ae occlancseticcem encore cose 36-37] 36-66] 28-61] 113-7} 113-6] 108-5] 218-7] 220-4] 164-3 
Cotton yarn-and cloths. .ys. poe. se ntaieeennni. 37-21] 35-72] 27-79] 93-2} 938-0] 89-0} 180-7] 173-0) 128-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth : 33-77) 35-65) 27-54] 110-7] 111-6} 111-8} 208-5} 221-9] 172-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods..............-++-.- 37-31] 38-36] 30-42] 148-9} 149-2} 136-3] 299-6} 308-9] 223-8 
iEfosiery sand knit) gOOdS \us-5... star seen cari esncles 28-67] 31-04] 24-18} 120-6] 122-8] 119-2] 190-8] 210-2} 159-0 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 29-42) 31-75] 25-50] 120-3] 123-1) 110-1] 182-9] 202-1] 146-4 
Other ‘textile productss..2sc5.c<ccc ee cogsnneee sacs vas 33-63] 36-12] 29-09} 94-5} 96-8) 95-1) 156-9] 172-8] 133-7 
PEODACCONa Sst: eee OCG ona aio One aee 35-69] 38-68] 24-43] 134-4] 127-3] 131-4] 267-0] 274-2] 178-7 
BGV.CLA SES ere CRMs Metre enO nae tere ies gaa e e 47-02} 46-31] 41-73] 168-2] 168-1] 162-2) 267-1] 263-0] 228-0 
Chemicals and allied products................00-000- 46-20} 46-39] 40-95} 96-0) 97-4] 92-8! 164-3] 167-4} 141-2 
Clay, glass and stone products.................0.0005 42-56] 44-79] 36-93] 147-6] 150-0] 135-3] 249-4] 266-8] 201-6 
Mlectric light and power.iccsw:teccocesce cea necdooes 47-57| 47-71] 42-65] 156-4] 158-2) 131-1] 235-1] 238-5) 176-6 
Piecerical AppAaravusseesen-c om. ckicsee aoe Nemes 45-84! 46-72] 39-55] 166-4} 166-8] 169-5) 285-5} 291-8) 249-6 
Troniand steel products.csapwcc ses Noeh or ee eee aalae 47-35) 48-95] 39-35} 109-9] 111-7] 108-8] 171-1] 179-7} 140-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products 48-80] 50-71) 43-21] 143-3] 144-7] 130-3] 189-0} 198-3 161-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 45-67| 46-69] 38-51] 117-8] 118-4] 116-5] 189-2] 194-5) 156-6 
Agrieultural implements..cc5s.12 seca ces oe scant ui 49-41] 49-80] 42-31] 205-2} 206-3] 187-0) 383-5] 388-7] 299-4 
isand vehicles:andinireratt.) .) 6. mes cecisen cle to asansleles 49-52] 50-84] 40-00] 102-6] 102-8] 97-9] 156-4] 160-8] 120-5 
Automobiles and Parts: s..5,<jcecc.0 scares oduweteon es 49-86] 52-43] 38-78] 116-2] 117-6] 114-5] 150-8] 160-5] 115-5 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................... 45-57] 47-28! 36-68} 75-4) 89-3] 109-3} 114-9] 141-1} 134-1 

iE eatimp appliances: so. se econ cena 42-19) 43-79] 35-96] 148-0] 152-4] 144-0] 236-4] 252-7] 198-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).........02..ceee ee 45-87] 48-24] 40-38} 99-8} 102-7] 96-6] 188-8] 204-3] 159-8 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 43-78] 47-95) 34-73] 98-8} 98-4! 95-0] 193-0] 210-6] 144-2 
Other iron and steel products...............020000008 43-59] 45-91| 36-46] 100-0] 101-3] 103-0} 159-9] 170-7] 134-3 
Non-ferrous metal products..............22.000200005 46-95] 48-45] 41-54] 119-4] 121-0] 117-0] 203-5} 212-8) 176-3 
Non-metallic mineral products.................-02005 53-09! 53-39] 45-89] 118-9] 120-7] 118-5} 216-4] 220-9] 185-2 
Miscellaneous nearer nbn c en en annie ne 35-03] 36-48] 31-43] 142-9] 146-6] 133-5] 257-6] 275-1] 194-6 
WOES Pe cease eel eet ae eee tveiclo heist vig Nae oR 36-91] 38-38] 39-11] 204-6] 221-7] 261-7] 378-6] 426-8) 513-6 
Miri Bopper aaa or raises coe ae eh emntiee Fa Osi 47-18] 51-89] 40-50} 99-7] 102-2) 94-3) 147-1] 165-9) 119-7 
(Cone eaten tine ot phone en ems er aia teen nase 42-54] 51-71] 36-74] 98-7] 100-8! 97-5] 165-0) 204-9} 140-6 
IMetalitciores: 5 oat oepncdasnk oonte amen ee a tre 50-89) 54-29] 43-34] 69-8) 89-6] 83-8} 124-2 134-1 100-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............-....- 44-56] 46-08] 38-99] 148-6] 158-5} 131-6] 244-1] 269-1) 190-2 
Communications: s...52c costs ease ecar wee nae seis 39-21] 39-03] 35-66] 188-1] 187-9] 172-8] 267-8 266-3 224-0 
MNoleora plas: were serene eens mene ce teen Aaya ein seas 44-63] 44-76] 38-41] 122-8] 123-3] 121-1] 215-0) 216-6} 182-6 
plelep WOmes sarees a eceria are.svor poy laie operas ie eicic Te 38-10] 37-85] 34-95] 206-9] 206-6] 188-6] 282-3] 279-9] 235-9 
ETZHSPOLLAGlON see oats os Seis dis esis leis ne dle sie aD wee TIE 50-96} 51-49] 45-07) 142-4) 146-3} 141-0) 221-6 230-0 194-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage 44-02] 44-54] 40-11] 154-3) 156-7] 155-2] 232-9] 239-3 213+2 
Steam radlways:sie.ncccvser,0 ceases .+.| 58-32 58-17] 50-31] 135-7] 135-7] 134-1] 218-5} 218-0 186-2 
Shipping and steyed OFings 10.62 cies os cesiee sence s ces 41-78] 45-57| 38-55] 131-8] 150-1] 128-3] 212-2] 263-4} 191-2 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 38-22) 40-41] 34-12] 117-4) 132-8) 102-5] 194-9) 233-1) 151-9 
EB iil cling erarcrate ie Coe nies aaah ae Sao nah ciate eat 40-10} 43-99] 35-00] 152-4] 170-5] 135-9] 212-9] 261-4 164-8 
Pig wa vomeniice sees cin ciate vier oriaals 6 tise lhajaielieiere ctese 33-46] 34-90] 31-53] 103-8] 122-5] 83-5) 180-5) 222-2) 136-3 
TRAIL ehy:sepericts rte tees eee oe ates sla nickel innnioye nn asnatene 42-88] 42-46] 36-34] 82-0] 87-0} 81-3] 177-1] 186-0} 148-7 
Services (as indicated below)......................005 26-88] 27-23] 24-43) 142-6] 145-8) 139-6 231-4 239-8] 207-5 
Flotels aud TEStSULAants. jis:c's s cced acres ais wieseie ep ted sieves 25-69] 25-66] 23-51| 149-3] 152-7] 147-5] 253-8] 259-2) 229-8 
29-15] 30-24] 26-24] 131-7] 134-6] 126-8] 201-6] 213-8) 177-3 
35-58] 35-15] 32-23] 152-6] 152-7] 147-2] 228-0] 225-5 200-6 
33-30] 32-72] 29-92] 153-5] 152-2) 149-2] 233-6] 227-6) 205-6 
41-86] 41-59] 38-54] 153-2] 157-6} 145-5] 216-6) 221-2} 189-1 
Eight Leading Industries.........................20005 41-03] 42-23] 36-28] 129-2] 133-8] 126-9} 205-6] 219-0) 178-3 
BEN ATACE eae eel eetsia eis ete ssa ois ese aaie oie siare WDgie ama 39-25] 39-19] 37-36] 143-1] 143-1] 136-6] 193-3] 193-0] 175-8 
Banks and trust companies... ... ic. .cdeccassereseees 34:90] 34-84] 32-87) 153-5) 153-5] 144-7 205-1 204-9 182-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations.............. 48-49] 49-90] 45-82] 153-9] 153-7] 161-2] 216-2) 222-2 214-0 
ENSUTANCORs Ak co eeiore ie oe eee ee ees el seretert yeieidereiolow 44-66] 44-47] 42-85] 128-9] 128-9] 124-0] 179-4] 178-5) 165-9 
Nine Leading Industries..................000.-0e eee 40-96] 42-11] 36-32] 129-8] 134-1] 127-2] 205-1) 218-0) 178-2 





TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 


——— eee —————————— 
oo lll@as=sa,,eee— oO ooaaaw>s—0>—=™~0———|N..T0”—@qw.—_000 —_ 


















Jan. 1, 1949 Dec. 1, 1948 Jan. 1, 1948 

In ri ee ae ae | ee | mar eee eae a 

a Men Women Men Women Men Women 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p-c. 
Marutacturiimg soe nyse coke cieta sarelels tyes eicls's sfainele 77-6 22-4 WA 22-9 747-6 22-4 
Animal products—edible...............eeeee-e ees 81-6 18-4 80-3 19-7 82-1 17-9 
Un andipvoductss,centicmreisioteciteciremetnie te siete iees 63-9 36-1 63-2 36-8 61-6 38-4 
Leather, and productss.....cclecseveteccceenes ed 61-3 38-7 60-8 89-2 62-6 37-4 
Bootsand Shoes. 445, fcicelletaasesisicis ce tis eaiseehirs 57-1 42-9 57-3 42-7 58-1 41-9 
Lumber and products.......2..secsecceveces Ne 91-4 8-6 91-5 8-5 91-9 8-1 
Rough and dressed lumber...,.......... on 94-4 5-6 94-6 5-4 94-5 5-5 
IAUIDICUITe nt ce eames iets care seo nrosirin sMiakeeseieye 88-4 11-6 88-0 12-0 90-8 9-2 
Other lumber products. si... s+ chs ccieiee. 86-1 13-9 86-0 14-0 86-5 13-5 
Plant products—edible...... dxn.d oes bac sxte obisiew es 68-3 31-7 65-3 34-7 86-5 33-5 
Pulpiandpaper, products, cinco aaysiclet beets + <n wie ios 79°9 20-1 79-8 20-2 80-1 19-9 
Pulpiand paper? %.. cur wer clase ciskectnere enters 94-8 5-2 95-0 5-0 95-0 5:0 
IRAP EM PROGUCTS Aa. 1 niramtedeleperetseteas ele eats: Glela eeeloe 62-5 87-5 62-1 37-9 64-0 36-0 
Printing and publishing................ ayes 71-4 28-6 70-9 29-1 71-1 28-9 
Rubberiproductsss, cs avietio dae niee «hee siohinie teri 74-8 25-2 74:3 25-7 74-6 25-4 
FREXtILG PLOGUCESs-crececieeimoee eielcetes whee aieys 45°8 54-2 45-1 54-9 45-6 54-4 
hread, yarn and cloth ,.\,.0c+ «00-506 omne% ae 62-5 87-5 62-4 37-6 61-1 38-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. . 60-5 39-5 60-5 89°5 60-3 39-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth...... g 57-0 43-0 56-9 43-1 57-3 42-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods 4 67-6 32-4 67-6 32+4 63-9 36-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 35-5 64-5 35-0 65-0 35-9 64-1 
Garments and personal furnishings... seat 30-6 69-4 29-8 70-2 30-6 69-4 
Other textile products.............0+0065 ee 54-0 46-0 53-5 46-5 55-4 44.6 
ARODACCOM vamtientionrenosmorrinesecn ence eae 45-2 54-8 42-9 57-1 44.6 55-4 
Beverages in some e sen scaricicsseee Muoe tees ofa 86-4 13-6 86-0 14-0 86-2 13-8 
Chemicals and allied products............. ee 75-8 24-2 75-6 24-4 75-7 24-3 
Clay, glass and stone products............+,+000 88-2 11-8 88-1 11-9 88-1 11-9 
Hlectrig Woht and, pOwWeMs.\0.c0//o sc: ies om eeveloers'o\2 87-9 12-1 88-1 11-9 89-1 10-9 
Electrical apparabussk.steielessierne vewie dere eeiemie 71-9 28-1 71-8 28-2 69-1 380-9 
Tron;and steel products. Sa t.c.< «00+ sence ees asses 92-7 7-3 92-6 7-4 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products.....:..... 95-7 4-3 95-8 4.2 95-2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 88-9 11-1 88-9 11-1 89-0 11-0 
Agricultural implements...............000- 94-5 5-5 94-4 5-6 95-3 4-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............2.. wee 94-8 5-2 94-6 5-4 94-2 5-8 
Automobiles and parts.4o.costsesc ieee sees: 90-3 9-7 89-7 10-3 89-1 10-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-2 3-8 96-6 3-4 96-9 3-1 
Heating appliances: <5. sccedasaseosonsan seats cena 93-1 6-9 93-4 6-6 93-8 6-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).........-..000- 92-0 8-0 92-3 7-7 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-4 4-6 95-3 4-7 94-9 5-1 
Other iron and steel products..................0. 85-2 14-8 84-9 15-1 85-1 14-9 
Non-ferrous metal products..........0eeceeeeeeee 85-0 15-0 84-9 15-1 85-6 14-4 
Non-metallic mineral products.................5 91-4 8-6 91-5 8-5 90-8 9-2 
Miscellanea usher, <tis stoma cdess onion ws earl 63-6 36-4 62-1 37-9 67-6 82-4 
Mogging rn eycctieck + osteo casora coc oe ost 98-4 1-6 $8.4 1-6 98-2 1-8 
MTR go eye sei ttacise ionic ne nan aisiaiien 97-9 2-1 98-0 2-0 97-9 2-1 
(Goalicaee sei tase eae naan s tee one theete ok 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-0 1-0 
Moetalligioress ates. cn eptachtctsls anette Aue 98-0 2-0 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ eee 95-7 4.3 96-0 4-0 95-9 4-1 
Communications, .................00.0000s an 47-4 52-6 47-4 52-6 © 47-3 52-7 
HRelegraphaves anita sce aotaocaciien lets j 81-5 18-5 81-3 18-7 80-4 19-6 
Melephonesxescn suns cee meteor: : 39-8 60-2 39-8 60-2 39-5 60-5 
Tranportation |. i ..0...0b. cs eceesceetn ; 94-1 5-9 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 
93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 92-4 7-6 
94-2 5-8 94-1 5-9 93-9 6-1 
96-0 4-0 96-2 3-8 96-2 3-8 
98-0 2-0 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-6 
97-4 2-6 97-5 2-5 97-4 2-6 
98-2 1:8 98-4 1-6 97-8 2-2 
99-7 0-3 99-7 0:3 99-7 0-3 
48-8 51-2 48-4 51-6 47-6 52-4 
50-8 49.2 50-5 49-5 50-0 50-0 
44-8 55-2 44-3 55-7 42-8 57-2 
59-4 40-6 59-0 41-0 57-4 42-6 
53-2 46-8 53-0 47-0 50-4 49-6 
Wholesales Minne cenn tents sceener meen 76-4 23-6 74-9 25-1 76°7 23-3 
Fight Leading Industries.......................... 18-7 21-3 78-8 21-2 78-6 21-4 
Pinan ces segs ces tecciereiereiere 52-9 47-1 53-0 47-0 52-8 43-2 
Banks and trust companies..............ececseee 49-7 50-3 49-8 50-2 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-9 35-1 64-9 35-1 65-1 34-9 
IRSUTAN COT ot crsnig otc aod cee ee een eine 56-4 43-6 56-5 43-5 57-6 42-4 
AL In das tales cei ea oka ain, me me ia 77- 22-4 VW7 22-3 77-6 22-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5, and the 
statistics of weekly earnings are therefore slightly different. 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

“Jan. Dc 194 D cri Bret a Rafecan cinehess ceatee 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
Jatt iee, Lowel O46 8 Recaro 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
SJ crams ge sl OS (eyes or gesreeta amen 38-1 38-0 38-1 76-3 83-3 69-4 
SUA Amey WLOS Sa erence antenna ots 38-3 38°5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
elisa tix gL O4h 2a oe te ion eeninitencee 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Mies Lee OA SN re ee aa ne 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
SP Apri dig LOLS Hae ee set oor ee EL 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Mary’ 2 De G104 So eee tes sas wee one 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
Joneses S1948 see ecw oemioote 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
Ut yg ee O48 Se ee ee oe 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
NUS mer en OA Rt eee eat eee een 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
CDi ee Ue OL OMe meet ton Gea nie 41-7 42-0 41-5 93°4 100-9 85-8 
OCs F Ae OAS ee eed. oye en succaeccn 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Nove 15 yl 04S eek a a macicn onucsee 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
LB eres GY SE Eh Re Oe nae 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Jara os oe O40D Se er scaecucees seeeae 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-7 89-4 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 
and by the Easter Holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





























Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SU al Semele URLOAD certs mryare a saan etaspadiatts 30-11 27-72 32-77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
pian Let LOLOS ee iin ae wee shin ax teats 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
PA eG VLOLI A. peers soni or cele 32-23 29-07 84-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
SAGs cert eee LO4S. Ce eer aterm oie tema 36°15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
Hebe, Ls L948e hensive conten eee 39-26 37-06 31-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Minny i S948 ore cre itera ete areehe 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
PAnecpg 1 AQAR UL, cnc ancooe ie oenerd » 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
Mave le) (LOSS pettines ont atmnr ene 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
dimeig Uy MOA geese bund iinet nee 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
Dittly, eee, OAS. en an eave este 41-03 38:77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
EAU OC eae ts tL O49) ee Oe cine en Bay ae ee 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
Depts ls 1GAS are ee eae ee ee hott 41-33 38-95 44.44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
OCU DSNELO4 Ronn encase eeenet ey. 42-74 40-68 46-12 44-43 39-63 36-98 
BNOVis wile REO4G! Soh see nee anv arse hake 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 87-76 
DGG sg wl gin LOA SA Serena opine mame neme tits 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
Det eal oe LOSOU het ore eh ence aoe 42-16 39-46 45-17 42-93 39-31 35-94 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to table C-6 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
—-- Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan..1, 

1949 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 

IN OVS COLMA tas viertalse mice stistanien cirnsiemweus cece 41-0 45-0 40-0 86-6 84-0 78-4 
New Bruns wieless cis ahete s:ejertaverd onesie Porsicie speevenisivis see 41-7 45-6 39-9 89-4 87-6 79-5 
Quiche iy es es rates foie aaa sear eisieintaranvesie aie rome pias 42-3 45-1 39-4 88-1 86-8 78-6 
Ontario Stace one oe eee adore ele diss, Se isniane a tees 40-3 42-4 37-7 101-8 100-9 90-5 
IM ari bOD asset emeicciste oie Saas eles Delle sonia toreiaeeaarcirs 40-3 43-0 39-5 94-6 93-6 84-3 
Masks tele wen saaate ectee ccc aciciioe cislsie/zsetee'siselelels iayerayers 40-9 43-0 39-1 98-4 98-5 88-7 
PAID OPES cat anatacsrocisiarin ees aieeleoaietein cists oy oitieiia a aleaioiets 40-1 42-4 40-0 99-2 97-7 85-6 
British Columbia 35-2 39-0 34-9 117-5 115-7 105-4 
Montr 41-1 43-8 37-4 92-7 91-6 82-6 
TROTONUGe trem nric eraser me aron ie diae teeteiele oie toiroleieleseied 39-1 41-4 36-9 100-2 99-8 90-2 
Hamilton 40-9 42-0 39-4 108-5 107-1 94-9 
Winnipeg 39-8 42-7 39-0 93-8 93-0 83-7 
WANCOUVORs oeieerqericremn are ater eielerey sie sinale as are Rete ale cteysistc 34-9 38-4 33-6 114-1 114-0 102-9 





TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-e1rmers) 


(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 
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Average 2 Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings 

Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 

sod spree Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan, | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1, 1949]1, 1948]1.1948/1.1949 1.1948/1.1949/1.1948/1.1948 
0:6] 43-3} 3863] 97-2 86.6| 39 4s 41 | 33 n 

Mantifacturing 2. c5. oocro vaste tnt octets nae cree on rs erecore cial 40-6 -2| 38-3] 97- 6-6) 39- 3 ¢ 
*Durable anil LOOKS yc yorci GR ape ance eer 41-0) 43-4) 38-5} 104-7 -1] 92-9] 42-93} 45-18) 35-77 
Non-durable manufactured goods.............-+-.-+5- 40-2) 43-1] 38- “4 -7| 80-0) 35-94) 37-80) 30-48 
Animal products—edible. se a.jies« saziccscuccesccecnasen 38-1) 42-4) 38- oi -3) 86-0) 36-35) 39-98) 33-37 
Dairy prod ucthss js sso cteleelscvn clew aisiawagiane el elereisiotaore 45-1) 46-0) 45- 5 -5] 71-6] 33-60] 33-81) 32-79 
IMieaib products men serene malewinis theicicters aqeteielsiere itstal aie 37-6] 42-6] 37 -0 -1] 93-8] 39-48) 43-92) 35-27 
IReatheriproductascccmece ceca naerinemiosii oaeeionares 38-0} 41-1] 35- 0 -5| 68-8} 28-08] 30-21) 24-63 
Leather boots and shoe8...,.....2.-..ceeeeeeessaees 37-5) 40-7) 35- “6 -6] 65-1) 26-48) 28-73) 23-24 
Sim Domproducts eat een nena cn eee cate meee 37-7| 41-7] 36- 3 +4] 81-4] 33-67] 37-28] 29-96 
Rough and dressed lumber.................0-20000+ 36-5} 40-7) 36- -5| 95-1] 86-4] 34-86] 38-71} 31-28 
(G@onibaamerstwretyesizrarere oselesrarateietaissti sie Saxe meena ete 38-0} 44-2) 37- 5 -9) 78-5] 30-21] 34-87] 29-75 
IBarniGure Sercrtereasoe lotteries esos me nras heres tore ataly atatets 39-8] 42-7] 37- “1 -1| 76-7| 33-47] 35-91] 28-92 
<Musicallinstruments-tacnaacsieeresace se eser eae cie 44-3] 45-9] 40- “7 +2) 73-2| 36-64) 37-27] 29-50 
Plant products —edi De st eresesiettacrere oerera reads bi troceiotesainyots 40-5) 43-6) 38- 5 -0] 69-5} 30-98} 32-26} 26-55 
Flour and other milled products...............2.06- 41-1) 45-8) 37- ) -3} 84-4! 37-48] 41-36] 31-90 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................0e005 37-0} 42-1] 32- 3 +2) 63-4] 26-75] 29-13) 20-80 
Bread and bakery products..... 43-2) 44-0)...... “5 32 Rees 33-48] 3353)... 
Chocolate and cocoa products. . 38-4] 42-7) 34- 8 +2! 58-6] 24-50] 26-99] 20-39 
Pulp and paper products 43-0) 45-4) 42- “4 +4) 95-1) 45-75) 47-85} 40-04 
Pulp and paper.......... 46-7) 48-9) 47- “7 *7| 101-1] 53-10) 55-11) 47-62 
IPA MEM PLOGUCES s sccmicins ce orsiere cee e srolstere clare toliettileier sees 39-2) 42-9) 35- 8 “8! 75-5) 32-07 35-09 26-80 
Printingand publishing: ems cece seh ceel-esn nein 39-3] 41-0] 3s. “6 *6| 94-7] 42-29) 43-71) 35-99 
Rub berproductsacnaecasse Acco ce aces se menaceee hae 41-1] 42-5] 37- “2 -8| 93-7] 42-83] 43-69) 35-14 
EUextilenproGuetsenscmiaeecietetnaste cinta ein een 38-3} 41-8] 35- 2 -7| 67-0) 29-57] 31-64] 23-65 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 41-4] 44-6] 38. “9 -Q| 67-4] 33-49] 34-74] 25-81 
Cotton yarn and cloth 42-2) 43-4] 38. 6 +3) 67-2) 35-70 34-42 25-54 
WoollenSyarn' and! cloths, «acs seelsctecue enemies 40-8} 44-1] 37- 5-8 -9| 66-8] 30-93] 33-47| 24-72 
Silkiand artificial sille 2OOdSs ance costs selene caonn. cen 40-4) 46-6) 40- +1 +9) 68-0] 32-36] 36-30] 27-20 
Hosiery and knit 20008 ...:.5.:0.< b1eodeien cs ever sortie 37-8) 41-9} 35- 1 +5} 62-6] 26-88] 29-54] 22-35 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 34-3) 38-1] 31- 5 +3] 67-4] 25-55} 28-31] 20-89 
SRODACCORF G risissercicz eeicthsisisis cisieaie aieraye srsieia niece aioineiachaiet 39-1] 43-3] 29- -8 -O} 65-8} 31-98} 35-51} 19-28 
BE VErAGessas feel. cu isis oes seam 6 6 eee eens 43-1] 43-1] 41- “7 -5] 86-7| 42-11} 41-59) 35-81 
Distilled and malt liquor..... ...| 42-6} 42-5! 40- “7 -0} 90-1} 43-75) 42-93] 36-31 
Chemicals and allied products.... ayant lence 42-9} 43-9] 41- 5 -6| 87-3} 41-40} 41-97] 36 05 
Drugs and MediGines; cc. 8 beeen een one leone 39-9] 41-1] 39- “9 -8| 72-3} 31-88] 32-39] 28-70 
*Clay, glass and stone products..............s0ececeeee 42-3] 45-8] 41- ‘7 -6| 84-3] 40-06] 42-87| 34-73 
Glassiprod ucts! aavcsaissmcinss 3 oc oneleebnaane hrc: 42-3] 45-8) 42- “7 +3} 80-6] 37-94! 40-90} 34-17 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................ 43-0} 47-1] 40- “1 -7| 83-9] 40-03] 43-66} 33-73 
eHilectrical apparabussas cs ncceasculeretoncemecciemceniin: 40-2} 41-6] 38. +5 -O| 93-2] 42-81} 44-10] 36-25. 
Heavy electrical apparatus'...............0-0eeee 42-5) 46-2) 41- 5 -5| 100-9] 50-36] 54-29] 42-28 
¥lronvandistee! productsyscsseese.saneeee ecco ou aete ts 41-8) 43-8) 38- “9 -8| 96-4! 45-52] 47-65) 36-92 
Crude, rolled and forged products.................. 42-4) 44-7] 42- 3 -0| 99-5} 47-19] 49-62] 41-89 
Prinsarypironiand steel saci .cse came teen aaa 42-2) 44-6] 42- 7 -7| 101-2] 47-56) 50-26] 43-11 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................000% 42-9} 44-7) 39. 1 +6} 90-9} 43-37] 44-97] 35-63 
Agriculturaltimplementss,csc2<. ose ecune cect 42-5] 43-0) 40- 3-7 +1] 98-8} 48-32} 48-63} 40-11 
Land vehicles and aircraft.. 42-0] 43-4] 37- “6 +8] 100-4} 48-13] 49-82] 37-55 
Raillwayerolling’ stocks, ,sacuesossecacnortcneeonanoe 44-5) 45-2) 43- “8 +9} 95-2} 49-75] 50-58] 41-60 
Automobile and parts..............000. ...| 39-0} 41-2] 32- 3 -6| 109-0} 47-31] 50-10] 34-99 
Weroplanes!and: Parts sas -ceis tee ct eiclsise neue tone rean 43-4} 44-9] 29- -8 +1] 94-2] 44-62] 45-39] 27-88 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing....................-- 41-0} 43-1] 35- “1 +1} 97-5} 43-91] 46-16] 34-42 
Iron and steel fabrications nie.s...........0.0ceceeeee- 40-4} 43-0} 38- +2} 103-5} 93-4] 41-69] 44-51] 35-49 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.......0..<s.c00+0eceeees 41-1] 43-4] 38. 3 +8} 86-0] 39-58} 41-58) 33-02 
Foundry and machine shop products..................] 40:3] 44-8} 34- 3 +5] 93-8] 42-44] 47-71] 32-27 
Bheet metal worlesnensesicie mic oneaioinscectioeota tures 40-5] 42-8! 35- 8 +4) 86-4! 39-61] 41-69] 30-93 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............ceececeeeees 41-7} 44-4] 41. 5 -6| 94-4] 43-99] 46-00} 38-80 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............. 43-6] 44-4] 42. 2-0 +3) 103-3] 53-19] 51-64} 44-11 
‘Aluminum and its products \jacs ses ossicles ce ooeseer 41-5] 46-7] 43- -0| 102-1] 94-3] 42-33] 47-68] 41-40 
Brass and COPPELL Pe Naw sieyslolein crauarosatei ae oeahieensterot ios 41-4] 43-0} 39- -0 +5] 91-7] 41-81] 43-22) 36-04 
Non-metallic mineral products. .............0.eeceeee 42-1] 43-2! 40- “8 +3] 102-0) 48-33] 49-38] 41-31 
Fetroleum and its products... .0..00.ccsncesceves esac 41-2) 42-6] 39- 3 +7) 111-3] 50-80) 52-27) 48-41 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................- 38-9] 42-6] 36- 3 -1] 77-1} 32-01} 34-97} 28-30 
MEL a eerie ee ers ein a a et ere ane ot Rn Ne Ae 38-5) 44-0) 36-6 -0 +3} 104-1) 45-05} 50-73} 38-10 
Coal... Mglersevara Neleerersistereisieiaiete sustoxofa¥alcvecdlavavennyevele eave 31-2) 40-38] 30-5 6 +4] 115-3} 40-75] 51-34] 35-17 
Metallicioress nna ci taaceiiecoas monster nee 41-9] 46-1] 39-0 8 2} 104-3] 48-52) 52-65} 40-68 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...................| 40-9] 44-4] 41-6 5 -4) 86-4) 41-51] 44-13) 35-94 
Local Transportation’.......... siecdioie asshais iste slap etei mi eteloiciss 44-5) 45-6) 43-7 7 6) 90-8] 43-48] 44-51] 39-68 
Building Construction...................0...0..0.00.. 36-2) 41-1] 33-8 -0} 96-6) 38-30) 43-16) 32-65 
Highway Construction..................... 0.0... 0c0ee 35-1) 37-0) 35-6 81-7| 76-0) 29-13) 30-23) 27-06 
Services (as indicated below)..............cececcuceseecs 41-4) 42-4] 41-2 61-6} 55-8) 25-59) 26-12] 22-99 
Hotels and MESUCAUNAN Gee ererciess eters alerefere alerscreiarss iste eieiers 42-8) 42-9) 43-1 60-9] 54-4) 26-15) 26-13) 23-45 
Personall(chiefly laundries) o..8che.ss.<te-cecteeee cue 38-5} 41-4) 37-6 62-9) 59-1] 24-45} 26-04] 22-22 








* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 














1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; at Jan. 1, 1948 


the index was 191-5 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. | For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10._EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and W 





FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
CANADA 


eekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics. ) 











of the average weekly earnings, b 














* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnin 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


oth indices havin 





The actual figures are; Januar 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 ho 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours $39-46 














Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

ey Average Average Ks 

Date oe Hourly Weekly Ave Average 
Worked asst aa Taee Cost of Real 
per Week Carnings Earnings Weekly Tea Ww Kl 1 
Earnings VANE. E coy, 
arnings 
Week preceding cts. $ 

January 44-2" 67-9 30.01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 44-4 68-4 30.37 100°5 97-7 102-9 
May 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 42-0 69-1 29,02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
Nervank 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 42-9 71:4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 43-2 74-5 32.1 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104:§ 
February 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 43-2 77-6 33.52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1 43-2 78°3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1 42-5 81:3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1 42.3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1 43-5 85:5 37.19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January Nel OAS Creer nteetiecinn. 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February US OAS Se ereters cee cetene 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March LULA Se eecceer ay hank 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April dial G aS ree ow coos 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May Pr A098; teresa one: 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June De LOSS Ws coer ovaoyaa vtec 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948. 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 1948 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 1948... 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January ie 1040 (Ce eta 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 


y 1, 1945, 39:6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours» 


urs, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1: 


g8 were computed by dividing the index of the cost of rae into an index 


g been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


ee 





Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
ee le aa | See 
Se Male Female Total Male Female Total 

March, 82, 623 39,233 | 121,856 |: 56,170 32,067 88,237 
March, 43,738 31,777 75,515 | 215,353 48,072 263, 425 
March, 36, 801 34,995 71,796 | 156,820 37,994 194,814 
March, 16,416 15,784 32,200 | 155,249 45,105 200, 354 
April, 20,475 17, 800 38,275 | 150,032 43, 767 193,799 
May, 28, 602 21,335 49,937 | 123,130 42, 082 165,212 
June, 37,126 23,240 60,366 92, 606 33,319 130, 925 
July, 34,242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August, 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 32,715 96,273 
September, 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October, 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
November, 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34,280 101, 849 
December, 17,841 16,808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January, 11,996 13,063 25,059 | 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
February, 10, 026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 
March, 10,187 13,344 23,731 | 209,866 51,898 261,764 





oe ee ee ee ES ee eee eee ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2..UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 
December 30, 1948 



























Lee Oe Oh HD IMOWSOTMWOMNIGO 


Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute 3 oe 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................-.+.-.65- 316 119 435 —32 —6-9 
Msgs ETN D eeraratetys steers ar5s fossa ciate oie alle siaietarstaialatelove e7esateGaselejejolals 1,166 5 1,171 —804 —40-7 
Pulp ywwOOG!s-canetaciceie tie slelorrs,slereie 539 1 540 —355 —39-7 
MGM OL eater aeen comers cists 511 4 515 —468 —47-6 
Other logging 116 - 116 +19 +19°6 
WME ENGUNS Seta c cie.s are clase ste cose stese\e wistese aio series late tyaialelereisiaja/eipis 392 8 400 —144 —26-5 
© ped eae saat tatetee ote ela ciarote ol a\esaye lacie erate\krs staloinyevoloieieisieteiolets 79 _ 79 —165 —67-6 
Metallic ores— 
LOM is eectete ea aiais arate as (ove) Ble wavarerssla orstalarolerere) Metaleeleclars 8 - 8 —2 —20-0 
Gold shape oeasceaudebe 78 1 79 —48 —37-8 
Nickel...... Bae nec cancer eae neeent 75 - 75 +36 +92-3 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 108 5 113 +32 +39-5 
Prospecting and oil producing..............00s:eeeeeeeee 44 2 46 +3 +7:0 
MANNE AC GTM 8 ooee c ce ctears sreters eldlare Salsas ereecareie rolas oreteioinneeee 2,853 4,251 7,104 —93 —1-3 
Pood. and landred products hh. sais + cle cistieseicies. cia ne 408 185 593 +192 +47-9 
Mextiles paApPAaxel, Obi aoc titivie css cic eiefs eieveete ticle eiplesleiivlelerte 347 2,824 3, tt +25 +: 
Lumber and finished lumber MUOAUAES Heise lamicleleraniee 301 70 371 —92 —19- 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 295 145 440 —47 —9- 
Chemicals and allied products. .............e00ceseeees 151 112 263 +12 +4. 
Products of petroleum and coal..............:e0eeeeeees 23 13 36 +2 +5 
VU DOR DLOCUCTSS iar esiateloelerevovers sialarsieisie write afoissstsisials 32 30 62 —21 —25- 
Leather and products 96 337 433 +16 +3: 
Stone, clay and glass products.. 5 101 22 123 +2 +1 
Tron and steel and products.................. c 261 55 316 —100 —24 
Non-ferrous metals and products............... es 143 63 206 —21 —9 
Me Chinoyimeertereisiens ctrcisio amare rcita resets aerials nee 241 50 291 —6 —2 
Electrical equipment and products sacsicstewenteteetewesiens 144 170 314 +22 +7. 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... ... 310 175 485 —77 —13- 
Constr ctlon’ssec ces teed o/s ssiaials New os «ames ae ate aioe alee 959 46 1,005 —585 —36- 
Transportation and Storage.................0.0 cece eee eee 566 60 626 —22 3: 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 202 279 481 +46 +10- 
TPA OTe ce carne Oakes sfovaie aim bo aToie tere axis Gisrarete We eraateseloseinle/ sloleiateres 1,375 1,346 2,721 —218 —7 
Wholesale... 534 387 921 +95 +11- 
VOGEL sterccretavavarhievers cle eters afore eis alate aistale un acraoctertt alas eeeielererels 841 959 1,800 —313 —14- 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 674 802 1,476 +98 +7- 
Service........ say dhe cousuala/sin Slehacs Yavs plerefatererecereieete ieee ens misioreasiare 1,523 6,073 7,596 —474 —5- 
465 489 954 —118 -ll1- 
45 3,514 3,559 +59 +1 
r 441 1,810 2,251 —405 —15- 
Other service.,....... Bian cheierovsiecatardssubis.e) exeteinieiaserecoxaleteisieleis 572 260 832 —10 —1- 
AM Industries: 05. ei isis ccicaan sccm seein Mise tases teeta ce 10, 026 12,989 23,015 —2, 228 — 88 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 


AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..............-. 956 294 1,250 3,952 864 4,816 
Clerical: Workars tase ce eh eon wee ee a zi 904 3,061 3,965 7,742 12,016 19,758 
Sales Workers. co. serene eee. aieisiwiers 1,389 508 1,897 4,730 7,855 12,585 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 476 5,000 5,476 13,758 10, 208 23,966 
Seamen SS ace enceee Be here eee 42 3,479 33 3,512 
AGriCN une and ishing dee. ess em vaca) ees 347 3 350 2,559 882 3,441 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................... 4,462 3,074 7,536 86,372 8, 682 95, 054 
Food and kindred products...................... 51 48 99 1,728 859 2,587 
elextillesy clothing eteie saa: .oneecen ote 224 2,420 2,644 1, 225 3,996 5,221 
Lumber and wood products..................... 1,169 t 1,176 7,626 146 Tene 
Pulp, paper and printing......................... 120 54 174 687 397 1,084 
Leather and products: 3.02 ... seceok odonlbos ccc 57 237 294 1,061 270 1,332 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 49 4 53 294 QT 321 
Metalworking; ec antacssssausencuess Godeden.. 604 13 617 9,311 390 9,701 
[Mlectnicals ue ween ea ee 1 e SeRnt ee eninge 87 3 90 1,229 262 1,491 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c............. xe Sli Seneca 31 2,506 152 2,658 
Main otis a ee ee eee Os cae sss 2309] tense tere 230 O27) | Crmeeree 827 
Gonstiictionsn sey emae ten & Se ate Ly S/4a |e eee 574 26,770 8 26,778 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 339 2 341 14,063 44 14,107 
Communications and public utility.............. SAH enero ene 34 387 2 389 
ilradetand Serva costs a1 alee ae iene 85 193 278 1,623 743 2,366 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.................. 687 49 736 11,188 1173 12,361 

LW Oren On Syenta ey A ae See |) SGM 32 12 44 1,803 134 1,937 

SD DTONUICES Rae ae Ate en ee eee ae ene 89 32 121 4,044 79 4,123 
nskillodiWorkars-eeaer oay-eer seceet ack ma: ae 1,450 1,050 2,500 82,305 11,369 93, 674 
Moodrand tobacco tenia uecet a Re ene nee 176 115 291 2,957 2,895 5, 852 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 138 9 147 5, 624 529 6, 153 
Metal workang teen mains ate tees ce, TA Game a 24 95 vente 171 2,505 
(COnShnICbLOne. ayn eee hate eee ee Bs USI eyerenccter 181 15,797 1 15,798 
Other unskilled workers.................05...... 884, 902 1,786 55,590 7,773 63, 363 
Pobal cece cee er se eos 10,026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 








ee 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 














Weekly Average 















Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Mgrictipire wishing, Unappiiay set ne soi eann sessile cise oe 266 258 193 
Ts ciie nia) ace eee : neetee : : : = aya OReY a saat rave ey Shara seTataletela acta oS ease Osc Ait nT 713 588 440 
SATII, che araysleis ist teainin seeyeeistanoe eae eee tas TOA CGT oct ine ek 167 157 116 
MANIA OOO tr nana eee rote iets neh EE ee 8, 809 8,831 2,412 
Hoodandikan dred proaches. aap 2 aa. Adair conte yo edne aan 421 441 265 
phexbiles apparel, mele ote seen ene ae een en ee ee 940 802 497 
Lumber and finished lumber products 397 424 302 
Pulpand paper products and printing... cs.+e.s04eee.0e0soseecccccc. a... 315 336 221 
@hemicalsiand: allied products.) me ssocs 2 5 gk ociencscde ccc nc cc 156 177 99 
Products of petroleumtand coal web. dcecc<20 ose. +deden ace bon 27 31 14 
Rubber prodicts, .s. 4s csce wsexeoeesc 48 52 29 
Leather and products........... a 167 155 99 
Stone, clay and glass products ’ 96 98 65 
Lronrandisteeliand products.s mates eae eck ei nee a Dee cee 272 806 186 
Nonferrous metals and products. ssjs2<cc.os0 sc csesecocse nvacesieoocuess. 144 156 101 
Machinery fesse Seer neil ai ose eetre se eee Atos Be hee he 236 246 136 
Electrical equipment and products: 0.4.22 0 cscs ccncdodscn coc oebncc.ccccen 187 200 109 
Transportation equipment and other mManulscturing )easccs ses tiektrceivt nes 403 407 289 
Conpinnelion ane see cstsdan ce Sex oA ce MN Re Rte ee | 1,028 1,067 785 
PransportabioniandsStorages.ns ese 2a eesti caen macs sone ack ccee nes 709 713 460 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............................0., 0. 190 154 88 
PETA Hee cy) ser ee oar cise cok en rae 1,857 2,096 1,144 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate oe 402 393 182 
BCE V IGE aaa eer tare Hictetate reas oreo ree Ee et ate ed Daeooelunndece 4,251 4,245 2,883 
13,392 13, 502 8, 703 
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TABLE D-5.—_ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949 








eo ee eSeeeeeeeoSsS$S=S —@Qqo«vn—wmom\'"9- 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- e 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 146 80 1,096 156 95 14 2,260 
@havlObtebOwil <i. 1 cicyeleteus aeisis sr siaiaslone ores 124 68 732 133 79 14 1,404 
SumMersid erecta. yas ccisves coercive see 22 12 364 23 16 — 856 
NOVA SCOUA etaecisrsireteiceres crate cisefreaioleten's 1,882 716 9,591 2,218 $81 322 15,354 
MAPPUNOLA bs sis ercass Oo seinem e viare ceimncetee > 21 _— 280 24 17 _— 551 
PSPC POW AUOL ao o;cle gcse sfeleieit aia) sale srotaterestieltre 45 13 477 52 31 7 786 
EV a lifeax:s Sere eiters trocarsiecereierarsneia «aivreiseettieerate 1,134 489 2,984 1,237 523 195 3,915 
niv.Grni GSS * . stastesiereereiststersnetaete ae lreitereltacacots 26 4 213 22 22 = 465 
Kentville 65 55 1,056 66 20 10 1,653 
Liverpool 27 15 205 13 10 — 860 
New Glasgow 185 18 889 270 151 37 1,558 
Springhill... 2 1 140 8 3 — 255 
A ad 244 46 2,012 366 148 70 3,515 
Ree nist teeter cesckcrs ove rateys foster totes are 96 52 474 118 40 3 702 
Rae Shelburne 37 23 861 37 16 —_ 1,594 
New Brunswick....................0.... 1,666 562 7,193 1,726 926 293 11,108 
Bera citer sie mlerera Bete ctalstewienecmiceesras 20 4 515 19 6 9 1,036 
Campbellton ercsisnecisaccriscacoee at: 156 28 633 261 43 87 948 
HE AMUN GASEOUS ccvelareve ecu e ick ee Geers sister ets 33 1 346 34 7 22 619 
POU OTICLON Ts oa c.ah Shia etciinangtecnees 144 55 448 136 84 13 503 
BILEO 5 otis a eres Lo rvoresain ase erie sad pater ays 67 38 175 115 96 ae 192 
Mom bOme Pareles oie Siaaste aiaieooseldsdie-aterolatese tveincee 477 168 2,196 533 267 100 3,652 
INOWCASUIG ofecthicng/i> sepreiatncceate se wt sdioaiene 93 14 366 59 43 a 665 
Saint OM epsersinsieriensterawters nis cineioe 487 218 1,799 377 249 47 2,437 
80 25 259 69 56 1 480 
50 9 149 44 32 = 197 
59 2 307 79 43 14 379 
QED OC ie Aaictesioatere cies torleitiort ovieccceurnnreion 14,088 5,941 51,299 13,332 7,510 885 71,342 
BAS DOB COG are tetolerete alelslerelelev\erarsioreie ers tel sletel eye 96 38 198 74 53 1 379 
AB CUMIN OLS a terereis aieds aierorekersrorase eer c ents 61 23 244 56 41 — 384 
Buckingham!ceemanearcsosoncen en 40 54 260 47 42 — 481 
Gausapseal: 2: cansiecaiiostccauieneteed 30 7 363 20 9 _ 497 
CS hinscllon Orta tene tweens cea yaa. 31 25 651 31 5 = 1,173 
112 38 1,997 175 82 1 3,227 
4 — 202 1l 2 2 357 
130 39 597 130 75 = 1,040 
33 49 190 24 20 2 237 
80 19 610 95 54 5 887 
253 109 1,550 213 118 19 2,093 
125 60 706 132 42 4 956 
72 28 264 86 55 == 345 
79 3 375 83 72 = 815 
202 10 371 183 180 1 335 
119 31 1,187 138 97 cat 2,365 
: 194 212 815 29 14 — 513 
IMO ZANUIO neta ate sistas = -reletesein teisteveiosns ioe 46 3 333 93 43 = 546 
Mont; Dauriersiscinc fais ciseicie Soevstem eset 69 26 135 68 36 a= 146 
IMONGMARN YZ Nema tise nia eo siececihicen 74 80 331 18 12 — 588 
Mon trealmcseeet cc ncecccisisatinc lente, 8,012 3, 703 18, 629 6,843 4,093 537 20, 852 
Qe bec earrcienwterieleister stator a7 -teseteraheterels « 6/ns 1,251 410 5,897 1,636 626 40 10,018 
Pirmousla eaayeg syes skies de ene 31 22 591 29 Ly — 1,216 
Rivicre du LOW. Aacenese nonsense ocnes 23 6 703 25 19 — 1,366 
ROUY Reem oe telers as eel Soceivodtioats 366 120 657 378 171 48 552 
StevAgatheys cnet ccwtice resets - 73 47 257 79 60 aan 336 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 18 34 338 18 12 _— 398 
Bite e ENOPOGGG.. cos aie Gan aie cna ec hemiovaice 41 15 395 33 29 — 708 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 98 18 359 108 84 =— 549 
SUA dl VACINGDE , bseciiet aches oweee tee the. 124 137 541 78 52 — 914 
Ge VeaNscredseen ste ee Asisiecie eal wane 187 115 3,072 161 111 se 799 
St. Jerome. wee tenet ete eet ener eee e eens 141 25 7138 118 104 3 1,062 
Sta Joseph Gd eAlm sy ceaiistes sss eisiaie vest 15 ll 282 ll 1 5 596 
Shawinigan Hallsic.ace sence decnsn eee 101 8 1,005 149 77 _— 2,068 
Sherbrooke tasaccmcsecacssiydecnisnrensen 739 156 2,148 885 480 72 2,475 
Sorel iter crcicnetverica atirere vac vteleccstorave uate 14 8 877 16 a za 3,041 
Thetford Mines 109 28 583 171 77 = 880 
Three Rivers 415 100 1,878 460 161 98 3,779 
Val Ors coinscseccorceseuereine ete 172 74 510 111 70 16 562 
Valleyfield......... aie 212 23 555 220 171 _- 992 
Victoriaville 96 27 480 97 36 31 815 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPL 
DECEMBER 31, 


OYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949—continued 





















































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_———— end of 
period period period | vacancies! Regular | Casual period 

Ontario Bis lata taunt exe vetsisietareiers\oia(otcie Sateen es 30,886 12,060 69,038 29,203 15,644 3,246 70,551 
ATDIOL ee mewaner een a een 80 24 190 80 37 36 194 
ATELG Wo cia wtcluieloynletoreeashai siya ele iaere Mera 191 31 409 230 123 12 403 
Belleville Glapleraelo anette yaa ee rakes 364 109 751 428 244 12 737 
Brace brid pecan. ony tel rt ee aa 50 18 277 60 20 8 355 
Bram ptonet yee ay ee 2 a 86 30 196 91 60 3 187 
Brantford Boreferayaleterchessr se etaters Cre Teen Tore foe fase 547 139 882 382 234 34 $48 
Broclyillera nena. oe nee eee 99 8 406 98 54 29 295 
Carleton Place teen scene caeice aan 61 14 109 70 51 ~- 126 
Chait Raya ty eer aee Ae SCER 283 47 1,004 359 201 21 934 
CobOUne ys eae Ne ene ee eet ae 129 38 308 145 94 i 271 
Collingwood setet aes wae ees 54 20 322 55 50 — 549 
Cornwall te oreo ae ets Aa tet 305 20 1,040 253 178 0 1,888 
94 5 301 104 a 9 368 
129 45 213 117 66 9 211 
sheiaiajeyereteieeteiers stn ies eet terre 322 55 1,025 267 134 64 1,486 
(Gall thee ie eee eee ene oO ik 275 155 375 205 178 = 203 
Gananoguosyaces weae eh eee C. 35 6 105 38 14 18 164 
Goderichessenncee meer ck wh ee ee 98 57 135 78 65 6 226 
Guelphes ee ee ae COS BERETA 258 120 642 323 144 1 501 
Paint Gone sso eae ety en ee 2,207 845 5,348 2,765 1,005 439 4,932 
Biawikes bury eect ee eek ees 12 14 286 5 4 ani 700 
Tngersolls erent sone ee 141 27 286 147 118 1 169 
AD USKESINT ee hehe a a senate ibe 89 6 126 85 68 2 85 
VEN OTA Soe See ae eke ae ce ee ce 153 69 253 89 92 — 297 
Kingston 401 75 1,103 481 293 38 1,189 
306 148 638 266 116 27 677 
492 232 874 504 299 16 705 
Heamingtoneren encore ieee toe cnake 52 16 401 93 37 2 609 
UPINCISA Severe cee op ota, Perineal 88 20 267 113 56 14 377 
PASEO WES pie foot ce ae ee cae 38 29 129 42 34 3 154 
Sond On epee ee ee Oe eh cece 1,696 642 2,750 2,008 917 235 1,858 
Midland So Rinaci ee Son sets sxe ae abe 120 35 470 185 94 —— 663 
Napanee ees sot peer scna mi eeneeae 13 3 145 25 14 = 269 
411 96 1,054 361 280 11 925 
198 50 756 204 114 30 983 
314 108 585 285 156 18 598 
158 14 572 174 126 16 690 
209 109 1,657 230 137 36 3,788 
1,667 511 3,786 1,655 804 195 3,708 
102 16 573 124 60 il 924 
Paring COUnd en te ae eraae en eee ne 23 — 205 30 18 2 292 
Rermproketseersen ce Ae aL 250 86 564 239 155 2 472 
PSIG Us cate Aer AO cas ee 141 30 232 138 97 21 203 
Peterborouglis eres ccc canna 191 63 948 234 128 7 1,153 
ELCLOD Eee ee ae ec ean 22 10 181 17 15 — 357 
ROrecAnb Mine. tere here et eee 522 62 1,132 357 294 16 1,555 
BortiColbornot.a sen cn. 2a hee encceae 85 29 308 93 67 1 473 
POG ELODEs Nase satasn sivtebre Pas arioiainate Included with Cobourg 
IPROSCOLET Boat os somber aelstecsitaa erase oh = 9 34 6 _ — 293 
Renfrew: 11 15 226 1 84 2 170 
Sia Catharines een no tess oe 520 128 1, 703 441 275 56 2,215 
St. Thomas j 141 34 366 182 89 5 329 
SAUN Ee Seat ee eee ee ean 267 73 670 369 227 = 738 
SanlbiStes Marie., .acn. actenechic sate 308 51 693 329 ai _— 612 
DUMECOS Meee Rone aa een ae 55 37 412 50 26 1 463 
Dloux-Wookoubs nucle vonsesu t sleecsaele ae 28 6 33 15 13 1 36 
Prat hat allscess scan taoviy aeceewesioton 72 22 242 113 50 1 228 
PEMA LLOLG es: seaey ieee seen een see 293 85 482 318 157 69 414 
Sturgeon Walser ssc oan ee 44 10 167 28 26 — 300 
SUC NITY. cota seis wretsiisiere no cinireenie neice 963 367 1,335 845 432 134 1,003 
MIIININE. aera clot ce ne ie cleeooncne 510 93 1,025 496 403 bg 936 
ML OLOULOM aot thes Meee aaron 11, 852 6,181 17,905 9,227 4,675 1,247 14,662 
PLLOMLON macnn a oP ee eo kee wince 181 43 347 216 152 — 441 
Walkerton: ssecsceet.20 43 33 152 44 26 — 229 
Wallaceburg........... 228 154 366 97 67 2 446 
Welland 451 60 936 530 347 9 1,001 
Weston... 277 96 506 265 154 — 373 
Windsor 846 139 6,821 1,041 467 224 6, 668 
Woodstock 135 138 298 148 87 2 243 
Manitobarecincca ene oe eas 5,220 1,281 12,270 5,897 2,347 1,478 13,786 
ra Raticeccleas cxetetereleverwak sie rare ecuisieny etre 345 150 942 472 262 _ 994 
Dauphin yerapcasceeerassiactalaenstiesaiels otek 39 10 268 43 25 2 413 
Eeinwi om rete sett eae ee ence tere 63 36 143 75 30 il 90 
Portage la Prairie sine aee.ssejnoesen neces a - e a : 37 ve 
Winnie mien Pins itera 4,636 1,036 | 10,435 5,175 1,980 1,428 11,653 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949—concluded 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during 0 eee end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Saskatchewall......-.....+-.050.eceeeeee 1,884 619 7,061 25207 851 415 9,901 - 
ISO V Nee cies ster: ciokeeie sieves cueiotereteazelasreiste 55 22 200 54 35 — 223 
IMIGOROH cw aeeiisacie la cksierceistetteietersitcveisiete 217 86 937 215 83 49 1,184 
INVOr bhatt ElelOrd ac suecieeyetelele sretcisteresalctetes+ 87 25 376 93 58 8 661 
Princer Alberts saccretscieierclererecterstorc/oleveriein« 129 40 614 170 89 10 988 
IVGS UN EVs letetelelols aeisieloVerstelsieveols ola ofa! lelets)ss1ersieys 744 208 2,129 969 332 183 2,443 
Saskatoon aeeteasty crc eperssaterelelsvelareiarevern sielais 490 135 1,755 578 171 148 2,653 
Sivatt @urmen tates staciicuileuscs ili cleis 'eiersie’ ster 42 49 334 47 20 2 692 
WV OS OULR ccm sraiaecrieterars stsvaycratereingereim vier ybes 40 6 176 46 32 _— 216 
BY OVECUOL cyerstiatarehr staccrotenetavetak ect attverch stereos re ; 80 48 540 85 31 15 841 

ALD erta sc ccnack oneaeoseiesterecsts soranecas 5,075 1,261 11,538 5,673 3,268 603 10,706 
Blairmore Ps 140 27 151 100 94 - 92 
BI CET Yr otin's (rise sania seteis-a)eo'eiejejeiareisratare 1,725 418 3,865 2,077 1,063 281 3, 830 
Drumheller 79 11 179 68 77 —_— 173 
Edmonton ’ 2,330 461 5,39 2,852 1,500 313 4,351 
IBS Onl eee riceistcclsterodereietstereieter ove lcrersters fore lorars 370 135 183 165 242 — 55 
MGOE META LO se cosatese sarap Weieies a stevstarers aCe a 250 74 920 228 161 9 1219 
Miedicinestl ateceecretceesetie iets sree: 67 98 603 95 55 — 712 
Red WDeersemocecocectstemcistueeistre aries 114 37 245 88 76 — 274 

British Columbia....................-.. 6,113 1,125 31,224 7,054 3,358 1,279 51,805 
aie ie icc rote eit dia love oraleveraintctaretotaists 134 14 749 137 109 4 1,435 
Courtenay..... Rae Eon ae reed ealeiee 5 3 391 3 3 _ 1,460 
GLAM iOS srerae et taee event sveterspetayeisie seers 57 9 354 98 46 — 539 
DA WweONIOTOOK sme eriursceuvtonieiinecisisls 109 7 148 110 120 — 63 
APD aTA CAMA cele oie ayave valet aisvora ehavers, seusishetaveloiele\ars 69 16 694 67 46 4 1,392 
Kalloopsseceae anerecietel«. steleralorcheetelsiavs.sisie 92 12 458 63 53 — 594 
SEO O Wlehereim apatite sictels otote vee ralictenesoveheheiatatara’aene 30 12 566 62 14 3 1,259 
INF AMALNO See Saisie i ciaaidels Se isiereneielnvee ala ceceisl< 51 10 931 52 23 21 2,032 
MNVOIS OMe erties eis taleteisteloieic eleisiniatsteravomi erates: 102 28 589 98 55 15 863 
New Westminster 343 101 3,655 461 225 37 7,151 
North Vancouver 469 11 1,317 496 29 418 1, 645 
ME TEELIS OOM stat sta a ela ussrote ies 1918: @alesotnt wiaye wiatareTace 46 10 620 50 25 4 1,125 
POA DeLN scyatvesrasteresterel piesa ess 64 14 686 68 47 _ 900 
Prince Greorgeveenn eee cies ceteris ieee 544 75 787 587 432 32 457 
PHinGe MUpert 4 <0 joc ses coves le view ele nes 137 5 276 137 127 1 573 
SP VINGOUOM a nis o wrarsi wie wyevate'«.o iejoleyel siavererartisis oie 20 2 104 15 15 — 199 
Me rentll eere ctr steye sicls:cispstes/s favs eltvo te: oVobaliey islernvere 82 14 379 143 45 18 405 
EVANGOUVER sacinvecs croton al ile7alsia) svetaiolaye'ety siciere 3,023 533 15,414 3,594 1,556 583 25,144 
PVIGITLON Nereteis oyorcte ashe eels eins e/eroiesare 28 15 561 20 23 _ 1,161 
Victoria.... 675 228 2,483 762 346 132 3,197 
Wihitebhorsesec-cceecmacs eerie = 33 6 112 31 19 7 211 

CAAA sacha ciaieiseieicrsie vis. cyer elevators ete sininrelsisine 66,960 23,645 | 200,310 67,511 34,980 8,535 256,812 
IMU silos etatiieretiasesieys sveiata sila e)sistelors!eloaicletertsis 37,071 10,500 | 146,742 37,212 21,097 4,098 204, 905 
MOM al Os setemeasioieyeis eters eiciolaietovess sieve ereloxcvers 29,889 18, 145 53,568 30, 299 13, 883 4,437 51,908 

TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 
Applications Placements 
Year ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
579,645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
568,695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 


1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 





1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 

146, 742 53,568 200,310 25,195 18,320 43,515 
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TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 
1947 TO JANUARY 31, 1948 AND APR 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS F 
ML 1, 1948 TO JANUARY 31, 1949 


ROM APRIL 1, 




















1947-48 1948-49 
Resi 
egions Employers pawed Employers erred, 

Registered Rexistered Registered Rerinteredl 

14,338 246,441 15, 834 266, 869 

49,212 912,388 55, 486 1,010, 769 

69, 645 1,317,338 75,891 1,403,429 

84, 634 493, 862 39, 804 544,431 

20, 733 336, 783 24,148 378,499 

188, 562 3,306, 807 211, 163 3, 603,997 








TABLE E-2._CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1949 

















a= 1942 1943 1944 1945 ‘1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (1) 
4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 140,305 
4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 SS OUGil emer 
5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 1G, 288 il Sie esetereteve 
3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 595265) fois cssceiie 
2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 42250 || octeie oiciers 
1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 30644 Wr nutemes 
1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 88,790) lice 
1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 825182) 5 soae sie sings 
1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25,847 83086) a5 cere ceere 
1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43 1G20)\. cmiseeeaene 
2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 85 Oe cate eevee 
6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 19,849) | 114 606: \..ccamieaise 
MOtele a.m aarneie tes 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 140,305 








——————— a 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1949 








Claims filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 























Province Entitled Not Referred ; 
Total Initial | Renewal] Revised to entitled to Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit] Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 984 701 147 136 802 ZO \|ietrenteetele 170 
NOVAS COUMAs o. scisimige voles tina ste 9,017 5, 857 2,192 968 6,968 1,806 57 1,904 
New Brunswick 5, 882 4,058 1, 283 541 4,635 1,060 24 1,302 
Quebec ry-op saa neen anaes 39,486 27,463 8, 102 3,921 34, 743 6,579 251 10, 927 
Ontario. . 40, 691 27,1384 9,406 4,151 31,527 6,949 414 8,795 
Manitoba 7,353 4,807 1,675 871 5,940 1,452 81 iF 299 
HAsKAatCMOWAN aici. givc.ee oe se ns 4,580 3,427 766 387 3, 848 821 39 1,268 
FAD EULA as aa tee carecmeatiae: 6,095 4,373 1,163 559 4,711 977 63 1,440 
BribishColuimbigs.. acc.cecde.es« 26,127 18,390 5,705 2,122 22,570 4,108 191 6,462 
Total Canada, January, 1949.} 140,305 96,210 30,439 13, 656 115,744 | (1) 23,959 1,120 33, 567 
Total Gitaia Decor bor 1948) 114,506 72,701 33,238 8,567 80,266 | (2) 19, 192 953 85,224 
Total Canada, January, 1948.) 109,311 77,573 22,731 9,007 74,407 | (3) 21,762 1,178 50, 269 











(1) In addition, there were 1,139 special requests not granted. 





(2) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 508 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 

















Cumu- 
lative 
Month of one of oe for 
i Non-Entitl t January anuary Jurrent 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlemen i ae foe 
Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment 10,768 13,751 55, 175 
Not capable of and not available for work...............+. 757 603 6,387 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.......... eel eee eicsreee ey I 8 33 ye 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........0..-020-005- 1,569 735 15, 525 
Discharged for misconduct........... Frcrs rere ie ereleschekenareke te ec ee teeeate Sacre he 733 857 5,640 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........-. 0 see eee eee eee eee ee 4,368 4, 604 32,848 
@iheor reasons Ch) ees sere ere ciate ar oie etevers ciel evel siajaiais tore’ efete)esaicves everslorelvues lever sfevetede’= 3,559 3,376 25,354 
FINO Lala aces cer Reto tie eo refit Tee ee ees eL eee renee 21.762 23,959 142,671 








(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
JANUARY, 1949 


EEE 


























Number 
ee Com- Number Amount 
Provi B Meee mencing of Days | of Benefit 
Oe Denise Benefit Poa rad ) 
During ai (in Dollars 
Month Month 
PICO UE Cw aAr Ge LSLAN Clare tctetssaretn vie Yotessievste ray oveta/o/oicVeleleic\elereiswekelsteinyeeyereieos% 1,432 777 23,539 49,053 
ae SCO UE ae raisyarcrese cic alenste ere chs ayes shaleceval s afeie/ois(eucselsteroie}s ofar-ianareterevesatere 9,373 4,889 171,971 377,420 
IN(@ WMISEUIAS WAC Koc svarce-crsyornscretevere nimi chel efavelniay are slanctere alpyeserolstolavelnisterevelarese’s 6,119 3,639 121,381 270, 561 
Quebecor eae nitere solace <ctagavertin aevere seeistenaleve shelare(esijoyesesaYolatetiajahoasieds)avejayarees 48,065 28,051 975, 989 2,127,253 
ONGATIO sR cepittesteloe onesies a6 rs 43,240 25,046 737, 656 1,607, 194 
FM Miegint GOLDER tare Te sesvlere eral rate ernie acetic Sree eTeraisiore ao eerstorehen eee teete 9,298 5,051 160,174 343,317 
Sa leu BC Le Wat sreeyatrrsvertote ete ie altos ore ate teyelctete ei otarsinte stefricietstcteistn serete icra 6,430 3,369 116,940 257,974 
PANT erste etree nets acetate Taveete aysieleresisicot oko ersee tectetcrere’sieieye ohvereielorate afet= siete 7,493 3,504 106, 710 239,772 
IBritisht Colum len semiscccitseveete it eectioboviiee oss ta lerarechorersyyeioratoevencs ters iais 32,193 18,387 642,058 1,454,677 
Totals Canada, January; 1949 sce sriccartete sista wateisiersisiece’s 163, 643 92,713 | 3,056,418 6, 727,221 
Total; Canada, December,, 1948.) .).-,0c.c. ncn + «vee ae 99, 802 55,940 1, 687, 804 3,592,155 
Total,,Canada, January, 1948)5.5..c.0cieass cainiyerewvesee s 106,367 57,765 | 1,999,849 3,924, 641 











TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY SR niece ae SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
1, 1949 






































6 days s ~ 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and ‘ ie ‘ a ee ae and 
inden ays ays days days mee 
1,643 276 220 414 457 160 116 
1,441 238 196 374 414 129 90 
202 38 24 40 43 31 26 
13,211 3, 524 1,699 2,520 2,526 1,201 1,741 
11,624 3, 146 1,499 2,243 2,326 1,056 1,354 
1,587 378 200 277 200 145 387 
8,670 1,918 1,007 1,640 2,141 1,010 954 
7,468 1,636 846 1,396 1,942 895 753 
1,202 282 161 244 199 115 201 
59, 608 13,940 7,625 10,331 14,388 6, 482 6,892 
50, 448 12,059 6, 622 9,004 12,979 5,432 4,352 
9, 160 1,881 1,003 1,327 1,409 1,000 2,540 
50,743 13,780 8,172 9,416 10, 147 4,119 5, 109 
41,051 11,449 6,949 7,870 8,613 3,012 3,158 
9,692 2,331 1,223 1,546 1,534 1,107 1,951 
10,716 2,510 1,179 2,288 2,679 1,083 977 
8,029 1,774 852 1,579 2,300 874 650 
2, 687 736 327 709 379 209 327 
7,783 1,561 743 1,670 2,245 952 612 
6,325 1,271 563 1,284 1,988 809 410 
1,458 290 180 386 257 143 ~ 202 
9,221 2,667 1,001 2,526 1,806 678 543 
7,829 2,201 778 2,261 1,634 575 380 
1,392 466 223 265 172 103 163 
41, 822 6, 868 4,655 8,569 11,288 5,795 4,647 
35,176 5, 843 3,812 7,191 9,795 4,799 3,736 
6, 646 1,025 843 1,378 1,493 996 911 
203, 417 47,044 26,301 39,374 47,677 21,430 21,591 
169,391 39,617 22,117 33, 202 41,991 17,581 14, 883 
34,026 7,427 4,184 6,172 5, 686 3,849 6,708 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month | 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100” 





Cn 


Percent- 





age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
OTA eect stetarerores ete Tavares | evereretalawsteiese 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LOM sire eects steel sere ewteselots 80-7 93-+7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
ROG Mestre cl isieta| cerca: 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
ROU Tet ereeter eale: sacl is slerarouctsorate 102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
WTR oe eatcte: craton ao/eyssciflotelolere)sfels]e)r 115-6 154-2 80:6 92-6 151-0 90-3 
HQT iac ye crercreterchetelever eters | ieteiciervieelers 126°5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
Pee iatale alsteteiomrenete!s}| svelelats elelnfeys 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
MOD Lipo mratarereroiteleRraislel=||icishalbis(ole\ s,s 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
nei ae cnistaciel=|linaicioiereniets 120°4 123°3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
te EE AS ahs cyest fl otecs.c/aisia} ote 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
emia eteipiniarsrorsoiclel ltaistersveaisterste 118-8 121°6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
Bm eReyy sisters aietaiersl| |scalereisrauaro. ane 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
We DAR AG BD OOS BOROOCDEOS 121°8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
BERN her teicter arsicys isis eres) aceleree 119-9 130°8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
eae ratafolalets Peco etatats|| arate leleleret ate 120-5 181-5 117-3 113-2 185-5 104-8 
eA eg me ol lotacalelayelats 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
Pettate stearate cavers faraiaieQvstoie oh 120-8 181-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 1054 
Se ee eiseecloteeratisiarall sisi ecoyel=la seh 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
BMG tye Bee, tere eroxata ase mistake 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100+4 
© Janbuentnoesen Goscanonoe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102°5 93-3 98-2 
MEPs rill sao eeeaieiats 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
Pegs sey oracle nieiears see 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
Ee eae claret stall ster ronsis eihere 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
PR Pa ere tetstetevelabatstei| ioteceselas Gauriay 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
RT terete store cieieroaretenntd 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
eranalltsyctasstetsscvo\ats 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10:8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
ey tkctoas 17°65 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
notrene 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
Sitters iter toisielsis/s\ei« 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
Seep iaisielcleisiois eieisic;« 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
Reese cient ait e B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
18+9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19°8 120°8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112°6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24°56 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107 3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
Seine sicieisiars 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Br eiraenielelsys 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137+9 
eiaretsisrettisistereisis 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Meayeainetlaiete slarwvais 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 186-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Miereratleseteeieatsivie 82:0 183-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
Maderieksioieleieine) 83°8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
BERR cae ose ate 8 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Bete ietateiatsysunieis ove 85°58 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
Reietetateraisisia 88-°3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154°7 
Areas beeisrlers 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November.......... 42°65 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44°8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
TANUATVienerieeiccies ys 4%+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
§2+1 153°3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122:9 174-6 
63-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
56°3 157°5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183 +5 
68-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
58-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 
FANUAVYis rico creseie) scr) sis 68-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February..........- 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130:8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926 =100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 
+Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR FIGHT CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1949 < 


(Base: Aug. 1939—100) 














Total 

ome | ate 

—- Feb- Jan- Feb- Food Rent Fuel i Burnish- | Miscel- 

ruary 1,| uary 8, | ruary 1, Clothing ings and | laneous 

194 194 1949 Services 

elallatase: getu. shea es 144-3 152-3 152-1 198-7 109-1 131-5 189-5 155-1 121-5 
Saint John...) dacs. 147-7 156-2 156-2 193-3 113-8 136-6 189-5 155-9 127-7 
Montreal .cde.c toe 152-8 162-3 162-4 209-8 117-4 127-7 174-6 171-6 124-9 
MOrontOscc.scnttisor 147-8 155-0 154-7 192-8 118-2 146-6 182-3 164-7 126-0 
Wainniper.. cso cons 144-4 153-4 153-8 200-3 114-4 120-6 172-7 171-6 122-0 
Saskatoon..<ce<s0.- 151-9 162-0 162-0 211-0 121-9 139-4 186-4 172-7 121-0 
Edmonton. . sre 145-1 154-5 154-4 204-3 108-7 114-6 185-9 163-7 124-3 
Vancouver.......... 148-7 160-8 160°8 206-7 112-1 1388-9 193°3 162-5 129-8 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Basz: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 


Latest Month 























Price 
aee oe Dec. Aug. Dec. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
pope tie: Per | ‘1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | i949 | 1949 rep 

Beef, sirloin steak... . lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 248-4 251-3 249-5 69-6 
Beef, round steak... lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 276-8 280-2 278-9 66-1 
Beet, rib £Oaat cision casieae.es lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 278-3 281-7 280-9 64-6 
Beef ishould erin sctcrrm aebectemosraacosieteraiearaneare lb, 132-7 161-6 162-3 295-6 301-3 301-3 47-9 
‘Beef, stewing, boneless. .<ciaic,siese.s.0. c/o ocauivasie’ee lb. 136-7 | 168-3 | 168-3 | 328-7 | 333-9 | 3834-6 45-7 
Veal; frontiroll, bonelessis s/c .c,01\012,010s sie sivie » ove lb. 139°+3 174-0 174:0 | 303-0 | 311-8 | 316-6 53°5 
Ear) Og LOBE baie slots so cleleertreioaancia cn ocisewsinere lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 232-0 238°7 245-4 69-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.......0c00sesecees lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 229-2 228-5 226-2 61-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off...............-. lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 256-7 256-2 253-6 48-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on......... ares lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 232-0 | 231-4 230-2 73-4 
DANS PUTO! 5 coors ce isyi'e eed Sere oko aso are Sietnns Droiehersieve lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 326-3 323-7 281-6 82-1 
Shortening, vegetable: iccecccccc cess s.vidensies lb. 184-7 | 187-5 | 187-5 | 283-3 | 281-3] 264-6 38-1 
igen, grader Als largeie ye aicccisiaqeecns vise sintnes doz 156-4 | 155-3 | 181-3 | 212-6] 200-8] 175-4 54-6 
IMU ae era vels ayeta rate ove Yasaso¥ ciate terunet whet sere eiaveyernionele: ole exe at. 111-0 95-4 95-4 160-5 161°5 162-4 17-7 
Butter, creamery.) Prints): .ic,sie%a:s.0 neste welewinauets lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 267-8 | 267-4 | 267-4 73-0 
@heese, plain; mild), Fikes cdo ve oases ool sie pkg. 174-6 164-4 165+4 229-0 229-7 230-5 80:8 
Bread, plain white, wrapped................+- lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 152-4 152-4 9-6 
MlourpAfins ti PUsde's. cle omiasne te iare everest mieten opessie lb. 127-8 | 124-2] 124-2] 187-9] 187-9 | 187-9 6-2 
Rolled oats, package....ccdaensadesraden-siceestee lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 153-6 153-6 9-7 
Cormblakess Stain c anerseioarltiseitiemives aientiate nis. pkg. 101-1 100:0 100-0 162-0 162-0 162-0 14-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 297%. sciccccccecscccsvcieonse tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 224-5 221-7 217-9 23-1 
PEAS CANS eai5i caeae eile telomere aleenisaierele tin 117-5 | 121-7} 121-7] 150-0] 150-0] 150-0 18-0 
GornMicanned 62s; acto an seme tesa maviasiorslesies tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 187-6 186-7 185-8 21-0 
Saris AIEV Gi a miielaleeieigie esivin sieiels ste s fa ahinnsiele) ston lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 280°4 278-4 272-5 13-9 
IOs serepere eisteveteters ars ese aie takes ealalocteravatovonoicrs wicsis lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 124-5 124-5 126-5 6-2 
POTALOCS iota csi siceieiae se abuse erivawmeleasmes 10 lbs 89°9 218-3 149-4 140-4 141-3 143-1 31-3 
Prunes, WK sic accccasi elec saiacerisssehiencn ese lb, 115-8 120-2 120-2 177-2 178-9 180-7 20:6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, .....-.-.0cccc.esscenes lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 129-1 127-8 127-2 19-2 
Orangesly anit mistasaeier cine ersiecine rans ueayas doz 132-5 154-6 154-3 125-3 125-3 136-5 40-0 
OWIOhs tesins een cca raabalea ei ecaem wed er eee, doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 142-2 139-1 139-1 45-2 
WELTY, EG: O8. cis cs ani readies ecicaeiee jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 150-4 150-4 149-8 24-6 
arenes Beer acters fate aain ave cetertieigietevetmonsele tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 146-7 146-2 145-2 28-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0Z...........00eeeeeee jar 118°3 128-9 128-9 145-8 145-8 145-1 19-7 
COrnmiSV LUD, 2D ociarc crt elere/ossisneieyeievsichala sje(eveisoleols tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 186-9 185-7 183-4 31-4 
Sugar. granmlated’. sjisiciseis ence visisierese cisleieseleisis,siels lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 150-8 9-8 
Supari yellows cimecictitecieciteseira\ site misiacacern.siersors Ib, 131-3 | 134-9] 134-9 | 154-0 | 155-6 | 155-6 9-8 
Mery sorte tte Mais cavcioversie vie ene auatelaGalnve doceusja sien lb. 141-6 | 181-4] 131-7] 186-1] 186-7 | 187-6 63+4 
Tea, black, HM ee crete ccc s state oie ate eiaielere sfesla miaioion pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 131-6] 174-1] 174-5] 175-5 51-6 


ee 


*Descriptions and units of sale apply to February, 1949 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

























Beef Pork 
: os 
ae 8 
Dh a 
oo ee 
s g SDILE Su cel coe 
Locality ee & a i ee 
a - ha o S oOo ie oy sh 
“4 ra Bie Sars 5 & ool di \ ee 
$ & 2A, R Be) bo BO Se | os 
sto" aaa Q- ae ~ ee Feel i erstu@ as 
Qe aS s0 mo wo 72 oe ao ae 
go | oe £2 o- | 4a se eects ecive gu 
o8 | 38 |] sa] 3s | Bs g5 | @o] #2] 88 
ea ge om om Sa Qe em Lh aS BH 
n [oat a faa} n 4 & ey faa} 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts ete. cts. cts. 
E.1.— 
P 1==Charlottetowlec.sc.css0++s0er sr B7eo Ny 62600 | 60d: | e448 h caked l esteniiemnaieae 57-9 | 50-0 70-5 
Scotia— 
Noe eiiar Mae tears a claisiayeterarer stories 68-5 | 63-1 Jc 58-9 | 43-7] 43-6 . 66:9 | 60-7] 47-4 69-0 
Hua aveteraakate avolecaierviorsiate 74-41 68:8] 70-0] 49-1] 46-3 68:0 | 61-8 | 50-9 74:5 
Meera sone cialhelelesloreieroaielere 82-0] 72-5 | 61-0] 53-8 | 48-0 67-2 | 64-7] 53-0 74-0 
C587 | Gle4 16828 |) 4228) i P4O< One rater. mcerstentsre 60:3 | 47-7 72°8 
New Brunswick— 

G—FrederiCtON... << 2).20+-.620 00 v0 cis 0 68-7 | 61-1 | 58-5] 42-8} 40-6 . 62-0 | 57-4] 43-2 71-4 

= NE ONGHOM care afere/stasve eislste/ele14(o!s}o1s\elolsir 70-1 | 66-6 | 65-8} 46-1] 42-5 65-3 | 62-0} 47-0 74-4 

B= Saini OL eetesfaterere afeleiclois'siciare tiotere 75-6 | 68-8 |e 62-0] 46-6] 43-3 . 68-1] 61-5 | 46-2 70-4 

Quebec— 

G=CHICOULITIL. iis aisles o1= os lsieieie s/olelatecert 75-8 | 69-4 | 62:7 | 47-O)] 3893 |. .c. sc. Joceraee BT-4. | 404 cans 
MORSERUI erence eriocisteealctsieilelolalesiele eles 66-3 | 63-4] 59-8] 46-0] 43-1 69:7] 57-9} 45-8 64-0 
A Mion tree feiera sravetctoia/ (o's /a\ere7o.s10ie1- eyelets 74-6 | 69-6 | 65-7 | 44-1] 40-4 72-3 | 56-4 | 47-2 70-7 
VO=—OQlebecsamerteryereteiaisieleysi sisisi ose sieleveies 71-8 | 70-0] 64:0] 48-6] 38-6 68-3 | 54-4] 45:3 65-0 
13—St. HMyacinthes... 06.02 secs.ccsisines 65-2 | 59-2] 57-0] 42-5] 33-2 58-5 | 58-8 | 46-7 72-0 
Pg He OTITIS eyesore re re eel reterere erie re ote ste teeu ere fleisse ravens | stanarhetenatet | osstavever evs | eeveveveraye|| terelterarevs [lets aispevenel| eterereister= | extieyonereze 74-3 
T5—= Sher PrOOKO are s:vfs «cro. cieislvlnessletslorsras 72:0 | 67-6 | 62-1] 45:0] 35-0 62-7 | 60-3] 48:3 70-3 
1G == Sorell erect asiscs ile sialeleisterelerereiere FOsOu| O08 |ecOred: | e400) | 4262 later ercteyal| (etevoreteler- 60-6 | 45-7 72:5 
D7 NE tLOTE LANES care -latsraye cieretn ore 10: o1ave\f syeternrei er 65s Br | seen 4356.6 Melecpeiciete |p tetera Cetera: 64-4.) AVe0) | cemsrene 
18—Three Rivers..............sseee8- 79-9) 72-1 60-0 | 48-5] 39- 57-0 | 59-0] 46-2 69-9 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville 68-0 | 66-7] 65-0] 51-7] 48 73-0} 61-7] 51:3 71-9 
20—Brantford 69-6 | 67-1] 64-8] 51-7] 46 70:0 | 62-0} 45-2 70-3 
l= E ST OC KSVALLG S55 crsrarstareiera steis/atsla)s}stelsisrs 71-9] 69-9 | 69-3} 49-1] 49 69-3] 66-1] 52-1 75-9 
ee VSG ER ELIYA eteyas cays yas ayaFaalevatstshelspatate0(s 70-6 | 68:2] 66-1] 49-7] 47- 71:0 | 65-0] 49-6 71-5 
DS GOLD WALI Jere scsealerateels aiejejs'srofecstelsia/e 68:0 | 67-4 jc 63-4] 47-9] 49- 71-0 | 61-4] 46-8 70-2 
24——Blort Williams. .cece cle os se'icisie + 65-4] 62-4] 68-5] 48-4] 44- 66-7 | 64-2] 55-0 75-6 
DB GAL Uararetaisjeloters Gysisis ales eiale}otessforsisfereye TOSS BiG GTsGel” BUS |) 40s ie | erates eolrantere 63-2 | 48-5 70-0 
26 —Guel pliziataclereaieersisis.e/essleveversie:siereiatere'e 70-6 | 68-6 | 67-0] 53-3) 50 71-7) 62-3 | 45-1 69-6 
27 —— EP AT GOM Ss (5/0 a10'oloce's, cele =:0\ cls tsiaisle’® 71-0 | 69:0 | 68-4} 50-9] 48- 75-1] 62-4] 44-2 68-8 
DB KIN GB UON says crelare,ajalsisiale'e alee ocosstaleinvere 67-2 | 64:3] 62-5] 46-8 | 44- 67-0 | 61-5] 45-4 69-5 
29—— TRIG G MEN OP ats \aie ovessieiei aloinioisislersiatsiels 69-9 | 67-6 | 65-3 | 49-9] 47- 73-3 | 64-8 | 46-9 70-6 
BO—WOnGOM rere stars es sistevelaiescietyelaleieio. ster 69-5 | 68-5] 64-1] 50-8} 46 74-3 | 59-9] 44-3 69-9 
SIN IAPAT ATE ALIS .151c/aiejsislelsiaisictetersievetese 69-0 | 67-4] 64-7] 50-0] 47- 71-3 | 62-0] 47-4 69-3 
S2—= Nor hyp pay sare catselacieloistelcielterrer 68:7 | 67-0] 66:4] 49-3] 47- 67-3 | 63-6 | 46-7 73-8 
BST OSHAWA tarccietawiersiorerstole.s di ctsisarelewieiste COs 1679) 166.8 4 OO eed G ieee rere operate 59-1] 48-8 65-8 
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é g z 
2 = a 
Locality & 28 f p 
ede aie 
ae | ee as) 8] 6) 
BQ §2 SS ; S| oA 
FR | BE) 82 | dh | $8 
cts cts. cts, cts. cts 
P.EL— 
1—Charlottetown.........0.00s00000 28-5 | 37-9] 50-7 16:0 | 75-1 
Nova Scotia— 

Bro QLLAX cereus islesice iat eis wns eee 82-5 | 38:2] 54-6] 19-0] 74-8 

S— New GIASZOW Nasrssesicicinesie ae cieeis 34-2 | 38:3] 57-5] 19-0] 74-6 

MSY NOY seroyacvarereiaaiaaisiiefaloreieveiescisiviss 32:7 | 38:0 | 62-4] 20-0] 74-8 

B= VTULO, sasiaciach tuiaes ee koe salneresiens 35-0 | 38-2 54-0 18-0 75-0 

New Brunswick— 

B= Pred cI CbON ere). casiersiece civ wistsisleio\s 33-3 | 39-6] 60-2 17-0 | 75-1 

i= MONGbON iiss lone sowie sie w.seere hoster 33-5 | 38-9 57-4 17-0 75-1 

S<-Salnt JODN. aise saisose'siscreais visi 32-3 | 38-3] 59-2] 18-0] 74-9 

Quebec— 

O—CHICOMM MI 5). cae ys csiosimasesiei odes 35-7 | 43-3} 58-9] 17-0] 73:3 
LO El al lees uyemasiaaitasuiicuterstee searaais 28-1} 36-7 | 54-5] 18-0] 72-3 
f= MOR ETEAL 1 ote, slotecais chet ciciet steal ote Svs 29-8} 38-1] 55-6] 17-5] 73-1 
AZ=-Oue bee Fe sociales tas onaiseeeecees 30-7 | 37-9} 55-0 17-0 | 73-0 
ISDE. PV ACINEDO co seiasiie ain crarciewearss 33-0 | 39-1] 52-4] 16-0] 73-1 
14 Sis TODNSE oc ccseisreeie es, ceeermuerese 30-7 | 38-7] 55:5] 16-0] 73-6 
15—Sherbrooke: 5 cocisseeriaes «15512 016 30-9 | 38:4] 57-4] 17-0] 72-8 
LO—SOre|N sci siecireveisiece o cisre niaverorersisiere alors 30-5 37-6 56-2 16-0 72-8 
17—Thetiord) Mines; ....j./se0 sess ens 33-3 | 38-5] 53-7] 16:0] 72-6 
TS— Three RAV ELS .i9)-:s1a9'<je1s14:{01e)si0%.4:s10/s 30-4 | 37-0} 57-3] 17-0] 71-7 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville. i aicciseicts so vepiscleecieweies 32-9 38°4 49-2 17:0 | 73-9 
2O0—Bramtlordies 6,000.5 s\otsines sieisis-e were 30-3 | 37-7] 58-8 18-0 | 73-4 
BLOCK VAG. staveraisisveoieiaretevsiaisieisterstelee 31-5 | 38-5] 53-8 18-0 | 73-7 
AGAIN 5) o\s(eiais)ale. 4) st elelelsseqe(e.sys\si279 30-2 38+9 51-7 18-0 73-9 
ZI—OOLM Wall aia a stersi9,scotere/sieisie si9/01¥.0lsvale« 28-8} 38-3] 53-8] 18-0] 73:3 
24-—Hort: William, 5s 's,c:1s 0101219 016/012/0101616 31-1 87-0 | 58-9] 20-0] 71-7 
Dae (CAND aeeear ater ovat hetetota oleletelarsieisiaidcasas aysate 30:5 | 37-9] 52-9 17:0 | 73-8 
2B— Guelph gacctur rected sle'iela.eie/ale.s saleieisis 29-9 | 38-4] 55-7 17:0 | 73-5 
2 —— TTL COM sie yeiayare's vfeleiriercraletete siaseralere 29-6 38-1 53-9 18-0 73°7 
WS — KAN SStOD aes sactsierasicisiseteleisre ei atelste 31-7 | 37-7 | 52-6 18:0 | 73-0 
2O— TT CCAEMER 2 aetouinters/s std cieis'eieieipiolejs/ein = 31-0 | 38-7} 52-0] 17-0] 73:7 
SO— WON GONR  eiatersisfeisieisieisine sissies sstevelaiele 31-6 37°8 53-6 17-0 73°6 
Sl“ Niagara Falls rec ciseteisisete'« visislele sie 30-9} 39-2] 56-7] 17-5] 73-7 
82—North Bay. ssnsnnsjiviacisicciesioeivieniels 32-8 | 39-7 | 58-9] 18-0] 73-7 
SO—-OSRAWA sinieisiorapr:s)0\6 0] sie sre 218) ois) siereeisieys 31-1] 37-0] 538-2 18-0 | 73-6 





Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 3 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, first grade, 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Se ee 
ee eee _s_=~=— 080808090 oqo 








Beef Pork F 
Loeality , Ais 3 a 3 8 3 By Ee 
@) |g il ek ee hele | | ee lee ieee 
Bt | eee ea wena Pe cneae tte cman eee 
cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts, cts. ets. cts. 
BAKO Ga Wiicessis ccins celeleteribigisieresiessirrs 70:1 | 66:0} 67-0] 49-6] 45-8]....... 70:6 | 61-5) 48-5 73+1 
SB —O Wen SGUNG. 5. asec cache oiieeiere WS GTS) ORS} (OO AG ei Ize rcreteretel|lalereteioreis 61-6 | 48-1 67-6 
BE— Peterborough a... inize siento riers 71-5 | 68-9] 65-6] 51-0] 47-9] 53-7] 76-3} 60-5) 45-1 72-0 
Si—PorbeAGb UM me. sieisieies cleioieis «(cater 64-3 | 60-6] 62-1] 47-0] 46-1]....... 69-7 | 58-9 | 51-4 75-8 
38—St. Catharines...............000+- 682 |) 678) Gb4 | SEB 4622) I ee sctcessficvererssacs 61:0 | 43-7 64-7 
BO SU OTM AS a. \stereieieie/=/eic/eve svaieroreietars 70:2! 67-5] 66-1] 51-8 | 47-3] 53-3] 738-0} 62-2] 49-3 68-2 
BQ Sarnierncniccigeieisisie cies .e ns ns/mislerejeleler> 68-4 | 66:1 |c 62-7] 50-6 | 46-2] 54-7 ]....... 60-6 | 47-1 65-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 70:0 | 67-8) 65-0] 48-4] 46-0]....... 69-7 | 65-0 | 52-9 74:7 
AD SELACOLG cimies sisisieicls oleieieiei-elstolervietete 68-0 | 67-5 | 66-5 | 48-0} 43-3 ].......]....... 60-2} 46-0 68-5 
AZ——SUCDULY; tals efelsiefeierae-s0 oleh oislezsisiaveg8 70:5 | 67-7] 65:3] 48:8] 48-9] 54-0] 70-0] 61-3] 47-7 70-4 
AA DIA TINUS Sg ates siege iss ie\e) sie /01e ovaleielaverase 70-8 | 68-7] 65-9] 49-2] 49-3 | 61-9] 73-7] 61-4 | 48-7 70:3 
Abe ONO GO nie atoterefo)s svoiess erates stateiaysleinsie 71-41] 68-2] 69-7] 52-8} 47-7] 60-2] 73-9] 62-2} 44-2 68-7 
AD Wiel levi de -jisjeie/aiers-o10's'0) ereesaie/eralbie'sicieys C77 | 65-1 jo 600.) 4724] “4128 [oo .ec| ecw 62-2 | 48-9 67-2 
AJ NWVAT SOLS aco cee =: 5;512)s1s:00)s sfoiorers oisisvant 67-8 | 65-2] 62-1] 47-1] 46-5] 58-0] 72-4] 62-1) 46-4 68-1 
48—Woodstock, 02... -6.02scee vee senee 71-2 | 67:4] 65-4] 50-0] 47-8 ]....... 70:8} 61:0] 45-4 71-5 
aero Riatare Cet s riche sloles<esverelalesbiaierets GR Sie O2e valiant 4623) 45 -OUl sree steerer OUTillenteteterers 77-1 
DO WAMT DOL satcietasoisiaisrs.sle'e. abeialelsvozetsifole 65-1 | 59-8 lc 58:1] 46-5] 44-8] 51-7] 65:7] 60-4] 49-7 74-7 
Saskatchewan— 
BI MOGSON aA Wiaelaiesieicte seri elelersiaisio's tiers 64-2 | 59-4] 61-6] 47-7] 46-0]....... 65-3 | 59-8 | 45-0 79+2 
62—Prince: Albert ..<:<)s/ 101015 «sfeinie vom a0 63-6 | 59-2] 56-7] 45:0] 46-0] 49-4] 63-0] 59-3] 45-8 75-8 
HO= = FOL IN Ate natela\sis1e\ ae o\e/eicle jolelewie/eiereis 62-8 | 59:7] 58-7] 43-6] 45-1] 48-4] 63-4] 60-9] 46-4 778 
Gs SaSKAGOON. esisseissrelsicieis cielesieis eis 64-5] 61-1 61-1 | 48-1] 47-7] 54-7] 71-0] 63-5] 48-8 80-3 
Alberta— 
OO CANS AY fe crstcteia)essioie lassierasasesoroceieyove aie es 64:9 | 61-9 jc 62-7 | 44-4] 45-3] 44-5] 70-0] 59-4] 49-8 80-4 
OGD Ma hEMors, <015.s/0a1ers’o eho cis ainreyerae 9 6720! 19 65205] 62200) 4820) i Sb Fs | cera cietei|iaiereruse 63-0 | 51-2 83-4 
OEE AIMONGOM 0,0) ste osevsscies the 'o wievays' es biaV6 62-1] 58-0] 60-6} 42:0] 44-6] 52-1] 61-7] 58-1] 45-7 77-9 
58 — Lethbridge. sjascjex css sess sere njenaie 67-0 | 62-3 | 62-7 | 48-0] 46-8] 57-3 ]....... 59-5 | 51-0 82-0 
British Columbia— 
DOIN GNA Oisyaersia,s/alaie/e sie) sfele\eisiarersieiisiels 78-2 | 72:38 | 74:0} 52:0] 51:3 ]....... 82-0 | 73-5 | 59-7 85-4 
60—New Westminster 69-7 | 66-0} 66-6] 48-1] 49-7] 51-5] 71-0] 63-6 | 52-5 82-9 
61—Prince Rupert.......0..ssecssieeess o-| 76-4] 69°56 | 76:0) 48-7 | 46-7 ]....... 75-0 | 67:0] 55-7 89-2 
G2 PALL arch svar vessralelwtarew assis ela eleievaleeieee 73°5 | 69-5] 71-3.) 49:3 | 49-3]....... 78-0 | 69:5 | 58-5 84-2 
63-—VANCOUV EL )s,0.s.c1a)steicts areceie/aye ce aietoieve 73:3 | 68:7] 70-9] 50-8 | 51-0} 59-8} 74-1} 65:8] 652-3 83-9 
GE SVICEOTIA Ls cece nian de carceloocaieeaes 72-6 | 68:3] 70-3] 51-6] 52-5] 59-0] 78-0] 66-2] 52-3 84-3 
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Se ee ee eee eee 




















S ¢ 2 2 

3,| 4 SS ear ee | 2 cigs 

Locality 21 BS | i Poteet) |e es 
| £2]: ap ges| - eye | % 
Slee ae er a bee es 
cts cts, cts cts ets ets. cts. ets. cts. cts. 
Bae OStAW Aer icin eisai teceeee ore 29-0 | 37:6] 53-6] 18-0] 73-2] 30-5 8-7 6-0 9-7 14-6 
SAO WeniSOunC wmscencrese ance oak 32-7] 39-0) 51-6 18-0 | 73-8] 29-4 827 6-3 9-0 14-2 
30 ber bOrough « j.mlecerenseMesle cules s 30-1 37-2 | 49-8 18:0 | 73-6 | 30-0 9-3 6:2 9-9 14-2 
Si Port Arbhursg. calrece.aces cusses 32°6 36-9 57-9 | 20-0 72-6 | 31-5 9-3 6-0 9-1 14-8 
38—St.. Catharines. .2:.csccc.ccsucsees 29-5 | 36-8 | 56:3) 17-5] 72-9] 29-9 8-7 6-0 9-8 14-5 
3090. PHOMASS csantsen srs eciesniecioct 31-1 37°5 | 52-9 18-0 | 73-71) 30-8 9-3 6-4 10-0 14-5 
BOK SATNIG. co ciesnie oils tesicnee eee 31-8 | 38-7 | 62-2 18:0 | 73:7] 30-4 9:3 6-5 10-2 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..............0.25 34-2 | 37:4] 58-3 20-0 73:2 | 30-0 9-3 6-2 10-3 14-8 
AD SOBTAUOUG semaine. Wetecletees hese: 31-1 38-5 50°7 18-0 | 73-6} 30-1 9-3 5-9 9-9 14-8 
AS DULY on were eaten eae oes eee 33-4] 38-0 58-8 20:0 | 73-5 | 30-6 9:3 6-3 10:4 14-9 
AZ ARETE Se chajaiayesaie aisiaicinve ole aetel oeis e 33-8 7-5 | 56-7] 20-0] 73-1 80-5 10-0 6-3 10-3 14-7 
AD OYONUO nc. /alacietnaisie cen sian 29-1 37-2 54-8 18-0 73°8 | 28-9 9-3 6-0 9-6 14-1 
AG = VWVICH ATG -tassvaisig:stopstuicha) = yieicle alefears arate s 31:8 | 38-0 56-2 18-0 73-9 29°7 9-3 6-1 9-7 13-9 
Fie NVA ELSON areieisicie ticieizie Stier ee Aiea ores 31-0 38-4 53-1 18-0 73°5 29-6 9:3 6:3 9-8 14-6 
AS WOOASLOCK «saa. toiatecars/s ae setedionte 31-6 | 38-8] 52-0} 17-5] 78-7] 30-1 9-3 6-1 9-2 14-8 
eae eda aragatcs ayaressta) vateictsisis 8 cv niche einiers 31-8 | 38:7 | 54-8 16-0 70:2 | 31-1 9-8 6-0 8-4 15-5 
SO = VERE DC Rican rcteseiciereteretacas aieteeleeks 30-0 35-4 53-6 17:0 70:8 | 31-0 10-0 5-9 9-5 14-8 
Bee te. Aieueefoieretatovovarscctiirataysafecrtate 32-9 36-1 51-8 17-0 69-7 | 30-8 9-6 6:0 8-8 15-1 
D2 —PLNCO IDOL bs se vo siesurastoiercieusinie ins 32:7 35°9 52-4 17-0 70:7 |. 30-1 8-0 5-9 8-5 14-7 
DO EVCRIT Ey ssosara sts sierere ante sie eietooreistslecsiete 30°3 87°5 52-8 17-0 69-2 | 31-1 96 6-2 8-4 15-1 
PAA ALOT a ateroros 9-50 es 3 s.elv ovo vacorors 31-8 | 36-1] 53-1] 17-0] 70-2] 30-2 8-8 5:7 8:5 14-7 
Bee Ghleary x essioloha auagctevare svetereie Sts ersrehs 32:7 | 35-7] 49-3 | 17-0] 71:0] 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
56—rimihellers eae eset enemies ae 35:7 | 37-6 | 54:3 | 20-0] 71-1] 31-2] 10-4 6-4] 10-1 154 
Of —— HI GIMONGOM | actericeterays asveis vie /aielesiote 30°9 36:7 | 48-8 17:0 | 70:9} 30:3 9-6 5-9 8-9 14:3 
BS—Wethbridge, ...scsansecewinsas Sisteietel]| OOO 35°9 52-0 17-0 | 70-9] 31-3 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
Bee Nana sian ecetenotoln Moreh tere ave ei elate 34-9 40-1 53-2 | 20-0 73:2 | 31:8 12-0 6-6 9-8 15:4 
60—New Westminster................ 83-4} 37-8 | 58-0] 17-0} 72:7] 30-4] 11-0 6-2 9-4 15-1 
61—Prince! Rupert. aauaetssuie nes nie ores 41-5 42-5 61-2 25:0 | 73:2) 33-8 13-0 6-9 10-5 16+1 
Gioia ate aictsceyciayateavsreroisretet exes sreketerorotecana As 38-2 | 43°3 58-4 20-0 72:9 | 31-2 12-0 6-4 93 15-6 
GB VAN COU V Clays sia sere ale, sieve. isrestio. Nietaiaiess 8327 |) O87%-1 | 8-4 | LO. | F207 | 81-0 |. Tis 7 “1 9-4 14-7 
GS VicbOria ir ecisla se rastietsieca.s, aueleiereratajeins ere 36-5 | 38:9] 54:1] 19-0 | 72:7] 32-0) 11-0 6-4 9-7 15-1 




















TABLE F-4._RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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yee 
Locality $s a a e pe 
ao ge | ee zs é real ees = 38 
er BP et a er een oon slate 
ets. ets cts cts cts ets cts cts cts cts. ets 
Ee ohalouetows nai eaissetele as 25-9 18-1 22+1 14-5 6-8 22-1 19-6 21:5 45-5 63-8 50-3 
See Be idideievels le wiereyaiceis 24-6 17-9 21-6 14-4 5-2 26-2 21:3 18-8 42-4 45-5 48-6 
8—New Glasgow.........-- 24-3 18-5 21:3 13-5 5:9 27°8 21:3 20-5 43-9 52-4 50-1 
4—BSYANCYo 0.0. c eee ccc css 23-6 19-0 22-1 14-1 5-6 29-8 20-5 19-7 46-3 53-8 49-0 
D— LUT O sielalolsieie’s svelsieleveiele ei 23-7 17-9 21-1 13-5 5:3 26-0 21-6 20°3 36-6 54:1 50-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............- 25-1 19-7 21-5 14-0 5-9 23°5 20-6 19-1 44-7 50-0 51-2 
7—Moncton.........++-+++-- 23-1 19-1 21:8 14-4 5-9 25:3 20-2 21-6 37-7 52-8 51-3 
8—Saint John..............- 23°7 17-7 21:5 14-5 5-5 23-9 20-8 20-2 43-0 45-7 48-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutiml.............. 21:1 18:4] 22:3] 15-0 BA Oo 4s | atte 24-0 | 49-0 ]....... 57-0 
NOS EV ae eiccinieleisivreiniaisislniesssv6 19-7 16-5 | 21-1 13-8 7-9 | 28-8} 20-3 19-4 | 36-4] 39-1 46-4 
11—Montreal...............- 18-2 16-6 19-3 13-5 7-0 28-0 21-6 20-8 37-8 39-9 47-1 
12—QiebeC a. sree: osncinerias 19-2 18-1 20-0 13-0 7-3 25-0 20:5 19°5 36-1 39°3 49-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 18-3 18-2 20-3 12-5 7-5 24-0 20-1 18-2 44-3 51-0 AT 7, 
14 SES TOMNS se aiete «ci ereisisl rein 18-1 18-0 19-°5 12-9 71 27-2 19-4 20:8 46-6 43-0 45-7 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 19-1 17-5 20:3 12-4 7-0 24:6 22-0 20-8 39°3 45-7 48-9 
NG—— SOLE] sricjereleisiereis sieleyelelea1s15 21-0 17-2 21-0 12-0 7-5 28-5 20-6 21-2 48-6 46-7 47-6 
17—Thetford Mines 19-6 17-9 20-8 12-6 7-1 27°3 21-4 18-1 48-1 49-8 50-3 
18—Three Rivers............ 19-6 16:3 21-3 12-3 6-7 25:7 19-9 20-1 38-2 44-1 48-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...............- 21:0 17°3 20-9 13-9 5-1 28-7 19-3 17°7 40-2 38-3 46-2 
20—Brantlord })..154,.i.0)<:c10.00< 22-5 16-7 20:6 12-7 5-2 27-6 21-5 17-1 37-2 38-0 44-3 
21—Brockville.............-- 23°7 18-3 21:2 13-9 6-2 30-7 18-1 17-5 34°8 41-2 48-2 
22—Chatham, 5..5...00se000- 22:3 18-1 20:5 11-7 4-2 29-5 20-4 17-9 35-1 41-9 46-7 
28—Cornwall.........0.s.008+ 19-8 17-6 | 20-5 12-7 5:7 | 29-7 19-0 19-7 | 38-7] 39-9 49-2 
24—Fort William............ 21-7 17°8 20:5 13-4 6-2 33-6 21-2 21-3 39-1 50-9 49-0 
Diem Grail Ge rciriersie s sie sioissareveveis overs 23-0 18-0 20-5 13-8 5-0 28-3 22-1 17-5 38-3 39-3 44-5 
26—Guelph.......... alsterreets 22°7 17-4 21-2 12-9 5-2 28-8 20:3 18-0 38-3 39-7 45-1 
27—Hamilton................ 22-1 17:0 | 20-5 13-7 5-1 29-1 21:3 17-2 41-4 38-3 43-6 
2S— TIN GStOD 0.rj5 +e se ienin axe 21:3 17-3 | 20-5 14-5 5-2 | 28-5 19-4 17-8 | 38-9 | 40-5 45-4 
29—Kitchener...........006+ 22-6 19-0 | 20-5 14-2 5:1] 27-8] 21-8 17:7 | 39-8} 41-6 45-4 
SOON GOM ae sreistaislo'sie: svatoie\® sok 22-9 17-8 | 20:4 13-6 5-1 28-5} 20-4 16-3 | 38:7 | 41-9 43-0 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-7 | 18:5 | 20-8 13-3 BQ 20 eo lees cts: 16-9 | 42-2] 40-5 46-7 
82—North Bay..........0..+ 22°5 | eel 21-3 12-9 5-3 | 30-2 19°5 19-4 | 40-9 | 37-8 49-7 
B8—Oshawa...c.cscrccscsces 22:4 17-7 19-8 13-9 4-6 | 25-8] 20-7 19-1 | 39-8 | 42-1 44-6 
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Sugar Coal 
2 ee 
Locality g.| #. q | 38 Hae 
Be ee ae |g 3 7‘ 2 She 
Soe ee | ae he Sella. feo 
é a a a & a & 3 s & 3 5 é 5 = 4 5 & 
ets cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-5 | 40-8 | 36-2 9-6 S23 ORB BOR | cdcaes 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 

Der PT ETL AX yy ays soelssapsiei mia isinio\e 29-2 | 42-1] 33-9 9-4 B41 COT SAOF Ws eeaic. 16-57 | 2850-32-50 

3—New Glasgow........... 29-4) 44-1) 35-3 9:8 9-8 PRO AOS: O) |e cnceiehal racer aes 16-00-20-00 

ESV GNO Vin asicersiaslewee certs 29-6 | 43-8] 35-8 10-0 9-9 | 72-1 OLN | tains 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 

DE EUTO trcrepneieralens:elereesstaisieot 30-0 | 41:4] 34-2 9-5 S564] S20E 0 BQ Di iditeccas T5005: inate siascteyommtreineers 

New Brunswick— 

G—Mrederictoni.: 5... 0 80-7 | 44:2 | 34-6 9-7 9-6 C89) AOS We. cece 16-05 | 21-00-25-00(b) 

He WONGbOM aera ateieic sis comin 80-2 | 43:2] 33-3 10-0 9-9 | 66:6) 49°8 ]....... 15:95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 

SANG OMIM Gade meet 27-5 | 40-7] 33-5 IB, 95) 6825) “BOF Vaiss 16-87 | 21-50-25-50(b) 

Quebec— 

GC HICOWEMI SS. ocisjoe10 ot0:s 82-4 | 43-7 | 37-7 10-0 9-7 Med) G40 23-00) Ieisckmsal entursostne eerie 
HO SETUamacaioresceroiaczte aunt 27-0 | 38:4] 29-9] 9-3 B28: LSS |) e589 Si 22-00%. astecunll nectrseareceirers . 
Dl—-Montreallg. cos <24.¢ onesies 27-9 | 40-2] 30-8 9-0 9-4] 66:9} 53-0 | 23-45 |....... 24-50-28 +50(b) 
TZ — Qe DEO wants senate ane 30-5 | 42-6] 32-6 9-1 9-0] 63:4] §2*9 | 21-00 |.....40: 29-00-33 -00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 | 38-1] 31-3 9-0 BB 608 b8H4 |] 22500: || asscceiec|fete vas nee eanme dee 
TAS Sb. VOUNB ise a:eie\0 016 6°00 2 5° 29-3 | 40-0] 32-0 8-9 DO) Peete sears SLAB] 2200. cesdeerseesail steve ssaehtorarateteerstare 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30-2 | 39-7] 33-3 9-0 9°0:) 623 1) 58-0: | 22526 .. weas 21-50-25 -50(b) 
AB —Sorels scc.5.0 v0 wuldacimadaey 82-0 | 41:0] 33-1 9-0 BAT I) POOF | S26. | 2200! Ios seis [vec eineclecm secure 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31-7 | 38-5] 35-0 9-1 9-0] 64-] HLed: |) 2350) |l\:,0.2%5 peelllewveaeeeeraeen ees c 
18—Three Rivers............ 28:0 | 39:9} 32-5 9-1 8-9 B53) ||) 582: |) 2200! il careiave ove |issnave ssaiseteancerstesee 

Ontario— 
1§—Bellevilles. cscscascnecae 30-6 | 35:9] 28-7 9-6 9-4 GLisB. | 6251. 220011) cia ais all sietaueremtatenrsroreiotete ‘ 
20—BramtlOrdss sss cacapiies sos 28-4 | 35-4] 28-6 9-8 9:7 62:4 | 51-6 | 21-75 |....... 22-50-26: 50 
21l— Brockville. zs i010ss06na00 30-5 | 37-2] 30-2 9-6 O25: | (O88) ONS 22200! t os.aciseell nacislasemisterniaee 
22—Chathams 02s scci.a0006 28:6 | 37:4] 28-6 9-9 9-9 | 64:7] 54-0 | 22-50 ]....... 23-00-27 +00 
23-—Cornwall iis ioacistnais aja ae 29-5 | 38-8} 29-1 9-1 9-1 B18) if BLAG: 23's GO) I «.5so:es00e, afl avcisesce che aterelorsre sass 
24—Fort William............ 26:6 | 42-2] 30-8 9-9 100!) GO | O10! |, sisiesieis 22-10 | + 29-50-33-50 
LO—(GALby sales fins nce eieeioule 27-2 | 33-9 | 28-3 9-8 9-6 | 62-7} 6538-1] 22-00 ]....... 25-50-29-50 
26 Gruelplisiecmap sie s-« + esse es 27-9 | 36-9] 28-5 9-6 9-5 | 63-4] 53-1 | 21-75 ]....... 24-00-28 -00 
2 do EA ATI GGU.,stu1o:010 cose. fia /5°0) 50 25:9 | 33-6] 28-9 9-4 9-4 62°2 | 52-7 | 21-00 ]....... 29-50-33 - 50 
25 CIB SS GOM setters nie eleiteieere ars 28:8 | 36:1] 28-9 9-1 9-1 64:0 | 52-2 | 22-00 ]....... 3300-37-00 
29—Kitchener.......60.s000. 28:6 | 35-7 | 28-8 9-8 9-8} 58-2] 53-3 | 22-00 ]....... 30-00-34-00 
SO == LOM COM tates eeeioacinics eisrs 28:3 | 35-2] 29-1 9-8 9-5 | 60-8] 51:5 | 22-50 }....... 27-50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-3 | 36:3 | 28-7 9-7 9-6 62-1] 658-0] 20-50 ]....... 30-00-34 -00 
S2=— NOLMUBAY. tains sleuivarsies 27-3) 38-6 | 32-7] 10-0 9-9 | 67-0 | 52:7 | 24-00 }....... 23-00-27 -00 
SI—OSMRWEs sclera sicsoeisie\ore siereie 26-1 | 35-5] 29-1 9-5 9-3 66-7 | 53-2 | 22-00 ]....... | 27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ee cco0O0MOBOOaa—Qamwonvw—0——T>0>"=€_—=s=—=m=—! 


Locality 





84—Ott awa. ......cscvoccreees 
35—Owen Sound...........-+- 
86—Peterborough............. 
37—Port Arthur.............++ 
88—St. Catharines............ 
89—St. Thomas...........000- 
AQ —SALIIA/aictisisisisicicssicieio sieve cies 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 
42—DS tra vlord ic cioteisisic's's\sie'sie.ss)sie 
AG— SUG DH UPY icv icleis \oics'e1s\eio.o%s's1s 


44—Timmins..... Reciete eseiate (aicssts 


Manitoba— 
49—— Branding vetess-< siesie-cidsstes 


50—Winnipeg.......... eiaiaxe 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........ aonsag es 


52—Prince Albert....... obaads 
58—Regina............6- sisiare 
54—Saskatoon..........eceeeee 


Alberta— 
SD COIGATY, eel saicisis cicieiere 6 visi 


56—Drumbheller............. aS 
57—Edmonton............6. a 
58—Lethbridge.............. ts 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo 


61—Prince Rupert............. 
O2— Tiralllrmaese swe se teseinre 6/8 


63—Vancouver........ areyateieve ee 


64—Victoria 
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Canned 
Vegetables 

88 a 

se | g| 3] &8 
eee Gol sed ae 
ex | 28 | £8 | 32 
Sea eer 

cts. cts. cts. cts 
21-2 | 17-4] 20-1 13-3 
22-9) 17-0] 20-6 | 18-7 
22:1 16-9 19-9 13-5 
21-6 18:3} 20-5] 13-0 
23-0 | 17-7 | 20-4) 18-4 
22:7} 19-0] 21-3 12-6 
23-7 | 18-7] 21-5] 18-5 
22-9 | 18-7] 21-4] 18-5 
22-8 17-9 | 21-1 14-0 
22-7) 17:2] 21-8 13-3 
22-7 | 17-41 21-6 14-1 
21-7 16-5 | 20-1 14-1 
21-9 | 15-8} 20:3 13-3 
21-8 18-6 | 20-8 13-4 
22:5 16-5 19-9 12-6 
24-6 | 19-2] 21-1 15-9 
24-8 | 19:1 | 21-1 14-2 
25-9 | 18:4] 21-1 15-9 
26-7} 19:6 | 21-5] 15-7 
26-0 | 19-2] 20-5 | 14-5 
26-5 | 18:0} 22-1 14-2 
26-3 | 17-7] 19-9] 14-2 
26-7 18-3 20-3 14-2 
26-7} 17-5 | 20-3] 14-7 
26-1 17-5 18-8 | 18-7 
27-0 18-8 | 23-6 15-8 
26-0 | 17-1] 22-9] 15-3 
28-2 | 20-7 | 24-7] 16-5 
28-1 20-4 | 21-6 18-1 
24-9 | 17-4) 22-2) 16-2 
26-3 | 19-0} 22-2] 15-5 








Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 





cts. 


6-2 
4-6 
4-9 
6-6 
4-5 
5-4 
5:1 
6-1 
5-5 
5-7 
5-8 
4-7 
4-5 
5-2 
5-0 


7-5 
6-8 


6-5 
8-2 
7-6 
7:6 


7-3 
7:4 
7-4 


77 
7-0 
8-6 
8-2 
Tl 
7:9 





per 10 lbs. 


Potatoes, 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 


Raisins, seedless, bulk, 
per lb. s 


per dozen 


Oranges, 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 


29-0 
27-0 
25-3 
35-5 
29-5 
26-6 
28-2 
33-4 
27-7 
29-1 
34-9 
30-9 
30°5 
30-8 
26-1 


30-3 
33-5 


39-0 
36-0 
38-8 
42-0 


39-3 
43-2 
33-0 
34-2 


46-7 
43-3 
50-0 
42-0 
43-7 
46-4 


22-4 
19-5 
21-7 
22-0 
21-4 
20-3 
20-4 
20-0 
20-5 
20-5 
20-7 
20-5 
21-2 
20-3 
20-2 


19-6 
19-7 


20-2 
19-8 
21-0 
20-9 


20:7 
20-4 
20-1 
22-0 


20:7 
19-5 
22-7 
20-7 
20-0 
20°3 


20-3 
20-1 


19-6 
20°5 
20-9 
19-9 


20-2 
20-2 
20:3 
19-3 


17:8 
17-8 
20°5 
22-9 
19-8 
20-8 


34-8 
35-9 
38-1 
36-1 
35-6 
39-1 
37-7 
37-7 
40-6 
36-9 
35-2 
36-7 
39-4 
39-6 
35-6 


44-7 
42-0 


41-5 
42-9 
43-6 
41-8 


38-7 
34:2 
47-9 
38-7 
34-9 
33°5 


50-1 
48-5 


61-0 
54:3 
49-5 
49-7 


53-0 
49-6 
46-6 
57-8 


44-3 
38-1 
62-1 
56+6 
41-8 
41-7 


45-9 
47-5 
46-4 
49-0 
44-1 
46-0 
46-2 
48-2 
45-2 
48-0 
49-8 
42-7 
46-1 
44-9 
44-4 


55-1 
60-0 
59-1 
55-0 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1949—concluded 








Locality 





36—Peterborough............ 
37—Port Arthur............. 


B35 SUCDUEY serienieiciccine roe 
ASA TINE of oleae sieve eres 6 + 
£5 —TOLONO sass tainocee tas 
46 Welland): cesesscorecnee 
Ai —-VVINASOL-comisleaisislseracine An 
BSW OOUBEOGH sere cisisinie ae sieie 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon. ..00..00% 00006 es 


50—Winnipeg................ 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..........0.6+ 


53—Regina..... A sicistais aie’ = esters 
54—Saskatoon........scec00¢ 


Alberta— 
OD —Oal Baryon ocise.issieaee cles 


56—Drumbheller.............. 
57—Edmonton............. Bd 
58—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 
59—NaNalmn GO, <.ee.s 00 00 seeice 


61—Prince Rupert........... 
62— Grae sasisins nc ceases 






























Sugar Coal 

Che 
gg Bs sy g a Rent (a) 
celia One -p a oO ~ S Ss 
SMS | Seen merce | ey eS ras | re) | tel 8 
ge | 88] es| ss | Ss] 8s] as] ae | 8s 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. $ $ $ a 
27-3 | 37-7 | 28-7 9-2 9°3 | 60-5] 51-9 | 22-35 ]....... 33-50-37-50 
29-3 | 35-8 | 30-3 9-7 9-7} 65°0'| 58-8 |! 22-50]. ..0.... 19-00-23 -00 
28-6 | 39:0] 28-4 9-5 Qed | 6391} S156 | 22825) | occ. nec 27-50-31-50 
27-3 | 41-9] 31-2] 10-0 9-9) 6088 fh BO!O) | sicieca ce 22-10 | 24-50-28-50 
25:8 | 34:2} 28-0 9-5 9-2] 60-4] 53-1] 21-50 |.......] 28-00-32-00 
29-4 | 39-1] 29-0 9-9 9-9 | 63:0} 58-3 | 22-00 |....... 22-00-26-00 
29-2 | 37-4] 29-6 L022 i LOS 2622 Bf b2s9 I QT I, seeesl aeeeacenene syarelsra 
27-2} 39-6} 31:8 9-9 9-7 | 60°6 | 52-2 | 22-00 |'....... 25-00-29-00 
28-8 | 36:5] 29-8 9-9 O91 1686" 5251] 21-50 sae 2 wal ee eer Gieisiewieisisiele G 
28-9 | 38-8 | 32-3 9-9 927 5610) | 52°38) [28-004 sees 31-00-35-00 
28-7} 40-4] 33-0] 10-1 9-9 | 60-6] 52-5 | 25-75 |.......] 31-50-35-50 
26-1] 37-1] 28-1 9-3 93:1 (6393 | 528 | 2-25) |e csc one 34-50-38-50 
25-5 | 34:4] 29-5 9-4 G+ Ori) COTO) | SUG 200 ure moll etacerctas cneecits 86 
29-2 | 36-0} 29-5 9-7 9-8 | 63:4] 52-3 | 22-00 ]....... 27-00-31-00 
28-1 | 36:2] 28-9 9-9 959116240) |) Oleg | 2250s catealieas eielasiseooie vee 
28-3 | 42-4] 32-9 10-9 10-8 | 64:4] 50-4 ]....... 16-00 | 23-50-27-50 
27-5 | 41-1] 30-4 10-4 10-4] 55:4] 49-6 ]....... 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
28:8 | 39:7] 33-3 10-2) 122°) 62°5' |) 4004 |\.0004.2 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
29-7 | 44-8] 33-7] 11-3 11:3 | 63-6] 50-7 ].......] 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
28-5 | 41-9} 32-4 110.) 126) 64-6] 68*5 | i.ee cen 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
28:7 | 43-5] 33-9 11-0) | -11*5"}, 625), 6098 ||. cence 14-75 | 24-00-28-00 
27-8 | 42-7] 33-1 10-6 109) |! 613 |, BOO fs. cies ace 12-25 | 27-50-31-50 
29-8 | 47-3 | 36-7] 11-1 PEC] 6592) 2964.5, cases. |lacersraieers 23+ 50-27-50 
27-3 | 41-9] 32-4] 10-8 THs8. O20) AOR Veo 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 
28:8 | 44-0] 31-4 L020] -10¢9) |) 60% 55098 | e0ceas 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
28:3 | 37-7] 31-6 9-9 LOT [iG 2A9' | SAG ON i ctv alligamaeers 19-00-23-00 
27:3 | 387-1] 30-7 9-2 992) | B72 | 4024. | acai. 16-70 | 21-00-25-00 
30-7 | 41:0] 33-9 10-4 10-5 | 64:6 | 49-6 ]....... 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
29-3 | 41-3] 34-0] 10-1 1031/58! || 5O%L Yiiscis,.. 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
27-1 | 386-7} 29-8 9°3 9°38 | 5OB | 4867 |i. esies 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
28:1] 38:9} 29-2 9-9 9-8) 60-2} 49-8 ]....... 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 























Above food prices are simple avera, 


averages for earlier years. 


ges of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


now being conducted by direct interview. , 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 


have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


(d) Revised price. 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—STRIKES AND LOC es OUT: ro) CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 
1948-194 


eee ee ee SSSSSSScaarrrrro 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
A DRILIC oie dance apres Ome cee nr 10t 10 1,811t 1310 9,700 -01 
MENG IIA e arajeye ohater ecsatieds est scouere: (svete. apes 6 9 Cr til: 7,235 71,732 -09 
Cumulative totals.........-2-.- 16 8,522 81,432 -05 
1948 
PATE ieee eteaiciers: eysieie tere ec ereisielaveversie’s 19f 19 12, 729% 12,729 135,835 -17 
TG EMU UI pee aren ctereieeiseue. ere eviole ee ieeaore s 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 “17 


Cumulative totals............. 27 14, 587 275,965 7) 





* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1949 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 





ender eoeape ues ie aie in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- |, Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Woollen factory workers, 1 189 800 {Commenced January 18; for a new 
Huntingdon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated February 5; 

negotiations; compromise. 
Knitting factory workers, 1 250 5,000 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, union sec- 
urity, pay for eight statutory 
holidays, extension of vacation 
plan, etc; unterminated. 





Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood heel factory workers, 1 85 1,000 {Commenced November 19, 1948; 
Montreal, P.Q. . because application for union recog- 
nition refused by Labour Relations 
Board as not representative of 
majority of employees; terminated 
February 18; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1949 (}) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- 


aaais Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1949 


MiIninc— 
Asbestos miners, 
Norbestos, P.Q. 


Asbestos miners, mill-work- 
ers, etc. 
Asbestos, Black Lake, 
Coleraine, Thetford 
Mines, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber footwear factory 
workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 





1 


108 


(8) 4,550 


666 


(4) 16 


(®) 1,357 


KS). 14 








540 


57,000 


3,300 


50 


4,000 


42 





Commenced February 10; for dis- 
missal of three foremen; termi- 
nated February 15; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, elimination of asbestos dust, 
welfare and pension plan, extension 
of vacations with pay, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, following ref- 
erence to provincial conciliation; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 17; protest 
against change in time standards. 
and methods affecting one style of 
footwear; terminated February 23 
(work resumed from February 24 
to March 1); conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending 
reference to grievance committee;. 
indefinite. 


Commenced February 7; for im- 
plementation of award of arbi- 
tration board for increased wages, 
piece rates; terminated February 
10; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced February 10; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by majority report 
of arbitration board; terminated 
February 12; negotiations; in fay- 
our of workers. 


Commenced February 16; protest 
against employment of plumbers of 
another union on installation of 
refrigeration equipment; termi- 
nated February 18; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ee 

(8) 820 indirectly affected; (4) 600 indirectly affected; (*) 215 indirectly affected; (°) 100 indirectly 


affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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w |e 5 2} | (2) /&] ele 2) ste 
Causes &|s = e &) rt Sal e/a 
a] S| eo gf | a Sel el eles Sa eee alle 
ele) 2 | Et) le] Bell 2| EE2/ 2/2 
A |e a SIT! eo a alos 
a(S Ss) |S 8 21s | lslsls] s liseli sie 
g er Sl tet | 26 Jes Lio] & | ela 5 S 
2 3 o| Ziel = (S| Sle fslclsl]o] 8 /B/a/e] 1] $18 
5 a ei Seles ral os o Io S\aio A 1 Sle a| 3 o lis 
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Prime Movers: 
Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 

automatic stokers..............- Oe taces teachersll wee reaeil voice Vets erates exe avayet elt etal [as epou]lerenetedlteneMllecall eve ptaneifpopevene|lexstllevet]tevet| emencuad| oteenel | etceate 
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WEG S se ivetscsls ratsicvoysistare ciel cvonersisate Prod ecu ened Coed gece Nerves sal flonsl erate Sistlcaveil lehal| p=: exeracs| Seerere 

Total Peesccwiiceecers A Dee 3}. le ellen Oi) 2 Alley 2 2 Aifsrcrevel| meter 
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Total ean Acnweckes eel ee 4} 3}.. LS: 6} 2}. we |e: 2 1 
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CANADA, IN 1948, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 
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_ () Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. (?) Preliminary figures. i ce 2 ail 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Aided by favourable weather conditions, 
employment improved rapidly during 
March and April. The average of wages 
and salaries in industry moved to a new 
record level at March 1, while the cost-of- 
living index continued stable. There was an 
increase in lost time from industrial dis- 
putes during March, largely as a result of 
strikes of asbestos workers and seamen. 


Employment 


Throughout the winter, industrial employ- 
ment in Canada continued at a higher level 
than in the winter of 1948. At March 1 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics employ- 
ment index, while below the record peak 
reached last December, was the highest 
ever registered for the time of year. 

Unemployment, however, was also higher 
than in the previous year. The number of 
unplaced applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices reached a peak of 265,000 late 
in February, which was 64,000 more than 
the highest point of 1948. With the onset 
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of spring this difference was sharply 
reduced; by April 28, when unplaced appli- 
cants totalled 204,000, the excess over the 
corresponding period in 1948 had dropped 
to 39,000. 

It appeared that much of the winter 
unemployment was the result of unusually 
unfavourable weather conditions. On the 
other hand, the tendency towards seasonal 
variations in employment, which had been 
a feature of the pre-war Canadian economy, 
but which had lessened during the war and 
immediate post-war years, was again becom- 
ing marked. 

Another factor affecting the generally 


sound employment situation, was the 
approach to more competitive business 
conditions, which was making some 


employers more cautious about enlarging 
their staffs; employment offices reported a 
growing insistence on relatively high quali- 
fications for new employees. It was also 
indicated that absenteeism and labour turn- 
over had decreased. 


NUMBER OF HOUSES COMPLETED IN CANADA 
By Month, Jan., 1948-Feb., 1949 





34123—13 


Employers still appeared to view the 
situation with optimism, however. Indus- 
trial construction contracts awarded during 
the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 
for all previous quarterly periods since 
1939. Reports received by the Department 
of Labour on plant expansion in manufac- 
turing also indicated a high level of activity 
and already more than 350 employers had 
signified their intention of expanding plant 
facilities during 1949. 


Industrial Relations 


The month of March was marked by 
strikes of seamen employed aboard East 
Coast deepsea dry cargo and passenger 
vessels. Otherwise, labour relations were 
harmonious in industries coming under 
Dominion jurisdiction, agreements being 
reached in Northwest Territories gold- 
mining operations and, with respect to 
officer personnel, by the principal coastal 
shipping companies on the West Coast. 

In the Province of Quebec, a strike of 
4650 asbestos miners and mill-workers in 
various centres, which began in February, 
was still unterminated at the end of April. 
This strike caused 90 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month of March. 

For the first three months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 24 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 9,750 workers, with a time 
loss of 217,157 days. For the similar period 
in 1948 there were 36 strikes, with 15,947 
workers involved and a time loss of 333,098 
days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in March, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time. 


Cost of Living 


Reversing slightly the downtrend of the 
two preceding months, Canada’s official 
cost-of-living index moved up one-tenth of 
a point between March 1 and April 1, from 
159-2 to 159-3. At this figure, it was 7-7 
points above April 1 last year and three- 
tenths of a point below the peak level of 
159-6 which has been touched three times— 
at the first of October and November last 
year and January this year. During the 
six months since reaching 159-6, the index 
has kept within seven-tenths of a point of 
that level. : 

The increase during the month was due 
to small advances in clothing, home 
furnishings and services, rents and the 
miscellaneous group, which offset a further 
drop in foods. 

The food index declined in the period 
from 199-1 to 198-5, a substantial drop in 
the price of butter and small decreases in 
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lard and shortening over-balancing increases 
in beef, pork, milk, bread and flour. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
personnel employed in manufacturing did 
not change between January 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949, remaining at 97-2 cents. 
This was the first time in a year that the 
movement had not been upward. At 
February 1 last year the hourly earnings 
had also maintained the January 1 level 
of 86-6 cents. 

The accompanying chart of Real Weekly 
Earnings in Manufacturing shows a decline 
at February 1. This was caused by a 
reduction in average weekly working hours 
from the estimated figure of 43-2 for the 
week ending January 1 (adjusted for holi- 
days) to 42-9, resulting in a reduction in 
average weekly earnings even though hourly 
earnings did not decline. Preliminary 
figures indicated a slight rise in average 
weekly earnings at March 1. For the eight 
leading industries, the figure for the week 
ending March 1 was $43.17, the highest on 
record for the time of year. 


Retail Sales 


Dollar volume of retail sales in Canada 
has more than doubled during the last 
seven years, all regions of the country 
sharing in this general expansion—although 
trends have not been uniformly parallel— 
and all trades showing gains of substantial 
but varying proportions. 

According to estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, consumer expenditures 
in Canadian retail stores in 1948 reached a 
total of $7,276,400,000. This compares with 
$3,436,800,000 in 1941, when the last com- 
plete measurement of Canada’s retail busi-. 
ness was made in the Decennial Census. 

During the first two months of this year, 
sales amounted to $960,270,000 as compared 
with $935,530,000 in the same period of 
1948, an increase of 2-6 per cent. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s total foreign trade in February 
rose five per cent in value to $413,100,000 


from $392,500,000 in the corresponding 
month last year. Imports for consumption 
were up 13 per cent, while domestic 


merchandise exports were down 1-6 per cent. 

As a result of the increase in the value 
of imports and the slight falling-off in 
exports, Canada’s overall favourable balance 
of trade with all countries in February was 
down to $1,200,000 from $28,100,000 a year 
ago. For the two months the credit balance 
was $16,400,000 compared with $61,100,000 a 
year earlier. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The preliminary index of 


Wage index wage rates calculated by 
higher the Research and Statistics 
in 1948 Branch of the Department of 


Labour for 1948 was 196-3. 
This is an increase of 13 per cent over 1947 
and 96 per cent over the 1939 level. 

Increases over 1947 in the main indus- 
trial divisions ranged from 7-4 per cent in 
Service (laundries) to 17-4 per cent in the 
Transportation and Communication group; 
the increase of 17 cents per hour received 
by the railway employees was the domin- 
ating influence on the movement of this 
latter group. In Manufacturing, the in- 
crease was 12-6 per cent. 

The following table shows, for the six 
principal industrial divisions and the gen- 
eral average, index numbers for 1947 and 
1948 with percentage increases. The index 
is on the base of rates in 1939 as 100. 


General Average 
Logging 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Transportation and Communication... . 


Service 


The data apply to the pay period pre- 
ceding October 1 in each year except in 
the case of logging, Eastern Canada, where 
the date is February 1 in both years, and 
construction, where the date is July 1 in 
1947, 


Three Bills to amend the 
Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 
were introduced in_ the 
House of Commons by CCF 
members during the Session 
whjch ended in April, but were not passed. 

Bill 19, introduced by Mr. Arthur 
Williams (Ontario) was intended to pro- 
vide for the revocable voluntary check-off 
of union dues. The Bill would have 
required an emplover to grant this form of 
check-off upon request by a certified union. 

Bill 20, introduced by Mr. Clarence 
Gillis (Cape Breton South) was intended 
to fix responsibility for enforcing the Act 
with the Labour Relations Board. 

The third proposed amendment, Bill 21, 
was introduced by Mr. Stanley [Knowles 


Amendments 
to Industrial 
Relations Act 
not passed 


(Winnipeg North Centre). Its purpose was 
to change the definition of “employee”. 
At present the definition does not include: 
“a manager or superintendent, or any other 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
exercises. management functions or ts 
employed in a _ confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations”? My. 
Knowles’ amendment would have elimin- 
ated the words printed in italies. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Italian Minister of Labour, on 
free trade behalf of the Federal 
unionists Government on April 4 
welcomed welcomed a delegation, rep- 


by Minister resenting the free trade 
unionists of Italy. 

The delegation comprised Hon. Uulio 

Pastore, Mr. Giovanni Canini, Mr. Claudio 


Rocchi, who were accompanied by Lt.-Col. 





Percentage 
1948 Increase 
1947 (preliminary) 1948 over 1947 
132% 196-3 13-0 
195-1 218:8 12-1 
161-7 182-1 12-6 
183°3 206-4 12-6 
155-0 176°3 13-7 
149-3 175°3 17:4 
170°5 183-2 7:4 





Thomas Lane, United States Labour Attaché 
at the United States Embassy in Rome. 

Escorted by His Excellency, Mario Di 
Stefano, Italian Ambassador to Canada, the 
delegation held a long conference with the 
Minister in his office during the forenoon 
and subsequently were entertained at 
luncheon in the Parliamentary restaurant 
at which other guests were Hon. Laurence 
Steinhardt, United States Ambassador to 
Canada, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, members of Parliament and 
officials of the Department of Labour and 
other government departments. 

In the course of his address of welcome, 
Mr. Mitchell paid high tribute to the 
contribution which the Italian people had 
made in the development of Canada, both 
those who had come here from Italy and 
settled and their descendants. Speeches 
were made by Hon. Mr. Pastore, Hon. Mr. 
Steinhardt and the Italian Ambassador. The 
keynote of the speech of Mr. Pastore was 
that the free trade unionists of Italy were 
determined to fight without faltering against 
Communism. 
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Action against two of its 


CCL acts affiliated unions was taken 
against two late in March by the 
affiliates Executive Council of the 

Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The unions concerned were the 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Congress, the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers was suspended 
indefinitely from the Congress on March 24 
on the ground that it had refused to comply 
with majority decisions of the Congress and 
had vilified and deliberately attacked the 
Congress and its leadership. 

This union had been suspended a few 
months earlier, but had subsequently been 
reinstated (L.G., Dec., 1948, pp. 1348, 1358). 

“In January, 1949,” according to the 
statement, “the Congress, acting on the 
repeated requests of workers in the 
Timmins and Port Colborne, Ontario, 
areas, undertook to organize workers who 
the Mine-Mill then claimed to represent. 
The workers in their constant petitions to 
the Congress had said that they were not 
satisfied with Mine-Mill and wanted rep- 
resentation through the Congress to provide 
them with collective bargaining representa- 
tion. The records showed that the Congress 
had repeatedly offered to assist the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in its organizational efforts, but 
this offer had been repeatedly rejected. The 
Congress had requested Mine-Mill to with- 
draw in favour of a Congress organizational 
campaign. The IUMMSW had defied this 
majority decision of the CCL Executive 
and had proceeded to launch a vicious 
campaign of vilification and name-calling 
while the Congress undertook an active 
campaign to organize the workers in the 
areas concerned.” 

The Executive Council of the Congress, 
at the same meeting, excluded the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
from participation in Council meetings as 
a result of complaints made by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 

The Federation based its complaint on an 
editorial appearing in the UE News, the 
official publication of the United Electrical 
Workers, which charged officers of the 
Federation with “union splitting, war 
mongering and using Hitler-like tactics.” 

The Federation, in its communication to 
the Council, charged the United Electrical 
Workers with a deliberate attempt to 
destroy the Federation. The suspension of 
representation on the Council was made 
pending an official investigation. 
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On April 5, A. R. Mosher, 


Leaders of President, and Pat Conroy, 
CCL issue Secretary-Treasurer of the 
statementon Canadian Congress of 
Communism Labour issued the follow- 


ing statement dealing with 
Communism in trade unions and the 
political rights of Congress members. 


The Congress has, and will continue to 
take definite action to combat the Com- 
munist menace which is attempting to spread 
its poison throughout the national life of our 
country. 

The time has come in the labour move- 
ment, and in other organizations, for Com- 
munist groups to be forced into an isolated 
position. There, under the spotlight of public 
opinion and deprived of the shadows of 
decent organizations in which they now 
attempt to hide, their ulterior purposes will 
be clearly revealed. This isolation will put 
an end to the insidious penetration of the 
Communist germ into the bloodstream of our 
political, economic, religious and social life. 

There are within the ranks of our Congress 
a few unions under Communist leadership. 
Recently the Congress, by a decision of its 
Executive Council, found it necessary to take 
definite action against some of those unions. 
This action has not been taken because of 
the political views of those affected. It has 
been taken because the action of those con- 
cerned is considered, by an overwhelming 
majority of those democratically elected to 
conduct the affairs of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, to be contrary to the interests of 
the Congress and of organized labour in 
general, and furthermore a menace to the 
nation. 

The Congress recognizes and will defend 
the right of every individual to his political 
views. The fact that the Congress has, since 
1943, recognized the CCF as the political arm 
of Labour is in no way an infringement of 
that right. Every member of every union in 
the CCL is, and always has been, free to use 
his franchise as he personally sees fit. That 
is a democratic right which the Congress 
proposes to protect on behalf of its member- 
ship. Any who suggest that the CCF in any 
way directs the policies of the CCL are 
merely echoing the Communist line as laid 
down for the Labour-Progressive Party by 
Tim Buck at Toronto on February 5. 

Protection of the rights of any minority is, 
always has been, and will continue to be 
fundamental to labour. The fact that these 
rights exist gives no person or group the 
privilege of attempting to completely destroy 
the rights which the majority also enjoys. 
Those who follow slavishly the Communist 
Party line are a small minority within the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

We are well aware that the vast majority 
of members in the unions that are sometimes 
considered Communist are not themselves 
either members nor supporters of the Com- 
munist Party. We are also well aware that 
they are Canadians whose first loyalty is to 
Canada and_who would subscribe to the 
interests of Canada rather than the interests 
of Soviet Russia, should the need for such a 
decision arise. 

The few who consistently place the in- 
terests of Soviet Russia above the interests 
of our own country have in some instances 
manoeuvred themselves into a position of 


authority within their union. These people 
have repeatedly, and more frequently in 
recent months, refused to accept decisions 
democratically made by representatives of a 
very large majority of the CCL membership. 
At the same time they have launched, within 
their own organizations and publicly, so far 
as they have been able to attract attention, 
a deliberate and vicious campaign designed to 
destroy all those who refuse to follow the 
dictates of the Communist conspiracy. 

It has long been a fundamental tactic of the 
Communist Party that should it find itself 
unable to control, it will attempt to destroy. 
It is our firm intention that such an effort 
shall not succeed so far as labour in Canada, 
as represented by our organization, is 
concerned. 

Within our ranks and from other sources 
there is not and never has been any opposi- 
tion to constructive criticism. We do not, 
however, propose to harbour within our house 
guests who deliberately attempt to poison the 
members of our family. 

Any person or group who, in this time of 
crisis, provides a cloak of respectability for 
such people is harbouring in our midst poten- 
tial traitors. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
proven its leadership of Canadian labour. 
We propose to continue to provide that 
leadership. Canadian labour has found its 
strength, as has labour in other countries, in 
unity of purpose and program. We are too 
well aware that in Fascist and Communist 
countries Labour has become a mere puppet 
of the state and free trade unions have 
ceased to exist. We do not intend that 
Canadian workers shall suffer that fate. 


The Executive Council of 
the Canadian Congress of 
Labour announced on 
March 24 its decision that 
the Congress should with- 


Withdrawal 
of CCL 
from world 
labour body 


draw from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
At its January meeting the Council 


had strongly criticized the WFTU as a 
“political agency” whose “chief function is 
to operate as a sounding-board for Russian 
political policies” (L.G., March, 1949, p. 
251). On January 19, the CIO in the 
United States and the British Trades Union 
Congress. as well as the Dutch central 
labour organization, had announced their 
withdrawal from the Federation. 


There is a body of Cana- 
dian war veterans whose 
problem of rehabilitation, 
as it applies to finding suit- 
able employment, has only 
recently become acute, and 
of whom the general public has heard 
little. These are the veterans who came 
out of the wartime Armed Forces suffering 
from tuberculosis and other respiratory 
diseases. 


Jobs being 
sought for 
tuberculous 
veterans 


There are about 8,000 men and women 
in this category—about 5,000 of whom are 
still in hospital or convalescing and yet to 
enter the labour market. 

These young men and women are at a 
disadvantage for two reasons. 

First, they have lost much of the initial 
advantage which would have been theirs 
had they been able to seek employment in 
the months immediately following the war, 
for veterans’ rehabilitation is no longer in 
the public eye to the same extent as during 
the first months of demobilization, and the 
number and variety of actual job openings 
have naturally decreased markedly with the 
completion of the redistribution of man- 
power arising out of post-war reconversion. 

Secondly, they must fight a general but 
completely erroneous prejudice that springs 
from a lack of knowledge of the nature of 
their illness, since many believe tnat these 
people who have suffered from tuberculosis 
are a potential source of infection for their 
fellow-workers. There is also a belief that 
a man or woman who has recovered from 
tuberculosis is physically limited to a few 
restricted types of employment. 

According to the best authority, these 
beliefs are quite without foundation. There 
is no public health hazard to be feared from 
the veteran whose tuberculosis has healed, 
and all those veterans are healed who are 
referred by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for employment. Their condition is 
non-infectious. 

There are actually very few fields of 
employment which the veteran with 
“healed tuberculosis” cannot enter, and 
these fields do not include the more common 
types of jobs. No individual worker can 
satisfy the requirements for every job—he 
is barred from many by a lack of the 
necessary skill or experience. The ex- 
tuberculous veteran is no different. There 
are certain jobs he cannot take, but he 
can be selected for employment by normal 
standards, having due regard for such factors 
as his qualifications, employment history 
and appearance. However, to ensure that 
these veterans will not be placed in those 
positions which are unsuitable for them, 
their placement is handled by the Special 
Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service, which works very 
closely with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Treated on this basis, these men and 
women are available to the great majority 
of employers. 
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The only types of work for which the 
tuberculous veteran should not be employed 
are the following :— 


1. Jobs where he will be exposed to 
inorganic dust, such as silica dust in 
any form or jobs where he has to face 
a heavy concentration of organic dust, 
noxious odours or fumes which would 
be disagreeable to anyone regardless 
of his medical history. 


2. Unusually heavy manual labour. 

3. Jobs where the worker has sudden 
temperature changes or excess 
humidity to contend with. 

4. Jobs where regular hours are not 
possible. 


The veteran who has been discharged 
from hospital after treatment for tuber- 
zulosis 1s probably a safer employee from 
the health standpoint than one engaged in 
the ordinary way without a medical exam- 
ination. Such people may have tuber- 
culosis or some other communicable disease 
in an active state without being aware of 
it, while’ ex-tuberculosis patients are 
followed up very carefully by the public 
health authorities, and at the first sign of 
a relapse they are again placed under 
treatment. 

Proper placement of these veterans is 
important, since it reduces the relapse rate 
to the point where absenteeism and labour 
turnover are no higher among these people 
than among other employees. 

In the last ten years, at least 40,000 
patients from Canadian sanatoria have 
returned to normal occupations, and the 
relapse rate has not been high. These 
people have shown that under normal 
working conditions they made excellent 
employees. 


The Minister of Justice 
informed the House _ of 
Commons on March 11 that 
instructions had been given 
to Crown counsel to under- 
take prosecution of an 
alleged combine in the bread-baking indus- 
try in the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. The Min- 
ister had announced in January that Mr. 
C. S. Blanchard, K.C., of Calgary, had 
been appointed to review the evidence 
obtained in the inquiry under the Combines 
Investigation Act conducted by Mr. H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal barrister, acting as 
special commissioner, and to give advice as 
to the course of action he considered 
justified. The report of the special com- 
missioner, which contained the conclusion 
that five bread-baking companies and two 
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Prosecution 
of alleged 
combine of 


bread-bakers 


bakers’ associations were parties to an 
alleged combine, was made public in 
December (L.G., Jan., 1949, pp. 31-4). 


In a decision delivered on 


Acquittal February 28 the Ontario 
of dental Court of Appeal dismissed, 
supplies on technical grounds, the 
companies appeal by the Crown 
upheld against the acquittal of 


eighteen companies who had 
been charged with unlawfully conspiring to 
unduly prevent or lessen competition in 
trade in dental supplies, contrary to Sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code. At the 
conclusion of the trial on March 18, 1948, 
Mr. Justice Barlow of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario had directed the jury to bring 
in a verdict of not guilty after ruling that 
the substantial volume of documents which 
were relied upon as evidence by the Crown 
had not been sufficiently authenticated. 

The Crown’s case was based on the fact 
that documents had been obtained from 
possession of the accused companies and 
that if admitted as evidence all matters 
necessary to justify a conviction, such as 
the nature of the alleged illegal agreements, 
the authority of officers and employees to 
enter into these alleged agreements on 
behalf of their respective companies and 
control by the companies of the trade, were 
fully established by the contents of the 
documents themselves. 

In upholding the ruling of the trial 
judge, Chief Justice Robertson, who deliv- 
ered the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
said that the criminal acts charged must be 
brought home to the companies and that the 
proof required in the case of a company 
differs somewhat from that required in the 
case of an individual. In explaining this 
he held that mere possession of documents 
by a company to the extent that the docu- 
ments were on its premises or even in its 
files might not, without additional proof, 
afford grounds for an inference that their 
contents had come to the knowledge of 
some one having authority from the com- 
pany to deal with the matters to which the 
documents related. The Chief Justice went 
on to say that one objection common to 
all the letters was the absence of evidence 
that the writing of them was authorized 
by any of the accused companies or that 
anyone having authority to bind the com- 
pany had any knowledge of the sending of 
any of the letters or of their receipt or of 
their contents. 

The Minister of Justice in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons on 
March 11 indicated that consideration is 
being given to the effects of the judgment 


by officials of the Department and Crown 
counsel in the case (L.G., Sept., 1947, 
pp. 1264-5; March, 1948, p. 138; May, 1948, 
pp. 416-7). 


It is now generally accepted 


Counselling that a youth on the thres- 
of older hold of his career and with 
unemployed no work experience needs 
workers guidance in his choice of an 


in Ontario occupation if he is to relate 
his training, ability and in- 
terests to the occupational field. 

Only recently, however, has it been con- 
sidered that possibly guidance is just as 
necessary to the job applicant at the other 
end of the age-scale—the unemployed 
worker in the over-45 age group. 

The National Employment Service, con- 
cerned with the problem of these older 
workers in the post-war years, carried on 
an active educational program addressed 
mainly to potential employers. However, 
in 1947, realizing that many of the unem- 
ployed workers in the over-45 age group 
might be as much in need of counselling as 
any employer with an older-worker preju- 
dice, the National Employment Service 
authorized a survey of these workers. This 
survey, carried out in the Ontario Region, 
revealed that older workers made up a 
fairly constant proportion (from one-third 
to one-half) of all those registered for 
employment, while job orders for this age 
group were almost non-existent. 

It also revealed that among the older 
unemployed workers in every locality there 
were those who, if they were to obtain 
suitable employment, would have to read- 
just their thinking. These were the older 
job applicants who were inclined, for a 
variety of reasons, to consider their employ- 
ment field restricted to a certain type of 
job or to employment in a specific industry, 
while the facts of their cases suggested that 
they should seek other jobs, employment in 
other fields. They either did not recognize 
the fact or were reluctant to face the idea 
of change, reluctant to experiment along 
new lines. Also, the rebuffs and discourage- 
ment they met in their search for employ- 
ment tended to destroy their self-confidence 
by building up their feeling of being 
unwanted. 

It was therefore recommended that an 
experimental adult counselling service be set 
up and early in 1948 the Ontario Regional 
Office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission did inaugurate such an experi- 
mental service in Toronto. 

In its first year of operation, the 
Counselling Service interviewed 1,138 per- 
sons, who had been unemployed for periods 
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ranging from two weeks to two years. Of 
the total, 630 secured employment after 
counselling, of whom 426 found jobs through 
their own efforts. Of those finding jobs, 266 
were in the 45 to 59 age group and 299 were 
over sixty years of age. 

When one of these men or women makes 
an appointment with the Counselling Ser- 
vice, he is interviewed as often and for as 
long a time as may be necessary to learn 
his background—his experience, education, 
hobbies and interests. If necessary, a report 
on his health is secured from his doctor. 
He is encouraged to think of new employ- 
ment possibilities for himself, and he and 
the counsellor together draw up a list of 
jobs in which he has a good chance of 
success. 

In a surprising number of cases, the 
discovery of these possibilities has been 
enough to stimulate the man to find a 
position for himself. In the other cases, 
since the Counselling Unit does not make 
placements, the man is referred to the Local 
National Employment Service Office. Here 
a liaison officer puts him in touch with 
job openings specially selected from the 
employment files as being suitable for his 
age group. 

The men and women interviewed by the 
counselling service had many of the quali- 
ties which make a desirable employee. 
There were a notably stable group—982 
had remained with one employer for at 
least five years, while many had records 
of twenty and thirty years of continuous 
employment. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the great majority were in good health, 642 
giving their health as “excellent” or “good” 
and 441 as “fair”, while only 55 considered 
themselves to be in poor health. More than 
half of those interviewed had attended 
secondary schools, and 109 of the number 
had studied at university. 

Only six 
unemployable. All 
covered to be suitable for 
occupation, and in most cases for more than 
one—183 were recommended for two jobs, 
372 for three and 338 for four, while two 
persons were found to have opportunities 
in eight types of employment. 


were found to be 
the others were dis- 
at least one 


persons 


The Department of External 


U.S.A. and Affairs announced on April 
Canada form 12 the formation of a 
industrial Joint United States-Canada 
mobilization Industrial Mobilization 
committee Committee by an exchange 


of notes between the two 
Governments in Ottawa, following a series 
of discussions that began last June. 
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The agreement recognizes the mutual 
interests and complementary characteristics 
of the resources of the two countries. It 
will be the function of the new Committee 
to exchange information and co-ordinate 
the views of the two Governments in 
connection with planning for industrial 
mobilization in the event of an emergency. 
The new Committee is further charged with 
co-operation with the existing United 
States-Canada Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence, established in 1940 by the late 
President Roosevelt and the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


The Committee consists of the 
following :— 

For the United States: Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Acting Chairman, National 


Security Resources Board; Mr. Donald F. 
Carpenter, Chairman, Munitions Board. 
For Canada: Mr. Harry J. Carmichael, 
Chairman, Industrial Defence Board; Mr. 
S. D. Pierce, Associate Deputy Minister, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


In March, 1909, four men 


Co-operative representing four Ontario 
Union of co-operatives, met in 
Canada active Hamilton and _ organized 


forty years 

the Co-operative Union of 
Canada”, with power to add to their 
number. 

The extent to which this power to add 
to their number has been exercised was 
indicated by reports of the directors pre- 
sented to the 200 delegates that attended 
the congress of the Union in Winnipeg, 
early in March. From the four original 
member associations in 1909, the number 
had grown to 922 by the end of 1948. The 
increase during 1948 alone was over 200. 

Membership of co-operatives affiliated 
with the Co-operative Union at the end of 
1948 was reported as being 628,745, an 
increase of over 50,000 from 1947. The 
Union owns its own wholesales and factories 
and has become an important factor in 
the fields of production and distribution 
throughout Canada. 

In 1948, the total business done by the 
member groups amounted to $472,954,035, 
an increase of more than $54,000,000 over 
the preceding year. About 75 per cent of 
this business was reported to represent 
products marketed by the producer co- 
operatives, including the grain and live- 
stock pools.. However, the merchandising 
associations outnumber the marketing asso- 
clations about four to one. They engage 
in the distribution of food products, cloth- 
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“a union to be known as . 


ing, petroleum products, feed and fertilizers, 
fuel and building materials, ete. 

Besides the marketing and merchandising 
affiliates, the union has some 20 service 
co-operatives, which function in such fields 
as housing, transportation, garage services, 
funeral services, medical services, cold 
storage and printing. 


A delegation of co-opera- 


Co-ops urge tive officials representing 
amendments the Co-operative Union of 
to Income Canada and Le Conseil 
Tax Act Canadien de la Coopéra- 

tion met the Dominion 


Cabinet on April 4 and urged amendments 
to the Income Tax Act and the National 
Housing Act. Headed by A. W. Friesen, 
President of the Co-operative Union, the 
group also requested the enactment of a 
Dominion Co-operative Act to provide for 
the incorporation of co-operatives operating 
across provincial boundaries. 


The submission urged that income of 
co-operatives be tax exempt provided that: 
(a) each member has only one vote; 
(b) the entire net surplus from member 
business (after necessary reserves) is allo- 
cated to members in proportion to patron- 
age; (c) such amounts, if income, are 
taxable in the members’ hands; (d) only a 
moderate rate of interest is paid on share 
capital; (e) income tax is paid on surpluses 
arising from non-member business and not 
returned to non-members. 


After reiterating their stand of other 
years that the “3 per cent clause” discrim- 
inates against small co-operatives, the dele- 
gation gave statistics to show that the 
inconvenience caused both co-operative and 
governmental officials because of the “3 per 
cent clause” is out of all proportion to the 
amount of revenue collected. It was argued 
further that the clause destroys the funda- 
mental non-profit feature of co-operative 
trading. (This clause requires co-operatives 
to pay income tax on a minimum income 
based on 3 per cent of the capital employed 
in the business.) 

The brief also complained that failure to 
permit co-operatives to set aside necessary 
tax free reserves, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Co-operatives, was 
retarding the growth of the co-operative 
movement. The present requirement that 
co-operatives pay income tax on the instal- 
ment basis met with criticism because of 
the “impossibility” of estimating taxable 
income until after the deduction of patron- 
age dividends. 


In connection with the filing of tax 
returns it was requested that Section 40 


of the Income Tax Act be amended to 
relieve the tax exempt credit unions and 
co-operatives from filing with the Revenue 
Department the complicated forms now in 
use. This would remove a large and 
unnecessary burden from hundreds of 
officers working on a purely voluntary basis. 

Citing the fact that several co-operatives 
now serving more than one province find 
the Dominion Companies Act “inadequate” 
to their needs, the submission urged that 
suitable federal co-operative legislation be 
enacted this year. 

After reminding the Ministers of a 
previous request that the National Housing 
Act be changed to provide 3 per cent loans 
for co-operative housing projects, the dele- 
gation strongly urged that such loans now 
be made available. The dire need of addi- 
tional housing in Canada and the highly 
successful co-operative housing ventures. in 
Scandinavia were put forward as arguments 
in favour of this demand. 

Following Mr. Friesen’s presentation, Mr. 
Léo Bérubé, Secretary of Le Conseil Cana- 
dien de la Coopération, briefly addressed 
the Prime Minister and stated that all 
French-speaking co-operators strongly 
endorsed the requests made in the brief. 

Closely associated with Messrs. Friesen 
and Bérubé in the preparation and presen- 
tation of the brief were Senator Cyrille 
Vaillancourt, Manager of La Fédération des 
Caisses Populaires de Québec, and C. 
Gordon Smith, Canadian representative of 
CUNA. Also present were J. T. McDonald, 
Vice-President of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada; H. H. Hannam, President of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture; 
W. B. Francis, K.C., Solicitor for the Union; 
Raymond Houde, Head of the Income Tax 
Service of La Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec; Francois Jobin, Solicitor for Le 
Conseil; A. B. MacDonald, General Sec- 
retary, and Breen Melvin, Research 
Secretary, of the Co-operative Union. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent was attended 
by: Hon.'C. D. Howe, Hon. J. J. MeCann, 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Hon. Paul Martin, Senator Wishart 
Robertson, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Hon. 
Stuart Garson, and Hon. R. H. Winters. 


At April 1, 1949, the last 
federal restrictions were 
revoked for persons of 
Japanese origin who were 
evacuated from the Pacific 


Removal of 
restrictions 
on persons 

of Japanese 


ae coast soon after Pearl 

Ee Harbor as a war emergency 
measure. 

The Japanese are now free to travel, 

reside and work anywhere in British 
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Columbia, as in the rest of Canada, like 
any other citizens. According to reports, 
very few of the 14,500 Japanese now living 
in provinces east of the Rockies desire to 
return to their former homes on the West 
Coast. 


Recommendations relative 
Manitoba to legislation affecting in- 
CMA makes dustry in Manitoba were 
legislative presented to Premier D. L. 
proposals Campbell and members of 


his Cabinet by the Special 
Legislation Committee of the Manitoba 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, on January 21, according to a 
report in Industrial Canada for February. 

Inasmuch as the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act had been in force less than a 
year, the Committee felt that any amend- 
ments should be deferred. If, however, the 
Government had decided to review the Act 
at the 1949 session of the Legislature, the 
Committee suggested (1) clarification of 
the definition of “employee”, so that there 
could be no doubt as to what employees 
should be included in any group eligible for 
collective bargaining; (2) widening of the 
definition of the word “strike” to include 
“slowdown”; (3) the use of the term 
“employees’ organization” as well as the 
words “trade union”, in order “to express 
better the intention of the Act”; (4) that 
employees be not permitted to use the 
employer’s premises at any time for organ- 
izing purposes without the employer’s con- 
seut; (5) that during any strike or threat 
of a strike “the (Labour Relations) Board 
on its own initiative, or on the request of 
either party affected, may take a secret 
vote of the employees”; (6) that all 
propaganda material distributed among 
employees should include the date of issue 
and the names of the persons responsible 
for its production; (7) “that the benefits 
of the Act should not be extended to 
organizations whose officers have not filed 
an affidavit with the Board that they are 
not members of, or affiliated with, the 
Communist party.” 

With respect to minimum wage laws, it 
was stated that they were designed to 
provide a “floor”, not a fair wage; that 
when they “got out of line to any degree” 
they narrowed the margin between the 
minimum wage and a fair wage for skilled 
workers. “This”, it was asserted, “would 
penalize skill.’ It was further recom- 
mended that if increases were granted (in 
minimum wages) “they should be kept 
within modest limits.” 

Referring to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, it was urged that there be no 
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increase in benefits under the Act and that 
no amendments extending the basis of the 
Act should be considered. 


An article in the January 


Union issue of the IJndustrial 
security Relations Bulletin, published 
in Quebec by Laval University, gives 


statistics as to the extent 
of union security provisions in collective 
agreements in the Province of Quebec, as 
of September, 1948. 

Analysis of collective agreements regu- 
lating labour relations in 1,823 industrial 
and commercial establishments in Quebec 
indicated that in 90-03 per cent of the 
cases (1,647 establishments) the employers 
and unions had agreed upon some form of 
security provisions. 

Of these, 77-5 per cent (1,415 cases) 
contained “affiliation” provisions (closed 
shop, union shop, preferential shop, main- 
tenance of membership) while 38:4 per 
cent (701 cases) provided for the check-off 
or Rand formula. 


Featuring addresses by three 


Industrial eminent authorities in the 
Relations field of labour relations, a 
conference one-day conference on “The 


Economic Aspects of Indus- 
trial Relations” was held at 
the University of Montreal 
on March 14. Sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the University, the 
conference was attended by one hundred 
delegates. from representative industries, 
trade union groups, and universities, as well 
as officials from provincial and _ federal 
Departments of Labour. 

Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University, speaking on the 
“Effect of Collective Bargaining on Produc- 
tion”, said that while collective bargaining 
affects production in many ways, some 
favourable and some unfavourable, its net 
effect was not very great. One of the most 
important of the favourable results was the 
tendency of collective bargaining to speed 
up the rate of technological change. The 
pressure for wage increases has influenced 
management to try to increase man-hour 
output. Another favourable effect was seen 
in the tendency for limitation of production 
to disappear under most piece-work systems 
after a trade union entered the picture. 
Fear of arbitrary rate cutting was elimin- 
ated and production increased. One of the 
adverse effects of collective bargaining was 
the “make work” policy adopted by some 
trade unions. There was surprisingly little 
of this, most unions avoiding it because 
such rules appeal to and benefit only a part 
of the union membership. 
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at University 
of Montreal 


Speaking on “Is Compulsory Arbitration 
of Wages Inevitable?”, Dr. A. H. Frey, 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
stated that organization of trade unions was 
axiomatic because of the necessity to 
correct the collective bargaining position of 
the workers vis-a-vis employers. Compul- 
sory arbitration was not in the interest of 
the employer, labour, or the public in a 
peacetime economy under a system of free 
enterprise. In voluntary arbitration lay the 
major hope of preserving collective bargain- 
ing in industrial relations. Arbitration 
should not be employed in contract negotia- 
tions because there is no term of references, 
no standard by which an issue can be 
decided. This does not apply to interpreta- 
tion of a contract already in effect and it 
is in this field that voluntary arbitration 
should be adopted and extended. The 
speaker warned against the dangers inherent 
in passing laws prohibiting strikes. Flexi- 
bility, not rigidity, should be the cardinal 
feature of any strike legislation. 

On the subject “Management Rights— 
What Changes are Occurring?”, Douglas V. 
Brown, Professor of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said 
that in many cases property rights which 
management claimed as theirs would be 
more correctly described as ownership 
rights. A better approach to the question 
was to state that management has certain 
functions to perform and that it has certain 
rights to perform those functions. Decent 
industrial relations could not be built on 
the basis of insistence on abstract rights. 
Far better results are to be obtained by 
fostering participation of the workers. 
Stable industrial relations can be attained 
only when both management and union 
agree to discuss all questions of common 
interest to them. 

At the closing dinner, Dr. Sidney Smith, 
President of the University of Toronto, said. 
that the main concern of universities in the 
field of industrial relations should be the 
causes of industrial unrest and the abiding 
bases for industrial concord. The speaker 
said the field was one of contention, some- 
times bitter, and universities which sought 
to avoid bothersome, embarrassing, and 
even vexatious issues, should keep out of it. 
On the other hand, he stated, that if 
universities are true to their obligations to 
work for the welfare of society they cannot 
stand aside in any “holier-than-thou” 
attitude. They must offer their resources 
to industry, not for the sake of manage- 
ment, or for the sake of unions, or for the 
sake of any particular industry, but always 
for the sake of society. 


announced 
edition of 


Publication is 
Publication of the 1949 


of 1949 the Official Handbook 
edition of “Canada”. Initiated 19 
handbook years ago to supplement 
“Canada” the field of the Canada 


Year Book, it is especially 
designed for ready use by business men, 
teachers, students, lecturers, and all those 
interested in the progress of Canada. Con- 
veniently pocket-sized, it contains up-to- 
date official information on all phases of 
the country’s economic organization. 

Containing over 280 pages of text, more 
than 150 illustrations, including eight pages 
of coloured reproduction, 100 statistical 
tables, as well as diagrams, charts and 
hthographed maps, this nineteenth edition 
is attractive and readable. The frontispiece 
marks the decision of Newfoundland to 
enter the Canadian Confederation. 

Special articles in this edition deal with 
“Canadian Petroleum Production and Out- 
look”, “Citizenship and Canadian Unity”, 
and “Canada’s Interest in the Alaskan Fur 
Seal”. The chapter material covers popu- 
lation and Vital statistics, education, science 
and culture, public health and welfare seér- 
vices, veterans affairs, national income, 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, furs, mines 
and minerals, water power, manufactures, 
transportation and communication, domestic 
trade, prices and price control, cost of living, 
foreign trade, international payments, con- 
struction, labour, banking and insurance, 
climatic data, and national parks of Canada. 

The handbook is available at a price of 
25 cents from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Rapid development of the 


Training program inaugurated some 
of inmates two years ago, by the 
of penal Ontario Department of 
institutions Reform Institutions was 
in Ontario announced in the Annual 


Report of the Department 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948. 
Part I of the report covers the work done 
under the program in connection with 
reformatories, industrial farms and common 
gaols, while Part II is devoted to the work 
of the training schools. An excellent series 
of half-tone illustrations in both parts of 
the report visualizes some of the reformative 
techniques being followed in the several 
institutions. 

The program, already widely known as 
the “Ontario plan of reformative treat- 
ment,” includes replacement of common 
gaols by modern industrial farms; rapid 
expansion of the academic study programs 
in the reformatories and industrial farms to 


the effective limit; provision for formal 
vocational training in conjunction with 
industria! and other work; and systematic 
and intensive efforts by carefully selected 
personnel to rehabilitate ex-prisoners. 

The development of the program has been 
handicapped because of the scarcity and 
high cost of goods and materials for the 
construction and maintenance of the addi- 
tional institutions required. Lack of suffi- 
cient new personnel also presented a serious 
dificulty. To meet the need for new 
construction for the time being, temporary 
buildings were provided for certain classes 
or types of prisoners. This released space 
in the permanent institutions already 
operating, and made it possible to correct 
a tendency to overcrowding in some 
institutions. 

Proper staffing presented another type of 
handicap. Sufficient new personnel, having 
the essential qualifications, were not always 
available. A nucleus of experienced officers 
were promoted to “the important responsi- 
bility of developing the new institutions.” 
Although this meant spreading “experienced 
staffs thinner,” the report states that much 
has been done already in formal and 
practical staff training courses and it was 
expected that these new officers will give 
increasingly good service as they gain in 
experience. 


The results of the Govern- 
ment’s distribution of indus- 
try policy after three years 
of operation are reviewed by 
the Board of Trade in a 
White Paper, Distribution of Industry 
(Cmd. 7540), published last October. 

The Distribution of Industry Act defines 
certain areas as “Development Areas”, 
within which Government funds may be 
used for building factories for letting to 
private firms, for loans towards the cost 
of privately built factories, and for loans 
towards the establishment of approved new 
industries (L.G., June, 1945, pp. 812-13). 
The six areas scheduled by the Act experi- 
enced severe unemployment during the 
inter-war years. In those areas taken as a 
whole, unemployment averaged 38 per cent 
of insured workers in 1932 when the national 
average was 19 per cent, and even in 1939, 
when rearmament had put thousands of 
people back to work, unemployment was 
13 per cent against a national average of 
7 per cent. 

“The situation in the Development Areas 
has changed for the better, both absolutely 
and relatively to the country at large,” the 
report states. Not only is unemployment 
much smaller than shortly before the war, 
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Distribution 
of industry 
in Britain 


but employment is much greater. Out of an 
estimated net increase of 250,000 new jobs 
between mid-1939 and mid-1948, roughly 
105,000 are attributed by the Board to 
industrial developments introduced into the 
areas. 

By June, 1948, 443 factories had been 
completed. At that time they were employ- 
ing less than half their peak labour force. 
There were 740 others planned, of which 
530 were under construction. These 1,183 
projects were expected to employ 185,000 
workpeople. Up to the end of August, £25 
million had been provided for the purchase 
of land and the construction and conversion 
of factories since the war, and the ultimate 
cost of the present plans will be about £38 
million. 

Up to September 15 the Treasury had 
contracted to make loans to 19 companies 
amounting to £1,359,200. Some 159 acres 
of land had been cleared for industrial use 
by June, and grants had been made to local 
authorities to clear another 144 acres of 
amenity sites. To improve basic services, 
grants and loans amounting to about £9 
million had been agreed to. Nearly 3,000 
houses for key-workers had been sponsored. 

Provision is also made under the scheme 
for persons suffering in various degrees from 
physical disability. Ten standard factories, 
known as “Grenfell factories”, were being 
built in the South Wales area, to be rented 
to firms undertaking to employ men suffer- 
ing from pneumoconiosis or other partial 
disablement to a number equal to at least 
50 per cent of their labour force. Such 
firms will receive a rebate of half the 
normal rent. In addition, some 5,000 to 
7,000 men whose disability is too serious to 
permit them to enter normal employment 
will be provided employment in what are 
called ‘“Remploy factories” (L.G., Jan., 
L947 Deed) 

It is pointed out that although the 
dependence of the development areas on 
capital goods industries has been somewhat 
diminished, the percentage of the insured 
population still engaged in them exceeds 
that for the country generally. Some of the 
new consumption goods industries have 
experienced troubles in recent months 
because the demand for their goods has 
fallen below the level of supply and they 
have had to discharge part of their labour 
force. “The creation of a_ sufficiently 
diversified economic structure is bound to 
be a slow process,” the Board comments. 

On the negative side, Government policy 
has been to limit industrial expansion of 

‘the “congested” areas, notably Greater 
London and Greater Birmingham. Since 
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the war, Greater London and the whole of 
the Midlands have had about 19 per cent 
of new industrial development, compared 
with 57 per cent between 1932 and 1938. 


The 40-hour week is to be 
40-hour introduced next September 
week for 1 for employees of United 
non-operating States railways engaged in 
employees of non-operating trades, as a 
U.S. railways result of an agreement 

reached in March between 
representatives of the railways and sixteen 
unions. 

The 1,000,000 workers affected will 
receive the same pay for 40 hours that 
they now receive for 48, and will also 
receive an increase of 7 cents an hour 
retroactive to October 16, 1948. 

The settlement was identical with the 
recommendations of a fact-finding board 
appointed under the Railway Labour Act. 

According to the New York Times the 
agreement will provide Saturdays and 
Sundays off for about 500,000 workers, two 
consecutive days off on a staggered basis 
throughout the week for another 450,000 and 
either “accumulated” or split days off for 
less than 50,000. On the accumulated basis 
the worker would have Sunday off and 
accumulate rest days to be taken all 
together. 

The agreement provides for overtime pay 
at time and a half for any work “outside 
of or in excess of” the five-day, forty-hour 
week. 

The sixteen unions covered by the settle- 
ment are:— 


International Association of Machinists, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Sheetmetal Workers International Associa- 
tion, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men, Oilers and Helpers (these seven 
known as the shop crafts), Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen, Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Railroad 
Yardmasters of America, National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates and Pilots, National 
Marine Engineer Beneficial Association, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders. 

All the unions are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour except the 
Machinists, who are unaffiliated, and the 
Marine Engineers, who are affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Excepted from the 40-hour week are 
about 4,000 yardmasters, who will continue 
on the 48-hour week but will get a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour retroactive to 
October 16. Also excepted are some 30,000 
employees now on a seven-day week who 
will go on a six-day week September 1 
without loss of pay. About half of these 
are dining car employees. 


Leading figures in Govern- 


$3,500,000 ment, labour, medicine and 
union health public life joined with the 
centre president of the Interna- 
opened in tional Ladies’ Garment 
New York Workers Union (AFL) in 

ceremonies marking the 


completion of a $3,500,000 expansion pro- 
gram at the Union Health Centre in New 
York City, on February 19, and the 
re-dedication of the institution. 

The occasion also marked the 35th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
centre by the ILGWU, and 35 years of 
organized medical care for its membership. 

The centre, which began with one 
physician and one room, now occupies six 
floors in the union-owned twenty-six story 
building on Seventh Avenue and, according 
to press reports, is “generally credited with 
being the largest clinic for diagnosis and 
ambulatory care in the country.” On its 
staff are 148 physicians, 33 nurses, 27 
technicians, 45 registrars, 5 pharmacists, and 
150 clerical and maintenance employees. 

The centre last year provided free to 
its members more than 410,000 medical 
services through 23 clinics, 7 diagnostic and 
theropeutic services, and _ five special 
departments. Medical services average 
1,300 daily but as many as 10,000 have 
been recorded in a single day. Equipment 
includes the most modern approved by the 
medical profession. 

Preventive medicine is an objective of 
the centre, and a special program of lay 
health education, a nutritional clinic, and a 
social welfare service, has been set up for 
its realization. 


Early in March the sub- 


pe jects of forced labour and 
an, a trade union rights were 
Counci debated by the Economic 
debates 


and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

A resolution on forced labour was intro- 
duced by the United States. It requests 
that a study of the subject be made by 
the International Labour Organization. In 
addition it requires the United Nations to 
ask all governments whether they will 
co-operate in an impartial inquiry into the 
extent of forced labour within their borders. 


labour rights 


The resolution, which originated trom a 
memorandum submitted by the American 
Federation of Labour, was adopted 14 votes 
to 8 with one abstention. Russia, White 
Russia, and Poland voted against the 
proposal, while Peru abstained. 


Later the Council considered a memo- 
randum from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions accusing a number of coun- 
tries of violation of trade union rights 
(Argentina, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Lebanon, 
Portugal, Spain and South Africa). 

The USSR moved that the Council 
recognize the WFTU charges, and request 
those countries listed which are members 
of the United Nations to report back on 
the measures taken to implement trade 
union rights. 

A contrary resolution by New Zealand 
was adopted 14 votes to 3, the voting 
alignment being the same as in the resolu- 
tion on forced labour. This resolution 
referred the matter to the ILO, which has 
already taken action on trade union rights 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 974) and is continuing 
its work on the matter. 

(Canada is not at present a member of 
the Economic and Social Council, member- 
ship on which rotates among the member 
states.) 


Representatives of seven- 


Meeting of teen international trade 
international secretariats met at Bourne- 
trade union mouth, England early in 
secretariats March, under the chairman- 

ship of J. H. Oldenbroek, 
Holland, secretary of the International 


Transport Workers’ Federation. 

The trade secretariats are groups of trade 
unions which cover the same industries in 
different countries. 

Negotiations for their affiliation with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions broke 
down last year, and one of the problems 
considered by the Bournemouth meeting 
was the possible relationship between the 
secretariats and whatever new international 
federation of trade unions may be set up 
as a result of the withdrawal of British, 
American and other labour bodies from 
the WFTU. 

The meeting appointed a _ continuing 
committee consisting of: J. H. Oldenbroek, 
Holland (International Transport Workers), 
Martin C. Bolle, Holland (Civil Servants 
and Public Employees), K. Ilg, Switzer- 
land (Metal Workers), F. Gmur, Switzer- 
land (Postal Workers), R. Coppock (Build- 
ing Workers), Mark MHewitson, M.P. 
(Factory Workers), Dame Anne Loughlin 
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(Clothing Workers), J. Scott (Textile 
Workers), and James Young (Commercial 
and Clerical Employees). 

Mr. Hewitson was named as chairman 
of the committee, which will have power 
to co-opt a tenth member from the Miners’ 
International, which did not attend the 
Bournemouth meeting. 

The London Times quotes Mr. Olden- 
broek as saying that the committee will 
not only collect data about the secretariats, 
co-ordinate their activities, and present 
them in any discussions that may take 
place about a new international, but also 
co-ordinate their relations with the ILO and 
promote a more active contribution to the 
European Recovery Program. Though it is 
emphasized that this is in no sense a new 
international, it is inevitable that it will 
tend to take on some of the functions that 
might be performed by an international 
until a new world organization is estab- 
lished by the national trade union centres. 

A “fierce onslaught” against the trade 
secretariats was to be expected from the 
WFTU, said Mr. Oldenbroek. 

“Tt is highly desirable,” he continued, 
“that the trade unions and their members 
in all countries should be fully enlightened 
on the subject. I will even go so far as 
to say that it is not enough to explain our 
position to our own members and_ to 
organizations with which we are on friendly 
terms—we have also a duty to inform the 
peoples of those countries in which the free 
press and the right of free expression have 
been extinguished, and where: people hear 
nothing but cooked-up stories, twisted argu- 
ments, and distorted facts.” 

It was decided that the continuing 
committee should go into the question of 
giving practical help to the German trade 
unions, some of which are being taken in 
by the various secretariats. 

The meeting recommended each secre- 
tariat to advise its affiliated unions against 
taking part in any conference convened by 


the WFTU. 


A recent issue of the 
Fatigue Indian Labour Gazette 
in cotton describes an investigation 
textile recently conducted in one 
mills in of the cotton mills in 
India Kanpur under the guidance 

of Prof. Kali Prasad to 


study the sources of fatigue and for deter- 
mining the most suitable conditions of work 
and efficiency. The investigation was con- 
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fined to the spinning section of the mill. 
The following are the tentative conclusions 
reached :— 

(1) It was found that the efficiency and 
output were lower in the first hour of the 
shift but later there was warming up and 
the performance was better. 

(2) As compared with the morning and 
day shifts, there is a steep rise in output 
in the first spell of the night shift. This, 
however, is soon counterbalanced by a 
comparatively poorer rate of output in the 
second spell (2:30 to 6:30 a.m.). 

(3) The point of maximum efficiency is 
reached in the second and third hours of 
work in all shifts. 

(4) The efficiency of the worker is found 
to be better by about 7-5 per cent in 
winter months as compared to summer. 

(5) In the opinion of the investigators, 
distance from the workers’ dwellings to the 
place of work is a significant cause of the 
early onset of fatigue. 


A Colombian decree of 


Profit July 19, 1948, provides for 
sharing profit sharing by workers, 
decree in according to the February 
Colombia 15 issue of Industry and 


Labour, published by the 
International Labour Office. 

The Decree applies to commercial estab- 
lishments with a capital of 100,000 pesos 
or over (a peso equals approximately US. 
$0.57) that permanently employ more than 
20 workers; to industrial establishments 
with a capital of 100,000 pesos or over 
employing more than 30 workers; to agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings with a 
capital of 200,000 pesos or over employing 
more than 30 workers, and to stock-raising 
farms with a capital of 200,000 pesos or 
over employing more than 20 workers. 

A share of profits is to be distributed to 
all workers in the above establishments, 
that is, to all persons who have a contract 
of employment as defined by the relevant 
legislation. Partners who render personal 
services in the undertaking are also entitled 
to a share of the profits as if they were 
employed persons. 

A share of profits is to be paid only to 
workers whose contract of employment 
covers the whole of the financial year to 
which the profits relate, but a worker who 
leaves voluntarily or who is dismissed may, 
if he has been employed for at least six 
months in the undertaking, receive a share 
of the profits proportionate to his period of 
employment unless he was dismissed for 
serious misconduct or other just cause. 


The share of profits to be distributed 
among the workers is determined by the 
following scale :— 


5 per cent of the 
profits exceed 12 per 
exceed 15 per cent; 

8 per cent of the 
profits exceed 15 per 
exceed 18 per cent; 

12 per cent of the amount by which 


profits exceed 18 per cent but do not 
exceed 25 per cent; 


amount by which 
cent but do not 


amount by which 
cent but do not 


15 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 25 per cent but do not 
exceed 35 per cent; 

20 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 35 per cent. 


The participation of each worker in 
the profits to be distributed is determined 
im accordance with a point system based 
on the followimg factors: (a) wage or 
salary paid; (b) family responsibilities; 
(c) seniority; (d) regularity of attendance; 
(e) efficiency and honesty. 

‘The individual share is proportionate to 
the number of points earned. 

The share of any individual worker may 
not exceed half the wages or salary due 
to him for the financial year in question. 
Any excess is to be paid to the Colombian 
Social Security Institute, which will use the 
proceeds for the organization and main- 
tenance of social security. 

Only half the worker’s share may be paid 
directly to him in cash. 

The balance is to be paid into a bank 
or agency to be determined by the Govern- 
ment and will earn interest. Withdrawals 
of these deposits will only be permitted 
for the purchase of the worker’s home or 
re-payment of mortgages; or in the event 
of unemployment, at the rate of not more 
than half the wages or salary earned in 
the last month of employment; or in the 
case of domestic trouble or for urgent 
family expenses. 


The share of profits available for distri- 
bution is to be determined 90 days after 
the balancing of accounts and the settlement 
of imcome tax. Payments are to be made 
quarterly; the first will be made 90 days 
after the closing of accounts, or, except in 
the case of limited liability companies, after 
the payment of income tax. 

The right to share in the profits does not 
give the worker the right to intervene in 
the management of the undertaking or to 
inspect its accounts. The examination of 
the accounts required for the purposes of 
the Decree devolves upon the State alone. 
The payment of shares in profits will begin 
on January 1, 1950. 


Plans for a new. world 
labour federation will be 
discussed at a preliminary 
meeting to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 25 and 26, according 
to a New York Times despatch. 

The meeting was decided on at a confer- 
ence held in Washington recently between 
representatives of the British Trades Union 
Congress, the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The British TUC and the CIO withdrew 
earlier this year from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (L.G., March, 1949, p. 251). 
The AFL had always refused to participate 
im the work of this Federation. 

Invitations to attend the Geneva meeting 
have been sent to central labour organiza- 
tions in other countries. 

Geneva has been chosen as a meeting 
place because delegates from many nations 
will be attending the 32nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference which 
opens there on June 8. 

An important feature of the Washington 
meeting was the willingness of the AFL 
and CIO to co-operate in forming the 
new organization. Later press despatches 
referred to the improved possibilities of 
unity talks between the two organizations 
as a result. 


Pians to 
form new 
world labour 
federation 
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STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


OCTOBER, 1947 


All but three per cent of the manufacturing establishments, 
which employed two per cent of the workers, observed from 
one to 16 holidays, with one-third of both establishments 


and workers observing eight. 


Thirty-four per cent of the 


workers, employed in 42 per cent of the establishments, 
were not paid for any holidays observed. More than half 
the workers received pay for three to eight holidays and five 
per cent were in establishments paying for nine or more. 


This study was prepared in the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, and is the second of a series of 
three dealing with working conditions in 
the manufacturing industries. Vacations 
with pay was dealt with in the previous 
issue of the Lasour GazrTTE and a study 
on hours of work will be published in next 
month’s issue. 


As in last month’s article on vacations 
with pay, the information for the present 
article on statutory holidays in manufac- 
turing industries was compiled from replies 
to a general questionnaire on working con- 
ditions, sent to employers across Canada as 
part of the Department’s annual wage 
survey covering the last pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, 1947. 

Returns from 4,339  establishments* 
employing 576,477 workers, exclusive of 
office staffs were used. This coverage was 
nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing in 
1947 and is believed to be representative 
of the industry as a whole. 


The distribution by area was as follows:— 





Estab- 

lishments Workers 
Maritime Provinces .... 281 31,266 
@Qiebectw as.-s one sic 1,086 177,793 
Onibario mance eartie ober 1,941 285,921 
Misniitol aims ens bs.c. cele re 187 16,724 
Saskatchewan ......:..+ 13 5,505 
PAU Orb aaeastiont yer crete: ais 204 10,721 
British Columbia ..... 504 48 547 
Ganadal ees soar oan. 4,339 576,477 





* See April LABour GAzErrE, page 407, for 
details of breakdown of establishments and 
workers in the various groups and_ sub- 
groups of industries. 
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Legislation on Public Holidays 


Public holidays for factory workers have 
been provided by statute or by statutory 
authority in recent years in all the prov- 
inces but Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 

British Columbia and Manitoba factories 
must be closed on public holidays, unless 
permission is given for employment. 

“Public holiday” in British Columbia, for 
this purpose, includes: Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Remembrance Day and any 
day declared to be a public holiday by 
Proclamation; also, in factories, either Good 
Friday or Easter Monday at the option of 
the employer. 

In Manitoba, the same days are “holi- 
days”, Good Friday being mandatory, and 
the King’s Birthday specified in the Act. 

Wages in relation to public holidays are 
dealt with under minimum wage laws in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. 

Nova Scotia prohibits any deduction from 
the minimum weekly wage for women on 
account of a holiday. Alberta forbids any 
deduction for time not worked on a holiday 
when the employer’s place of business is 
closed. In any minimum wage order the 
Board may provide that for work done on 
a holiday the overtime rate must be paid. 

Manitoba requires payment of wages 
to women in factories for 8 holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day and Christmas 
Day. Permits are required for work in 
factories on these days, and a woman who 
works must be granted within six months 
a day’s holiday with pay at the regular rate. 


STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1947 


se OBSERVED PAID FOR 


0 
Total 











9 to 15 holidays 





8 holidays 


1 to 7 holidays 
a No holidays 











ESTABLISHMENTS WORKERS ESTABLISHMENTS WORKERS 


TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1947 


(Expressed in percentages of total establishments and workers covered in survey) 























By EstrarLisHMENTS By WorkKERS 
Number of Statutory Holidays 

Observed Paid for Observed Paid for 
MUAY cyte years Sean itso ok Rote ea rans Chao ree “4 3:2 2 1:6 
DACA Sa ates Soli ie Sede Fe, JOR SRS Geer aetAes 2-1 5-4 ‘8 4-0 
SS me a At SYS orks ve eRe ae See oh So todeead abaya 2-1 7-8 1-3 11-9 
AA TRE 2 yc ene eas sd aio, aheicbcssal'esn abaiene 3-2 4-2 6-5 10:6 
Ee Ae aisle astro etetnianitis ste hate Ores. eenel 4-7 3-2 3-0 2-5 
Oleic Petts cs bac Phe wicnee: sya Sapa aieavacccsaletens 12-6 7-8 16-4 11-3 
em Te eee Ser oe Aine tv satfenaiinia S05, ay oea Foy 16°3 6-1 16-0 5-4 
es Pe ener hn Rare. ck agus aus Laie, Se eRe a% 31-6 12-9 33:8 13:8 
OM MARS eda Nigh axl oral wreenavatnis ee ats seskensge si ss 10-8 3-0 11-0 3-0 
MMR TS hg a cadlln. Spsaytoraticiavatd ainsaverons a 7-9 2-8 5-1 1-1 
MOMMIES Ale ner. dieiselyc ocdasrsce aha sice's oalascanaye ei 4.2 1-6 3-6 9 
PASAT Clady MRE Me ot eA Aor os Biaidka eos tania bade FOS 5 Cmareds 1-1 2 “6 2 
Total, 1 to 15 days............. 97-0 58-2 98-3 66-3 
IN OUROU GAYS iis neste. 6 rele ccrwines siesta oot ah eet oe 3-0 41-8 1-7 33-7 
MOGAL sacs accede pistead sow aeboamanes 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 
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Saskatchewan provides for the same 8 
holidays in certain cases. Employees in all 
workplaces in cities, and those in factories, 
in towns and villages to which the Wage 
Orders apply who work at least 32 hours 
in a week in which a holiday occurs (36 
hours in other workplaces in the eight 
larger towns and in the 49 smaller places) 
must be paid one day’s wages at the regular 
rate for the holiday. For work done on a 
holiday, 24 times a day’s wages must be 
paid any factory workers. Workers 


employed less than 32 hours weekly, or less 
than 36, as the case may be, must be paid 
for the holiday the proportion of a day’s 
wages that the number of hours worked 
bears to 32 or 36, and for work on a 
holiday are to be remunerated in the same 
way as full-time workers. 

Quebec General Minimum Wage Order 4 
has no provision for public holidays but 
some special Orders require holidays to be 
observed or a punitive rate paid, eg., 
cotton textiles, 4 legal holidays or payment 


TABLE 2.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN MANUFACTURING 








Observed 





Number of Statutory Holidays 


By Establishments 





Maritime 


Saskat - British 
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at 1-75 the rate, and silk textiles, 6 holi- 
days, but time lost for the observance of 
holidays (except Christmas and New Year’s) 
may be made up by working at regular 
rates on the two Saturday mornings either 
before or after such holiday. 


Public Holidays 
Observed and Paid for 


Although 97 per cent of the establish- 
ments covered in the survey, employing 98 
per cent of the workers, reported observing 
from one to 15 statutory holidays, a total 


of 42 per cent did not pay their plant 
workers for any public holidays given if 
work were not performed which meant that 
thirty-four per cent of the workers received 
no pay for holidays observed. Nearly 85 
per cent of the plants, employing about 
87 per cent of the workers, observed six or 
more statutory holidays. 

Approximately one-third of the establish- 
ments and workers observed eight statutory 
holidays, although only 13 per cent of the 
establishments, employing 14 per cent of the 
workers, paid for this number of holidays. 


INDUSTRIES, BY PROVINCE OR REGION, 1947 


















































Paid For 
Number of Statutory Holidays By Establishments 
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In Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
the largest single group, both from the 
standpoint of establishments and workers, 
observed eight statutory holidays (Table 2). 
In British Columbia, an additional holiday 
was more common. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, although the largest single group of 
establishments reported observing eight 
holidays, there were more workers observing 
six and in Quebec, the largest single group 
of establishments observed seven although 
on the basis of workers, eight holidays were 
more common. 


In all provinces but Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the largest single group of estab- 
lishments in each area reported not paying 
for statutory holidays and in these two 
provinces payment for eight statutory 
holidays was common, with 45 per cent of 
the workers in establishments in the Prairie 
Provinces reporting payment for eight 
statutory holidays. In Ontario, about one- 
third of the establishments, employing 
about the same proportion of workers, paid 
for six to eight days and in Quebec, 17 per 
cent of the establishments, employing one- 


TABLE 3.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS REPORTED OBSERVED 
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quarter of the workers, paid for these same 
holidays with another 15 per cent of the 
workers receiving pay for three days. 


Industries Observing and 
Paying for Pnblic Holidays 


The most common number of holidays 
reported observed in most of the industries 
(Table 3) was eight with approximately 
one-third of both establishments and 
workers on this plan, as pointed out 


previously. On the basis of number of 
establishments, Pulp and Paper, Fur and 
Its Products and Electric Current Produc- 
tion and Distribution are the exceptions to 
this rule, with the largest single group in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry observing 
four holidays; in Fur and Its Products, 
seven; and in Electric Current Production 
and Distribution, ten. 

On the basis of the number of workers, 
the largest single group in each of five 
industries were in establishments observing 
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more or less than eight holidays. In the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the largest single 
group observed four days; in Clothing, six; 
in Fur and Its Products, seven; in Electric 
Current Production and Distribution as well 
as Chemical Products, nine; and in 
Tobacco Products, eleven. 


In each of nine of the 17 major groups 
of industries covered in the survey, the 
largest single group of establishments 
reported not paying for statutory holidays 


(Table 4). These nine industries employed 
72 per cent of the total number of workers 
and included over one-third of the total 
number of establishments in manufacturing 
which did not pay for statutory holidays. 


The largest single group of establishments 
in three of the remaining industries, namely 
Pulp and Its Products, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, and Chemical Products (Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts) reported paying for three 
statutory holidays. In Rubber and Its 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS REPORTED PAID FOR 
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Products and Breweries, the most common 
was six; in Fur and Its Products, seven; in 
Edible Animal Products, eight; and in 
Electrical Current Production and Distribu- 
tion, ten. 


Although one-third of the workers in- 
cluded in the survey did not receive pay 
for any statutory holidays, the largest single 
group of workers in each of nine of the 
industries received pay for three to nine 
days. In Pulp and Paper, 63 per cent were 


paid for three; 40 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the Rubber, Tobacco 
and Brewery Products Industries received 
pay for six days; in Fur and Its Products, 
23 per cent were paid for seven days; 48 
per cent of the total number of workers 
in Printing and Publishing, Electrical 
Products and Edible Animal Products were 
paid for eight; and 45 per cent of the 
workers in Electric Current Production and 
Distribution received pay for nine holidays. 
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INO HOMdAaYS!... iiss cokes 10,760 8,587 50,741 481 126 4,019 3,371 1,833 194,018 
Total Workers........... 18,253 39,386 | 159,304 4,971 75652 22,826 40,199 3,390 576,477 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN CANADA 


Vocational guidance is a means of helping the individual to 
discover the kind of job for which he is best qualified by aptitude, 
interest or special skill: In Canada vocational guidance 1s still 
in a relatively early stage, but has been developing rapidly 


during the last few years. 


In part it is growing out of the 


‘work of provincial education departments, and in part from the 
work of the Special Placements Division of the National Employ- 


ment Service. 


The greatest strides are being made through 


co-operative community efforts as a part of local employment 


organization. 


Every year some 150,000 young Cana- 
dians search for openings in the 20,000 or 
more different types of vocations that make 
up Canada’s occupation pattern} These 
young people must decide at once what 
vocation they shall follow, and yet com- 
paratively few of them know what they 
want to do or what they are capable of 
doing well. Their greatest need at this time 
is for adequate occupational information 
and proper guidance which will help them 
in choosing the vocation best suited to 
their capacities and abilities, and lead to 
their satisfactory adjustment in the 
economic and social life of the community. 

Too often, young people have accepted 
the first job that offered or have seized 
upon the best paying job of the moment, 
only to find later that they are in dead-end 
jobs, or that they are not happy in their 
work. As a result of this vocational malad- 
justment, many acquire a feeling of frustra- 
tion and move about from job to job in 
quest of one that will provide some measure 
of satisfaction. 

Many older persons need vocational guid- 
ance—persons with limited or no work 
experience, persons forced by altered 
employment conditions to change their 
occupations, the long-unemployed, and those 
with special needs, such as disabled persons 
and immigrants to Canada. 

The effect upon the individual of 
mis-placement in work cannot be over- 
emphasized. Excessive fatigue, irritation, 
and even complete loss of emotional 
balance may result from the attempt on 
the part of a worker to continue in a job 
for which he is not adapted. Such effects 
are not only evident in contacts with 





1Canadian Census Occupational Data for 
Counsellors, Education Bulletin No. 1, 1947, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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fellow-workers and supervisors, but they 
may be carried into the home. The worker 
in the wrong job suffers not only from 
difficulties in social adjustment, he suffers 
also from reduced earnings, from the prob- 
ability of increased accidents, and from 
many other similarly direct handicaps, lead- 
ing to the creation of a vicious circle of 
“misfortunes” from which he cannot extri- 
cate himself. The individual loses his jobs; 
he is crushed by the wheels of social life; 
he is discouraged and embittered; and he 
becomes a burden and a danger to the 
social body, which in the long run pays a 
heavy penalty for the failure to tackle 
systematically the fundamental problem of 
vocational placement. 

At this point, it should be explained 
what is understood by the term “vocational 
guidance”. The definition accepted by the 
National Employment Service is:— 

the assistance given any individual to 

choose, enter upon, and progress in a given 

occupation, in keeping with his or her 
individual aptitudes, interests, and special 
skills, and in the light of the requirements 
and opportunities of the employment 


market, in order to ensure the maximum 
personal adjustment to the world of work. 


In its fullest sense, vocational guidance 
as a process involves many fields of 
activity. It extends into the family and 
into the school; it draws upon medical 
and psychological science; it is a functional 
part of employment service activities, and 
is complementary to any program of voca- 
tional training; it requires the collaboration 


Major A. E. Wood, who prepared this 
article, is Head of Vocational Guidance 


and Vocational Training, National 
Employment Service of Canada. 


of social workers and agencies, and of 
numerous other community organizations; 
it extends into industry itself, thus demand- 
ing the co-operation and understanding 
of management and labour. At a minimum, 
it includes the many activities involved 
in making an inventory or analysis of 
individual characteristics and of the 
requirements of the various jobs, in 
supplying comprehensive information about 
employment and training opportunities and 
careers in the different occupations and 
fields of work, and in counselling the indi- 
vidual and otherwise advising and aiding 
him to make his vocational decision and 
plans on the basis of this information. 

It is generally recognized that the pro- 
cedures being used in vocational guidance 
are still largely at the experimental stage. 
An attempt to draw up a set of standards 
and general principles which could gain 
international acceptance is currently being 
made by the International Labour 
Organization. 

Vocational Guidance appeared for the 
first time as a separate item on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference at 
the 31st Session, held at San Francisco in 
June, 1948.2 It will receive further dis- 
cussion at the 32nd Session of the Confer- 
ence at Geneva in June of this year. 

At San Francisco, the following general 
considerations emerged from the delibera- 
tions: (1) the present techniques and 
methods used in vocational guidance are 
accepted as largely experimental; (2) voca- 
tional guidance is a continuous process, 
starting during schooling, and the funda- 
mental principles are the same irrespective 
of the age of the individual being assisted; 
(3) appropriate vocational guidance services 
should be available for those who wish to 
use them, on the basis of complete freedom 
for applicants to determine their own course 
of action; and (4) a set of standards and 
general principles in relation to vocational 
guidance, internationally accepted, would be 
useful to guide member countries in their 
development of such services. 

The standards and principles tentatively 
accepted at San Francisco are in accord 
with those now being developed in Canada. 
They prescribe that vocational guidance 
policy and program should be determined 
through the co-operative efforts of the 
organizations and services concerned with 


2 Vocational Guidance, Report V (1), 31st 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. International Labour Office, Geneva. 

Report of the Canadian Government Dele- 
gates to the 31st Session of the International 
Labour Conference. Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


young persons in the transition from school 
to work. During the period of general 
education, occupational and industrial in- 
formation should be provided, and there 
should be supervised visits to work-places. 
As the young person’s education progresses, 
he should be aided in discovering his 
aptitudes, qualifications and interests. At 
the time of leaving school or entering 
employment, he should be given a personal 
interview designed to ensure the most com- 
plete analysis possible of his ability in 
relation to occupational opportunities and 
requirements. A record of his scholastic 
progress should be available, a medical 
examination should be made, and psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests should be given if 
required. 

The question arises as to where to 
look for vocational guidance in Canada. 
Obviously no one organization can be 
responsible for so many different activities. 

The Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
particularly active in the field of vocational 
guidance, especially as it affects the young 
first-jobber or the person entering the 
labour market for the first time. Youth 
Centres—employment offices exclusively for 
young people—have been established in a 
few of the largest cities. 

Educational authorities are recognizing 
vocational guidance as a major responsi- 
bility, and guidance programs have been 
developed in many of the schools. No 
other agency can render this service 
more effectively than the school staff, who 
know each student’s ability, aptitudes and 
interests. 


Vocational Guidance 
in the Schools 


There have been recent indications on 
the part of educational leaders in Canada, 
many of whom are directors of vocational 
guidance in provincial education depart- 
ments, of an awakened interest in guidance 
broadly conceived to include the whole life 
of the pupil. The secondary schools can 
be expected to play their part in any 
planned program of vocational counselling. 
No doubt they will feel that their first 
responsibility is to their own senior and 
graduating students, who will need all the 
help they can get, but many will wish to 
extend their services to young people 
already out of school. Many of the young 
ex-service men and women are known to 
the school staffs, and their school achieve- 
ment and personal background should be a 
matter of record. 
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While it might fairly be said that up to 
this time our schools have not fully real- 
ized and assumed their responsibilities, 
either as guidance or adult education 
agencies, the present trend is encouraging 
and will, it may be assumed, shortly influ- 
ence practice in many Canadian schools. 

The opinion has been expressed that 
Canadian schools are handicapped in their 
vocational guidance program by the follow- 
ing factors :— 

(1) Lack of trained personnel—only a 
limited number of teachers, principals, in- 
speetors and superintendents have sufficient 
training in tests, measurements, the tech- 
nique of counselling, and in psychology 
generally, to do more than indifferent work 
in this field; (2) The large number of 
rural schools, in which teachers change from 
year to year, and where, as a consequence, 
it is difficult to carry out any consistent 
policy of guidance even if the personnel 
were trained to do so; (3) The lack of 
provision by school boards for definite 
periods in the school timetable for guidance 
and counselling activities, it often being 
expected that these services will be carried 
on in spare periods or after hours; (4) The 
lack of necessary equipment and facilities 
for guidance, such as tests, counselling 
rooms, libraries, etc.; (5) Lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
nature and importance of guidance. 


Provincial Guidance Programs 


An examination of the vocational guid- 
ance programs already established in the 
various provinces gives some indication of 
what educational authorities are attempting 
in this field. 


British Columbia: This province has 
been a pioneer in the field of vocational 
guidance. As early as 1927, official sanction 
was given to work in guidance and to 
the appointment of vocational counsellors 
in the program of studies issued by the 
provincial Department of Education, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of junior 
high schools. Definite provision in the 
curriculum for guidance was made in 19387, 
when one period per week for group work 
was prescribed, and detailed plans for indi- 
vidual counselling and guidance records 
were outlined. The program of studies 
gave in detail, in one hundred and ten 
pages, the topics to be discussed during the 
weekly periods, and planned for a guidance 
system which would extend over the six 
years of secondary schooling. 

A special feature of British Columbia’s 
organization is the close relation main- 
tained between guidance and all co-curric- 
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ular activities. The program of studies 
states, “The aim and object of this guidance 
program may be expressed in the words 
‘purposeful living’. Purposeful living is 
intended to include happiness, service in 
the community, correct attitudes m group 
relationships, orientation according to 
ability and aptitudes in the school program, 
and exploration of occupational fields. It 
includes also the conscious realization of 
the need for gainful use of leisure time.” 
This statement is representative of the 
broad point of view on Canadian guidance. 
A provincial director of guidance was 
appointed in British Columbia in August, 
1944. Previously, a provincial division of 
tests and measurements had been organized 
in 19388. 


The city of Victoria, in 1941, established 
a‘placement department which was primarily 
concerned with occupational counselling and 
job placement. In 1943, all the guidance 
services of the city were placed under a 
director of guidance and placement. A 
department of child study was organized 
in 1941. In the city of Vancouver, there 
were early attempts to solve the problem 
of vocational guidance. A Director of the 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements was 
appointed in 1927. Previously, there had 
been appointed at various times officials in 
charge of pupil adjustment and pre- 
vocational classes. 


Alberta: The provincial program has for 
some time included social studies on voca- 
tions and guidance. Recently, the Depart- 
ment of Education decided to take steps 
to revise its curriculum in guidance and 
make the program compulsory for every 
intermediate and high school in the prov- 
ince. Several of the local communities have 
been working on guidance for some time. 
The School Board of the city of Calgary, 
in 1942, brought in a special lecturer from 
the United States to conduct a summer 
course in vocational guidance for its 
teachers. Summer courses have also been 
given at the provincial summer schools. 
With the recent appointment in 1948 of 
a Supervisor of Guidance under the Depart- 
ment of Education, Alberta is moving from 
the sporadic and casual handling of guid- 
ance toward a planned and _ integrated 
program. 

Saskatchewan: Guidance received official 
recognition in 1944, when the Department 
of Education created a new branch under a 
Director of Guidance. The first guidance 
classes in Saskatchewan were organized in 


the city of Saskatoon in 1937. At first 
these were confined to classes in personal 


and social guidance in Grades IX and X 
in one high school. In 1943, the High 
School Board instituted a program of 
guidance in all the high schools. The cities 
of Regina and Moose Jaw have also 
Inaugurated vocational guidance in their 
high schools. Outside the larger cities, 
guidance is somewhat sporadic in character, 
depending on the interest and training of 
individual teachers. Considerable stimula- 
tion to the development of guidance has 
come from the College of Education of the 
University of Saskatchewan. In 1940, a 
summer course in vocational guidance at the 
graduate level was offered. Guidance has 
been stressed in a number of other courses, 
with the broad point of view being taken. 


Manitoba: A Guidance Bureau was 
established in 1938 by the Department of 
Education, to provide occupational informa- 
tion and encourage individual counselling, 
as well as to promote study groups for 
the introduction of guidance techniques in 
the schools. As a result of this stimulation, 
a number of principals, teachers and school 
boards have interested themselves in study- 
ing and inaugurating guidance work. A 
joint committee of teachers from the city 
of Winnipeg and suburban areas has pre- 
sented a report suggesting a program of 
guidance in junior and senior high schools. 
In some centres outside of the city of 
Winnipeg, preliminary work in guidance has 
already been undertaken and groups of 
teachers are studying the program. In 
Winnipeg, a start has been made in guid- 
ance and counselling in junior and senior 
high schools, but it has not yet developed 
into a comprehensive and well-integrated 
plan. 

Ontario: Stimulus in this Province came 
from the formation of the Ontario Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in January, 
1935. This Association, composed of 
approximately one hundred individuals in- 
terested in many phases of guidance, has 
been a positive force in stimulating the 
study and development of vocational guid- 
ance not only in Ontario but through- 
out Canada. The cities of London and 
Hamilton, and a number of other centres, 
established guidance departments in their 
schools. The result of these early experi- 
ments was the appointment of a provincial 
Director of Guidance. Beginning in 1944, 
there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of communities carrying on guid- 
ance programs. In 1943, a vocational 
guidance centre for the distribution of tests 
and other guidance material was established 
by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada). This centre has been 


taken over by the Ontario College of 
Education and functions in close co-opera- 
tion with its bureau of educational research. 
Vocational guidance in Ontario has been 
further advanced by special work done by 
the YMCA, industrial concerns, and the 
departments of psychology and education in 
the universities of the Province. 


Quebec: Protestant and Roman Catholic 
schools are separately administered. Guid- 
ance has been stimulated, rather than 
directed, by the central authorities. The 
school board of the city of Westmount 
has been a pioneer in this field and has 
had a director of guidance for some years. 
In 1944, the National Breweries, together 
with the Department of Psychiatry at 
McGill University, sponsored a series of 
lectures on “Human Behaviour in Relation 
to Industry” and another series in 1945. 
The Psychological Association of Quebec 
has established a section of vocational guid- 
ance, and the French Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies have also interested them- 
selves in this subject. At present, guidance 
is being promoted by the National Employ- 
ment Service, progressive individuals, pro- 
fessional associations, and school boards, 
rather than actively by the central 
authorities. 

New Brunswick: The Saint John Voca- 
tional School now has a vocational guidance 


officer. Eight high schools give guidance 
in an informal and incidental manner. 
Some guidance is also given by _ the 


Director of Vocational Education and his 
officials. In general, the work is not as 
yet centrally promoted and directed by the 
provincial Department of Education. 


Nova Scotia: Development of vocational 
guidance has taken place chiefly in the last 
eight years, and has taken the course of 
local and individual interest, followed by 
official action. Courses in vocational guid- 
ance were offered at the Nova Scotia 
summer school for the last two or three 
summer sessions preceding the war. In 
1941, the provincial Department of Educa- 
tion began a series of weekly radio broad- 
casts on vocational guidance and, in 1942, 
the first local director of vocational guidance 
was ‘appointed for the city of Halifax 
schools. In 1943, a provincial director. of 
educational and vocational guidance was 
appointed. The approach is to interest 
communities in occupational guidance first, 
and then to broaden the concept to include 
personal and social guidance. In addition 
to the stimulation to guidance provided by 
the provincial director, leadership has also 
been given by members of the staff of the 
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ova Scoua “Vechnical College and other 
professional educators. A Director of Guid- 
ance for Sydney Schools, in Cape Breton 
Island, has recently been appointed. 

Prince Edward Island: Vocational guid- 
ance in this Province is just coming into 
being. Prince of Wales College, which 
serves as the higher secondary school, is 
now engaged in developing a guidance 
program under a staff member who has 
been trained in the United States. 


Newfoundland: The denominational edu- 
cational system has not yet developed a 
formal program of vocational guidance. 


National Employment Service 


Intensive vocational guidance, which in- 
volves dealing with a variety of personality 
problems, is increasingly becoming the 
responsibility of the Government Employ- 
ment office, which has as its specific task 
the bringing together of worker and 
employer. This practical assistance is part 
of the total guidance process, and one 
which people need and welcome, especially 
young people as they reach the point of 
actually seeking work. 

Appreciating how bewildering to a young 
person of high school age the search for 
the first full-time job can be, the National 
Employment Service since its inauguration 
in 1941 has proceeded to develop a youth 
placement and vocational guidance system, 
calling for close co-operation between the 
local employment office and the youth- 
serving agencies of the community. 

For purposes of placement the National 
Employment Service defines a youth as a 
person over the school-leaving age set by 
the province and under 21 years of age. 
However, older applicants may be included 
in this category if they are without work 
experience. 

To place young persons in the right jobs 
involves a complete follow-through for 
every applicant—provision of all the facts 
about specific jobs, an appraisal of these 
facts in relation to his qualifications, 
arrangements for interviews with employers, 
and when the young applicant secures a 
job, a check-up to determine whether or 
not he has been satisfactorily placed. 

The introduction of these “first-jobbers” 
to employment involves a_ particular 
approach and special efforts by employment 
officials not usually required for older and 
more employment-wise applicants. As a 
result, the placement of youthful applicants, 
or “first-jobbers”, was made the responsi- 
bility of the Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service. Special officers, 
particularly qualified and experienced to 
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assist youth in matters of employment, 
were appointed in 1943 to local employment 
offices to form Youth Placement Sections in 
the twenty largest towns and cities across 
the country. At the same time, all local 
employment offices were so organized as to 
be able to give special attention to youth 
placements. 

As in the case of all applicants for 
employment, a comprehensive record of the 
youthful job applicant is necessary. Actually 
there is need for a more comprehensive 
case history of the first-jobbers, since in 
most cases a certain amount of vocational 
guidance is required in addition to the need 
for particular emphasis on selective place- 
ment (matching the applicant with regis- 
tered employment vacancies). At the same 
time, the job of gathering the case history 
of the young applicant is made more 
difficult, especially in the larger centres, 
through the fact that he has not been 
previously employed. For information as 
to the character, interests, training skills 
and experience of young job applicants, 
the Employment Service has turned to the 
local educational authorities, church groups, 
recreational associations, sporting and social 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, social 
service agencies and even the juvenile 
court. 


Occupational Information: Of assistance 
to teachers, counsellors and others engaged 
in guidance work, is the occupational infor- 
mation program being carried on by the 
Department of Labour. 

This program includes occupational mono- 
graphs, primarily for the use of those 
engaged in guidance work, and pamphlets 
designed for the use of young people and 
others interested in learning about particular 
lines of work. Professions in natural 
science and engineering are dealt with in 
individual monographs incorporated in one 
book for the use of both counsellors and 
secondary school students. 


Labour and Management 


Two groups which must be considered in 
any program of vocational guidance are 
organized labour and management. Bearing 
in mind the concept of vocational guidance 
as accepted by the public and by the 
government, and that the objective of a 
vocational guidance program is to place 
individuals in the world of work in keeping 
with the terms stated in the definition, it 
is obviously logical that in the development 
of any community vocational guidance 
program, those persons who are already 
working should be consulted. Organized 
labour has a wealth of information at its 


disposal. The employer can give valuable 
assistance to those communities engaged in 
a vocational guidance program in the way 
of making available information concerning 
job specifications, studies, conditions of 
work, occupational requirements, and all 
the variety of detail relating to his own 
particular business or industry. 

A number of larger firms now give 
aptitude tests to prospective employees, 
thus utilizing for their special purposes 
one of the tools of vocational guidance. 
Other employers have come to look upon 
a community vocational guidance program 
as insurance against a continual influx of 
unsatisfactory employees. Still others, and 
regrettably there are many, have not yet 
interested themselves in the program. 


Community Planning 


From the list of agencies described, it is 
clear that the means of providing occupa- 
tional counselling are available in the 
larger centres, and to a degree in smaller 
communities. The danger, indeed, is that 
in some cases the individual may be lost 
in a maze of conflicting advice. 

The setting-up of a council, or committee 
of an existing council, in each community, 
whose purpose it would be to plan and 
co-ordinate an adequate occupational 
adjustment program, would seem to be the 
most effective way of dealing with the 
problem. On such a council or committee, 
all the major agencies capable of rendering 
useful service in this field should be repre- 
sented. They would include the local 
employment office, schools, employers, 
labour, youth organizations, social agencies, 
the public library, and certainly some 
young people. The main responsibilities of 
such a council should be to clarify the 
division of functions in the field, to provide 
means for pooling information regarding 
individuals, and for the referral of cases, 
and the bringing to light of limitations and 
gaps in available services. 

Already, through the efforts of the Youth 
Employment Section of local employment 
offices, Youth Guidance Councils have been 
set up in many centres throughout Canada, 
to co-ordinate the work of the local employ- 
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ment office with that of schools and other 
agencies. The membership of the Councils 
is drawn from the various youth-serving 


agencies, and youth itself” is always 
represented. 
A function of these councils is the 


development of cumulative records for the 
youth of their communities. Information 
concerning school reports, vocational and 
avocational interests, health, personality 
ratings, etc., is recorded, and is eventually 
passed on to the National Employment 
Service to assist in the placing of young 
persons in the jobs for which they are best 
fitted. 

A further responsibility of the Youth 
Guidance Councils is that of interesting 
employers in the special needs of young 
people, and ascertaining from the employers 
the qualities they expect a prospective 
employee to possess. 

It is important that provision should be 
made for the training of counsellors, and 
this task might well be the responsibility 
of the councils. In co-operation with 
universities, industrial personnel depart- 
ments, and social agencies which have 
specialized in this field, it is possible to 
conduct institutes and short-term training 
courses that will introduce persons seeking 
training to modern scientific methods of 
testing and interviewing. 

Another function is to carry out, in 
conjunction with the Employment Service, 
occupational surveys within the community 
to find out the number of persons in need 
of placement during a specified period, the 
nature and extent of employment oppor- 
tunities, and the types of training and other 


vocational services available or lacking. 
Such data are essential to adequate 
planning. 


The need for the services provided by 
Youth Guidance Councils has been felt for 
a long time by youth and adults alike, 
and will continue in these fast-moving days 
of changing market conditions and techno- 
logical advances. 

The National Employment Service will 
continue to encourage the satisfaction of 
this need through co-operative effort in the 
communities of Canada. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Similar principles in regard to labour legislation and economic policy were 
stressed by Canada’s major labour organiations in their annual presentations 
to the Dominion Cabinet late in March, but the proposals differed in detail 
and in emphasis. 


Broader social security legislation, measures to keep down prices, and Govern- 
ment support of low-cost housing were sought by all four delegations, repre- 
senting the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods. 


The CCL submitted detailed proposals for amending the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; but the comments of the TLC on this legisla- 
tion were mainly that its coverage should be extended. 


The CCCL devoted a major part of its brief to a request for the setting up of 
price arbitration boards. The brief of the Railway Brotherhoods dealt mainly 


with matters of specific concern to railway employees. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Headed by President Percy Bengough, a 
large delegation from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada presented to 
Prime Minister St. Laurent and members 
of the Federal Cabinet on March 24, a 
memorandum on legislation of interest to 
the Congress and its members. 

In addition to President Bengough, the 
following Executive officers of the TLC 
were present: Vice-Presidents J. A. White- 
bone, J. E. Beaudoin, W. Jenoves, C. E. 
Berg, Birt Showler and Frank Hall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Buckley and 
Executive Secretary, A. E. Hemming. 

Accompanying the Prime Minister were 
the following members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Mines and Resources; Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. L. Chevrier, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. M. F. Gregg, ‘Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. R. H. Winters, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply; Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence; 
Hon. A. Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of 
State; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance and Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Before proceeding with the reading of the 
memorandum, Mr. Bengough congratulated 
the Prime Minister and the newer members 
of the Cabinet upon their elevation to high 
offices of State and expressed the hope that 
the harmonious relations which had existed 
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between the Congress and the Government 
in the past would continue. He commended 
the Government for its conduct of inter- 
national affairs, notably the support given 
the United Nations Organization and the 
International Labour Office. 

On the other hand, he stated that the 
TLC was unable to extend similar com- 
mendation to the Government for its 
activities in the national field. “The fear 
of unemployment and illness has again 
reared its ugly head among our people,” 
and “old age pensioners are still required 
to live in a state of penury,” he declared. 

Referring briefly to the constitutional 
difficulties in the way of enacting uniform 
labour and social legislation, Mr. Bengough 
said he was not prepared to admit that 
the Constitution could not be amended 
“in line with present day needs and pro- 
gress, while still protecting the rights of 
minority groups and specific geographical 
areas.” Accordingly, the following requests 
were submitted for the consideration of the 
Government. 


Social Security Act 


The Government was urged to enact “at 
this session of Parliament an all embracing 
Social Security Act, on a contributory basis, 
for all citizens of Canada regardless of 
income,” which would include health insur- 
ance, old age pensions, mothers’ and widows’ 
allowances and an amended Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Health Insurance.—While commending 
the Government for making available to 
the provinces some $30,000,000 for the 
extension of health facilities, it was con- 
tended that these grants “do not directly 
benefit the vast majority of our people who, 
in the event of illness, are required to pay 
prohibitively high medical and hospitaliza- 
tion fees.” It was declared that the 
financial success achieved by the many 
private plans of prepaid hospitalization and 
medical services for “relatively limited 
contributions” provided proof that a 
National plan of health insurance was 
practicable. The Government was, there- 
fore, called upon “to establish a compre- 
hensive National Health Insurance Act 
embodying accident and_ hospitalization 
benefits and medical, surgical and dental 
benefits.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Bengough referred 
to the success of the British plan. 


Oid Age Pensions.—It was held that the 
“puny improvements” made in recent years 
in the amount of old age pensions were not 
a proper settlement of the problem, and 
consequently, “such pensions should be 
brought within the provisions of an all- 
embracing Social Security Act.” 

The brief emphasized strongly “the 
desperate plight” of elderly citizens “who 
are dependent on the niggardly old age 
pensions.” The Government was urged to 
provide at once substantially larger pay- 
ments to all aged and blind pensioners and 
that such pensions be made available with- 
out the means’ test. 

As an addition to the brief, Mr. 
Bengough requested the reduction of the 
qualifying age to 60 years. 


Mothers’ and Widows’ Allowances.—In 
view of the present high cost of living, 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances should be 
given an upward revision, under any 
national social security scheme, the brief 
declared. 








Unemployment Insurance.—The brief 
approved amendments that had been made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, but 
further improvements were asked for. In 
particular, it was requested that benefit be 
paid in respect of dependent persons irre- 
spective of whether or not they shared the 
same domicile as the unemployed insured 
worker. 

Then too, “because of the hardships 
experienced in regard to holidays, it was 
suggested that subsection (c) of Section 29 
of the Act be repealed. This subsection 
provides that “an insured person shall be 
deemed not to be unemployed on any day 
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that is recognized as a holiday for his grade, 
class or shift in the Occupation, or at the 
factory, workshop, or other premises at 
which he is employed unless otherwise 
prescribed.” 

It was asked, further that the scope of 
the Act be extended to cover all workers 
regardless of income or type of employ- 
ment; also that benefit be increased in line 
with the increased cost of living; and 
further that once a claim has been estab- 
lished, the claimant should be “entitled to 
draw benefit at any time thereafter until 
all contributions to the claimant’s credit are 
exhausted.” 

Mr. Bengough intimated further that 
there was a problem in seasonal work which 
he would like to take up with the Govern- 
ment at a later date. 


Price Control 


Reference was made in the brief to 
representations made by the TLC to the 
Prices Commission in December, 1948, in 
which reasons were given for requesting the 
enactment of legislation to establish the 
following: (1) reinstitute the policy of 
granting subsidies on basic food commodi- 
ties and enforce a reduction in consumer 
prices; (2) reimpose the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax to meet the cost of subsidies 
and to eliminate profiteering; (3) establish 
a Price Control Board upon which labour 
would be represented, to review all applica- 
tions for price increases. 

It was also asked that all price increases 
put into effect in 1948 be reviewed. 

Mr. Bengough added that “we are not in 
favour of the removal of subsidies and in 
many cases would like to see them 
continued.” 


Taxation 


The brief was in full accord with the 
principle of direct taxation on income “as 
the fairest form of taxation.” However, 
the justification for taxing those in the 
lower income brackets was questioned and 
the reductions in corporation income and 
excess profits taxes were criticized adversely. 
The Government was requested to raise the 
exemption on income taxes to $2,400 a year 
for married persons and $1,200 a year for 
single persons, that the exemption for each 
child be $400 and that no portion of family 
allowances be taxable. Former requests that 
all sales taxes be removed were re-affirmed. 


Cost of Living Index 


The brief held that the present cost-of- 
living index did not “represent the buying 
habits of the majority of our people” and 
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recommended that a revision of the index 
be considered in order to restore public 
confidence in it. 


Housing 


The Dominion Government was asked to 
undertake in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, “a 
nation-wide low rental home-building pro- 
gram, financed by national credit, and 
designed to house, under decent conditions, 
ex-service personnel and those in low 
income brackets who cannot afford the high 
building costs of today.” 


National Lahour Code 


It was claimed that the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, 
was “too limited in its scope to meet 
present-day needs.” It was urged. there- 
fore, that the provisions of the Act be 
extended to cover all government and 
municipal employees both in the Civil 
Service and those on hourly rates of pay. 

Legislation was requested to prohibit the 
use of injunctions in labour disputes until 
both disputants have been given an oppor- 
tunity to state their sides of the case. 

Commenting on the enactment by pro- 
vincial governments of “most discriminating 
laws directed against organized labour,” the 
federal government was reproved for 
failure to disallow “such unjust laws.” 


Employment 


The federal Department of Labour was 
commended for “doing a creditable job” in 
its campaign. to encourage the employment 
of workers who are over 40 years of age. 
The brief held that “a major factor in the 
resistance of industrial and commercial 
enterprise to the hiring of persons over 
40 years of age is the establishment of 
private pension plans in many industries.” 
It was asserted that this condition pro- 
vided further argument for the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide social security plan, 
to which the government, employers and 
workers would contribute. 


Immigration 


The brief favoured “a sound immigra- 
tion policy” which should be controlled 
entirely by the federal Department of 
Labour. Inasmuch as “immigration to 
Canada will need to continue for many 
years,” it was recommended that. an 
Immigration Commission be established, 
with equal representation by government, 
labour and management, “to advise on, 
negotiate and administer all matters 
dealing with immigration.” 
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Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations and sug-- 


gestions made in the brief were the 
following :— 


(1) the Government was requested to 
establish the 40-hour week for all 
employees in undertakings coming under 
government jurisdiction and that all such 
employees be granted the right to 
organize and bargain collectively; 


(2) support was extended to the request 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation for 
federal aid to education on a per capita 
basis; 

(3) the Government was urged to con- 
sider setting up a board or commission to 
co-operate with the Department of the 
Secretary of State in formulating a 
program of education on Canadian citizen- 
ship, to the end that racial and religious 
discrimination might be overcome; 


(4) that enactment by Parliament of a 


~ Canadian Bill of Rights to assure to every 


Canadian “freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly and association, freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and detention and 
equal opportunity to all, regardless of race, 
national origin, colour or creed;” 


(5) the setting up of a Parliamentary 
committee to study the sections of the 
Canada Shipping Act affecting labour, 
“with a view to introducing amendments 
to bring such sections in line with Cana- 
dian requirements and practices;” 


(6) the building of more ships in 
Canadian yards for Canada’s merchant 
marine was strongly urged, and also that 
all ships of Canadian registry be operated 
by Canadian officers and seamen at wages, 
and under working conditions, in accord 
with Canadian standards; 


(7) that “practical means be found, not 
only to maintain, but to increase Canada’s 
foreign trade;” 


(8) that the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation be maintained as a govern- 
ment-owned utility, with full control in 
the issuing of licences for the operation 
of all Canadian broadcasting stations; 


(9) that legislation be enacted to 
require “all railways in Canada to provide 
suitable car shops at car repair points;” 


(10) that the Government make “a true 
and fair valuation” of the: duties per- 
formed by postal workers, including over- 
time, double time and work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays, as requested by 
the Canadian Postal Employees’ Associa- 
tion; 

(11) that steel production mills be 
established in Canada to meet more 
adequately the needs of the construction 
industry and to offset the shortage of 
skelp required in the manufacture of steel 
piping; 

(12) that the franchise be extended to 
all Canadian citizens over the age of 18 
years. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


In his reply, the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, expressed his 
appreciation of the attitude of the Con- 
gress in its approach to the problems set 
forth in the brief. “I know the submission 
is an honest approach toward solutions that 
would work for the benefit of all Canadian 
citizens and not as a privilege for a special 
class, and I know you feel we are as 
objective in our attitude on behalf of the 
Canadian people as are the members of 
the Congress,” stated the Prime Minister. 


Referring to such matters as would entail 
amendments to the British North America 
Act, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
under changing world conditions “some 
shift is inevitable,” yet such things must 
be done “with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of Canadians,” other- 
wise dissension and controversy would 
defeat the objectives sought. In this con- 
nection he lauded the efforts of the 
Congress and other bodies “in conditioning 
public opinion toward these objectives.” 

The Prime Minister noted the general 
acceptance of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. “The large majority of Canadians are 
satisfied that it has been a good thing for 
Canada” and he thought that this trend 
of thought will permit more things being 
done on a national scale. He urged the 
delegation “to continue to preach the 
doctrine that these are not nine or ten 
Separate nations here, loosely associated, 
but that we are all one nation looking 
towards the same objectives.” 

Referring to the contributory feature of 
unemployment insurance, he told the dele- 
gation he was not sure “we had reached 
the point of universal acceptance of con- 
tributions for other forms of social security. 
There is progress being made but we may 
have to take it in steps and not in one 
sweep. More and more people in Canada 
realize that these social security services 
must be paid for.” He favoured the 
contributory system. 

He pointed to private sickness insurance 
schemes as conditioning public opinion to 
the desirability of such a system on a 
national scale. “Last year,” observed the 
Prime Minister, “we thought that our 
introduction of health grants would help 
to further stimulate development of medical 
training.” He pointed out that there was 
no shortage of doctors but of medical aids. 

Of the proposed national health plan, he 
declared he knew of no hospital beds that 
were unfilled. In view of this, legislation 
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giving the right to hospital care to all who 
needed it would be “putting the cart before 
the horse.” 


The Federal Government’s national health 
plan grants were designed to provide 
hospital accommodation. When the 
hospitals and doctors were available, legis- 
lation such as the Congress asked would 
come “almost automatically.” 


In answer to the Congress’ requests for 
a Dominion Government sponsored low- 
rental housing program, he said he was 
impressed with the Regent Park project in 
Toronto. He believed that housing schemes 
must be initiated and administered by the 
people in the locality where they originated. 

On taxation, the Prime Minister con- 
sidered that “the Government had done its 
best on the budget.” It may be demon- 
strated “that we can still do more, but we 
have given an earnest of our desire to 
distribute taxation as fairly as possible.” 


Referring to the section of the brief 
dealing with “restrictive provincial labour 
legislation” (obviously a reference to the 
Prince Edward Island Bill, later withdrawn) 
wherein the Government was criticized for 
not “immediately disallowing such unjust 
laws against labour” with the same 
“expeditiousness” had such been “aoainst 
finance and industry,” the Prime Minister, 
chiding, said:— 

“T hope you really do not mean that. 
We make mistakes but we are as mindful 
of the interests of labour as of finance and 
industry.” 

Referring to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, he declared that “no one here 
is disposed to turn over this vital asset to 
private interests.” 


Minister of Labour’s Reply 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, told the delegation he thought the 
boom would continue and stated “the only 
countries that have produced a surplus is 
where free enterprise exists. The indica- 
tions are that production for this year 
would be higher than in 1948.” 

The Minister continued that good judg- 
ment had been used in the establishment 
of unemployment insurance, and this had 
been demonstrated on the West coast this 
year where unusual weather conditions had 
had an adverse affect on employment. 

Stating that much of the content of the 
brief dealt with provincial matters, the 
Minister pointed out that the line of 
demarcation between federal and provincial 
jurisdiction was a factor that must always 
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be considered. “Even Governments had 
their jurisdictional disputes,” he quipped, 
and in this respect he referred to the recent 
referendum in Australia on this matter as 
well as the interjection of the constitu- 
tional issue in the Canadian House of 
Commons. 

However, as a result of his observations 
while in Europe last year, he was convinced 
“we are one of the most united countries 
in the world and that progress in the things 
that labour advocates could only be 
brought about in an orderly manner.” 

“There is greater achievement possible in 
quiet negotiations around a conference 
table,” he declared, referring to last year’s 
railway dispute as a case in point. He 
recalled his experience as chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, which gave 
him a broad picture of the benefits of 
negotiation procedures. “In that we prob- 
ably planned better than we knew,” he 
observed. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


A delegation from the Canadian Congress 
of Labour made its legislative proposals to 
the Government of Canada, on Friday, 
March 25. Receiving the delegation were 
the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, K.C., 
Prime Minister, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, and the 
following members of the Cabinet: the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Mines and Resources; the Hon. 
Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; the Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, K.C., Postmaster General ; 
the Hon. Brooke Claxton, K.C., Minister 
of National Defence; the Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, K.C., Minister of Transport; the 
Hon. D. C. Abbott, K.C., Minister of 
Finance; the Hon. James J. McCann, Min- 
ister of National Revenue; the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; and the Hon. R. H. Winters, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction. Mr. Paul Emile 
Coté, M.P., Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, and Mr. T. Reid, M.P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, were also 
present. 

The Congress delegation was headed by 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, President, and Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Mosher 
opened the presentation by congratulating 
Mr. St. Laurent on his appointment as 
Prime Minister. 
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He considered the Trades and Labour 
Congress “had used good judgment in 
advocating the form of legislation we have 
at the moment,” and he noted that the 
labour organizations had increased their 
membership which was an indication of good 
sense in the degree of co-operation between 
employers and employees. 

He declared that labour organizations can 
do what no political party could do in 
conditioning the thinking of the people of 
this country. As indicative of this, he 
instanced the enactment of unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
family allowances. 

“T do not know of a better country than 
Canada and it is significant that almost 
everybody wants to come to North 
America,” he said. He contrasted the 
experience of those who had lived under a 
dictatorship with those in this country who 
seemed to have other ideas of democratic 
freedom and allegiance. 


The Brief, which was read by Mr. Conroy, 
emphasized, in particular, the subjects of 
housing, inflation and deflation, labour rela- 
tions legislation and taxation. 


_ External Affairs 


In its Memorandum, the Congress 
expressed full approval of Canada’s foreign 
policy. Re-affirming its belief that “the 
greatest hope for world peace and security 
is to be found in the United Nations,” 
the Congress recognized, however, that to 
give “adequate assurance of protection 
against totalitarian aggression,’ regional 
pacts, as provided for in the United Nations 
Charter, were essential. Accordingly, the 
Congress expressed full approval of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 


The Congress approved of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to promote trade with other 
countries, and expressed the hope that “with 
the lessening of the need for the restriction 
of trade with the United States, it will be 
possible to put into effect the Geneva trade 
treaties of 1947.” 


Inflation and Deflation 


The Memorandum strongly criticized the 
Government’s policy of removing price 
controls. It stated that the rising cost of 
living had led to demands for wage in- 
creases; and that these had usually lagged 
behind price increases, but were made an 
excuse for still further increases in prices. 


Continuing, the Brief stated that although 
there were some indications that the peak 
of prices had been reached, nevertheless 
there were still possibilities of renewed 
inflationary pressures. The Brief therefore 
urged the use of price controls, subsidies, 
excess profits tax, and higher corporation 
income tax, to “maintain and strengthen 
our defences against inflation.” It opposed 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


Referring to “widespread nervousness” 
about business conditions, especially in the 
United States, the Brief noted that any 
depression there was bound to have adverse 
effects in Canada. “Unemployment is 
already serious in British Columbia and the 
Maritime Provinces. We must therefore 
maintain and strengthen our defences also 
against deflation, by public investment and 
social security programs.” 


National Labour Code 


The Congress renewed the opposition it 
has continuously expressed to the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, adopted at the last session of Parlia- 
ment. Among the features of the Act to 
which specific objection was taken were the 
following :— 


The cumbrous method of enforcement; 

The inadequacy of the penalties imposed 
on employers who refuse to bargain 
collectively; 

The involvement of unions in intermin- 
able and costly legal proceedings, and the 
danger of virtual nullification of the Act 
by judges with little or no acquaintance 
with industrial relations; 

The undermining of the authority of 
certified unions by permitting an employee 
to present his personal grievances to the 
employer over the head of the union; 

The vesting of authority in the hands 
of the Minister rather than the Board 
with respect to prosecution; 

The obscurity with regard to whether 
or not the Board’s decision is final and 
binding, or subject to review by a magis- 
trate, judge or court; 

The invitation to employers to evade the 
law by invoking the Board’s right to 
revoke certification if it considers the 
union has lost its majority; 

The failure to prohibit industrial espion- 
age systems or threats by an employer to 
shut down or remove his plant during a 
dispute. 


The Congress also urged provision for a 
voluntary revocable check-off, as had been 
recommended by the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee, and the 
barring of lawyers from conciliation board 
proceedings without the consent of the 
parties to a dispute and the Board itself. 


The Brief stated further that the oppor- 
tunity had been neglected of extending the 
scope of the Act so as to secure “a large 
measure of nation-wide uniformity in labour 
relations legislation.” This could have been 
done, the Brief suggested, by several 
methods: “(a) by the inclusion of a section 
like Section 3 (c) of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, empowering the Governor 
in Council to bring provincial industries 
under national legislation in cases of 
national emergency; (b) by amendment of 
the British North America Act; (c) by 
using Section 94 of the British North 
America Act, which could establish uni- 
formity for all the provinces except Quebec, 
without amending the Constitution. <A 
further method would be to declare the 
plants of industries of national importance 
‘works for the general advantage of Canada,’ 
as was done with grain elevators and with 
the Flin Flon mines. 

“Instead of attempting any of these 
methods,” the Brief continued, “the Gov- 
ernment simply handed back jurisdiction to 
the provinces, dropping even the emergency 
powers which the old Act had given it. 
The result is that we now have seven 
different systems of collective bargaining 
legislation. Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba have adopted substantially the 
Dominion Act, and New Brunswick has 
announced its intention of doing so. But 
Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia all 
have their own Acts, differing widely from 
each other and from the Dominion-Ontario- 
Nova Scotia-Manitoba system; and the 
three chief industrial provinces are under 
three very different systems. 

“This has two very bad results. In the 
first place, it leaves the National Govern- 
ment virtually helpless to deal with disputes 
in industries whose smooth functioning may 
be vital to the national economy. Second, 
the ‘cooling off’ periods before a strike can 
legally be called are so different that calling 
a legal strike in a nation-wide industry 
becomes a problem in higher mathematics. 
The Congress is not advocating strikes, 
which it regards as a last resort. But it 
believes that the right to strike is an essen- 
tial democratic right, and that the present 
Balkanization of labour relations law con- 
stitutes a serious invasion of that right. 
Canadian workers ought not to be faced 
with the choice of breaking the law or 
having their traditional last weapon of self- 
defence torn from their hands by legal 


technicalities.” 
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Social Security 


The Brief approved of the national health 
measures which had been undertaken by 
the Government, and expressed the hope 


that this program would provide a basis , 


for a national health insurance scheme. 

It urged also the adoption of “a national 
social security program covering the whole 
field of health, invalidity, old age pensions, 
etc., in accordance with the principles of the 
British system of social security.” 

The question of pensions was declared to 
be particularly urgent. “Only a minority 
of workers are now covered by pension plans 
of any kind, and most of these plans are 
altogether inadequate for health and 
decency.” 

The Government was urged to enact 
legislation on this question at the present 
session of Parliament. 


Amendment of the 
British North America Act 


Recognizing that a number of its recom- 
mendations would require, for their full 
effectiveness, the amendment of the BNA 
Act, the Brief urged that an amendment 
be obtained so as to “bring within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government all 
matters which are of common interest to 
the Canadian people.” 


Housing 


The Brief charged that “in spite of all 
the building that has taken place since the 
war, we have not only not overtaken the 
shortage, but we have failed to keep pace 
with the current annual increase in the 
number of families. In other words, the 
shortage is getting worse.” It was asserted 
that low income families were the hardest 
hit by this situation. 

Accordingly the Congress urged a large 
scale program of subsidized housing. It 
was emphasized that there was no sugges- 
tion that the Dominion Government “should 
become the landlord of the low-income 
families. Municipal housing authorities 
would be the landlords. There would be 
direct local responsibility for administra- 


tion. But the Dominion would have to 
provide subsidies for ‘suitable agreed 
projects.” 


The Memorandum approved “what the 
Government has done in housing so far,” 
but urged “bold leadership, not simply 
willingness to consider proposals from prov- 
inces and municipalities.” 


Taxation 


Expressing sympathy with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of cyclical budgeting, involv- 
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ing the necessity for surpluses in periods 
of full employment, the Congress neverthe- 
less contended that “the necessary revenue 
could be obtained by the restoration of the 
excess profits tax and high corporation 
income taxes, and that the burden of high 
prices on low-income families could be 
relieved by reducing sales and excise taxes 
and raising the exemptions for personal 
income tax, coupling this with maintenance 
of price controls.” — 

The Brief approved the reductions in 
workers’ taxes in the recent budget, but 
expressed the view “that the personal 
income tax exemption should have been 
raised to $1,500 for single persons and 
$2,500 for married persons, with $500 for 
each dependent child.” 


Representation of Labour 


The appointment of labour representatives 
on the Canadian Maritime Commission was 
approved. 

In regard to the appointment of workers’ 
delegates and advisers to International 
Labour Conferences, the Brief made the 
following statement: “The Congress has 
repeatedly urged that the Government 
follow in this respect the procedure laid 
down for the appointment of workers’ 
delegates, which should be made in agree- 
ment with the representative bodies of 
organized labour in Canada. Representa- 
tions made directly to the Minister of 
Labour have also been ineffective up to 
the present time, with the result that the 
Congress has had no alternative but to 
inform the Department that it will not 
nominate a technical adviser to the workers’ 
delegate at the 32nd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, to be held in 
Geneva in June of this year.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Recent amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were “noted with 
pleasure” by the Congress. A number of 
further amendments were requested’ as 
follows: “the inclusion of employees of 
institutions, such as hospitals and similar 
establishments, as well as seasonal emloyees; 
the reduction or elimination of the nine- 
day waiting period at the beginning of a 
benefit year; the elimination of non- 
compensable days; an increase in the 
permissible spare-time earnings from $1.50 
to at least $2 per day, and an increase 
in the scale of benefits generally to com- 
pensate for increases in the cost of living. 
Further, the Congress requests that workers 
be given unemployment benefits for the 


second week of vacations when the plant 
in which they are ordinarily employed is 
closed down.” 

The Brief also requested that additional 
publicity be given in regard to workers’ 
rights and obligations with respect to unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Employment 


Declaring that unemployment was in- 
creasing, the Brief urged immediate 
implementation of a program of public 
works to “absorb the slack” in employment. 
The Brief also called on the Government 
to “set an example to industry” by accept- 
ing into employment persons over 40 years 
of age. 


Immigration 


Reiterating its previous stand in favour 
of “a generous immigration program and 
policy,” the Congress recommended: (1) that 
employment conditions of immigrants be 
not less than those in effect for other 
Canadians; (2) that the immigration policy 
of the Federal Government be administered 
by one department; (8) that organized 
labour be adequately represented on the 
federal bodies having Jurisdiction over 
the choice and placement of prospective 
immigrants. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress recommended the continua- 
tion of the Government’s work in promoting 
union-management production committees 
on the widest possible scale. 

It urged a policy of federal assistance 
to the provinces in order to “equalize and 
extend educational opportunities through- 
out the Dominion.” It particularly asked 
for support to the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 

It was asked that both the steel and 
packing-house industries be declared “works 
for the general advantage of Canada, thus 
bringing them under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act.” In 
order to increase steel production, it was 
recommended that the Government ascer- 
tain the potential requirements of the 
nation and establish publicly-owned facili- 
ties if necessary. The Congress repeated an 
earlier request that the Government estab- 
lish a national council for the steel industry, 
on which labour, management and the 
Government would be represented, and 
which would “promote the development of 
the resources and manufacturing facilities 
of the industry.” 

Among the practical steps which might 
be taken to promote racial and religious 


tolerance, the Congress asked for the 
“adoption of a Bill of Rights, greater 
emphasis upon the duties and _ responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and the use of films 
and other methods of spreading among the 
people generally a realization of the contri- 
bution which is being made to the life of 
the nation by minority groups.” 

Other recommendations were as follows:— 


(1) The establishment of a guaranteed 
minimum annual wage of $2,000 per year; 


(2) Increase in the pension rates of all 
pensioners in line with the increase in the 
cost of living; 


(3) The increase of old age pensions to 
$60 per month without a means test, and 
the reduction of the eligible age from 70 
to 60 years; 


(4) The expansion of Canada’s ship- 
building industry, and preference to vessels 
built and registered in Canada in granting 
subsidies, mail contracts, etc.; 

(5) The establishment of a national fuel 
policy; 

(6) The building of a permanent cross- 
ing at the Strait of Canso; 


(7) The establishment of a railway rate- 
structure, which will eliminate discrimina- 
tion against any part of the country and 
be fair and equitable to all forms of trans- 
port, and which will permit railway 
employees to obtain a reasonable living 
wage; 

(8) Extension of the franchise to all 
persons 18 years of age or older, who are 
otherwise eligible to vote; 


(9) The enactment of legislation out- 
lawing injunctions obtained for the purpose 
of preventing peaceful picketing; 


(10) The awarding of Government con- 
tracts on the basis of a fair list showing 
employers in each trade and industry who 
pay union rates of wages and operate 
under union working conditions. 


Rt. Hon. Louis $. St. Laurent 


In replying to the presentation, the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis 8. St. 
Laurent, made reference first to a sugges- 
tion in the Memorandum that past recom- 
mendations of the Congress had not been 
as effective as had been wished, and that 
there was “a widespread feeling among the 
workers represented by this delegation that 
such meetings are annual pilgrimages that 
do not produce any worthwhile practical 
results.” 

Mr. St. Laurent remarked that the Con- 
gress was “too modest” in intimating that 
no worthwhile results had been achieved. 
There had been important modifications in 
labour legislation since these annual pre- 
sentations had commenced, and much of the 
credit was due to labour. 

It was public opinion which determined 
what policies should be implemented. He 
noted particularly the paragraphs in the 
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Brief relating to External Affairs and 
declared that these represented the feeling 
throughout the country and reflected the 
educational work that “you and we have 
been doing.” Labour’s recommendations, he 
continued, are not ignored even if they can 
not always be implemented, but are care- 
fully considered as setting forth the views 
of a responsible body of Canadian citizens 
as to what would benefit the whole 
community. 

Dealing with the request that price con- 
trols and subsidies be re-established, he said 
that such measures could not be effective 
unless wages and salaries were also con- 
trolled. This would not be desirable in 
peacetime; such matters were better left 
to collective bargaining, and it would be 
unfortunate to make such a permanent 
departure from the Canadian way of living. 
There were circumstances when the State 
required rigid control of the economy but 
this should only be resorted to in time of 
crisis. 

Dealing with the British North America 
Act he noted that this had been written 
80 years ago, and said that it was quite 
possible that certain matters assigned to the 
provinces should now be handled on a 
national basis. Education was needed to 
produce the mental atmosphere that would 
make amendments acceptable to the Cana- 
dian people. The amendment of the British 
North America Act which had been neces- 
sary to provide for national unemployment 
insurance legislation had come when most 
people were ready for it. “We are not 
centralizers, taking away from the proy- 
inces,” he declared, “but when problems 
become a national responsibility we will not 
shirk in dealing with them.” Emphasizing 
the necessity for favourable public opinion, 
he declared unemployment insurance to be 
a model of how proper centralization can 
work for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. In regard to other social security 
measures, he said, “we must make haste at 
a pace that will not evoke opposition.” 

Dealing with housing he intimated that 
changes in legislation might be necessary, 
but pointed to the Regent Park Develop- 
ment in Toronto as an example of what 
might be done under the existing slum 
clearance provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act. He hoped that the success of this 
development would encourage other com- 
munities to co-operate and to prepare 
schemes which would be welcomed by the 
Government. 
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Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 


In his remarks to the delegation, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, congratulated them on _ the 
drafting of the Brief. The wide range of 
topics covered, he said, illustrated the 
broadening scope of the labour movement. 

Referring to his own experiences in the 
labour movement, he said it was “a far 
ery since the days when we talked of going 
to the Government cap in hand.” Canada 
had become a better country in which to 
live and most of the changes had resulted 
from the representations made by labour 
organizations, 

Dealing with representation at Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences, he said that this 
was a difficult problem that had given him 
considerable concern. In years past, the 
Trades and Labour Congress, which was the 
predominant labour organization of Canada 
at the time the ILO was founded, had 
named the official workers’ delegate. In an 
endeavour to get a broad cross section of 
the whole labour movement, other labour 
organizations had been given representation 
by the naming of advisers. He added that 
it was unfortunate that there was not a 
single labour movement in Canada. 


He described the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act as “a great step 
forward.” Reminding the delegates that it 
had only been in effect since last September, 
he urged that it be given “a good trial.” 

He paid tribute to labour for its enlight- 
ened attitude towards immigration. Regard- 
ing unemployment he said that the post-war 
situation had never become as serious as 
had been predicted, and that in British 
Columbia the weather had been the prin- 
cipal cause of recent difficulties. 

He concluded by complimenting the 
Congress on its constructive approach to 
international relations. He emphasized that 
Canada did not want war, but added that 
the “bogey” of war was being used by 
certain groups. 


A. R. Mosher 


Mr. Mosher expressed disappointment 
that a more favourable answer had not 
been given to the Congress representations 
in regard to the labour code and ILO 
representation. 

He charged that there was lack of 
recognition that a crisis existed and again 
urged more social security “to strengthen 
democracy at home,” the reimposition of 
price controls, and more housing, stating 
that “at least 75 per cent” of Canadians 
would support these policies. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Led by President Gérard Picard, a dele- 
gation from the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour appeared before 
members of the Cabinet on March 25. 

The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis §. St. 
Laurent, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. Ernest 
Bertrand, Postmaster General, the Hon. 
Joseph Jean, Solicitor-General, the Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Defence, and Paul Emile Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 


In opening the presentation, Mr. Picard 
expressed his congratulations to Mr. St. 
Laurent upon his elevation to the office of 
Prime Minister. He said that in the past 
year the Confederation had enjoyed the full 
co-operation of the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers of the Crown. 


The Memorandum, which was read by 
Mr. Jean Marchand, Secretary of the 
Confederation, emphasized the question of 
prices. 


Arbitration of Prices 


It was declared that the workers, “who 
are the first victims of any economic 
upheavals,” were “anxious and _ worried 
about their ultimate destiny in this whirl- 
pool caused by blind forces which they can 
neither measure nor control.” 

Urging more information for the workers 
on “what, up until now, has been pre- 
sented to them as ‘the mysteries of economic 
life,” ” the Memorandum expressed the view 
that private enterprise would “sooner or 
later suffer the fate which it already has 
suffered in the majority of the countries of 
Europe, if it is not reformed to render it 
more human and to make it more in con- 
formity with the common good of all. 
Pompous declarations in its favour will 
change nothing if, actually, it operates in 
contradication with the interests of society. 
It must not be forgotten that the main 
purpose of economic life is not private 
enterprise but the maximum production and 
distribution of material goods. And private 
enterprise will only be able to survive in the 
proportion that it realizes such an objective. 

“There is no harm in itself to the attempt 
to make a profit but such attempt must 
never come in conflict with the vital in- 
terests of the nation itself. Unjustified 
price increases, arbitrary limitations of pro- 
duction and unrestrained and unrestricted 
competition, all are so many abuses which 
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lead to economic anarchy and to the 
destruction of the system of free enter- 
prise. Not only should these abuses not 
be committed but the people must be con- 
vineed that they are not being committed. 
So the people should have whatever means 
necessary to check on and verify this. 

“Private enterprise must accept with good 
will the fundamental reforms which are 
imperative and necessary and which do not 
mean its destruction... .” 

The Memorandum urged the establish- 
ment, through concurrent Dominion and 
provincial legislation, of price arbitration 
boards. It was suggested “that the Prov- 
inces and the Dominion should have their 
own courts which they would administer 
within their respective jurisdiction, and 
should agree on the establishment of a 
national court of appeal which could be 
the court of first instance in the case of 
enterprises, producers or distributors nor- 
mally under federal jurisdiction.” 

All primary or basic producers, and all 
distributors of essential services to the 
nation, before increasing the prices of their 
products or services, would be required to 
submit to the price arbitration court having 
jurisdiction a request to that effect, and 
the grounds on which it is based. The 
recommendations of these courts would not 
be binding, but should the grounds in- 
voked by the producer or distributor be 
found insufficient, the court’s decision would 
be published unless the petitioner withdrew 
his application. No producer coming under 
the act would be permitted to increase his 
prices until one month had elapsed after 
the publication of the recommendation of 
the arbitration court. 

The courts would have “all the powers 
of royal inquiry commissions,’ and would 
‘Qnquire into all spheres of economic life 
in order to discover abuses in the prices 
field and to expose them to the public.” 

The courts would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of producers, labour organiza- 
tions, co-operatives and the Government. 


Prices and Wages 

The Confederation admitted that the 
argument would be raised that any form 
of price control must be accompanied by 
a control on wages. 

In reply to this point, the Memorandum 
said :— 

“Tt is obvious that Canadian wage- 
earners are not free to establish their own 
wages as they personally see fit. They are 
subject to the control of their respective 
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employer with the attitude of the latter 
being governed by certain economic factors 
such as labour market conditions, the actual 
cost of production, and profits, etc. One 
can say that, up to this particular point, 
wage-earners find themselves submitted to 
ordinary economic laws. 

“But the State already long ago has 
realized that a certain supervision has to 
be exercised on wage-earners in their 
attempts to improve their material and 
social welfare. The State has noticed, for 
instance, that having recourse to strikes 
sometimes could compromise the common 
good of society as a whole. Those in 
authority, consequently, lost no time in 
taking the steps necessary to restrain the 
exercise of the right to strike. The State 
made it necessary for wage-earners first to 
submit their disputes to arbitration or con- 
ciliation boards, with the latter being called 
upon to make recommendations on the 
justification of their demands. Public 
opinion, by this means, is informed on the 
problems of wage-earners and can, and does, 
exercise pressure on the issue one way or 
the other. 

“The CCCL is of the opinion that this 
supervision, which is exercised on the 
activities of wage-earners, also should be 
exercised on the producers of goods and on 
the distributors of services. Why should 
not such people, for instance, be obliged to 
submit to a tribunal their requests to be 
allowed to increase prices? The general 
public, assuredly, has just as much interest 
in the setting of prices as it has in the 
determining of wages.” 


Immigration 


Dealing with immigration, the Confedera- 
tion was of the opinion that there should 
be no question of immigration to Canada 
“until it is first assured that all Canadian 
citizens, able to work, actually have 
employment which enables them to live 
suitably and fittingly. Steps then should 
be taken to make sure that the increase 
of the population, by births, can be 
absorbed normally into our country’s 
economic life. And consideration also 
should be given to the future of these new 
young Canadian citizens. 

“Furthermore,” the Memorandum con- 
tinued, “even if circumstances make pos- 
sible the elaboration of an immigration 
policy for Canada later on, the CCCL 
believes that such immigration should be 
limited and selective. . .. There is no 
doubt that the deplorable conditions in 
which certain populations are living show 
us that we should have humanitarian duties 
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towards them, and that we should either 
send them assistance or invite a certain 
number of them to come and settle down 
in our own country where they could make 
new homes for themselves. But, in the 
latter case, all such immigration should be 
selective.” 


Family Allowances 

The Memorandum expressed “consider- 
able enthusiasm” over the Government’s 
plan to do away with the decreasing rate 
of family allowances for large families. 

Beyond this, the CCCL believed that it 
would be advisable “to increase family 
allowances proportionately to the increase 
in the cost of living and to continue to 
pay allowances to children beyond the age 
of sixteen years when such children still 
are pursuing their studies.” 


Old Age Pensions . 

It was suggested that the amount of old 
age pensions be increased to $50 a month 
and that the eligibility age be lowered to 
65 years for men and to 60 years for 
women. This suggestion, it was stated, is 
in conformity with a recommendation made 
by the International Labour Office. 

It was also asked that the full sum of 
the pension be left intact in cases where 
the annual income does not exceed $500. 
“Furthermore, when a pensioner is receiving 
a pension of less than $1,000 a year from a 
contributory pension fund, he or she should 
not be deprived of the advantages of the 
old age pension for this reason.” 

Mr. Marchand interjected the proposal 
that the old age pension be on a con- 
tributory basis, the Federal Government, 
employer and employee contributing. Under 
the present system, he said, the pensioner 
feels that he is receiving a “charity cheque.” 


Income Tax 


In regard to income tax, the Memo- 
randum asked for the extension of exemp- 
tions to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 
for married persons, and $400 for each 
dependent, and suggested the re-imposition 
of the Excess Profits Tax to meet any 
shortage of revenue. 

Mr. Marchand said, however, that the 
recent news of a reduction in income tax 
had been received with joy and relief by 
the workers, although it was felt that the 
Budget might bring prices increases in some 
cases. 


Other Recommendations 


The Confederation asked for a policy 
requiring all Canadian shipping companies, 
along with those having vessels registered 
in Canada and sailing under the Canadian 
flag, to have their boats built and repaired 
in Canadian shipbuilding yards. 

The Memorandum also asked for:— 

An increase in French-Canadian repre- 
sentation in the Federal Civil Service; 

Diplomatic relations with the Vatican; 

An investigation into the leather in- 
dustry; 

A Canadian flag; 

A Dominion-Provincial health insurance 
program; 


_ Measures to make housing more acces- 
sible to citizens with low income. 


(A brief on unemployment insurance was 
being submitted separately to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, the Con- 
federation explained, outlining the organiza- 
tion’s views on this subject.) 


Reply of Mr. St. Laurent 


Mr. St. Laurent thanked the Confedera- 
tion and Mr. Picard for his kind words 
regarding his appointment to the high office 
of Prime Minister of Canada. He praised 
the constructive qualities of the Memo- 
randum and the manner of its presentation. 


Dealing with the Confederation’s proposal 
for price arbitration courts, he noted that 
permanent Commissions already existed in 
some fields, such as railway and air trans- 
portation, and telephones and telegraphs. 
He also referred to the work of the 


Combines Investigation Commission in in- 
vestigating combines in certain industries. 
In regard to the general application of 
price tribunals, however, he had doubts as 
to whether public opinion would accept this 
idea. 

In reply to the CCCL proposal on old 
age pensions, Mr. St. Laurent observed that 
a contributory social security plan would 
require an amendment to the British North 
America Act. People are fearful of many 
amendments to the Constitution, he said, 
but added that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act had necessitated an amendment, 
and that this had not harmed provincial 
autonomy. Amendments of this kind could 


be advantageous to all concerned, he 
believed. 
In regard to representation at the 


Vatican, he thought that public opinion at 
the present time would interpret such an 
appointment as a religious move rather than 
a political one. 

A national flag should be chosen only 
when there was complete unity on the 
subject, which did not exist at the present 
time. 

In regard to housing, the Government 
was in favour of local initiative with the 
help of the Federal Government. The 
Federal and Ontario Governments had con- 
tributed jointly to help the removal of 
slums in Toronto; and it was desirable that 
such co-operation should occur elsewhere. 

In closing, the Prime Minister announced 
that the Civil Service Commission had been 
instructed to find a suitable candidate for 
the position of Associate Editor (bilingual) 
to the Lasour GazerrTe. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, representing 18 standard 
labour organizations, presented its annual 
brief on legislation to the Prime Minister 
and members of his Cabinet on March 24. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent was accom- 
panied by the following Ministers: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of Health and National Welfare; 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Mines and Resources; Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; and Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works. 
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The delegation from the Railroad 
Brotherhoods included: A. J. Kelly (Chair- 
man), Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
J. B. Ward (Secretary), Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; W. H. Phillips 
(Vice-Chairman), Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; J. G. McLean, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
J. L. D. Ives, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; and J. J. O’Grady, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

The Chairman of the delegation, Mr. 
Kelly, stated that while the Brotherhoods 
were concerned primarily with matters 
affecting transportation, they were also 
keenly interested in all phases of Canadian 
citizenship. The delegation was, he said, 
offering for the consideration of the Govy- 
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ernment “the collective views, of the large 
body of responsible citizens,” members of 
the Brotherhoods and their families. 


The Railway Act 


Inasmuch as the Royal Commission on 
Transportation had been authorized to 
review and make representations with 
respect to railway transportation, the brief 
stated that the Brotherhoods planned to 
present their views to that body. Conse- 
quently reference to the Railway Act was 
confined to an appreciation of the con- 
sideration the Government had given to 
previous presentations of the Brotherhoods, 
especially with respect to the “Grade 
Crossing Fund” and the operation of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. 


Customs Act 


In view of the fact that warning signals 
and devices for use at railway crossings 
were imported from the United States, it 
was urged that such equipment should be 
admitted to Canada free of duty. These 
devices, it was asserted, had proven effec- 
tive in reducing accident hazards, and if 
their importations free of duty was per- 
mitted, there would be an _ additional 
incentive to the railways to instal more of 
them, and the loss of customs revenue 
“would be but nominal.” 


International Highway Transport 


For a number of years the Brotherhoods 
had in their annual presentations, drawn 
the attention of the Government to the 
privileges granted to United States trucking 
interests to move goods in bond by trucks 
on the highways between Niagara Falls and 
Windsor. During the war these trucking 
interests solicited the privilege as a war 
measure. Its continuance since the war had 
been urged by the same interests under the 
Geneva Trade Agreement. They had even 
suggested that United States approval to 
the granting of international water supply 
privileges for power purposes be made con- 
tingent upon the granting of these trucking 
rights. The Brief asked the Government 
to “use all appropriate means to protect 
the situation for our citizens.” 


St. Lawrence Waterways 


It was contended in the brief that the 
value to Canada of the St. Lawrence water- 
way propect was “theoretical, its cost very 
real, its need highly questionable, except 
for recently publicized ore traffic to benefit 
special interests, and its effect must be 
viewed with concern.” The brief declared 
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the Brotherhoods’ continued opposition to 
the entire project, but especially the 
proposal to include transportation facilities 
for ocean-going vessels, for the following 
reasons: “(1) It is not justified on the 
grounds of economic or national necessity; 
(2) the burden on Canadian taxpayers can- 
not be justified in the light of the very 
restricted special interests to be served and 
who would benefit.” 


Social Security 


The Brief commended the Government 
for its interest in and study of social 
security plans to embrace the needs of less 
fortunate Canadian citizens. It was 
requested that in the development of any 
such plan, the pension rights of railway 
employees, built up by contributions over 
many years, be preserved. The brief asked 
that .the Brotherhoods be given oppor- 
tunities “to review any contemplated enact- 
ments” which the Government might have 
under consideration, in order that such 
representations might be made as may 
appear to be warranted. 


Old Age Pensions 


It was urged that “Dominion legislation 
be enacted—uniform in application—to pro- 
vide a minimum monthly benefit of $50 
per month to .Canadian citizens with 
reasonable resident qualifications, who have 
attained age 65, with the attending provi- 
sions that would recapture by taxation all 
such benefits paid which brought annual 
income in excess of $3,000.” 


Medical Research 
and Health Services 


While commending the Government for 
its promotion of services to reduce the 
incidence of tuberculosis, cancer and other 
common diseases, as well as preventive and 
curative measures, it was urged that a lead 
be given to co-ordinate further all authori- 
ties and facilities for preventive and cura- 
tive treatment of disease. 

It was also requested that steps be taken 
to correct faulty conditions in rest-houses, 
bunk-houses and boarding ears located on 
the property of railways operating under 
Dominion Charter. 


Education 


The opinion was expressed that the 
Federal Government “should recognize and 
accept a share of the responsibility for the 
education of our citizens and lend assist- 
ance where the need can be shown to be 
beyond the reasonable capacity of those on 
whom the burden now falls.” 


Income Tax 


As in previous submissions of legislative 
proposals by the Brotherhoods, it was 
requested that the statutory exemptions 
(for income tax) be increased to $1,200 
for single persons and $2,400 for those with 
dependents, also that an allowance of $500 
be made for each dependent. 


Price Control 


It was claimed that the enquiry by the 
Prices Commission concerning commodity 
prices had already revealed trade manipula- 
tions of prices which “caused a_ serious 
burden to the consumer.” These revela- 
tions, it was asserted, presented “ample 
evidence of the need for authoritative price 
control in the essential articles contained 
in the household budget.” Further, it was 
urged that “the cost of building materials 
and the home of the low- and average- 
wage-earner be subject to investigation.” 


Margarine 

Discussing the production of margarine 
the conviction was expressed that “with 
proper supervision, inspection, distinctive 
marking to protect against fraud, our Cana- 
dian citizens should not be denied the 
choice to use it.” However, it was empha- 
sized that “its cost and sale price should 
be supervised and required to bear a 
reasonable relationship.” 


Immigration 

Approval was expressed of a_ policy of 
selective immigration, but “a basic con- 
sideration should be qualifications for 
assimilation with Canadian citizenship.” 


Housing 


While commending the action that had 
been taken to meet the demand for low- 
cost housing, it was felt that consideration 
might be given to assisting the building of 
“the average priced permanent homes, by 
control of allocation and price of materials 
necessary to the construction.” 


Radio Broadcasting 


Previous recommendations supporting 
public ownership and Government control 
of radio broadcasting, under the trusteeship 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
were reaffirmed. It was urged further, that 
television “be controlled under the same 
policy (as that of radio) and in conformity 
with the provisions of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act.” If funds were required, the 
Brotherhoods favoured the granting of loans 


to the CBC to encourage “the early institu- 
tion and initial development of television 
in Canada.” 


Labour Representation 
on Public Bodies 

The policy of granting labour repre- 
sentation on public bodies was commended, 


and it was suggested that the policy be 
extended to filling vacancies in the Senate. 


Prime Minister’s Comments 


Prime Minister St. Laurent expressed his 
approval of the objective attitude taken by 
the Brotherhoods in the preparation and 
presentation of their legislative proposals. 
Consideration had been given to the 
interests, not only of labour, but of all 
Canadians. He thought it fortunate that 
responsible labour organizations were thus 
working for the general welfare of all the 
community. 

The Government, he said, “leaves unions 
to themselves as much as possible, as they 
are responsible bodies” and could get better 
results without outside interference. Labour 
legislation was essential of course, but 1t 
should not be unduly arbitrary or restrictive. 

Referring to the recent reductions in 
income taxation as set forth in the budget 
speech of the Minister of Finance, the 
Prime Minister felt that the Government 
had gone as far as conditions warranted. 
It tried to be fair and further experience 
might warrant other adjustments. 

As to old age pensions, Mr. St. Laurent 
said that the problem was being studied 
constantly, especially on a contributory 
basis. He made reference to the constitu- 
tional difficulties to be overcome in con- 
nection with social security programs, as 
had been the case in connection with unem- 
ployment insurance. He thought the labour 
unions were performing a useful service in 
pressing for social security. Persistent pres- 
sure would help to create a public opinion 
that in time would enable the Government 
to consider the adoption of an all-embracing 
social security plan. 

The Prime Minister expressed the opinion 
that the power development under con- 
sideration on the St. Lawrence river would 
probably be needed to meet the increasing 
demand for power. He felt that the 
generation of so much additional power, 
would result in important industrial expan- 
sion, which in turn would mean a large 
increase in business for the transportation 
companies. 
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Remarks by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell outlined the 
assistance to education given by the 
Dominion Government through the Train- 
ing Branch of the Department of Labour. 
He pointed out that the provinces were 
watchful of their prerogatives, but there 
had been fruitful co-operation between them 
and the Dominion in such matters as youth 


training, the rehabilitation’ training of 
veterans, apprenticeship training and the 
education of displaced persons in language 
and citizenship. 

Referring to the demand for price 
controls, the Minister felt that this also 
required wage controls. Such controls were 
especially difficult to impose in times of 
peace, he said. 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


A number of provincial organizations affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour have recently submitted legislative 
proposals to the Governments of their respective Provinces. 


Summaries of the proposals of several of these organizations 


were published in the March Lasour GAZETTE. 


Reviewed 


below are the proposals of the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour (CCL); Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
(TLC); Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL); Ontario 
Provincial Federation (TLC). 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


As a sequel to the annual convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) held in the autumn of 1948, 
the Executive of the Federation presented 
several legislative proposals to Premier 
Byron Johnson and members of _ his 
Cabinet at the end of February. 

The Federation delegation was headed 
by William Stewart, President, Stewart 
Alsbury, First Vice-President, and George 
Home, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1947 


This Act had been revised and amended 
at the 1948 session of the B.C. Legislature 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 880). 

The Federation criticized this Act as 
“the most unfavourable piece of legislation 
yet enacted by a B.C. Legislature.” It 
called for twenty-two further amendments, 
the main purposes of which were to provide 
for: the elimination of company unions; a 
mandatory union shop; speed-up of con- 
ciliation proceedings; restrictions of the 
Labour Board's powers; and the elimination 
of the supervised strike vote and of unions 
as legal entities. 
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Hospital Act 


The Executive commended the Govern- 
ment for having enacted the Hospital Act 
and expressed the opinion that it was “a 
step toward health insurance.” 

Several recommendations were suggested, 
among them that organized labour be given 
representation on the Advisory Council, and 
that all hospital authorities be compelled to 
provide without further delay, the necessary 
facilities to provide the services stipulated 
in the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Act 
were suggested :-— 


(1) that payments be increased to 100 
per cent of earnings, with a minimum 
payment of $25 per week; 

(2) that pensions be adjusted upward 
to compensate for the increased cost of 
living; 

(3) that minimum widows’ pensions be 
set at $100 per month; 


(4) that pension awards to injured 
workmen who are forced as a result of 
injuries to take work at a lower rate of 
pay, should be at least equal to the loss 
in earning; 

(5) that injured employees, when 
ordered by the doctor to return to work, 
be retained on the compensation payroll 
for at least two months, to enable them 
to readjust themselves to their jobs; 


(6) that adjustments be made between 
an employer and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to insure that injured 
employees, upon returning to work, 
should not receive less than if they had 
remained on compensation; 


(7) that training, or refresher courses, 
should be set up by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for employees 
recovering from injuries. It was claimed 
that, if such courses were provided, many 
cases would not require pensions; 


(8) that it be made unlawful for 
an employee who works with tools, 
machinery or other equipment, or who 
works under conditions that are recog- 
nized as hazardous, to be without an 
assistant or helper; 


(9) that an Appeal Board composed of 
neutral doctors be set up. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Executive urged the enactment of 
legislation at the present session of the 
Legislature, to increase old age pensions to 
$60 per month. 


Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


It was recommended that the Hours of 
Work Act be amended to reduce the 
present 44-hour work week to 40 hours for 
all workers; also that the powers of the 
Board of Industrial Relations be restricted 


in the matter of granting special permits 
to employers to work longer hours than 
those set as standard for industry. 

It was urged that the basic minimum 
wage be set at 75 cents per hour. 


Other Legislative Recommendations 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the Executive were the 
following :— 


(1) that the Annual Holidays Act be 
amended to provide workers with two 
weeks holidays with pay; 

(2) that an order exempting employers 
in the fruit and vegetable industry from 
paying overtime until nine hours per day 
(54 hours per week) are worked, from 
June 1 to November 30, be revised, so 
that workers in that industry shall have 
the same protection as afforded the 
majority of factory workers; 


(3) that the Government facilitate the 
sale of margarine in the province; 


(4) that only financially solvent com- 
panies who are prepared to pay standard 
wages be licensed to establish secondary 
industries in the province; 


(5) that the Provincial Government 
“play its full part” in a federal, provincial 
and municipal housing scheme to provide 
low-cost and low-rental housing; 


(6) that the Provincial Government 
intensify its program for the construction 
of public works, to stimulate employment 
and to improve the living standards of all 
citizens; 

(7) that the provincial three per cent 
sales tax be abolished; 


(8) that automobile insurance be made 
compulsory at a minimum cost; 

(9) that the British Columbia Legis- 
lature enact a “Bill of Rights” similar to 
the one now in force in Saskatchewan. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (TLC) 


On March 14, the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada presented a memorandum 
of legislation to Premier Angus Macdonald 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. M. A. Patterson, Minister of Mines; 
Hon. A. W. Mackenzie, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. M. D. Rawding, Minister of 
Highways; and Hon. G. Stevens, Minister 
without Portfolio. 


Members of the Provincial Executive 
TLC who comprised the delegation were: 
George A. Smith, M.B.E., Chairman; J. E. 
2afuse; A. W. Williston and J. M. Murray. 
In addition, a large number of representa- 
tives of international unions and Trades and 
Labour Councils were present. 

Chairman G. A. Smith introduced the 
delegation in a brief address, following 
which the memorandum on legislation was 
presented by Aubrey Fox, A. D. Williston 
and James Murray. 
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Labour Code 


It was requested that the Labour Code 
be amended so as to provide that labour 
organizations applying to the Labour Rela- 
‘tions Board for certification be required to 
establish their status on bona fide trade 
unions. Bona fide trade unions were 
defined as “organizations chartered by a 
national or international body, or a local 
branch chartered by, and in good standing, 
with such an organization.” 

It was asked further, that the Act be 
amended so as to specify definite grounds 
upon which the Board may revoke the 
certification of a trade union, and that 
revocation be not allowed during negotia- 
tions, conciliation, or during the life of a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Other amendments urged for the Labour 
Code included: (1) that such bodies as the 
Power Commission, the Liquor Commission, 
“or any other public bodies of a like nature” 
be not excluded from the provisions of the 
Act; (2) that the Labour Relations Board 
be empowered to take such court action as 
may be necessary to insure the enforcement 
of an order of the Board, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labour; (3) that 
in any vote conducted by the Board, a 
majority of those voting should determine 
the outcome of the vote; (4) that fishermen 
be granted full collective bargaining rights; 
(5) that legislation be enacted, calling for 
a 40-hour work week; (6) that the minimum 
wage for the Province be set at 75 cents 
an hour; (7) that two weeks’ vacation with 
pay be provided for all industrial workers 
in the Province; (8) that all employers in 
the Province be compelled to grant all their 
employees one day’s rest, of at least 24 
consecutive hours, in each seven-day period. 


Inspection of Lumber Camps 

The brief urged the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide the following regulations 
to govern the lumber industry: (1) that 
bunk-houses be constructed to house a 
maximum of 20 men and that the houses 
conform to the requirements of provincial 
health laws in the matter of ventilation, 
etc.; (2) that an inspector of lumber camps 
be appointed whose duty it would be to 
keep a close check on conditions in all 
bunk-houses, dining rooms, kitchens, kitchen 
utensils, etc., and that he be given power 
to enforce regulations providing for the 
comfort and health of the workers; (3) that 
cook houses be completely separate from 
bunk-houses; (4) that inspections be made 
at irregular unannounced intervals. 
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Apprenticeship Act 


It was recommended that the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Act be amended to provide 
for the approval of all apprenticeship con- 
tracts by the certified bargaining agency in 
the establishment concerned before such 
contracts are submitted to the provincial 
Director of Apprenticeship for final ratifica- 
tion. It was suggested, also that the train- 
ing of apprentices for cooks in the catering 
industry be provided for under the Act. 


Labour, Factories 
and Industrial Standards Acts 


The brief urged that the Nova Scotia 
Labour Act be rigidly enforced and that it 
be amended to include all employers of ten 
or more workers. 

Amendments to the Factories Act were 
requested, so that the provisions designed 
to safeguard the: health and safety of 
employees in foundries would be applicable 
to any factory, as defined by the Act. 


It was suggested that the scope of the 
Industrial Standards Act be widened to 
cover all industries in Nova Scotia. 

In connection with electric wiring instal- 
lations, 1t was requested that qualified 
inspectors be appointed to examine both 
old and new installations; further, that 
legislation should be enacted placing the 
control of sales of all electrical supplies in 
the Province under the Power Commission 
and also, that all skilled workers be 
required to hold certificates of qualifica- 
tion issued under the authority of the 
Trade Standards Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were proposed: 
(1) that the certification of claims of 
workers suffering from silicosis be speeded 
up; (2) that a qualified, impartial medical 
man be brought in to investigate all 
unsettled cases at least once a year and 
that his decisions be final; (3) that a 
doctor attending injured workmen be given 
authority to call a nurse to assist, when 
he considers it necessary to do so; (4) that 
loss of time by a workman required to 
attend a compensation hearing be paid for 
by the Compensation Board; (5) that a 
disabled employee who, because of his 
injury, is unable to pay for hospitalization 
for himself and his family should be 
provided with such services free by the 
Compensation Board; (6) that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as well as other 
Acts pertaining to labour, together with 
amendments, be properly indexed and 


printed annually; (7) that the duration of 
treatment for workers suffering from hernia 
caused by industrial accidents, be deter- 
mined by the attending doctor, rather than 
for a fixed period of eight weeks; (8) that 
the Board be empowered to direct work- 
men, who have been on compensation, to 
suitable employment in the establishment 
where the accident occurred and that the 
employer be compelled to re-engage such 
workers in suitable capacities; (9) that a 
district compensation office be established 
at Sydney, Cape Breton; (10) that claimants 
receiving payment for permanent or partial 
disability, if they meet with further in- 
juries, be paid in full for both injuries; 
(11) that compensation for temporary or 
permanent disability be 100 per cent of the 
earnings of the injured workman, to a 
maximum of $3,000; further, in cases of 
permanent or partial disability resulting 
from an injury, compensation shall be 100 
per cent of the difference in the earnings 
of the injured workman before and after 
the accident—payable for the lifetime of 
the workman; (12) that provision be made 
in the Act to have “objected claims” 
adjusted at the earliest possible date and, 
in any case, within 24 days after the 
lodging of the objections; (13) that in 
cases where a widow, or an invalided 
widower, is the sole dependent, a monthly 
allowance of $65 shall be paid; (14) that 
payments of $20 monthly be made for each 
child under 16 years (as well as allowing 
for a maximum of $120 covering widow and 
children) ; (15) that where children are the 
sole dependents the established $20 monthly 
for each child be maintained, but that the 
limitation of $80 monthly be removed; 
(16) that all claims be adjusted on the 
basis of the present rate of compensation, 
along with re-adjustments of the present 
rate or wage classification for the particular 
individual or job; (17) that the minimum 
compensation be increased to $18 per week; 
(18) that a workman be allowed to present 
a claim to the Board at a future date when 
conditions resulting from a reported accident 
make it necessary, and that separation of 
the workman from employment in the 
establishment in which the accident occurred 
shall not nullify such workman’s rights; 
(19) that the Compensation Act be 
amended so that a fisherman’s compensa- 
tion for injuries shall be determined in the 
same manner and on a similar basis, as for 
workmen employed on shore; (20) that the 
phrase, “any disease peculiar to an indus- 
trial process” be included in the schedule 
in Section 85 of the Act. 


Social Security 


It was recommended (1) that old age 
pensions commence at 60 years of age; 
(2) that the only residential qualifications 
required be 15 years’ residence in Canada; 
(3) that no deductions be made on account 
of other income; (4) that the present 
pensions be increased, “to enable pensioners 
to maintain themselves in decency and 
comfort;” (5) that the same pensions be 
payable to all blind persons; (6) that the 
practice of combining the Parents Main- 
tenance Act with the Old Age Pensions Act 
be discontinued; (7) that pensioners be 
provided with free hospitalization and— 
dental treatment; (8) that when an old age 
pensioner dies, his pension shall be con- 
tinued to his widow. 


Industrial Pensions 


Contributory, three-way pension plans 
were requested for workers desiring to 
participate, such plans to provide monthly 
benefits of $80 a month minimum, to $100 
a month maximum; all participating 
employees to be eligible for pensions on 
attaining the age of 60 years. 


Other Recommendations 


It was urged that (1) the Provincial 
Government, in co-operation with the 
municipalities, establish day nurseries for 
children whose parents are employed away 
from their homes; (2) that legislation 
similar to the Maternity Hospitalization 
Act of Alberta be enacted to provide free 
hospitalization for maternity patients; 
(3) that “a full system of health insurance” 
be set up immediately; (4) that steps be 
taken to enable citizens of the Province “to 
buy milk at a reasonable cost;” and that 
primary producers of milk be subsidized; 
(5) that the Poor Relief Act be repealed; 
(6) that the Provincial Government provide 
assistance to unemployed persons who have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits; 
(7) that the Children’s Welfare Board be 
empowered to issue adoption papers 
covering children who are adopted in the 
Province; (8) that school text books and 
all essential school supplies should be made 
available free for all students up to, and 
including, grade 12; (9) that public 
liability insurance be made compulsory for 
motorists; (10) that trade unions and other 
organizations be permitted to operate clubs 
licensed to sell beer; (11) that heavy 
penalties be provided against persons or 
establishments guilty of racial discrimina- 
tion; (12) that compensation for jury 
service be re-adjusted to be more in 
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couformity with present day conditions; 
(13) that town planning be promoted by 
providing technical assistance to muni- 
cipalities and, if necessary, financial grants. 

The brief declared that current unem- 
ployment conditions warranted the Govern- 
ment starting immediately a program of 
much needed public works, such as high- 
ways, bridges, low-cost housing and holiday 


resorts. It was urged further, that the 
Federal Government be asked to enlarge 
its public works program in Nova Scotia, 
first of all, to provide low rental, subsi- 
dized housing, then railway and bridge 
construction, and the tunnel under Halifax 
harbour. It was also suggested that Federal 
assistance be sought for certain industrial 
and hydro developments, etc. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Executive members of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) presented a 
memorandum of legislative proposals to 
cabinet members of the Ontario Govern- 
ment on March 30. The Federation was 
represented by Joseph MacKenzie, Presi- 
dent; S. S. Hughes and George Burt, 
Vice-Presidents; and W. F. C. Kidd, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

' The memorandum presented the Federa- 
tion’s views on legislation that was of 
especial concern ‘to labour, including the 
provincial labour code, the Industry and 
Labour Board, statutory holidays, vacations 
with pay, the 40-hour week, unemployment, 
and workmen’s compensation. In addition, 
the Government was urged to take action 
towards solving the housing problem and 
to hasten hydro-electric development “to 
supply adequately all the power needs in 
this fast growing province.” 


Labour Code 


The brief asserted that the new labour 
legislation in Ontario continued “a most 
discriminatory practice” in requiring that a 
bargaining unit should receive the support 
of 51 per cent of the eligible voters before 
application for certification could be made. 
It was alleged that under the new code 
all that an employer, who wants “effec- 
tively to stymie the union organization,” 
has to do, “is make sure that the employee 
does not vote,” as his failure to do so is, 
in effect, a vote against the union. 

Another feature of the code to which 
objection was taken was the section 
defining “membership in good standing” in 
the union. It was claimed that this 
“constituted an interference with the 
internal policy of the union concerned.” 
The claim was made that the union should 
have the sole right of determining the 
“good standing” of its members. 

Further, the brief claimed that “when a 
union is given bargaining rights, those 
rights should remain intact until the union 
is successfully challenged by some other 
union group.” This principle, it was held, 
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was completely defeated by the clause 
relating to revocation of certification. The 
brief also voiced strong opposition to 
permitting company unions to have the 
same status as bona fide trade unions. 

Then too, the Federation considered it 
“a backward step” to take “applications 
for conciliation” and “leave to prosecute” 
out of the hands of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and transfer these duties 
to the Minister of Labour. It was asserted 
that “it should not be left to a political 
personage to rule on this matter of 
prosecutions.” 

The brief declared that “the present 
labour code, adopted holus-bolus from 
federal legislation, just does not fit into the 
complicated industrial set-up in Ontario.” 
The Federation offered to submit a code 
that would meet lJabour’s needs, or, alter- 
natively, to give the cabinet “a complete 
critical analysis of the legislation, if we can 
have a guarantee that some amendments are 
contemplated by the Government.” 


Statutory Holidays and 
Vacations with Pay 


The administration of the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act by the Industry 
and Labour Board was criticized and specific 
instances were given where the Board’s 
rulings were said to have run counter to 
labour’s interpretation of the regulations. 
The brief renewed the demand of former 
years for a two weeks’ vacation with pay 
for every worker in Ontario. 


Forty-Hour Week 


The Government was asked to investigate 
the forty-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay in order that workers may 
have more leisure time and that jobs may 
be divided more evenly. 


Unemployment 


It was stated that “unemployment has 
begun to make its appearance in some of 
the industrial sections of the province.” 


The Government was urged, therefore, to 
begin laying plans to counteract these con- 
ditions and to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in “launching a public works 
program capable of taking up slack in 
employment in private industry, as may 
appear.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


It was urged that compensation rates 
should be increased to 100 per cent of the 
injured workman’s wages and that waiting 
periods be abolished. If the Government 
would not “wipe out the waiting period, 
then management should be forced by law 
to pay for the injured employee’s lost 
time,” it was claimed. 

In addition, it was suggested that workers 
earning up to $3,500 should be covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and that 
where children of workmen killed in indus- 
trial accidents wish to continue their 
education up to and including university, 
death benefits should be continued even 
after the age of 18. It was suggested that 
the Government take steps to relieve an 
alleged acute shortage of physio-therapists 
and that the proper authorities be empow- 
ered to enforce safety rules and the removal 
of industrial hazards. 


Housing 


The Government was called upon “to 
inaugurate a low-rental housing project 
immediately,’ While it was considered to 


be “up to the Government to take the 
lead in a housing project,” it was felt that 
it might co-operate with municipal authori- 
ties. Further, it was suggested that the 
Municipal Act be amended so as to assist 
in the re-establishment of Municipal Hous- 
ing Authorities to undertake the erection of 
low-rental dwellings. In addition, it was 
recommended that the Provincial Govern- 
ment “call on the Federal Government to 
enact legislation to provide for the erection 
of low-cost homes.” 


General Recommendations 


Among other suggestions included in the 
brief it was requested (1) that assistance 
be provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of trades schools; (2) that the 
poll tax on single employed persons be 
abolished, or if this is not done, that those 
paying the tax should be allowed the 
municipal franchise; (3) that the Govern- 
ment exert careful supervision over the 
granting of exemptions under 48-hour-week 
legislation; (4) that civic employees be not 
excluded from the right to bargain collec- 
tively; (5) that the franchise in municipal 
elections be extended to all who are entitled 
to vote in provincial or federal elections; 
(6) that old age pensions be increased 
immediately and that free medical and 
hospital services be provided such pen- 
sioners; (7) that provincial police should 
not be used “to assist anti-union companies 
smash their employees’ unions,’ when 
strikes are taking place. 


Ontario Provincial Federation (TLC) 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a memorandum of legislative 
proposals to Premier Thomas L. Kennedy 
and members of his Cabinet on March 14. 


The following ministers accompanied the 


Premier: Hon. Leslie M. Blackwell, 
Attorney General; Hon. Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Russell T. 


Kelley, Minister of Health; Hon. George 
H. Doucett, Minister of Highways and 
Public Works; Hon. Dana H. Porter, 
Minister of Education; Hon. George H. 
Dunbar, Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Reform Institutions; Hon. William A. 
Goodfellow, Minister of Public Welfare; 
Hon. L. P. Cecile, Minister of Travel and 
Publicity; Hon. H. R. Scott, Minister of 
Lands and Forests; Hon. G. H. Challies 
and Hon. W. Griesinger, Ministers without 
Portfolio. 


Officers of the Federation who were 
present at the meeting were: A. F. 
MacArthur, President; H. J. Green, A. W. 
Godfrey and B. A. H. Magnuson, Vice- 
presidents, and Hugh J. Sedgwick, Secretary- 
Treasurer. In addition to the officers, 
about 150 national and international union 


representatives were members of the 
delegation. 
The delegation was introduced by 


William Jenoves, Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
members of the Executive read the portions 
of the brief which had been assigned to 
them. 


Labour Relations Act, 1948 


Disappointment was expressed that the 
Labour Relations Act of 1948 followed so 
closely the Federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. It was felt 
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that, while portions of the Federal Act 
were fairly applicable in the national field 
of labour relations, they would, in the 
opinion of the Ontario Federation, cause a 
great deal of trouble when applied to purely 
provincial labour - management problems. 
Consequently, the following amendments to 
the provincial Act were requested :— 


(1) the provision for revocation of 
certification should be deleted; 

(2) the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
“should have the right to grant concilia- 
tion rather than the Minister of Labour ;” 

(3) prosecution cases should be handled 
by the Labour Relations Board rather 
than by the Minister of Labour; 

(4) a clear definition of “company 
unions” should be given and such com- 
pany unions should be eliminated from 
any and all forms of certification ; 


(5) the right should be granted to 
apply for certification and to obtain a 
vote when 25 per cent of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit authorize 
a bona fide union to make such applica- 
tion; 

(6) a majority of eligible voters who 
actually vote should decide certification, 
and voters who abstain from voting 
should not be considered as having 
voted against a bargaining agent; 

(7) a simple majority vote should be 
sufficient to decide the issues of a union 
shop and compulsory check-off of union 
dues; 

(8) “unfair practices” should include 
threats of various kinds to “shut-down”, 
“move plants” and “declare lockouts;” 
the use of industrial spies should be 
forbidden ; 

(9) automatic grievance procedure 
should go into effect upon certification 
to cover the period of negotiations, and 
the form of union security obtained by 
negotiation should remain in force until 
changed by mutual consent of the parties 
concerned ; 

(10) the Labour’ Relations Board 
should be provided with an adequate 
administrative staff so that procedure 
could be speeded up and unnecessary 
delays avoided; 

(11) employees of municipal corpora- 
tions, boards and commissions should be 
fully covered by the Act. 


Health Insurance 


The Federation urged that until a 
National Health Insurance Act has been 
passed, the Ontario Government should 
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enact provincial legislation to provide for 
hospitalization, medical, surgical, dental and 
optical care, together with financial assis- 
tance during periods of sickness and 
convalescence. 

It was held that the Provincial Govern- 
ment should take steps to relieve the 
shortage of nurses, which, it was claimed, 
was becoming more acute. To relieve this 
condition it was suggested that student 
nurses should be given shorter courses, with 
clearer standardization of nursing duties, so 
that nurses could be relieved of much non- 
technical work. It was suggested. that 
nurses also should receive sufficient remun- 
eration to cover the cost of books and 
uniforms at least, and that they should be 
granted the right to take part in collective 
bargaining. 

Reference was made to the inadequacy of 
the health service in Northern Ontario, and 
amendments were suggested to the Public 
Health Act of Ontario to provide (1) a 
special fund, raised by a levy on industry, 
for medical and hospital care in mining, 
lumbering and fishing industries in unor- 
ganized areas; (2) administration of this 
fund by a board upon which labour would 
be represented; (3) legislation for health 
protection that would tend to mitigate 
individual suffering and misfortune and 
foster some recognition of social responsi- 
bility for the health and well-being of the 
individual citizen. 

It was urged that legislation be enacted 
that would require a compulsory medical 
examination of all food and _ beverage 
handlers every six months. 

The delegation asked that steps be taken 
at once, by means of provincial subsidies, 
to restore the price of milk to that which 
prevailed during the war. In addition, it 
was requested that there be labour and 
consumer representation on the Milk Con- 
trol Board of Ontario and that the Milk 
Control Act be amended so that such 
matters as the regulation and control of 
delivery routes and systems would be 
determined by collective bargaining between 
employers and the trade union of the 
employees’ choice. 


Old age Pensions 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
conclude an agreement with the Dominion 
Government with a view to bringing about 
the following changes in the Old Age 
Pensions Act: (1) payment of pensions at 
60 years of age to all male persons, the 
wives of pensioners to. become pensionable 
at the same time, and all other female 
persons to become pensionable at the age 


of 55 years; (2) the only residential 
qualification for pensions to be 15 years’ 
residence in Canada; (3) no deductions to 
be made in pensions on account of other 
income; (4) pensions to be increased to 
$60 a month, plus cost-of-living bonus; 
(5) payment of similar pensions to blind 
persons 18 years of age and over; (6) all 
totally disabled persons to be made pension- 
able; (7) the means test to be abolished; 
(8) the practice of combining the Old Age 
Pensions Act and the Parents’ Maintenance 
Act to be discontinued; (9) the placing 
of liens on homes of pensioners to be 
discontinued. 


Housing 


The Federation urged that the Provincial 
Government embark immediately on a 
low-rental subsidized housing plan, and that 
the Government endorse the principle that 
rent controls be continued and that wartime 
rental ceilings be restored. 


Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay 


It was asserted that, technical improve- 
ments and development in industry having 
reduced progressively the number of 
workers needed for high production, “it 
has become necessary that working hours 
be reduced in order that additional jobs 
will be provided. .. .” The Federation, 
therefore, urged that the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act be amended 
to provide :— 

(1) a basic 40-hour work week without 
reduction in pay; 

(2) time and one-half for overtime 
above 40 hours per week, except where 
agreements provide overtime pay after a 
regular work day; 

(3) extension of the basic vacation 
period to two weeks in each year; pay 
to be based on weekly earnings with 
credits for any time lost through sickness, 
injury or lay-offs; 

(4) various safeguards in regard to the 
vacation with pay stamp book where the 
stamp principle applies; 

(5) provision for payment for statutory 
holidays when not worked and double- 
time pay when work is performed on such 
days; 

(6) the split-shift principle to be 
abolished in all industries; 

(7) extension of the Act to include 
domestic employees, agricultural workers, 
lumber camp workers, and municipal 
employees; 


(8) the issuing of permits which allow 
female employees to work after midnight 
to be discontinued. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were requested :— 


(1) “one hundred per cent compensa- 
bion}?” 

(2) blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases ; 

(3) payment of compensation from date 
of injury or disability, without a waiting 
period; 

(4) supervision of preventive measures 
to be placed under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; 

(5) compensation to be based on the 
wages of the highest prevailing period 
between the time of the accident and the 
final settlement; 

(6) investigation of cases and payments 
of compensation to be made as speedily 
as possible; 

(7) increase in the scale of pay to 
widows and orphans and also for burial 
expenses; 

(8) the maximum compensation to be 
raised from $2,400 to $3,600; 

(9) sufferers from lung cancer in the 
gas industry to be made eligible for 
compensation. 


Prices 

While stating that it was not within the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Government to 
provide legislation with respect to price 
control, the Federation placed itself on 
record as urging the following proposals and 
requested the assistance of the Ontario 
Government in implementing them :— 


(1) the re-institution of the policy 
of granting subsidies on _ basic food 
commodities; 


(2) the immediate re-imposition of the 
100 per cent excess profits tax, to meet 
the cost of the subsidies and to eliminate 
profiteering ; 

(3) the establishment of a Price Control 
Board by the Federal Government, to 
which all applications for price increases 
would be made, the Board to review all 
1948 increases and to have authority to 
force reductions in prices where the 
increased cost of basic foods and materials 
was proving detrimental to the health of 
all citizens, children in particular. 
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Bill of Rights 


The Federation suggested that the Ontario 
Government enact a provincial Bill of 
Rights which would define and guarantee to 
individual citizens of the Province religious, 
political and trade union rights. 


Protection for Home Owners 


It was asserted that the shortage of 
housing in recent years had forced many 
workers and veterans to buy homes at 
inflationary prices, which would leave them 
in a weak financial position in the event 
of a business recession. The Federation 
asked that legislation be enacted to protect 
such workers and veterans from the loss of 
their properties to “financial corporations 
who might take advantage of depression 
periods... .” 


Plumbers’ Code 


The Federation renewed its request to the 
Government that the proposed Ontario 
Provincial Plumbing Code be adopted at 
this year’s session of the Legislature and 
that it be enforced immediately. It was 
urged further that laws and regulations 
should be provided to prevent any but 
qualified persons from installing steam and 
hot water heating systems and steam power 
plants. 


Fair Wages 


The Government was asked to include in 
all Government contracts a fair wage clause 
“with wage rates for each trade to be struck 
from the international trade union rates in 
the district from which the greatest supply 
of labour for that particular trade is drawn.” 


Civic Employees 


The Federation asked that the Municipal 
Act be amended to give civic employees the 
right to sit and/or vote in the council of 
any municipality in Ontario. 


Highway Freight Rates 


To combat the cutting of highway freight 
rates, “which is prevalent through the Prov- 
ince,” the Federation suggested that the 
Municipal Board be empowered to adjust 
and establish a fair and equitable rate for 
all highway carriers and that the Board’s 
decisions should be final and binding on all 
concerned. 


Home Work 


It was asserted that a considerable 
volume of industrial work was being done 
in Ontario homes which conflicted with the 
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spirit of the Factory Inspection Act and 
which was detrimental to legitimate 
employers. It was stated also that minor 
children were being thus employed. The 
Government was urged to strengthen the 
Factory Inspecion Act, so as “to prohibit 
the practice of contracting out work which 
is now being done in homes and cellars.” 


Hydro-Electric Power 


The Federation was, it was stated, “very 
greatly concerned over the shortage of 
hydro power which has prevailed in recent 
months in Ontario.” It was suggested that 
some of the problems could be solved if 
more attention was paid to the opinions of 
competent technical personnel and _ if 
promotions of personnel were based on 
merit, rather than political patronage. 

The request was made that “the Ontario 
Government drop the proposed partial 
power project on the St. Lawrence river 
between Ontario and the State of New York 
in favour of immediate action on the joint 
international navigation and power project 
as outlined in the proposed agreement 
between the U.S.A. and Canada in 1941... .” 

It was urged too, that immediate con- 
sideration be given to the purchase of 
private power developments in northern 
and northwestern Ontario and the develop- 
ment there of new power resources in 
co-operation with the municipalities con- 
cerned. This, it was claimed, would tend 
to promote industrial growth, extension of 
rural electrification and the supplying of 
adequate power to cost domestic consumers 
no more, and possibly less, than present 
rates. 

The Federation was opposed to the taxa- 
tion of Hydro and other public utilities and 
was strongly opposed to any proposed 
increase in the cost of power to the con- 
sumer, it was stated. 


Police and Industrial Disputes 


The ‘Federation protested the use of 
police in industrial disputes and urged that 
the practice of employing private police and 
detective agencies by employers during 
industrial disputes be outlawed. 


Unemployment 


It was alleged that evidence was on the 
increase indicating that unemployment was 
on the increase in Ontario. As an example, 
specific mention was made of the employ- 
ment situation in the forest industries in 
Northern Ontario. The Government was 


urged to begin a public works program 
without delay, which would include the 
building of homes, clearing of slums, the 
building and repairing of highways, reforest- 
ation, etc. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


The opinion was expressed that a 
Dominion-wide scheme of social security 
could be put in effect “if all the provinces 
of Canada would co-operate with the 
Dominion Government in making the plan 
financially workable.” The Ontario Govern- 
ment was, therefore, urged to “resume its 
negotiations with the Federal Government 
so that the very necessary social security 
program for Canada can be put into effect 
without further delay.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Federation strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario to amend the Minimum 
Wage Act so as to bring the minimum rate 
of wages up to 75 cents an hour; also that 
the zoning system be abolished and the 
Province considered as a single unit. 


Other Recommendations 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the delegation were 
the following :— 


that all bona fide citizens of Canada 18 
years of age or over be granted the 
franchise in federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal elections; 

that, as a fire protection measure, 
sprinkler systems be installed “in all build- 
ings, such as bunk-houses, apartments, 
hotels, auditoriums and other places where 
the public lives or assembles;” 

that the Ontario Government set up a 
Board to revise and bring up to date the 
section of the Engineers’ Act, relating to 
hoisting engineers and that a labour repre- 
sentative be placed on the Board; 


that all insurance required by the 
Highway Act be supplied to the citizens 
of Ontario at cost by the Provincial 
Government; 

that mandatory legislation be enacted to 
provide that fire fighters be granted 
(a) statutory holidays with pay; (b) a 
work week of not more than 48 hours; 
(c) superannuation security; 

that a training school for fire fighters be 
established, “to be operated at the expense 
of, and under the direction of, the Ontario 
Legislature.” 


VIEWS OF CANADIAN CONGRESS 


OF LABOUR ON 


INJUNCTIONS IN LABOUR DISPUTES 


In a brief presented to the Government of New Brunswick 
on March 15, the Canadian Congress of Labour urged 
limitations on the use of injunctions in labour disputes. 


The issuance of court injunctions against 
employees and unions in labour disputes 
was the theme of a brief presented to the 
Government of New Brunswick by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour on March 15. 
The brief, presented by Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of CCL, and Angus 
McLeod, President of the New Brunswick 
Council of Labour (CCL), was designed, to 
convince the Government of New Bruns- 
wick of the urgent necessity for “enacting 
amelioratory legislation.” 

Two specific amendments to New Bruns- 
wick law were suggested. In the first place 
it was urged that a section be added, either 
to the Labour Relations Act, 1945, or to 
the Judicature Act, which would read as 
follows :— 

Notwithstanding anything contained in 


any other Act, no application for 
mandamus, or injunction may be made to 


a court in connection with any dispute or 
difference between an employer’ or 
employers and his or their employees, 
except by or with the consent of the 
Labour Relations Board, evidenced by a 
certificate signed by or on behalf of the 
Chairman of the Board. 


It was held that the inclusion of such a 
section in existing legislation would insure 
that the applicant, or applicants for an 
injunction were acting in good faith, a 
factor, it was claimed, that the Labour 
Relations Board was “best able to deter- 
mine,” as it would be familiar with all the 
antecedents in such cases. It was pointed 
out, too, that as the Labour Relations 
Board, “acting as it does in a spirit of 
compromise,” could avoid much litigation, 
and prevent many abuses of court pro- 
cesses. Moreover, “there is precedent 
(Section 42 of the Labour Relations Act) 
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for obtaining the consent of the Labour 
Relations Board as a condition precedent 
to litigation” and the procedure “would not 
involve delay.” 


In the second place, the brief submitted 
that “in no case should an interim injunc- 
tion in a labour dispute exceed two days.” 
With that in view, it was suggested that 
the following section could be added either 
to the Labour Relations Act, 1945, or to 
the Judicature Act. 


(1) In this section “labour dispute” shall 
mean any dispute or difference between 
an employer and one or more employees as 
to matters or things affecting or relating 
to work done or to be done by such 


employee or employees, or as to the 
privileges, rights, duties or condition 
of employment of such employee or 
employees; 


(2) An ea-parte interim injunction to 
restrain any person from doing any act 
in connection with any labour dispute 
shall not be for a longer period than two 
days. 


“Unless an effective legislative check is 
placed on the length of time of interim 
injunctions, the road is open to ‘Govern- 
ment by injunction’ in the hands of the 
judiciary,” it was asserted. 


Injunction Defined 


The definition of an injunction as pre- 
sented in the brief was quoted from 
“Halsbury’s Laws of England” which states 
that an injunction is “a judicial process 
whereby a party is ordered to refrain from 
doing or to do a particular act or thing.” 
It was pointed out that it was usually 
invoked by a person who feared or alleged 
that irreparable injury would be done to his 
property or belongings unless a restraining 
order was issued by the court. It was 
stated that in all cases the court may, 
within its discretion, upon the ez-parte 
application of the plaintiff, grant an interim 
or interlocutory injunction restraining the 
defendant from altering the existing state 
or condition pending the final disposition of 
the issue between the parties. 


Limiting Use of Injunctions 

It was the declared purpose of the brief 
to demonstrate that the use of the interim 
injunction in labour disputes “can be a 
vicious instrument of attack upon the life 
of a trade union; that it can be used, and 
has been used, in a manner which was 
never contemplated in law; that by the 
very nature of its alleged ‘relief’, it renders 
modern labour legislation in this province 
(New Brunswick) futile, meaningless and 
ineffectual.” 
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The assertion was made that “invariably, 
the application (for an ea-parte interim 
injunction) is made when a strike is in 
existence, or is imminent.” It was claimed 
further that, “generally speaking a judge 
knows nothing whatever about the conduct 
of the employer, or worse still, his knowl- 
edge may be slanted for or against the 
employer depending on the source of his 
information.” Thus, an employer who 
chooses to take an unfair advantage has 
placed in his hands an instrument for 
breaking the morale of his employees and 
the union at a crucial moment in a labour 
dispute. 


United States Experience 


Attention was drawn to the abuse of the 
interim injunction in labour disputes in the 
United States twenty years ago, which led 
to the passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 19382. The reasons given by the 
Committee of Congress for recommending 
the passage of this legislation were in- 
cluded in the brief, as follows:— 

This Bill is the so-called anti-injunction 
bill. It is the outgrowth of years of 
agitation in the Congress for restriction 
upon the powers of Federal Equity Courts 
in the issuance of injunctions in labour 
disputes. Hearings have been held by 
Congressional committees over a period of 
years and the facts adduced have brought 
about an almost unanimity of opinion that 
such powers of the Federal Courts have 
been exercised to the detriment of the 
public welfare and should be curbed. 


As evidence that “the abuses are not 
confined to the United States,” the brief 
gave details of a specific instance in New 
Brunswick in which, it was alleged, a 30-day 
ex-parte injunction in a labour dispute had 
interfered with the legal rights of a union 
and its members and resulted in an injustice 
being done. 


Court Action 
and Industrial Disputes 


The brief emphasized that “court actions 
do not solve industrial disputes. Genuine 
solution of the problems affecting the 
parties is made infinitely more difficult by 
resort to the courts.” It was asserted that 
“the public interest is best served by the 
solution of industrial disputes and not by 
the victory or defeat of either party.” 
Labour Relations Boards “act with a view 
to reducing friction between the parties by 
developing a spirit of compromise and to 
convince them (the parties to the dispute) 
of the senselessness of court prosecution.” 


An Impartial Tribunal 


It was pointed out in the brief that the 
Labour Relations Board “is tripartite in 
nature, representing management, labour 
and government. As such it cannot be 
suggested that it is partial to any particular 
point of view.” While the CCL had often 
criticized decisions or policies of Labour 
Relations Boards, it had “never suggésted 
that any Board in Canada has acted other 
than in an impartial manner. They have 
established themselves as important and 
useful agencies in the complex field of 
industrial relations.” 


Time Limit for Injunctions 


Attention was drawn to the fact that “an 
‘Interim injunction’ order is binding upon 
those against whom it is directed for the 
period indicated, as fully and effectually as 
a ‘permanent’ injunction.” It was claimed, 
however, that “the injunction process was 
never intended to be used as an aid to the 
economic position of a litigant,’ and the 
“granting of an interim injunction in a 
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labour dispute for an unreasonable length 
of time has precisely that result.” 

It was submitted, therefore, that if in- 
junctions were permitted in labour disputes, 
“there must be a time limit placed upon 
the period of the interim injunction. If 
this is not done . . . government by in- 
junction in connection with labour disputes, 
as an instrument of labour relations policy, 
is a real possibility.” Reference was made 
to the action of the Ontario Legislature, 
which amended the Judicature Act of that 
Province in 1942, limiting the application 
of ex-parte interim injunctions in labour 
disputes to a period not longer than four 
days. This, it was claimed, was “clear 
proof of the recognition and adoption by the 
Ontario Legislature of the basic principle 
that the inevitable consequences of the 
unhampered use of the injunction in labour 
disputes is ‘government by injunction’ in 
the hands of the judiciary.” 

The brief urged the Government of New 
Brunswick “to adopt legislation similar in 
principle to that passed in Ontario” but 
that the period of time be reduced from 
four days to two days. 


The work of the British Columbia Department of Labour 
in administering labour legislation in that Province is 
summarized in the Department’s Annual Report for the 


year 1947. 


The Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour of British Columbia for 1947 
records a year of industrial expansion. 
Average weekly earnings, for which com- 
parative figures are given for the years 
1940-47 inclusive, rose in 22 of the 25 
industries surveyed. The average weekly 
wage for all male wage-earners was $43.49, 
the highest per capita earnings yet recorded. 
This represented an increase of $3.62 over 
the previous year. Payroll totals showed 
increases in 23 of the 25 industrial classifica- 
tions, with decreases noted in only two, 
shipbuilding and cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing. This upward trend was most 
marked in the lumber industries where pay- 
rolls were $30 millions over the preceding 
year; in construction, up $17 millions; 
public utilities, up $8 millions; and in the 
metal trades, where payrolls were increased 
by $7 millions. More moderate gains were 


recorded in metal mining, pulp and paper 
manufacture and in the other industrial 
groups. 

The highest monthly employment figure 
for wage-earners in 1947 was 153,994 in 
August, compared with 130,631 recorded in 
August of 1946. 

Weekly hours of work declined in most 
industries. With respect to all wage- 
earners, the average fell from 43-63 in 
1946 to 42-24 in 1947. Information sub- 
mitted by 8,410 firms covering 159,300 wage- 
earners showed that 92-67 per cent worked 
48 hours or less per week, 5:49 per cent 
from 48 to 54 hours, and 1:84 per cent 
over 54 hours. 


New Legislation 


Legislation affecting labour passed by the 
Legislature during the 1948 session is 
summarized. This includes substantial 
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changes in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, complete revisions of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act, and Amend- 
ments in the laws relating to minimum 
wages, hours of work, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, apprenticeship and others. A review 
of this legislation appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerts for August, 1948 (p. 880). 


Board of Industrial Relations 


The 14th annual report of the Board 
of Industrial Relations points out that for 


30 years minimum wage legislation has been 


in effect in the Province for the protection 
of women workers, and for 28 years with 
respect to male workers. 

During 1947 the Board held 85 sessions, 
and recevied 35 delegations. Public hear- 
ings were held in connection with the 
carpentry industry, automotive maintenance 


workers, radio technicians, sheet-metal 
workers, theatrical workers and _ bakery 
salesmen. 


Ten minimum wage Orders were com- 
pletely revised to improve wage rates and 
working conditions. The application of all 
but four was widened to include both men 
and women workers. A new Order was 
made for hairdressing, and the Order gov- 
erning the carpentry trade was made to 
apply throughout the Province instead of 
being restricted to five areas, as before. 

Most Orders provide for the issue of 
special licences to inexperienced employees 
who receive a graduated scale of wages 
during the learning period. During 1947, 
1,067 licences were granted, as against 1,258 
in 1946 and 217 in 1945. 

The occupations of stationary steam 
engineers and special engineers and of 
bartenders, waiters and utility men were 
added to the schedule of the Hours of 
Work Act which enumerates the industries 
in which eight and 44-hour limits apply. 

Regulations made during the year govern- 
ing shipping staff, baking, construction and 
the mercantile industry permit or continue 
certain exceptions from those limits. 


Women and Girl Employees 


A section of the report is devoted to 
statistics covering women and girl employees, 
of which there were a total of 61,442 in 
1947, according to reports of 7,850 firms. 
The comparable figure for the previous year 
was 55,332. Tables give a comparative 
picture for the past five years of employ- 
ment, earnings and hours in the occupa- 
tions covered by Orders of the Board, 
including the mercantile industry, laundries, 
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hotels and catering, offices, personal service, 
fishing, telephone and telegraph occupa- 
tions, manufacturing, the fruit and vege- 
table industry, transportation and public 
places of amusement. 

In line with general trends, average 
weekly earnings of women workers in all 
these occupations showed a marked in- 
crease, and in most cases average hours 
were shorter. The average weekly wage 
was lowest in transportation, shops, and 
hotels and catering, $19.27, $19.88 and $19.94, 
respectively, and highest in the fruit and 
vegetable industry ($26.07), fishing ($27.61) 
and offices ($27.56). Office occupations con- 
tinue to employ greater numbers of women 
than any other included in the survey. It 
is to be noted that in all cases the actual 
average earnings of women continue to 
exceed the minimum set by law. The 
average for all occupations was $23.52, as 
against $21.06 in 1946. Average hours 
worked per week in all occupations declined 
from 39-42 to 38:33. 


Male Employees 


As regards male workers in occupations 
covered by Orders under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, tables based on returns 
covering wage-earners only indicate the 
same general trends of wages and employ- 
ment. The total number of wage-earners 
increased in each industrial group except 
the baking and ship-building industries. An 
increase is noted in average weekly earnings 
and a decrease in average hours worked 
per week. 


Employment of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, unless permission is 
granted to the employer by the Minister of 
Labour, children under 15 may not be 
employed in manufacturing, shipbuilding, 
logging, construction, catering, amusement 
places, shops, shoe-shine stands, automobile 
service stations and the transport industry. 
On December 31, 1947, 234 permits were 
in effect for boys and 34 for girls, making 
a total of 268. Of these 36 were for 
employment in factories, 21 in amusement 
places, 185 in the mercantile industry, 11 in 
transport, 9 in catering, 3 in construction, 2 
in shoe-shine stands and 1 in logging. 


Inspection and 
Wage Adjustments 

As regards investigation and collection of 
arrears of wages, the report noted that 
employees were paid in arrears of wages 
approximately eight times the amount paid 
during 1946, $84,907.36 as against $11,240.29. 


Due to an increase in the inspection staff 
af the Board'and in the number of businesses 
operating in the Province, a total of 13,912 
investigations were made in 1947, as com- 
pared with 8,113 in 1946. Of 47 court cases 
brought under the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act, and the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 43 convictions were obtained, 
2 being dismissed and 2 withdrawn. 


Labour Disputes 
and Conciliation 


The report of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch describes the activi- 
ties of the Branch under the provisions of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act from January 1 to May 15, and for 
the rest of the year under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which 
became law on May 15. The report pro- 
vides summaries in tabular form of all 
cases dealt with by the Labour Relations 
Board, cases in which the services of a 
Conciliation Officer were obtained, those 
referred to a Conciliation Board, strikes and 
lock-outs in 1947, disputes with time-loss 
and number of workers affected in the 
period 1937-47, strikes by industry in 1947, 
and number of employees’ and employers’ 
organizations. 

The board dealt with a total of 1,205 
cases during the year, two less than the 
total for 1946. 

Of 945 applications for certification (1,014 
in 1946), 672 were granted, 135 rejected, 
78 withdrawn and 60 were being investi- 
gated at the close of the year. Twenty- 
eight representative votes were taken; there 
were 163 investigations by Conciliation 
Officers; 30 Conciliation Boards and 3 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions were estab- 
lished; there were 8 appointments of 
Referees; 4 strike votes were supervised; 
grievance procedures were prescribed in 3 
cases; and 21 prosecutions were instituted. 

During the year, there were 106 concilia- 
tion cases, involving about 48,894 employees 
and 434 employers. Fifty-eight cases were 
settled by Conciliation Officers, 35 were 
referred to Boards of Conciliation, and four 
were withdrawn. Other cases were termin- 
ated by strike action or negotiations were 
discontinued at the request of the parties. 

There were 25 strikes during 1947, affect- 
ing 6,386 workers and 65 employers, and 
causing a loss of 153,168 working-days. 
Although more strikes occurred than in 1946, 
the time-loss in man-days and the number 
of employers and employees affected were 
much less than those of the preceding year. 


In 1946, strikes which numbered 21 in- 
volved approximately 40,014 workers and 
524 employers and caused a loss of 1,294,174 
working-days. The greatest loss of time 
due to strikes in 1947 occurred in transport, 
with manufacturing in second place. 


Employees’ and 
Employers’ Organizations 


A steady increase is shown from year 
to year in the number of employees’ 
organizations making returns to the 
Department of Labour. In 1947, there were 
715 organizations with 135,320 members. In 
1939, membership was 44,867 and the 
number of organizations was 380. Employers’ 
organizations numbered 37 in 1945, 1946 
and 1947. 


Factory Inspection 


Services of the Factory Inspection Branch 
include inspection of factories, passenger and 
freight elevators and laundries. In the year 
1947, 1,481 inspections and reinspections 
were made. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories reported 
that the increase in industrial activity has 
led to a corresponding increase in interest 
in industrial accident-prevention. He was 
of the opinion that “An interested manage- 
ment, co-operating with a live accident- 
prevention committee or with persons 
charged with accident-prevention matters in 
a plant can do much to stimulate constant 
vigilance on the part of very workman,” 
It was suggested that workmen may be made 
safety-conscious by use of safety signs, 
inserts in payroll envelopes, articles in 
plant publications, short addresses, bulletin 
boards, moving pictures and slide films. 
Workers should be kept aware of the 
accident-prevention regulations applicable to 
their particular job. 

The Chief Inspector pointed out that 
the main causes of factory accidents are 
ignorance, carelessness, unsuitable clothing, 
insufficient lighting, defective machinery and 
structure, absence of safeguards, etc., and 
offered significant comment on means of 
cutting down industrial accidents. Stress 
was laid on the wearing of personal pro- 
tective equipment, particularly as regards 
women, and it was noted that the wearing 
of unsuitable clothing was largely within the 
control of the employer. Women’s caps 
should be designed to enclose the hair com- 
pletely, should not interfere with the 
wearing of shields, goggles, etc., and should 
be tightly woven to exclude dust and dirt. 
Accidents due to defects of machinery can 
be reduced by frequent inspection and 
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prompt repairs when necessary. An ever- 
increasing trend in the direction of guarding 
machines at the point of manufacture was 
noted. Where machines are not so guarded, 
the user should make them safe by patented 
devices or by home-made safeguards. 

Besides emphasizing the importance of 
adequate lighting, sufficient room and good 
housekeeping, the Chief Inspector stressed 
the advisability of having an abundant 
supply of pure air in a plant, pointing out 
that workers in an unhealthful atmosphere 
suffer a loss of alertness similar to and only 
less in degree than that caused by fatigue 
due to overwork, which statistics have 
proved to be a cause of accidents. 

Of the progress made during the year in 
providing new factory buildings, it was 
stated, “The modern trend developed in 
these new factories is a credit to manage- 
ment, from not only a production stand- 
point, but a milestone has been reached in 
providing excellent working conditions for 
the employees.” The report noted that 
washing facilities for workmen were showing 
marked improvement in design. Morning 
and afternoon rest-periods are now the 
general practice in many industries. 


Industrial Home Work 


Seven employers and 22 workers were 
granted home-work permits. These expire 
each calendar year and inspections are 
made in connection with renewal applica- 
tions in addition to inspections made as 
requests are received. In almost every 
instance investigation revealed healthful 
surroundings. 


Elevators 


Each year additional modern passenger 
and freight elevator equipment is being 
installed, mostly of the traction type. 
Forty-six plans and specifications of such 
equipment were approved. All elevator 
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installations are required to comply with the 
regulations governing installation, operation 
and maintenance. 

Operators of passenger elevators are 
required to pass a written examination in 
order to obtain a licence. One thousand 
one hundred and thirty-six licences were 
renewed, and 680 temporary and 539 
permanent licences were issued. 

It is noted that interlocking equipment 
on hoistway doors or gates has eliminated 
at least 80 per cent of the causes of 
elevator accidents. No person suffered 
serious injury while being transported in 
passenger or freight elevators during the 
year. 

In all, 1,406 inspections and reinspections 
of elevators were made 


Apprenticeship 
The annual report of the Director of 
Apprenticeship stated that there were 


1,877 subsisting apprenticeship contracts on 
December 31, 1947. One thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight persons have 
successfully completed their apprenticeship, 
distributed according to trade as follows: 
automobile maintenance, 192; boiler-makers, 
49: barbers, 143; carpenters, 164; elec- 
tricians, 132; hairdressers, 169; machinists 
and fitters, 373; moulders, 89; pharmacists, 
127; plumbers, 86; sheet-metal workers, 85; 
and miscellaneous trades, 329. 

Hope was expressed that, with the end 
of the training of ex-service men under 
apprenticeship contract and the operation 
of a new system of vocational schools, it 
will be possible to pay more attention to 
trade tests and thus raise the standard of 
competency attained at the end of the 
training period. It is recognized that the 
only way in which the shortage of skilled 
craftsmen can be met is by an adequate 
apprenticeship training program. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Protection of 
Migrant Workers 


Third Session of the Permanent Migration Committee of 
the International Labour Office. 


Progress towards international agreement 
on principles concerning the living and 
working conditions of migrant workers, 
was made by the Permanent Migration 
Committee of the ILO at its third session, 
held in Geneva, January 13-27, 1949. 

Twenty-four governments were repre- 
sented at the meeting by delegates, and 
two by observers. The Canadian delega- 
tion consisted of Mr. G. C. Congdon, 
Superintendent of Canadian Immigration, 
Department of Mines and _ Resources, 
London, and Mr. S. H. McLaren, Exec- 
utive Director, National Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa. 

One of the Committee’s tasks was the 
revision of a Convention and _ related 
Recommendations on Migration for 
Employment, adopted originally at the 1939 
conference of the ILO. As revised by the 
Committee, the texts will come before the 
Thirty-Second Session of the Conference, 
to be held at Geneva in June of this year. 

These texts are designed to _ protect 
workers against abuse in regard to methods 
of recruitment, misleading propaganda, 
placement operations, and conditions of 
employment. 

The second item on the Committee’s 
agenda was the formulation of principles 
concerning migration, and the preparation 
of a model Agreement for use by govern- 
ments. The texts approved by the Com- 
mittee are to be circulated to member 
governments for their examination. 

A further item concerned refugees and 
Displaced Persons who are specialists in 
some occupation. The Committee felt that 
every effort should be made to settle the 
30,000 persons coming within this category 
in their own occupation. It was recom- 
mended that the ILO sponsor an exchange 
of information and publicity among mem- 
ber states concerning the specialists avail- 
able and opportunities for their settlement 
and re-training in their own or ancillary 
occupations. 


Other items discussed by the Committee 
included methods to further exchanges of 
trainees, and the question of additional 
action on migration within the manpower 
program of the ILO. 


Model Safety Code 
for Factories 


A Technical Conference was held at 
Geneva from September 27. to October 16, 
1948, to examine a Draft Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Factories which had 
been drawn up by the International Labour 
Office. The Conference was a tripartite one, 
with members of Government, employers’ 
and workers’ groups. 

Twenty-five of the countries belonging to 
the International Labour Organization were 
represented as follows: Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, United States of 
America, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Panama, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

Canada was represented by the following 
delegation :— 

Government Delegate—Dr. Bertrand 
Bellemarre, Special Adviser to the Quebec 
Minister of Labour on Industrial Safety 
and Hygiene. 


Employers Delegate—Mr. R. B. Morley, 
General Manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Chester Jordan, 
President, Quebec Provincial Council of 
Paper Mill Unions (AFL), Quebec. 

The Conference set up committees to 
examine in detail the different parts of 
the Draft Code relating to factory build- 
ings, safety of machinery, electrical plant, 
pressure vessels and furnaces, and health 
and medical matters, respectively, and as 
a result of recommendations made by the 
various committees the Conference adopted 
a considerable number of amendments to 
the Draft Code. The Conference also 
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decided to change the title to “Model Code 
of Safety Regulations for Industrial Estab- 
lishments for the Guidance of Governments 
and Industry.” Moreover, the Conference 
agreed to recommend to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
that a special meeting of electrical experts 
should be called to consider further a part 
of the Code relating to electricity; and it 
was also contemplated that further con- 
sideration should be given by competent 
physicists and radiologists to supplementing 
the provisions of the Draft Code dealing 
with X-rays and radio-active materials. 

The Conference adopted resolutions 
requesting the Governing Body to con- 
sider (a) the advisability of preparing a 
similar code of safety regulations for 
commercial establishments, and (6) the 
question of preparing a draft of an inter- 
national convention on the subject of the 
sale or hire of inadequately protected 
machinery and equipment; the voting on 
these resolutions was not unanimous. 

The Code will later be submitted for 
the approval of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Commenting on the work of the Con- 
ference, Dr. Bellemarre expressed the view 
that from it will result considerable unity 
on the subject of Safety Regulations, from 
which governments will be able to draw 
freely to improve or modify their present 
legislation. “This constitutes an important 
forward step which should be gratifying to 
all,” he stated. 


Model Safety Code 
for Coal Mines 


A draft of a Model Safety Code for Coal 
Mines was studied by an ILO Committee 
of Coal Mining Experts which met in 
Geneva from January 31 to February 4, 
1949. 

Technical experts from the following 
seven countries attended the meeting: 
Belgium, Canada, France, India, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, U.S.A. Canada 
was represented by John Crawford, Chief 
Inspector of Mines, Alberta. 

Mr. Crawford reported that numerous 
lengthy discussions took place on con- 
tentious matters arising from the draft and 
from amendments, but that “amiable com- 
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promise was established in nearly all cases,” 
the few cases that could not be finally 
dealt with being left over for consideration 
at a tripartite session to be held later this 
year. 

The Canadian representative stated that 
he was in complete agreement with the 
other members of the Committee on the 
work accomplished on the revised Code. 


Fourth Regional Conference 
of American Member States 


At the Fourth Regional Conference of 
the American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, from April 25 to 
May 10, the Canadian Government Dele- 
gation was headed by Warwick Chipman, 
K.C., of Buenos Aires, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to the Argentine, with W. G. Stark, 
First Secretary of the Canadian Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro as the alternate head 
of the Delegation. Technical Advisers to 
the Government Delegates were Harry 
Taber of Ottawa, Industrial Relations 
Officer in the Department of Labour, and 


N. D. Cochrane of Fredericton, N.B., 
Deputy Minister of Labour for New 
Brunswick. 

The Employers’ Delegate was Harry 


Taylor, of the Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Toronto, while Roland K. 
Gervin, of Vancouver, Chairman .of the 
B.C. Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
Workers’ Delegate. 

Lionel Roy, First Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Buenos Aires, was named 
as Secretary-General of the Canadian 
Delegation. 

The agenda of the conference was to 
include discussions of the conditions of life 
and work of the indigenous populations of 
American countries, the conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers and 
the adjustment of labour disputes. 

Also on the agenda was to be a Report 
of the Director-General of the ILO 
featuring the question of industrialization, 
with special reference to factors bearing on 
the efficiency of the labour force in Latin- 
American countries, particularly training 
and health conditions. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The month of March was marked by strikes of seamen 
employed aboard East Coast deepsea dry cargo and 
passenger vessels. Otherwise, labour relations were 
harmonious in industries coming under Dominion jurisdic- 
tion, agreements being reached in Northwest Territories 
gold-mining operations and, with respect to officer 
personnel, by the principal coastal shipping companies on 


the West Coast. 
Introduction 


Toward the end of March, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) called a strike of 
seamen employed aboard the vessels of 
some 20 East Coast deepsea dry cargo 
shipping companies. A few days earlier, the 
same union had also called a strike against 
passenger vessels operated by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 

Disputes involving various East and West 
Coast deepsea dry cargo shipping companies 
and two East Coast companies operating 
passenger vessels had separately been con- 
sidered by a Board of Conciliation following 
lengthy direct negotiations between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and the various 
employers and following the unsuccessful 
efforts of a Conciliation Officer to effect 
settlements. Details concerning the per- 
sonnel of the Board of Conciliation, its 
reports, unanimous recommendations and 
the issues in dispute, will be found in last 
month’s Lapour GAzETTE. . 

At the end of February, the two Asso- 
ciations representing the dry cargo shipping 
companies announced on behalf of their 
member companies acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the Board in settlement of 
the matters in dispute. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union rejected 
the Board’s major recommendations stating 
that they would result in discrimination in 
hiring against union members and a reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and asked for a 
further conference with the companies. 

The strike was called on the same day 
that the East Coast dry cargo companies 
reported they had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (AFL), incor- 
porating therein the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation which had been 
rejected by the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


It was estimated that about 3,000 seamen 
employed aboard some 90 vessels would 
ultimately be affected by the strike as 
vessels returned to Canadian ports or while 
overseas. Approximately five vessels were 
immediately affected. At the end of March, 
it had not been reported that the vessels 
of the West Coast dry cargo operators were 
affected by the strike or that the strike had 
been called against the West Coast oper- 
ators. Early in April, however, .it was 
reported that the crews of vessels of East 
Coast operators had struck while in West 
Coast ports and that vessels in United 
Kingdom waters and elsewhere were also 
struck. 

With respect to the strike of seamen on 
passenger vessels of Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited, the 
strike was called by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union on March 21. It is reported that 
members of the crew of the ss. Lady Rodney 
refused to sign articles and stayed aboard 
the ship after the strike was declared. 
Subsequently, other vessels of the company 
were involved in the “stay-in” strike on 
their return to East Coast ports. Upon the 
refusal of the crews to leave the ships, 
court injunctions were obtained by the 
company and the vessels were vacated. 

In this dispute also, the company had 
accepted the recommendations contained in 
the draft agreement prepared by the Board 
of Conciliation; but these had been rejected 
by the trade union in so far as they per- 
tained to hiring, exclusion of subversive 
elements, discipline, promotions, ships’ dele- 
gates and the issuance of passes. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
had also been a party to the proceedings 
before the Board of Conciliation affecting 
passenger vessels of Canadian National 
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(West Indies) Steamships Limited. How- 
ever, the Canadian Seamen’s Union had not, 
at the end of the month, called off the 
crews of the Canadian Pacific passenger 
vessels and it was reported that the crew 
of one of its vessels had been permitted 
by the union to sign articles and sail. 
Early in April, however, it was reported 
that the crew of this vessel had struck in 
the United Kingdom. 


During March, the principal coastal ship- 
ping companies of the West Coast signed 
agreements affecting their deck and engine 
room officer personnel with the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild (TLC) and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada (TLC). For a report of the 
settlement of disputes and the signing of 
agreements affecting gold mining operations 
in the Northwest Territories, see elsewhere 
in this Section. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of March. 
During the month the Board received six 
applications for certification, issued three 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected three applications for certification, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
and issued Reasons for Judgment in three 
cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, for 
a unit of maintenance employees of Hastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, com- 
prising motor mechanics, helpers, service- 
men, bus fuelers, washers, cleaners, appren- 
tices and janitors employed by the company 
at 301 Chatham Street, East, Windsor, Ont. 
(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of employees of MacArthur & 
Son, Limited, Brandon, Man., in the occu- 
pational classifications of highway truck 
driver, pick-up truck driver, oil truck 
driver, oil blender, service station attendant, 
teamster, mechanic, and greaseman. The 
senior mechanic was excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

3. The Canadian Marconi System, Divi- 
sion No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, for a unit of employees of the 
Canadian Marconi Company, comprising 
employees in the Trans-Oceanic Service in 
the classifications of radio-telegraph oper- 
ator, technician, telephone operator, and 
local delivery clerk at the central telegraph 
office, Montreal, P.Q., and shift engineer 
at the stations at Drummondville, P.Q., and 
Yamachiche, P.Q. The classification of chief 
telephone operator at the central telegraph 
office, Montreal, was excluded. 
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Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union of America (Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), and Desrosiers Cartage Company, 
Inc., Ville St. Pierre, P.Q. (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
p. 46). The Board rejected the application 
for the reason that the company’s opera- 
tions do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Board as set forth in the Act. (See 
Reasons for Judgment below.) 

2. Sudbury General Workers’ Union and 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
31 Cedar St., Sudbury, Ontario (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 45). The Board rejected the appli- ° 
cation for the reason that the employees of 
the Sudbury Division of the company are 
not employed in connection with an under- 
taking within the jurisdiction of the Board 
as set forth in the Act. (See Reasons for 
Judgment below.) 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Montreal, and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, 
Toronto (International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America) and Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa (L.G., March, 1949, p. 289). 
(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received During the Month of March, 1949 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1598, for locomotive 
engineers, brakemen and_ dispatchers 
employed in the operation of the rolling 
stock of the out-of-doors electric railways 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, Ltd. Flin Flon, Manitoba. 
(Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
for chauffeurs, helpers to chauffeurs, dock- 
men, checkers and warehousemen employed 
by J. B. Baillargeon Express, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin.) 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
for bus operators and garage maintenance 
employees of Abitibi Coach Lines, Val d’Or, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for prevailing rates 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
employed at Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 

5. Canadian Seamen’s Union for unli- 
censed personnel employed by the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, Halifax and New 
York, on the cable ship John W. MacKay. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for employees of Canadian National Rail- 
ways employed as divers, tenders and 


helpers at Cape Tormentine, N.B., and 
Borden, P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove.) 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (News agents). (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, p. 46.) 


Complaint Referred to the Board 
by the Minister of Labour 


During the month, the Board gave 
preliminary consideration to a complaint 
referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Labour under Section 43 of the Act. The 
complaint affected the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., com- 
plainant, and the Canada Dredge and Dock 
Company, Limited, respondent. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Reasons for Judgment in cases dealt with 
by the Board at its March sitting follow. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, 


Warehousemen 


and Helpers’ Union, 


Local 106, Montreal (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


and 


Desrosiers Cartage Company, Inc., Respondent. 


This is an application by the Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, Montreal, to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent company consisting of 
chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers employed 
by the Company. 

The Company in opposing the application 
claims that the Company’s operations are 
provincial in scope and that the regulation 
of the relations between the Company and 
its employees is governed by provincial 
labour relations legislation. Counsel for the 
Company argued that, in the circumstances, 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act do not apply 
to the Company and its employees. The 
Company also denies that the applicant 
union represents the majority of employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

According to the information furnished to 
the Board by the parties and by its own 
Investigating Officers, it appears that the 
Company, which is incorporated under the 
Companies Act of the Province of Quebec, 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 


A.J. Hills and H. Taylor, members. The 
reasons for judgment of the Board were 
delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


operates a general cartage business for the 
transportation of merchandise by truck and 
has its office and terminal at Montreal, 
Quebec. It operates thirty trucks, all of 
which operate out of the Company’s 
terminal at Montreal. All of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit report for 
duty at and work out of the Montreal 
terminal of the Company. The Company 
has no depot or terminal in Ontario. The 
Company’s operations are almost entirely 
confined to the Province of Quebec, and the 
only interprovincial operations in which it 
is regularly engaged are those arising out 
of a contract with the National Breweries 
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Limited at Montreal, for the delivery of the 
latter Company’s products from Montreal 
to various warehouses of the brewery com- 
pany, one of which is at Ottawa. Under 
the contract, the Desrosiers Cartage Com- 
pany transports the products of the brewery 
company from time to time as required by 
the latter company. This may, at times, 
involve deliveries twice a week and at other 
times deliveries may be at intervals greater 
than a week. Four of the thirty trucks of 
the Desrosiers Cartage Company which are 
employed in making deliveries to Ottawa 
carry an Ontario licence as well as a Quebec 
licence. The Company also holds a Class 
“DP” Public Commercial Vehicle Licence for 
Ontario which permits trucking operations 
between Montreal and Ottawa and between 
Montreal and points within seventy-five 
miles of the interprovincial boundary at 
Point Fortune on Number 2 Highway. 

The Company claims that apart from the 
foregoing, the only interprovincial cartage 
operations in which it engages is to use the 
Ontario highways between Montreal and 
Hull during periods of the year when the 
highway on the Quebec side of the river is 
in poor condition. 

Sections 53 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that Part I of the Act shall apply in 
respect of employees who are employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
of any work, undertaking or business that 
is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including... “rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province with 
any other or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of a province”. 

The decisions of the courts do not estab- 
lish clearly the tests to be applied for the 


purpose of determining the question 
whether a particular undertaking connects 
a province with any other or others of the 
provinces or extends beyond the limits of a 
province. 

However, in the opinion of the Board, 
the mere fact that the ordinary business of 
the Company requires its trucks to travel 
outside the Province of Quebec does not 
in itself necessarily mean that the under- 
taking is one extending beyond the limits 
of the province. Rather the true test to 
be applied is whether the Company has so 
arranged its physical properties and its oper- 
ations so that its operations are carried on 
outside the province with a certain regu- 
larity or in accordance with a certain 
pattern. 

In the present case, from the information 
furnished to the Board, it appears that there 
is no physical property or arrangement of 
operations that connects the Company’s 
operations in Quebec with its operations in 
Ontario. 

The Board is of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s operations as presently carried on 
do not bring the same within any of 
the categories of works or undertakings 
described in section 53 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to 
which Part I of the Act applies. 

For the above reason the application is 
rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 
A. Hemming, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
B. W. Howarp, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 


Coach Employees 
(Intervener ), 
and 


of America, 


Division 


1415, Applicant 


Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Sudbury General Workers’ Union, Intervener (Applicant). 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion made under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. Application No. 1 is an applica- 
tion by the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, to be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
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consisted of Mr. A. H. 





maintenance employees of the Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, con- 
sisting of motor mechanics, helpers, service- 
men, bus fuelers. washers, cleaners, appren- 
tices and janitors employed by the Com- 
pany at 301 Chatham St. East, Windsor, 
Ontario, and at 31 Cedar St., Sudbury, 
Ontario. The application does not include 
bus drivers. There is a total of 30 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit 
of whom 21 are employed at Windsor and 
9 at Sudbury. 

The Sudbury General Workers’ Union 
(CCL) has intervened to oppose the 
application on the ground that the unit 
is Inappropriate in that the employees 
employed at Sudbury should not be included 
in the bargaining unit with employees at 
Windsor. 

The intervener has, also, in Application 
No. 2, on its own behalf, applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit 
consisting of employees employed at 
Sudbury by the Company including both 
the maintenance employees at that point 
who are covered by Application No. 1 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, and 
also the drivers employed by the Company 
working out of Sudbury, who are not 
included in Application No. 1. There is a 
total of 23 employees in this proposed 
bargaining unit consisting of 9 maintenance 
employees and 14 drivers. 

From the information furnished to the 
Board by the parties to these applications 
and by its own Investigating Officers, it 
appears that the Company operates an 
international bus line service extending to 
points in- the United States with garage 
facilities at Windsor, Ontario. This service 
or Division of the Company’s operations is 
known as its Southern Ontario Division. 
In addition, the Company operates a bus 
line service or Division running from North 
Bay to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, with 
garage facilities at Sudbury, Ontario. This 
operational service or Division is known as 
the Sudbury Division. 

The Company does not operate a bus 
service to connect its Southern Ontario 
Division with its Sudbury Division. The 
operations of the Sudbury Division are, 
however, under the same direction as the 
operations in the Southern Ontario Division, 
but this fact has in the opinion of the Board 
no bearing on the disposition of this case. 

Section 53 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that Part I of the Act shall apply in 
respect of employees who are employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
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of any work, undertaking or business that 
1s within the legislative authority of the 
Parhament of Canada including .. . “rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province 
with any other or others of the provinces, 
or extending beyond the limits of a 
province”, 

The Company in its Southern Ontario 
Division operates an international bus line 
service. As such, this service, in the opinion 
of the Board, is a work or undertaking of 
the nature described in paragraph (b) of 
section 53 of the Act, to which the provi- 
sions of Part I of the Act apply. 

On the other hand, the operations of the 
Company in its Sudbury Division are in 
themselves of a local or purely provincial 
nature. As there is no physical connection 
or arrangement of physical things between 
the operations of the Company in its 
Sudbury Division and its Southern Ontario 
Division, the Board is of opinion that the 
bus line operations in the Sudbury Division 
cannot be regarded as a part of or exten- 
sion of the bus line operations carried on 
in the Southern Ontario Division. 

Having regard for the foregoing, the 
Board is of opinion that Application No. 2, 
the application of the Sudbury General 
Workers’ Union for certification as bargain- 
ing agent for employees at Sudbury, should 
be rejected as the employees are not, 
employed upon or in connection with a 
work or undertaking to which the provisions 
of Part I of the Act apply. 

The Board is of opinion that the main- 
tenance employees of the Company in its 
Southern Ontario Division, consisting of 
motor mechanics, helpers, servicemen, bus 
fuelers, washers, cleaners, apprentices and 
janitors employed by the Company at 
301 Chatham St. East, Windsor, Ontario, 
constitute an appropriate unit. The Board 
finds that the majority in this unit are 
members in good standing of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. Division 1415, and accordingly 
certifies this union as the bargaining agent 
of employees of the Company in the said 
unit. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 
I. M. Dopps, Esq.. 
for the Applicant (Intervener). 
S. L. Sprrnestzen, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 
H. G. Ruopss, Esq., 
for the Intervener (Applicant). 
Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, 


Local 106, Montreal, 


Warehousemen 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, 


and Helpers’ Union, 


Local 938, Toronto (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and 


and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


Taggart Service Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Montreal Workers’ General Union (Truck Transport Branch, 


CCL), Intervener. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees of Taggart Service 
Limited consisting of chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ 
helpers, dockmen, warehousemen, and 
mechanics employed by the Company at 
Ottawa, Perth, Pembroke, Kingston and 
Montreal. 

The present applicant made an applica- 
tion for certification with respect to the 
same employees on November 5, 1948. The 
Board held a hearing on that application 
on December 16, 1948, at the request of the 
applicant, at which the applicant was not 
represented. Later the applicant requested 
leave of the Board to withdraw the applica- 
tion and submitted the present application, 
dated January 5, 1949, to the Board. At its 
meeting on January 19, 1949, the Board 
declined to grant leave to withdraw, and 
rejected the application of November 5, 
1948. 

The rules of the Board provide that 
where an application is rejected the Board 
will not entertain a new application from 















The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, Hea: 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 
A. J. Hills and H. Taylor, members. The 
reasons for judgment of the Board were 
delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


the same applicant with respect to the 
same bargaining unit for at least six months 
following the rejection of the application 
unless the Board is of opinion that the 


application was rejected on technical 
grounds. 

In the circumstances, the Board is of 
opinion that the application should not be 
entertained at this time. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
applicant, and the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., respondent (radio 
telegraphers and radio officers at Coastal 
Stations and in the Marine Service). 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier.) 

Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, and the 
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Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 


pany of Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., respondent. (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie.) 


Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, and Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie.) 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
applicant, and the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., respondent (Trans- 
Oceanic Service). (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier.) 

Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway Light & Power Co., 
Inc., applicant, and the Quebec Railway 


Light & Power Co., Inc., Quebec, POs 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin.) 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: R., 
Trépanier.) 


Agreements Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officers 


On March 31, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. RB. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, N.S., and its employees who are 
represented by Divisions 224 and 231, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1413.) 

On March 31, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of disputes between the Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union (Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers), and Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd. (Con 
and Rycon properties, Yellowknife, N.W.T.), 
and Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. (See above.) 


Complaint under Section 43 
that a Party has Failed 
to Bargain Collectively 


During the month the Minister received 
a complaint affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
complainant, and the Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co., Ltd., respondent. The complaint 
alleged that the company had failed to 
bargain collectively as required by Section 
14 (a) of the Act. The Minister referred 
the complaint to the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board for investigation. 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
received an application for consent to 
prosecute affecting Arnold Robinson, appli- 
cant, and the Prescott and Ogdensburg 
Ferry Co., Limited, respondent. The appli- 
cation alleged the violation of Section 
(2) (a) of the A’ct by the dismissal of the 
applicant because he was a member of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. At the end of 
the month the application was receiving 
consideration. 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On March 18, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Marconi Company and Cana- 
dian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) representing radio telegraphers at 
Coast Stations and radio officers in the 
Marine Service of the company. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of Raoul Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On March 25, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCL) , rep- 
resenting employees in the Tramways and 
Autobus Division of the company (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 290). The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: L. P. Pigeon, K.C., 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Lacroix, K.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the company; and Marius 
Bergeron, appointed on the nomination of 
the union. All three members of the Board 
reside in Quebec City. The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Strikes Following 
Board Procedure 

On March 31, 1949, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) called strikes 
against Hast Coast deepsea dry cargo and 
passenger shipping companies. Following 
receipt, of the reports of the Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with disputes involving the union and 
the dry cargo and passenger companies 
(L.G., April, 1949, pp. 423, 4382), the parties 
were unable to arrive at an understanding 
as to the terms of new collective agree- 
ments between them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Boards were accepted by the 
employers but were rejected by the union. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 


Quebec, Inc. (CCCL). 


To the Hon. Humpurey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board, consisting of Gerard Lacroix, 
K.C., arbitrator appointed by the employer, 
Marius Bergeron, arbitrator appointed by 
the bargaining agent, and Louis Philippe 
Pigeon, K.C., appointed Chairman on the 
joint recommendation of the other two, 
begs to report as follows:— 


Nature of the Dispute 


The dispute arose on the occasion of 
bargaining for the renewal of the collective 
agreement which has been in existence for 
many years between the Company and the 
Brotherhood. The agreement was supposed 
to be renewed on November 1, 1948. The 
principal requests of the Brotherhood con- 
cerning which agreement proved impossible, 
in spite of the intervention of a conciliator, 
are as follows:— 

1. A reduction in hours of work; 


2. The generalization of the 
holiday ; 

3. A third week’s vacation with pay 
after 25 years’ service; 

4. An extension of the 
work; 


weekly 


guarantees of 


5. A bonus for work on Sundays and 
statutory holidays; 

6. An increase in wage rates; 

7. The retroactive application of this 
increase. 


Except with regard to the wage increase, 
we have come to unanimous decisions, and 
are attaching to the present report a draft 


collective agreement. which we_ strongly 
advise the parties to sign. Mr. Marius 
Bergeron, arbitrator appointed by the 


Brotherhood, sets forth in a minority report 
his findings with regard to wage rates, as 
well as a reservation on a secondary point. 

Here is a resumé of the reasons for our 
unanimous or majority decision concerning 
each of the points at issue. 


1. The Reduction of Hours of Work 


At the present time, the working day for 
bus drivers in Quebec City is considerably 
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On March 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and employees 
in its Tramways and Autobus Division 
who are represented by the National 
Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCI) 
(L.G., ‘March, 1949, p. 290). 


The Board was composed of L. P. 
Pigeon, K.C., Chairman, appointed on 
the jomt recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Gerard 
Lacroix, K.C., appointed on the nom- 


ination of the company, and Marius 
Bergeron, appointed on the nomination 
of the union. All three reside in Quebec 
City. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced below. 


report is 





longer than the average. In fact, the 
present agreement sets the maximum 
working day, paid for at the regular rate, 
at 83 hours. As a matter of fact, most of 
the primary runs involve 84 hours’ work 
per day. However, these runs actually 
require 9 hours a day, as the employees are 
obliged to report fifteen minutes ahead of 
time for each of the two work periods. 
In the past, compulsory reporting time 
was paid for, but a few years ago the 
parties agreed not to take it into account 
when calculating remuneration, but to 
increase the hourly rate in consequence. It 
is quite evident that this change is an 
important fact which must be taken into 
consideration when making comparisons. 


Statistics show that the average number 
of working hours per week in this type of 
concern (urban transport) is 45, whereas the 
average number of hours worked by the 
members of the Brotherhood is 48.80 per 
week. Besides this, we know that the 
number of hours paid for, more often than 
not, includes the compulsory reporting time 
in addition to the time devoted to the work 
properly speaking. Such is the case with 
the largest company of this type: the 
Montreal Tramways Company, and with 


several others. Moreover, a working day 
of 8 hours in addition to the compulsory 
reporting time appears to be a fairly 
generally accepted standard in this type of 
concern, 

In principle, the Brotherhood’s request to 
have the maximum daily working hours 
reduced to 8! would therefore be fully 
justified. In that way, most of the primary 
runs would involve 8 hours’ work per day. 
However, the fact must be taken into 
account that, for a public service such as 
this, a reduction in working hours necessi- 
tates a corresponding increase in staff. In 
order that the training and recruiting may 
be carried on under good conditions, the 
change must be gradual. Moreover, we 
must also think of the practical necessity 
of keeping the weekly earnings of each 
employee up to a satisfactory level while 
at the same time not imposing excessively 
high wage rates upon the employer. 

For all these reasons, we recommend a 
reduction of a quarter of an hour only for 
this year. 


2. The Weekly Holiday 


At the present time, only primary runs 
call for a weekly holiday, so that only 60 
per cent of the drivers have this advantage. 
This is quite abnormal. Up to the present, 
the great obstacle to reform in this respect 
has been the difficulty of giving a sufficient 
number of hours of work per week other- 
wise to employees with the poorer runs. At 
our last meeting, the employer produced a 
scheme for an arrangement of the runs 
involving a quarter hour’s reduction in the 
daily working hours, and the simultaneous 
setting up of the weekly holiday. This 
table demonstrates the possibility of carry- 
ing out the reform without a reduction of 
weekly earnings amounting to more than 
$0.03 an hour except for the work normally 
devolving upon beginners. For this reason, 
we are unanimously agreed to grant to the 
latter, as from the coming into effect of 
the new regime, a special wage rate adjust- 
ment, in addition to the general increase 
which we recommend respectively. 

For all these reasons, we therefore have 
no hesitation in recommending the setting 
up of the weekly holiday. In order to give 
the employer the required time for the 
training of the additional employees and for 
the new arrangement of the work, we 
suggest that he be given until the Ist of 
June next at the latest to do this. 

The Brotherhood asked that an employee 
required to work on his weekly holiday be 
paid double time. This request seems to 
us to be excessive. It must not be for- 
gotten that this is a public service, and that, 


offsetting the advantages of stability which 
this type of work offers, the employees must 
put up with the disadvantages which the 
obligation to maintain the service under 
difficult or unforeseen circumstances may 
entail. We therefore believe that the bonus 
should, in this instance, be set at a suffi- 
ciently high level to deter the employer 
from withdrawing the day’s rest unneces- 
sarily without at the same time making the 
continuation at any cost of the service 
required by those using the lines unduly 
onerous. For this reason, we recommend 
the bonus now in force for these cases in 
Montreal—a quarter of the regular rate. 


3. A Third Week’s Vacation with Pay 
after 25 Years’ Service 


We are sorry to have to refuse this 
request, on the grounds that the vacations 
now granted—one week per year after one 
year’s service and two weeks per year after 
five years’ service—are in no way inferior 
to what is generally granted in similar 
concerns or to what is generally granted in 
the locality. 


4. An Extension of the Cuarantees 


of Work 


The problem which comes up in connec- 
tion with this point has proved extremely 
complicated and extraordinarily difficult to 
solve. At the present time, the employer 
guarantees only the primary runs, those 
which are the most stable and to which 
about 60 per cent of the drivers are assigned. 
There is no guarantee for the others. They 
are employed according to the need and 
paid in accordance with the time worked. 
The extras receive only an hour’s pay for 
each day on which they reported and did 
not obtain any work. 

The employer did not deny the desir- 
ability of giving employees whose seniority 
is not sufficient to permit them to have a 
primary run greater assurance of stability 
in weekly earnings. He even offered more 
complete guarantees of work than those 
requested by the Brotherhood, but he laid 
down as a condition of his offer a change 
in the method followed in choosing the runs 
and in the method of assigning work not 
booked in advance. 


The latter change is as follows. The 
work includes booked runs divided into 
primary, secondary and voluntary. None 


of these runs is allotted to an employee 
other than the one who chose it (signed 
for it) unless the latter is absent. In this 
these runs become the lot of the 
extras, with all the runs not booked in 
advance. This work is distributed among 
the extras in accordance with their respec- 


case, 
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tive seniority. If it happens that a booked 
run is cancelled or shortened, the employee 
to whom it was entrusted takes his place 
among the extras in accordance with his 
seniority, and it is only if his run was 
classed as a primary run that he is entitled 
to pay for the time lost in case, as an 
extra, he should not have obtained as much 
work as his run called for. Besides this, 
the guarantee does not stand for Sundays 
and holidays. 

The employer has offered to guarantee all 
runs, every day, but on condition that, in 
case a run should be cancelled or shortened 
for reasons of service, he may assign to the 
employee to whom it was entrusted any 
available work in the same work period 
without regard to the seniority of the 
employee or to that of the extras, so that 
only the work which has not been thus 
assigned will remain for the latter. In 
return, the extras would have a guarantee 
of at least 36 hours of work per week, 
instead of an hour a day as at present and 
three hours as called for in the Brother- 
hood’s request. 

The employer’s plan, in spite of its 
indisputable advantages, gave rise to such 
serious apprehension among the representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood that they did not 
hesitate to state that they would rather give 
up any extension of the guarantees of work 
than consent to a change in the system of 
distributing the work which would interfere 
with the privileges of seniority. 

Under these conditions, we recommend 
that a fair trial be made of the new 
system, at the same time as the reduction 
in working hours and the generalization of 
the weekly holiday are put into effect. If 
the Brotherhood is not satisfied with the 
experiment, a return will be made to the 
old system of guarantees and distribution 
of work in accordance with seniority, except 
in so far as the minimum assured to the 
extras 1s concerned, which shall be three 
hours and not one hour in accordance with 
the request made by the Brotherhood and 
agreed to by the employer. 

In the attached draft agreement, the 
guarantees of work clauses correspond to 
the present system, with the alterations 
indicated above and the changes entailed 
by the reduction of working hours, ete. 
At the end are found the new clauses 
which we suggest trying out under the con- 
ditions indicated above. 

While agreeing in suggesting this trial, 
Mr. Marius Bergeron does not agree with 
regard to the penalty imposed upon extras 
who fail to report every day. According to 
the text the guarantee would then be 
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reduced to six hours. He would like this 
penalty to be reduced by the number of 
hours’ work which this employee would 
have been able to do that day in spite 
of his failure to report at all the relief 
periods when he was supposed to do so. 

It is true that the penalty suggested 
exposes the employee to not receiving in 
two weeks’ time a higher remuneration than 
if he had not done these hours of work. 
It must not be forgotten. however, that if 
he does not have to invoke the guarantee 
he will have all the benefit of this work, 
and, if he must invoke the guarantee, his 
absence signifies that the Company has had 
to give a guarantee to another extra to 
replace him. Taking into account the 
nature of the concern, the proposed penalty 
does not seem excessive to the majority of 
the members of the Board. Moreover, this 
is the system which has been in force for 
a number of years in Montreal. 


5. Bonus for Work on Sundays 
and Holidays 


As this is a public service and as work 
on Sundays and holidays is, after all, 
distributed according to seniority, it seems 
to us that a bonus for this work should be 
an unnecessary complication, and that it 
would be better to decide, as was done for 
the compulsory reporting time, that this 
is one of the elements to be considered 
when fixing the wage rate, and to set it 
accordingly, while not losing sight of the 
other elements to be taken into account. 


6. Increase in Wage Rates 


The Brotherhood had asked for a general 
increase of $0.23 an hour as follows:— 


For the increased cost of living....$0.11 
For the reduction in hours of work. 0.06 
Hor the change of worki....04.22.. 0.06 


They are also asking for $0.05 more 
during the second year’s service—that is, 
for this category, a total increase of $0.28 
an hour. For the third year, they ask that 
the maximum rate should apply, which 
brings the increase called for in this case 
up to $0.33. 

Here are the findings of the Chairman 
of the Board and of the employer’s 
arbitrator on this question; the union 
arbitrator, Mr. Marius Bergeron, sets forth 
his views in his minority report. 

Change of work—During the last year 
the employer completed the substitution, 
which had already been begun, of buses 
for streetcars as the medium of urban 


transportation. The Brotherhood main- 
tains that the bus is harder to drive and 
requires more attention and more handling. 
The steering of the vehicle, instead of being 
delegated to the rails, requires the constant 
manipulation of. the steering-wheel. Besides 
this, on vehicles which are not provided 
with automatic gears, changing the gears 
and manipulating the clutch require a con- 
siderable effort at the stops, which are so 
frequent. The narrowness of the streets, 
the hilly ground, the snow and ice for more 
than a third of the year, etc., were also 
pointed out. 

While recognizing the difficulties of the 
work and the necessity for adequate 
remuneration, the Board has reached the 
conclusion that the request for an increase 
on this account should be refused, because 
the uniform and general practice in other 
cities where there are both streetcars and 
buses is to assign the same wage rate to 
the bus drivers and to the conductors of 
one-man cars. This had, moreover, been 
the case in Quebec since the partial intro- 
duction of buses about 1939. A higher 
rate for bus drivers had never been asked 
for before the removal of the streetcars. 
This seems to us to be a decisive argument 
for refusing this request. 

Reduction of Working Hours—Having 
requested an average reduction in working 
hours of half an hour per day, the Brother- 
hood asked for an increase in wage rates 
of $0.06 an hour in order to maintain the 
weekly earnings at the same level in spite 
of the reduction in hours of work. It goes 
without saying that, in recommending a 
reduction of only a quarter of an hour per 
day, this request would first of all have to 
be cut down by a half. Even thus reduced, 
however, it does not seem to us to be 
justified. 

Just because’ Quebec bus drivers had 
longer than average hours of work in the 
past, they cannot now, while obtaining a 
gradual reduction intended to bring them 
back to the average, ask for higher pay 
than that to which they would be entitled 
if they had always had the same hours of 
work. If the members of the Brotherhood 
could prove that their employer has taken 
advantage of their long hours of work to 
pay them a lower wage it might be different, 
but in the present case no such evidence 
has been presented. This is a group of 
employees which has been strongly organ- 
ized for a long time and has enjoyed 
complete union security for many years. 

Up to the present, in order to have 
higher than average weekly earnings, they 
have accepted longer than average hours. 
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The agreement signed in November, 1947, 
gave them average weekly earnings of 
$42.34 a week (48 hours at 882¢) when 
the national average for their occupation 
was $39.24 (45 hours at 87.6¢). The one 
signed in November, 1946, brought weekly 
earnings of about $37.50 (48 hours at 78.2¢) 
when the national average was $35.57 (46 
hours at 77¢). If they now want to reduce 
their hours of work to the average, they 
cannot for that reason ask for higher than 
average weekly earnings. This would be 
absolutely unfair, not only with regard to 
their employer, but also with regard to the 
other wage-earners of Quebec who are 
called upon to pay these wages in the form 
of transportation rates, and whose average 
earnings are, unfortunately, much lower 
than the national average ($34.92 as com- 
pared to $42.16 on November 1, 1948). 

The Increased Cost of LInving—From 
November, 1947, to November, 1948, the 
cost-of-living index rose from 143-6 to 
159:6—an increase of 11 per cent. This 
factor, applied to an hourly wage of $0.92, 
would amount to an increase of $0.10 an 
hour. If the calculation were based on the 
average rate for the group concerned, which 
is $0.88.2, there would be only a negligible 
fraction’s difference. 

Is this argument decisive? After close 
consideration and lengthy deliberation, we 
do not think so. In negotiating the last 
agreement, in November, 1947, in preparing 
an agreement which would bind them for 
one year, the parties were necessarily 
obliged to take into account not only the 
existing economic conditions, but also the 
movement of prices and the general 
economic tendency which was then strongly 
directed towards an increase, as indicated 
by the variation of the index. From 
November to December, 1947, it rose from 
143-6 to 146. If, as is proper, we take 
for granted that the two parties took the 
right view in their forecasts, must it not 
be presumed that they were counting on a 
continual increase like the one which had 
occurred the preceding year, and which had 
also caused the index to rise 16 points 
between November, 1946, and November, 
1947? 

Under these conditions, it seems to us 
that. it is not correct to consider the wage 
rates established in November, 1947, as set 
in terms of the cost-of-living index at that 
time. This was not an agreement with a 
sliding scale, but a steady agreement for a 
year. Should the rates not rather be con- 
sidered as set in terms of the average level 
expected for the year to come, which did 
in fact amount to 151-6 in April, 1948? 
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We believe that the employer was right 
to a certain extent in maintaining as he 
did that the wage increases granted by him 
in 1946 and in 1947 exceeded, at the time 
they were respectively granted, the increase 
in the cost of living shown by the index 
and took into account the future increase 
which was to be expected in view of the 
economic tendencies. 

We therefore conclude that it is not 
right, in the circumstances of the case 
under consideration, to consider the wage 
rates agreed upon in November, 1947, as 
set in terms of the price and wage level 
at that date, but that they should rather 
be considered as set in terms of the average 
conditions anticipated for the duration of 
the agreement, that is in terms of the 151-6 
index instead of the 143-6 index. 

It is quite clear at the present time, as 
it was last November, that the general 
economic tendency is no longer directed 
towards a rapid increase, but, on the con- 
trary, towards stabilization, if not regres- 
sion. Consequently, the objective consider- 
ation of the cost-of-living index factor 
alone would lead to an increase of only 
$0.05 an hour (that is for the rise from 
151-6 to 159-6). This result is only 
different by one cent from the Company’s 
offer, which is for $0.04. 

Other factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration. These other factors are, 
in the first place, the wage rates paid in 
other comparable concerns. No satisfactory 
point of comparison can be found in our 
Province, but elsewhere it can be seen 
that the most generally prevalent rate for 
cities of comparable size is $1 an hour. 
This is the rate in force in Winnipeg, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa, by virtue of 
a recent agreement. In these cities, it is 
true, the difference between the initial rate 
and the maximum rate is much less than 
in Quebec. In return, it must be noted 
that the average earnings of other workers 
at Quebec is appreciably lower than in 
these other cities. This divergence is, to a 
large extent, justified. 

It is also because of this local condition 
that we do not feel able to recommend the 
$0.10 an hour increase which would be 
required to bring the average hourly earn- 
ings of the Quebec bus drivers up to the 
average level of the earnings of urban trans- 
port service workers (97.7¢ an hour on 
November 1, 1948). We are obliged to 
note, to our regret, that the difference 
between the average earnings of workers in 
Quebec and the national average has been 
increasing since 1947. On November 1, 
1947, this difference was $5.09 a week. On 
November 1, 1948, it had risen to $7.24. 
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If this were an industry serving the 
national market, or an export market, 
strong arguments could be found for main- 
taining that local conditions are no reason 
for paying lower wages than those generally 
paid in this industry, all other things being 
equal. Here, however, we are in the 
presence of a public service serving the 
locality, whose employees are, in the last 
analysis, paid by the local workers. It 
seems to us that the latter are entitled to 
demand that their economic condition be 
taken into consideration when setting wage 
rates which cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
have repercussions on the structure of the 
transportation rates. 

For these reasons, the majority of the 
members of the Board recommend a general 
increase of $0.08 an hour, bringing the 
hourly wage for drivers up to $1. Although 
in fixing this amount we have eliminated 
any consideration of compensation for the 
reduction in hours of work and the weekly 
holiday, it seems quite satisfactory to us 
to note that the suggested increase, based 
on objective comparisons, is exactly equal 
to the $0.03 an hour compensation required 
in addition to the $0.05 an hour required by 
reason of the increased cost of living in 
accordance with the method of calculation 
set forth above. 

In addition to this general increase, we 
are of the opinion that a special increase 
should be granted to beginners so as to 
bring the rate for the first year up to $0.75 
an hour. The necessity of this special in- 
crease has been admitted by the employer’s 
representatives. It will constitute a first 
step in the reduction of the considerable 
difference between the initial wage and the 
maximum wage for drivers. 

We must point out that, when comparing 
the national average for urban transport 
workers with the average for the Quebec 
drivers’ group, we did not forget that the 
national average included, workers other 
than drivers. However, an examination of 
the wage rates paid elsewhere to these other 
workers showed us that they did not differ 
appreciably from those paid to the drivers, 
so that the national average corresponds 
fairly accurately to theirs. 


7. Retroactivity 


In view of the reasons for our decision, 
we are of the opinion that the increase 
suggested should be made retroactive to the 
date of renewal of the agreement, that is 
the Ist of November, 1948. However, the 
special adjustment granted beginners should 
not come into effect until the reduction in 
hours of work and the generalization of 
the weekly holiday come into force. 


Moreover, because of the preliminary 
work required, we recommend that the 
reduction in hours of work and the weekly 
holiday should come into effect only at the 
time of the second signing for runs following 
the date of the present report, which 
signing should take place before thé Ist of 
June next. Also beginning on this same 
date the new system for guarantees of work 
would be tried out. 

We wish to thank the parties for their 
co-operation. 

(Sgd.) Louis Pumuipre Piceron, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Gérarp Lacrorx, 
Arbitrator. 
Quebec, March 24, 1949. 


Minority Report 
1. Wages 


I am sorry that I am unable to share 
my colleagues’ point of view concerning 
the question of the wage increase, and also 
that I was unable to discuss with the 
Chairman of the present Board the reasons 
put forward by him for granting a general 
increase of § cents an hour. 

According to the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1949 (English edition), the 
average hourly earnings of local transport 
employees were 87-6 cents on November 1, 
1947, and 97-7 cents on November 1, 1948; 
according to the Lasour Gazerre for July, 
1948, the hourly earnings were 92-4 cents 
on April 1, 1948. 

According to the Lasour Gazprre for 
February, 1949 (English edition), the cost- 
of-living index was 143-6 on November 1 
1947, and 159-6 on November 1, 1948. 

N.B. In preparing its evidence with 
regard to the cost of living, the 
Brotherhood took the year 1939 as 
a basis. 

The Arbitration Board refused to 
allow it to refer to 1939 because 
the Quebec Railway Company was 
then operating mainly streetcars, 
whereas since the autumn of 1948 
it has been operating only buses. 
Thus I do not understand how my 
colleagues can go back in their 
arguments to November 1, 1947, 
when the Company’s operations 
were carried out on the same basis 
as in 19389. 


) 


According to the collective agreements 
filed for the cities of London, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Hamilton and Montreal (the 
question of wages for the City of Montreal 
has now been submitted to arbitration), 
transport employees reach the maximum 
hourly rate in a period of time generally 
extending from 12 to 18 months. 
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In the case of employees of the Quebec 
Railway Company, the average hourly 
earnings of the said employees were 84-75 
cents an hour for the pay period from 
October 28, 1948, to November 24, 1948; 

on November 1, 1947, the parties nego- 
tiated an increase of 10 cents an hour, 
which represented the increase in the 
national average for the period from 
November 1, 1946, to November 1, 1947; 


no reason was adduced before the present 
Board to the effect that the average hourly 
rate should not be increased in the same 
proportion as the national average, which, 
from November 1, 1947, to November 1, 
1948, also rose 10 cents; 

the majority decision mentions that the 
parties signed an increase of 10 cents an. 
hour on November 1, 1947, and that they 
took the future rise in the cost of living 
into consideration. 

Personally, I cannot agree with this 
claim. However, I believe that if this 
principle is accepted for the cost of living, 
it must also be applied to the tendency 
of the wages of local transport employees. 

The establishment of the six- (6-) day 
week will chiefly affect the earnings of new 
employees. And the Company’s represent- 
atives mentioned, with good reason, I 
believe, that the wage increase for the latter 
should be much greater. 

According to the table provided by the 
Company, there are at present only three 
employees who are in their 3rd year of 
service with the Company. The time is 
therefore most favourable for reducing the 
three-year period which an employee must 
work before reaching his maximum wage. 
If this period were reduced by one year, 
a 2-year period would still be much greater 
than the period in force for the agree- 
ments we have been able to examine. 

For these reasons, I would recommend an 
increase in wages divided as follows:— 


(a) an increase of 10 cents an hour by 
reason of the increased cost of living; 

(b) an increase of 3 cents an hour by 
reason of the establishment of the 
6-hour day, which affects more than 
half the employees, and by reason of 
the 15-minute reduction of the 
normal working day; 

(c) an increase of 4 cents an hour to 
make allowance for the tendency of 
the average hourly earnings in the 
local transport industry; 

(d) a bonus of 8 cents an hour due to 
the particularly difficult conditions in 
the City of Quebec; 

(e) the elimination of the first year. 
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Consequently, I would recommend the 
following wages :— 


Cents 

an hour 

ASG RVIO AT re rere noha erotee tee onic crete $0.92 
DINCEVC EIEN nen cis ws ister eet y one 1.02 
Subsequently warriors cel. 112 


2. Guarantee to Extras 


The majority decision decrees that an 
extra who fails to report on time at the 
relief hours at which he is supposed to 
report shall have his guarantee for the 
twelve- (12-) day period reduced by six 


Recent Decisions of 


(6) hours, even if the employee has, never- 
theless, worked for a few hours during 


that day. , : 
I believe that the guarantee in this case 


should be reduced by six (6) hours only in 
case the employee should not work at all. 
If he succeeds in working, his guarantee 
should be reduced by the difference which 
may exist between his guarantee of six (6) 
hours and, the hours he actually works. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Martus Brrcrron, 
Union Arbitrator. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on January 11, 1949. 


Case No. 577 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with respect to assessment of discipline 
against an assistant conductor. 


Statement of Facts: The assistant con- 
ductor in the case was regularly assigned as 
a breakman on freight trains, but in the in- 
stance under review he was called on short 
notice, as assistant conductor, on a passenger 
train. En route, the conductor received “run 
late” orders which changed ‘the time schedule 
of the train. These orders were not communi- 
cated to the assistant conductor, nor did 
the latter make any enquiries about orders 
received by the conductor, although “certain 
other matters” were discussed by the con- 
ductor and the assistant. The “run late” 
order was not obeyed and, as a result, the 
train collided head-on with a light engine, 
running as an extra. Following an in- 
vestigation, the assistant conductor was 
discharged “for responsibility head 
collision... .” 

The employees contended that “in no 
case have assistant conductors been used to 
assist conductors in the operation of their 
trains.” They held that conductors, partic- 
ularly those in the Atlantic Region, were 
under the impression that the only respon- 
sibility of assistant conductors was that of 
handling transportation (ticket collectors) 
and looking after the training and detraining 
of passengers, etc. These duties, it was 
asserted, the evidence in the case showed 
the assistant conductor was performing 
efficiently at the time of the accident. The 
employees contended that the assistant 
conductor was wrongfully discharged and 
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that he should be reinstated in his former 
position and compensated for lost time. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in their “statement of facts” in the case 
reviewed the findings of the investigation 
into the accident, which inter alia dis- 
charged all members of the train crew, 
including the conductor and _ assistant 
conductor. 

The Company contended that if there 
was any doubt on the part of conductors, 
while acting as assistant conductors, that 
their only responsibility on passenger trains 
was that of handling transportation, etc., 
they should have enquired of their super- 
visory officer, or their representatives. 
“Certainly there was no misunderstanding 
on the part of the Company’s officers of 
the Atlantic Region.” It was claimed that 
“the classification of assistant conductor or 
ticket collector was negotiated into the 
wage schedule covering conductors . . . effec- 
tive June 1, 1929. It was held that the 
assistant conductor in this case “was a 
member of the train crew ... and not 
having been specifically relieved of his 
responsibility as such, he definitely partici- 
pates in responsibility with other members 
of the crew... .” He “failed to perform 
properly all of the duties devolving upon 
the position of assistant conductor .. . his 
discharge as discipline assessed for his 
failure . . . was warranted.” 

The parties to the dispute presented 
further oral evidence to the Board. 

The Board in its decision held that the 
assistant conductor must be held respon- 
sible with other members of the crew, but 
under the particular local circumstances 
affecting him in this case, the discipline 
should be modified to the extent of rein- 
statement to the service without pay for 
time lost. 


Case No. 578 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The controversy centred on the claims of 
three locomotive engineers “for a new day 
or trip for turning equipment . .. and 
placing it on a steam track after arrival 
abs Be 


Jownt Statement of Facts: A bulletin 
issued by a Superintendent of the Company 
required crews of two specified trains, after 
detraining passengers, to turn their equip- 
ment and yard their trains on steam track 
before going off duty. The regularly 
assigned engineers of the trains specified 
presented “claims for a new day or trip for 
turning equipment and placing it on steam 
track.” 

These claims were declined and payment 
was made for the time occupied in turning 
the equipment and placing it on the steam 
track as set forth in Clause 4 of the current 
schedule for locomotive engineers, the 
relevant clause of which reads:— 


“Engineers in passenger service will be 


paid on the minute basis for switching at . 


terminals and turn-around points, except as 
otherwise provided for... each three 
minutes to count as one mile.” 

The employees contended that the 
switching of equipment was yard work and 
should be taken care of by the yard crew 
on duty. 

The Company held that the agreed 
interpretation of the relevant clause of the 
Schedule indicated that it was permissible 
to use engineers in passenger service to 
perform switching at final terminal to be 
paid for as provided in Clause 4 of the 
Schedule. Thus, the duties in dispute were 
part of the regular assignment of the 
engineers, and the rules and agreed inter- 
pretations did not justify the claims. 

Both sides in the controversy presented 
additional oral evidence before the Board. 

The Board held that the “definition of 
separate runs” in the Engineers’ and Fire- 
men’s schedule entitled the employees con- 
cerned to a separate day for the service 
performed in the instance under review. 
The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 579 concerning the Great 
Northern Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute arose in 
respect to the claims of three brakemen in 
the amount of 100 miles at local way 
freight rate, “account runaround and not 
sent out in turn at Vancouver, October 5, 
1943, and for each succeeding trip out of 
Vancouver subsequent to that date, and for 
all other brakemen similarly situated.” 


Joint Statement of Facts: Details of the 
claimants’ assignments to duties, together 
with quotations from the trainmaster’s 
bulletin governing such assignments were 
presented in the “joint statement of facts.” 
The claims were based on alleged violations 
of a Trainmen’s Rule which became effec- 
tive on February 1, 1941, and which read 
as follows:— 

“Trainmen not sent out in their turn, or 
who are runaround at terminals, will be 
paid 100 miles for each runaround. This 
not to apply after crews are on duty or 
under pay.” 


Position of Employees: The employees 
held that the following rule of the current 
trainmen’s schedule supported their claim :-— 

“All bulletins will specify the time and 
date of closing, whether vacancies thereon 
are temporary or permanent, terminals of 
runs bulletined, layover or relief point, 
nature of service, and days upon which 
service is to be performed. Bids from 
employees must be in the hands of the 
proper officer by the specified time and 
date of closing. No bids may be with- 
drawn after specified time and date of 
closing of bulletin. . . .” 

In accordance with the above ruling a 
bulletin was issued showing in detail the 
proper assignments of the claimants. It 
was asserted that this bulletin was not 
adhered to by the Company and that 
employees were therefore, “entitled to 100 
miles each day under the provisions of the 
current schedule Rule quoted in the “Joint 
Statement of Facts.” 


Position of Carrier: The argument of the 
carrier took issue in the first place with 
the clause in the statement of claim, 
namely: “and for all other brakemen 
similarly situated,” by quoting a Trainmen’s 
Rule as follows:— 

“Claims regarding improper payment 
under the provisions of this schedule must 
be filed ... . within 30 days of the date pay- 
ment is made to the employee for such 
service period. Retroactive claims in excess 
of that period will not be considered.” The 
carrier asserted that no claims had been 
filed by the employees, other than some ten 
specified dates in October, 1943, and, con- 
sequently protested the inclusion of “all 
other brakemen similarly situated” in the 
statement of claim. 

Concerning the claims “actually filed with 
the carrier” it was asserted, that “one of 
the principal rules governing the interpre- 
tation of agreements or schedules is to 
ascertain the intent and purpose of the 
parties, who made the agreement or 
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schedule.” Accordingly, the carrier pre- 
sented lengthy and technical argument as 
to the interpretation of the rules, time- 
tables and schedules relevant to the case 
under review. 

In conclusion, the carrier submitted that 
“no brakeman in the facts here disclosed 
was deprived of any work. The incident 
was trivial and simply involves a reversal 
of calling time of crews assigned to two 
entirely separate trains with different 
distant terminals and the procedure dis- 
closes no plan or purpose to violate the 
agreement.” 

Representatives of the parties to the 
dispute appeared before the Board and 
presented additional oral evidence in 
support of their respective contentions. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
claim of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 580 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, with 
respect to a claim of a conductor for time 
held out of service. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebee and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


WINNIPEG, MAN. CHRISTIE, BROWN AND 
Company LIMitep AND Unrrep BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WorKERS, Loca 
476. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 7, 
1948, to October 16, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall “be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by either 
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Joint Statement of Fact: The conductor 
was arrested and held in custody for two 
days, charged with being in possession of 
smuggled American cigarettes. He was then 
released on bail and after several remands, 
his case finally came to trial some ten 
months after his arrest, when the charge 
against him was dismissed. Four days later 
he “reported for duty” ~ and “allowed to 
resume duty.” 

The employee requested that he be paid 
“for time held out of service, under Rule 30 
of the Agreement” between the Railway and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Company contended that it was 
justified in holding the conductor out of 
service until his case had been decided by 
the Courts. The railway claimed that Rule 
30 was not applicable to the case and 
quoted former decisions of the Board in 
support of their contention. 

Both parties to the dispute appeared 


before the Board and _ presented oral 
evidence in support of their respective 
contentions. 
The Board denied the claim of the 
employee. 


Longer vacations with pay to produc- 
tion workers are provided in an 
Increasing number of agreements in 
certain industries. The granting of 2 
weeks’ vacation to employees with at 
least 1 to 5 years’ service is fairly 
common. Provision for a third week to 
employ ees with 20 to 25 years’ seniority 
is included in six of the agreements 


summarized in the following article. A 


third week of vacation is granted to 
employees with 15 years’ service in the 
agreement between St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals Limited and The Alloys and 
Metals Workers’ Union, which also 
grants 4 weeks’ vacation with pay to 
employees with 25 years of the company 
service credit. (See also L.G., April, 
1949, pp. 445-450.) 


et 





the company or the union because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Check- 
off: the company agrees to deduct union dues 
from the pay of employees, who so authorize, 
during the term of the agreement and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: for production staff, 45 per 
week; for shipping floor staff, 40 per week: 
for engineers, 48 per week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid production staff 
workers for work in excess of 9 hours per 
day or 45 hours per week, shipping floor staff 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 
hours per week and engineers for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per 
week. On 8 specified holidays employees who 
work the day immediately preceding and 
following the holiday will be paid a full day’s 
pay if the holiday falls on a normal work day. 
A relief period of 15 minutes will be allowed 
all employees during the morning and after- 
noon. Vacation with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company, provided, that they have 
not been away from work more than 5 weeks 
in the previous 12 months; 2 weeks to 
employees with 3 or more years’ continuous 
service with the company. 





Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
males—machine captain, ovenman $1.02: 
assemblyman 97 cents; assistant mixers 92 
cents to $1.02; mechanics $1 to $1.17; 


mechanic’s helper 72 to 99 cents; engineer 
watchmen 90 and 95 cents; general 72 to 92 
cents; shippers $43.80 per week; assistant 
shippers $28.80 to $38 per week; deliveryman 
$42.80 per week; starting and step-up rates 
for males 72 cents increased to 75 cents after 
one month, to 78 cents after 2 months and 
to 82 cents after 4 months with additional 
raises based on merit; for females and boys 
(under 18 years) 55 cents increased to 57 
cents after one month, to 59 cents after 2 
months and to 63 cents after 4 months with 
additional raises on merit; agency and 
shipping branch $28.80 per week, increased to 
$30 per week after one month, to $31.20 after 
2 months and to $33.40 after 4 months with 
additional raises based on merit. <A night 
shift premium of 5 cents per hour shall be 
paid to employees starting work between 
4 pm. and 4 am. Any employee in the 
bakery above the general help classification, 
who is required to act as a temporary 
assistant foreman, will be paid his own rate 
for the first 2 weeks, after that period while 
working as a temporary assistant foreman, he 
will be paid 10 cents per hour above his own 
rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Animal Foods 


NortH Sypney, N.S—Leronarp Broruers 
Division oF NATIONAL SEA Propucts 
LimMirEp AND CANADIAN FisH HANDLERS’ 
UnIon, Loca 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 19, 
1948, to October 18, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for their 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct from the pay of employees, who so 
authorize, initiation fees and union dues and 
to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular daily hours and for all 
work on Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 
Four additional holidays are paid holidays 
for employees who work the days imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year of completed service with the 


company, 2 weeks to employees with 3 years’ 
service (a minimum of 288 days shall be 
worked in the year prior to the vacation 
period). One-half day’s vacation to 
employees with one but less than 3 years’ 
service, and one full day’s vacation to 
employees with over 3 years’ service will be 
allowed for each 20 days of actual work. In 
no case, however, shall a vacation exceed 6 
or 12 days as the case may be. 


Hourly wage rates effective during the life 
of the agreement: cutters, skinners and 
splitters (while actually performing these 
duties) 77 cents; smokers, boilermen, fish 
handlers, general labour and basic 74 cents, 
boxmakers and carpenters 72 cents to 79 
cents, boys (under 16 years) 56 cents, 
females 54 cents, watchmen $35 per week. 
In addition a special wage rate of 3 cents 
per hour above the basic rate for charge or 
leading hands, weighers and cullers while 
actually performing these duties, and for 
freezermen while they are actually working 
in the cold storage rooms. 

Uniforms worn by female employees shall be 
supplied_and laundered once a week by com- 
pany. Knives and stones for all cutters and 
skinners shall be supplied by the company. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the continuance of 
the present joint contributory voluntary | 
insurance plan. 


Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q—R.C.A. Victor CoMPpANy 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELEctTRICAL RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 531. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1948, to November 6, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless 60 days’ 
notice is given by either party. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, March, 1948, p 188 with the 
following changes—Check-off: the company 
agrees to check-off union dues and initiation 
fees for all employees included in the 
bargaining unit. Such deductions shall con- 
tinue during the term of the agreement as a 
condition of employment. Formerly the 
check-off of union dues and initiation fees 
was by voluntary authorization. Vacation 
with pay has been changed so that 3 weeks 
is now granted employees with 20 years’ 
seniority, instead of after 25 years as 
formerly. 

TTourly wage rates, effective November 7, 
1948, range from 77 cents for bracket “A” 
to $1.52 for bracket “S”. These starting 
rates are increased automatically by 5 cents 
per hour after 2, 4 and 6 months respectively. 
Provision is also made for a further increase 
of 5 cents per hour in each bracket (except 
“TD”, “EH” and “EF” where the total increases 
over the starting rates are 10, 12 and 16 cents 
respectively) for day work operations only, 
based on merit. Thus the hourly day work 
maximum range is from 97 cents in bracket 
“A” to $1.72 in bracket “8”. 


BraunaArnors, P.Q—StT. LAWRENCE ALLOYS 
AND Metats LIMITED AND ALLOYS AND 
MetAL .WorKErS’ UNION, LocaL 22613 
(A.F. or L.). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 
1948, to October 8, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
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recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. The company and the union agree 
that there shall be no _ discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees, who so authorize, for the term of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day or shift, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime at time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours and 
for all work on 83 specified holidays. Six 
additional holidays are paid holidays for 
employees who work their regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday provided holiday falls on a regularly 
scheduled work day. Vacation with pay: 
one week to employees with one year and 
less than 2 years of company service credit, 
2 weeks to employees with 2 years of service 
credit, 3 weeks to employees with 15 years of 
service credit and 4 weeks to employees with 
25 years of service credit. An employee with 
less than one year of service credit receives 
one-half day for each month of completed 
service with the company with pay equal to 
2 per cent of total earnings or his regular 
rate, whichever is higher. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
locomotive crane operator $1.45, electricians 
$1.13 to $1.83, machinists $1.23 to $1.33, 
mechanics $1.13 to $1.28, carpenters $1.18 to 
$1.27, bricklayers $1.20 to $1.25, pipe fitters 
$1.18 to $1.24, fireman, craneman $1.20; 
blacksmiths $1.13 to $1.18, locomotive crate 
fireman or oiler $1.10, oiler $1.13, truck 
driver $1.05, labourers $1 to $1.05. Starting 
rate for new employees shall be 7 cents per 
hour lower than the scheduled rates. Where 
aptitude is shown, employee may be upgraded 
during the trial period but after accumulat- 
ing three months of service, all employees 
will be paid according to the scheduled rates. 
Off shift bonus of 5 cents per hour for work 
on first night shift and 7 cents per hour for 
work on second night shift. The first night 
shift includes all shifts starting between 3 
and 5 p.m. inclusive, while the second night 
shift includes all shifts starting between 
10 p.m. and 1l-a.m. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto (LEASIDE) , ONT.—CANADA WIRE AND 
CABLE CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED 
ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE 
Workers or AMERICA, Locan 521 
(Formerty Locat 514). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
25, 1948, to November 24, 1949, with provi- 
sion for entering into negotiations for its 
renewal, This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., April, 1947, 
p 542) with the following changes—Hours of 
work: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week for day shift now as for other shifts 
(day shift changed from 44 hours to 40 hours 
per week in agreement effective November 24, 
1947). Paid holidays were also increased 
from 3 to 8 then. Vacation with pay provi- 
sions were also changed to 3 weeks for 
employees with 25 years’ continuous service 
with the company and a vacation allowance 
of 2 per cent of employees’ earnings to 
employees with 3 ‘months’ service but less 
than one year. 
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Hourly wage rates have been increased by 
12 cents and 11 cents during 1947 and 1948 
respectively so that the starting rate for 
males is 903 cents, increased to 93 cents after 
2 pay periods, to 97 cents after 2 months and 
to $1 after 3 months; for females the start- 
ing rate is 78 cents, increased to 803 cents 
after 2 pay periods and to 824 cents after 
3 months (female rate ranges will apply to 
youths 16-18 years of age, except appren- 
tices); rates for certain classes (excluding 
supervisors) now are as follows: accessories 
924 cents to $1.23; braiding, male 903 cents 
to $1.343, female 79 to 954 cents; cleaning, 
male 904 cents to $1.07, female 78 to 893 
cents; cord, male 904 cents to $1.19, female 
80 to 944 cents; drawing, male 90% cents to 
$1.274, female 79 to 944 cents; enamel, male 
924 cents to $1.293, female 80 to 94% cents; 
fine wire stores, male 924 cents to $1.12, 
female 79 to 903 cents; magnet, male 903 
cents to $1.21, female 80 to 94% cents; 
plastics 923 cents to $1.18; rubber covered, 
male 904 cents to $1.25, female 79 to 943 
cents; salvage 924 cents to $1.08; shaped 
wire 924 cents to $1.234; shipping 924 cents 
to $1.21; spools, male 924 cents to $1.12, 
female 79 to 924 cents; stranding, male 904 
cents to $1.294, female 78 to 964 cents; test 
laboratory, male 924 cents to $1.254, female 
824 to 944 cents; carpenters $1.16 to $1.35; 
electricians (first and second class) $1.10 to 
$1.47, electrician’s helper 964 cents to $1.104; 
machinists $1.13 to $1.48; millwrights (first 
and second class) $1.01 to $1.35. Night shift 
premium has been increased from 5 to 7 cents 
per hour for work on No. 1 shift. Premium’ 
for work on No. 3 shift remains at 5 cents 
per hour. 


Toronto, OnTt.—THE TRANE COMPANY OF 
CaNADA LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AmemrIcA, LocAL 512. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
8, 1948, to July 24, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
There will be no discrimination, intimidation, 
restraint or coercion because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Compulsory 
check-off: the company will deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of all employees who 
shall, as a condition of employment, sign a 
dues deduction authorization card; the com- 
pany also will deduct an initiation fee from 
employees joining the union and remit all 
dues and fees to the union. 

Hours of work: 8% per day Monday 
through Friday, a 43%-hour week. Overtime 
at time and one-half for all work in excess 
of the regular hours and for all work on 
Saturdays; double time for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays which are paid 
holidays. Vacation with pay: all employees, 
except those designated for maintenance or 
other special purposes, will be required to 
take a 2 weeks’ vacation when the factory 
will be closed. Vacation pay will be granted 
according to length of service, 2 per cent of 
earnings to employees with less than one 
year, one week to employees with one year’s 
service, 2 weeks to employees with 3 years’ 
service and 3 weeks to employees with 20 
years’ service. Rest periods of 10 minutes 
during each half shift shall be granted 
workers on both day and night shifts. 


Hourly wage rates effective July 24, 1948, 
follow: electric are welder $1.04 with 5 cent 
increases after 3, 6 and 9 months to $1.19 
and an additional 5 cents for merit to $1.24; 
power brake operator, punch press operator 
(set up and operate) 99 cents with corre- 
sponding increases to $1.14 after 9 months 
and to $1.19 for merit; punch press (operate 
and minor set up), power shears, power 
rolls, spot welders, miscellaneous production 
workers in sheet metal department, assem- 
blers, spray painters, testers, power trucker, 
brazers, drills 94 cents with increases to 
$1.09 after 9 months and to $1.14 for merit; 
craters, packers, shippers, receivers, stores, 
hand truckers, fin stringers 89 cents with 
increases to $1.04 after 9 months and to 
$1.09 for merit. Miscellaneous unskilled help 
89 cents with increases to 99 cents after 6 
months; the following rates are all on merit 
—toolmaker or diemaker $1.34 to $1.54; 
machine operator (toolroom) $1.14 to $1.34; 
improver (toolroom) 94 cents to $114; 
mechanical maintenance, electrical mainten- 
ance (grade 2) $1.09 to $1.24. Lead hands 
are paid 5 cents per hour more than the 
highest paid workers under them. A night 
shift bonus of 7 cents per hour shall be paid 
to all factory employees for night shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a labour-manage- 
ment committee. 


TorRoNTO, ONT.—AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC Cor- 
PORATION LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WorkKErS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
4, 1948, to November 4, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless notice of 
termination should be given by either party. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct initiation fee and monthly union dues 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to remit same to the union during the 
term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: 82% per day Monday 
through Friday, a 433-hour week for all 
shifts. Overtime at time and one-half will 
be paid for time worked in excess of 8? hours 
per day and for all work on Sundays. How- 
ever employees will be limited to 12 hours’ 
work in any one shift. On 8 specified holi- 
days permanent employees will receive their 
regular wages if they work their regularly 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday, provided the holiday 
falls on a normal work day. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, 2 weeks to employees with 5 or 
more years’ service and 3 weeks to employees 
with 21 years’ service; employees with 3 
months’ service but less than one year will 
be paid on a pro rata basis. Rest periods of 
10 minutes during each half shift will be 
allowed, also a clean-up period of 5 minutes 
at the end of day and night shifts. 


Hourly wage rates, including an increase of 


7 cents per hour, effective November 4, 1948° 


(to which 3 cents per hour will be added 
May 4, 1949)—metal spinner, arc welder 97 
cents to $1.28; assembler, sheet metal worker, 
production machinist 85 cents to $1.28; coil 
winders 85 to 93 cents; acetylene welder, 
plater finisher 85 cents to $1.18; spot 
welder, punch press operator 85 cents to 


$1.08; die setter $1.08 to $1.23; press shear 
operator, shipper and receiver, moulders 85 
cents to $1.13; painter, buffer and polisher 
91 cents to $1.23; labourer, sweeper, trucker 
91 cents to 98 cents; die maker $1.38 to $1.58; 
factory clerk 79 to 91 cents; tool maker $1.33 
to $1.53; maintenance electrician 97 cents to 
$1.38; maintenance carpenter 97 cents to 
$1,380; maintenance painter $1.08 to $1.18; 
machine repair man $1.18 to $1.48; general 
maintenance $1.08 to $1.28; minimum start- 
ing rate—for inexperienced males 91 to 93 
cents, for inexperienced females and boys 
(under 18 years) 79 cents increased to 83 
cents after 6 weeks and to 85 cents after 
12 weeks. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


ToRONTO AND BRANTFORD, ONT —MASSEY- 
Harris ComMPpANy LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Unirep Avrto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locats 439 AND 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1948, to September 15, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice, 
except that the question of wages may be 
opened once again during the life of the 
contract on or after February 15, 1949. 
Union security: all employees who are or 
who may become union members must remain 
dues paying members of the union during the 
life of the agreement. All new employees 
after 60 days’ employment shall become and 
remain dues paying members of the union 
for the life of the agreement as a condition 
of employment. Check-off: the company will, 
during the term of the agreement, upon 
authority of union members, deduct union 
dues monthly from their pay, also any assess- 
ment authorized by the union and in the case 
of new members the initiation fee and remit 
same to the union. The union agrees that 
“at the company’s option” union security and 
check-off may be suspended if at any time 
any clauses of the agreement are violated. 


Hours of work: the regular work week 
shall be 9 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. In the case of the 
departments in the Toronto plant working 
three 8-hour shifts, the normal week will be 
8 hours per day, 6 days per week for the 
period from September 6, 1948, until May 14, 
1949. From the latter date until Labour 
Day such departments will work a 5-day 
week. A paid 20-minute lunch period will 
be allowed all employees on shift work. 
Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
for work in excess of the regular working 
day or the standard calendar week; in the 
case of the special shift hours or in excess 
of the 45 hours in the calendar week will 
also be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half. All work performed on Sundays 
(except as part of the regular work week) 
or 8 specified holidays will be paid for at 
time and one-half. All employees with 6 
months’ service who work their regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday will be reimbursed for wages lost 
by reason of the plant being closed on any 
of the 8 specified holidays. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with one year’s 
seniority, 2 weeks to employees with 5 years’ 
seniority and 3 weeks to employees with 25 
years’ seniority. Employees with 3 months 
but less than one year of seniority shall be 
entitled to pro rata holiday pay on the basis 
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of 2 per cent of their earnings up to May 31. 
Rest and wash-up periods: a 10-minute rest 
period will be allowed each half shift and 5 
minutes for washing and putting away tools 
will be allowed at the end of each half shift. 

Hourly wage rates: scale of wages pres- 
ently being paid and authorized by the 
Regional War Labour Board on July 24, 1946, 
plus an additional 21 cents per hour, shall 
be maintained for the duration of the agree- 
ment with certain exceptions; the minimum 
starting rates for day workers shall be 91 
cents, increased to 93 cents after 30 days and 
to 96 cents after 90 days; foundry labour 
shall start at 96 cents with no automatic 
increases. These rates include the 31 cent 
increase given since July 1, 1946. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a labour-manage- 
ment committee. The company also will 
undertake to provide the employees with a 
group life insurance, sickness, hospitalization 
and accident insurance plan. 


St. CATHARINES, ONT.—ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 4152. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
13, 1948, to December 12, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless either party 
to the agreement gives notice of termination 
at least 60 days before the expiry date. 
Union security and check-off: the company 
will deduct union dues monthly from the pay 
of all employees covered by the agreement 
during its term and remit same to the union: 
new employees shall become union members 
within 30 days and will then be subject to 
deductions for initiation fee and union dues. 


Hours of work: 9 per day, 5 days per week. 
If 3 shifts become necessary, then 8 hours 
per shift 6 days a week will be worked until 
the company can conveniently return to 
normal work week. Overtime at time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess 
of. normal daily hours of work or 45 hours 
per week and for all work* on Sundays. 
Employees will be paid straight basic hourly 
rates on 8 specified holidays which occur in 
the standard work week and on which they 
would otherwise have worked. Rest periods: 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift and a 
5-minute wash-up period shall be continued 
during the life of the agreement as long as 
the standard work week remains unchanged. 
Vacation pay to employees who have com- 
pleted 12 months’ continuous service shall be 
2 per cent of annual earnings to employees 
with one year’s continuous service, 23 per 
cent to employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service, 3 per cent after 3 years, 33 per cent 
after 4 years, 4 per cent after 5 years and 
6 per cent after 20 years’ continuous service. 
In the event that the company elects to shut 
down the plant for the purpose of observing 
vacations, all employees with 3 months’ 
service but less than one year will receive 
2 per cent of total earnings while with com- 
pany up to July 1 and will take their 
vacation at the specified time. 


Hourly wage rates, effective from date of 
agreement, for certain classes, excluding 
supervisors and learners: pattern shop 774 
cents to $1.37; machine shop 95 cents to 
$1.27; press room 95 cents to $1.17; motors 
95 cents to $1.244: transformer 774 cents 
to $1.143; stores 95 cents to $1 12: inspection 
95 cents to $1.294; toolroom 95 cents to 
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$1.443; welding 95 cents to $1.244; packing 
and crating 95 cents to $1.143; cleaners 77% 
to 834 cents; maintenance 95 cents to $1.243; 
general labour 95 to 97 cents; females, 
various departments 773 to 94 cents. 

Off shift premium of 63 per cent shall be 
paid employees on a regularly scheduled shift 
commencing after 2 p.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


2 
1 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


ONT.—-CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
(Winpsork WoRKS) AND THE 
UniTrep AvTO- 
AGRICULTURAL 
AMERICA, 


WHINpSOoR, 
LIMITED 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS’ OF 
Loca 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
20, 1948, to October 19, 1949. Hither party 
may on 10 clear days’ notice within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date 
of the agreement require the other party to 
enter into negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining during the term of the 
agreement. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. An employee shall be free to 
join or not to join the union. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: normal daily hours shall 
not exceed 9 and the normal weekly hours 
shall not exceed an average of 44 hours 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal daily hours of work: 
double time for work on an employee’s 
regularly assigned day of rest. Permanent 
employees shall be paid for 6 specified holi- 
days not worked if they work their regularly 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
who have completed or shall complete one 
year of continuous service with the company 
during 1949, with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of the employee’s total wages earned during 
the 12-month period immediately preceding 
the date upon which he became eligible for 
a vacation. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
effective October 16, 1948: journeymen 
machinists, millwrights and scale and instru- 
ment mechanics $1.40; well drillers $1.39: 
armature winder $1.37, pipefitter and power . 
house electrician $1.35; journeymen  elec- 
tricians, plateworkers $1.30; welders. lead- 
burners $1.29; blacksmiths $1.28; carpenters 
$1.25; press operators $1.20: painters, drill 
press operators $1.19; power house firemen, 
truckers, trackmen $1.16; truck drivers $1.08 
and $1.12; labourers $1.08: apprentices start- 
ing rate 88 cents with increases every 6 
months till $1.08 is paid after 42 months. 
Male working leaders shall receive 10 cents 
per hour and female working leaders 6 cents 
per hour more than the rate for the highest 
ranking job in the group being led. A 


process shift operator who graduates to a 
day job as a departmental repairman shall 
be paid a rate which is 3 cents per hour 
‘more than the rate approved for process shift 
operators. A night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for work performed on 
regularly scheduled multiple or fixed evening 
or night shifts commencing between the hours 
of 1 p.m. and the following 5 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Miscellaneous 


Vancouver, B.C—Neon PrRopuc Ts oF 
WESTERN CANADA LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WorKERS, LocaL 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
2, 1948, to September 1, 1949, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employer agrees to 
employ only union members in good standing 
to perform the various classes of work. 
Should the union be unable to furnish the 
employer with qualified workmen within 24 
hours, the union agrees to issue working 
permits to applicants recommended by 
employer until such time as union can 
furnish workmen. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 


one-half for first 4 hours immediately follow- 
ing the employees’ regularly assigned hours 
and double time thereafter until relieved 
trom duty; double time on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays including Labour Day on 
which no work shall be performed except to 
protect life or property. 

_Hourly wage rates: journeyman electri- 
clans and journeyman electricians used as 
maintenance men $1.65 from September 1, to 
December 31, 1948, and $1.68 from January I, 
to August 31, 1949; journeyman neon tube 
benders, sign hangers and shopmen $1.55 from 
September 1, to December 31, 1948, and $1.58 
trom January 1, to August 31, 1949; appren- 
tice rates are 40 per cent of the foregoing 
during first 6 months, 48 per cent during 
second 6 months, and 60, 62.4, 65.6, 70.4, 
76.8 and 80 per cent respectively during each 
succeeding 6 months until end of fourth year. 
Foremen receive $1 per day in excess of 
journeyman’s rate. Off shift premium, glass 
department employees required to work a 
second or third shift shall be paid a premium 
bonus of 123 cents per hour’ worked. 
Employees of the electrical department 
required to work a shift commencing after 
regular working hours shall be paid two times 
the standard rate for the first 3 shifts and 
thereafter at straight time. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the amendment of 
thirteen other agreements and the correc- 
tion of one of them. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Quebec, retail stores at Chicoutimi, iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill, hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, the.shoe industry for the prov- 
ince and for sheet metal manufacturing at 
Montreal in the Quebec Official Gazette of 


* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or association of employers either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazettes, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzeTTe monthly since June, 


March 5, and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for funeral undertakers at Montreal 
in the issue of March 19. The other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades at Chicoutimi, 
Hull, Joliette, Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
Johns, Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Jér6me, Three 
Rivers and in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet, and for a new 
agreement for the sash and door industry at 
Quebec were gazetted February 26. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
sheet metal manufacturing and for garage 
and service station employees at Montreal 
and for the men’s and _ boys’ clothing 
industry for the province were published 
March 5. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for grocers and butchers at 
Sherbrooke and for barbers at Valleyfield 
were published March 12. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for muni- 
cipal employees at Jonquiére and _ for 
barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke were 
gazetted March 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 
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Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February, 24, 
and gazetted March 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619, 
Dec., p. 1421, and previous issues) by pro- 
viding that all employees shall receive a 10 
per cent increase on their weekly wages 
from September 1, 1948. Employees in the 
fur strippings and piece plates business only 
are to be paid the following minimum 
apprentice rates of pay: apprentice-cutters 
from $14 per week in first 3 months to $29 
after 21 months and to the end of 2 years; 
apprentice-operators from $14 per week in 
first 3 months to $27 after 21 months and to 
the end of 2 years; after 2 years they are 
classified as second-class workers in their 
respective trades. General hands receive a 
minimum ranging from $14 per week in first 
6 months to $20 in fourth 6 months. 


Textiles and Clothing 


DRESSMAKING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., p. 1249, 
Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p. 332, and 
previous issues). 

Statutory holidays: every employee (in- 
cluding homeworkers) covered by this agree- 
ment and who has been employed in the 
industry at least one year and by the same 
employer for 3 months shall be granted 3 
specified statutory’ holidays with pay each 
year; any employee who is _ unjustifiably 
absent for any one full day during the work 
week in which a holiday falls shall be 


entitled to only 80 per cent of the pay 
granted for such holiday; if absent for 2 
full days during the week, he shall receive 
only 50 per cent of the pay granted for 
such holiday; if absent for more than 2 
days, he shall not receive any pay for the 
said holiday. These provisions shall not 
apply to employees who receive at least 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay during the year. 


Vacation: every employee (including home- 
workers) governed by this agreement is 
entitled, after one year’s continuous service, 
to a continuous annual vacation with pay 
for a minimum duration of 7 days, com- 
prising at least 5 working days; an employee 
with less than one year’s continuous service 
is entitled to a continuous annual vacation 
with pay of as many half days as the number 
of calendar months of continuous service. An 
employee whose employment is terminated 
before one year of continuous service is 
completed, shall be given, in lieu of vacation 
with pay, a sum equal to 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during that part of the year 
in which he was employed. 

This amendment also provides for the 
method .of computing the minimum wages 
earned by and due to the homeworker when 
working on a piece-work basis, as well as 
the necessary information with which the 
employer must furnish the Joint Commis- 
sion for the Dress Industry of the Province 
of Quebec at the time he gives out the work 
to the homeworker. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 25; 
gazetted February 26, and corrected March 5, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, Ds 1250; 
Deer) pis U7i72s5 March, 1947.5 pesos April, 
p. 548, Dec., p. 1803; May, 1948, p. 486). 
The new ranges of minimum wage rates for 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES (DAY WORK) FOR JOB PRINTING TRADES, 
MONTREAL ISLAND AND WITHIN 100 MILES OF IT IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

















os Zonel Zone II Zone III 
$ $ 
Composing Room : 

Journeyman compositor, journeyman machine keyboard 

operator, proof reader, casterman.................... 1.40 1.05 1.05 
Gastemmunncr meer het hen a tel n en ant Rene ne, A3— .66 .387— .56 35— 54 

Press Room 
JOULE Man pressmianiat sate vec) ace ceeun cee esos 1.20—1.55 5—1.2 — 
Assistant pressman or feeder. ......5.0¢60cse0.sececsveces .92—1 30 as 65 ne 90 
BooKBINDING AND FinisHinc DEPARTMENT 
Journeyman bookbinders and operators on machines..... 1.40 ies 1.05 
Paper trimmers and Choppers......6.002.020+osc0s00004.. 94 uD, 70 
Att DEPARTMENTS 

AD DLCNUICES! (MAGS teenie na seers el ye eee eee .43—1.18 — | 
Helpers(matle)sunsicilled ys mot uc eicc..c5s sap cee eho ent A8— 153 io ie = Te 
Apprentices (emale)..0, 8. so... o. s Cues eee 43.68 (37. 56 4 6 
Female help (and males when replacing females) on hand ‘ ; 

operations; feeding ruling, folding and stamping 

machines; operating stitching machines, sewing 

machines, numbering machines, etc.................. 70 .58 53 
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day work are shown in the accompanying 
table. The new minimum wage rates shown 
for zones II and III shall only become 
effective from the first payroll period com- 
mencing on or after April 1, 1949. 


_ Vacation: after one year’s continuous ser- 
vice an employee is entitled to 5 days’ 
vacation with pay, after 2 years 7 days, 
thereafter an additional day’s vacation with 
pay for each additional year of service until 
the maximum of 10 days’ vacation is granted 
after 5 years’ service. 

This amendment also provides for slight 
changes in the general provisions governing 
apprenticeship in zone I. 


Construction 


BumLvine TrAvEs, CouNTIES oF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 19, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 872). “L’Association des 
Maitres-Plombiers et Electriciens de Victoria- 
ville et du District” and “Le Syndicat des 
Compagnons Electriciens de Drummond” are 
no longer included in the list of co-contracting 
parties. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 24, 
and gazetted March 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; Jan.,-1949, 
p. 67, Feb., p. 178, March, p. 302) in so far 
as_ the section applying to the trade of 
asbestos insulation mechanic is concerned, as 
follows:— 


Overtime rate of double time shall be paid 
only after midnight. 


Minimum wage rate for asbestos insulation 
mechanic is increased by 10 cents to $1.45 per 
hour, for apprentices from 87 cents to 90 
cents per hour in second year, from 99 cents 
to $1 in third year and from $1.07 to $1.10 
in fourth year. Foremen also receive an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition to 
the three new schedules summarized below, 
a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in the Renfrew zone published in The 
Ontario Gazette of February 19. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


PAINTERS, SASKATOON. 

An Order in Council, dated February 18, 
and gazetted February 26, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for painters and 


The number of apprentices is increased 
from one to two apprentices for each 
mechanic employed. 

Another Order in Council, dated March 10, 
and gazetted March 12, amends the section 
of the agreement applying to plumbers, 
steamfitters, pipe welders, pipe mechanics and 
apprentices in these trades, as follows:— 


Hours are reduced from 44 to 40 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
until midnight and on Saturday, double time 
after midnight and on Sundays and 12 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates are increased as 
follows: master plumber and master heating 
contractor working as employee from $1.75 
to $2 per hour; journeyman in plumbing, 
heating and pipe work, pipe welder from 
$1.40 to $1.55 per hour; junior mechanic 
from $1 to $1.11 per hour; apprentices, first 
year from 55 to 61 cents per hour, second 
year from 65 to 72 cents per hour, third 
year from 70 to 78 cents per hour, fourth 
year from 75 to 83 cents per hour. 

Maintenance men (except those employees 
with a minimum annual salary of $2,700) are 
paid at time and one-half after 48 hours per 
week. 

Minimum wage rates for maintenance men 
are increased as follows: master plumbers, 
master heating contractors working as 
employees from $55 to $61 per week; 
journeymen in plumbing, heating and pipe 
work from $40 to $52; junior mechanics from 
$28 to $40; apprentices, first year from $16 
to $20, second year from $20 to $26, third 
year from $22 to $28, fourth year from $24 
to $30. 


Transportation and 
Public Utitities 


Waiter Transport 


CHECKERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 24, 
and gazetted March 5, repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory 
(L.G., Oct., 1942, p. 1211). 


*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a _ petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the-con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made bind- 
ing by Order in Council in all zones designated by 
the Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazertr, December 
1948, page 1422. 
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decorators at Saskatoon and within a radius 
of 5 miles, to be in effect during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Work performed on any of eight specified 


public holidays shall be remunerated as 
provided for under The Minimum Wage 
Board’s Order governing this class of 
employment. 


Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour. 


ELECTRICAL WorKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted February 26, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Regina and within a radius of 5 
miles to be in effect during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
with double time after 5 p.m. on Saturday 
until midnight Sunday. 


Minimum wage rates: journeyman wireman 
$1.40 per hour, probationary journeyman 
$1.30, apprentices and helpers from 60 cents 
per hour in first year to $1 per hour in 
fourth year. 


Apprentices: one apprentice or helper is 
allowed for each journeyman or probationary 
journeymen employed. 


Vacation shall be governed by The Annual 
Holidays Act, 1944. 


Public holidays, which include in this 
schedule Sundays and nine other specified 
days, shall be paid for as provided for under 
the Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing 
this class of employment. 
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ALBERTA 
Service 


Business and Personal 


LAUNDRY AND Dry CLEANING INDUSTRY, 
CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated February 23, 
and gazetted February 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the laundry and 
dry cleaning industry in Calgary, to be in 
effect from March 10, 1949, to March 9, 1950, 
or thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 44 per week. 

Overtime: all work in excess of the above 
daily or weekly maximum is payable at time 
and one-half. Employees working on any of 
eight specified statutory holidays shall be 
paid double time. 

Minimum wage rates: female employee 
(experienced) 52 cents per hour; male 
employee (experienced) 71 cents per hour 
and 2 cents per hour increase for each 6 
months’ service until a minimum of $35 per 
week is reached; inexperienced employees 
female from 41 cents per hour for the first 
month to 49 cents for the third month, male 
from 61 cents for the first month to 69 cents 
for the third month. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, two weeks with pay after two 
years’ service; employees with less than one 
year’s service, but more than six months, will 
be entitled to pro rata vacation of not less 
than three days. 

Any employee called to work but not 
required to work a full shift will receive a 
minimum of 4 hours’ pay. Females employed 
to perform the same amount of work as 
performed by males shall be paid on the basis 
of equal pay for equal work. All employees 
governed by this schedule shall receive a rest 
period of 10 minutes in the morning and 10 
minutes in the afternoon. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 84 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 71 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 5,231 $14,760,257.00 
Post ‘Office: « « « + « 8 26,079.91 
R.GCIM.Pi. 2% © a es 2 41,613.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia 


and Quebec in 1949 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Little legislation of labour interest was 
passed by the British Columbia Legislature 
in its session from February 8 to March 24. 
Laws dealing with apprenticeship and muni- 
cipal employees’ pensions were revised. 


Apprenticeship 


By an amendment to the Apprenticeship 
Act, persons under 21 working in designated 
trades under conditions that prevent them 
from receiving the necessary training to 
become proficient at those trades may be 
exempted by the Minister from being 
required to enter into a contract of appren- 
ticeship. The facts in each case are to be 
laid before the Minister by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. Formerly, the 
Minister could exempt only those employed 
exclusively on specialized or repetitive work 
in the designated trades. 

A minor who has learned his trade with- 
out entering into a contract of apprentice- 
ship and who has, in the opinion of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, the 
skill required for a fully qualified tradesman 
in that trade, is no longer prevented from 
working at his trade, as formerly. 


Boiler Inspection 


By amendments to the Boiler Inspection 
Act and the Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act, the administration of both Acts is 
transferred from the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to the Minister of Public Works. 


Municipal Employees 


A section added to the Municipal Act 
provides that when arbitration proceedings 
are taken respecting salaries, wages or 
working conditions, including proceedings 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, and an award is made which 
requires the expenditure of money by the 
municipality, the award of the arbitration 
board must be made and published on or 
before April 15 of the year in which the 
award is to take effect. 

It is provided further that where a con- 
ciliation board is appointed under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
to deal with a dispute between a muni- 
cipality or Board of Police Commissioners 
and the firemen and policemen in their 


employ, the recommendation of the coneilia- 
tion board is binding in every respect 
upon the municipality or Board of Police 
Commissioners. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


An amendment to the Municipal Super- 
annuation Act excludes from the definition 
of “employee” a person who has not com- 
pleted at least 10 years’ service before 
reaching the compulsory retirement age 
prescribed by the Act. This provision 
relates only to employees of employers who 
adopt the Act on or after January 1, 1949. 
From the same date, the Act is declared 
applicable to the Greater Victoria Water 
District and its employees except casual 
employees. 

A” new subsection permits an employer 
under the Act, with the approval of the 
Provincial Secretary, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner of Municipal 
Superannuation providing for increased 
superannuation benefits for an employee, 
group of employees or former employees. 
The agreement may make larger benefits 
conditional on increased employee contribu- 
tions but may not result in increased 
advances from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Bill not Passed 


Withdrawn after first reading, a Govern- 
ment Bill to amend the Hours of Work 
Act would have given the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations extended powers to make 
regulations providing for exceptions from 
the eight- and 44-hour limits set by the 
Act. At present, the exceptions may be 
made only in respect of workers in 
preparatory, complementary, seasonal or in- 
termittent work. The amendment would 
have allowed for permanent exceptions, at 
the discretion of the Board, in any case 
where the nature and conditions of the 
whole or part of an industrial undertaking 
or class of undertakings make it expedient 
to permit longer hours. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Legislature which convened 
on January 19 and prorogued on March 10 
enacted a new law governing the arbitration 
of disputes between municipal and school 
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corporations and their employees. Acts 
relating to vocational education, workmen’s 
compensation and housing were amended. 
The Government did not proceed with the 
Labour Code which was introduced at the 
beginning of the session. The Code was 
designed to consolidate, revise and extend 
seven existing labour laws. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


An Act respecting Municipal and School 
Corporations and their Employees provides 
that disputes between city and town muni- 
cipal and school corporations and_ their 
employees must be heard and settled by 
councils of arbitration composed of three 
members and appointed for a term of two 
years. Arbitration board decisions and 
collective agreements are to remain in force 
for two years and any provision involving 
increased expenditure will take effect only 
at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
“Minister” in respect of a dispute involving 
a municipal corporation is the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and, as regards a dispute 
relating to a school corporation, is the 
Provincial Secretary. 

These provisions were contained in the 
Labour Code which was withdrawn. <A 
number of amendments which were pro- 
posed by labour organizations in the 
Province were made in the Bill by the 
Legislative Council. 

One member of a council of arbitration 
is to be appointed by the Minister on the 
recommendation of the corporation, another 
on the recommendation of its employees or 
the association authorized to represent 
them, and the third who represents the 
public and acts as president is to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. If either party does not name an 
arbitrator within the time fixed, the Min- 
ister may make the appointment. As 
introduced, the Bill provided for the 
appointment of the president on the joint 
recommendation of the two arbitrators 
representing the parties, or failing agree- 
ment, by the Minister concerned. 

In cases where municipal or school 
employees are represented by more than 
one certified association, each association 
representing a category of workers may 
name a person to act as the employee 
representative on a council when a dispute 
concerning that class of workers is heard. 
This provision, one of the main labour 
proposals, was added by the Legislative 
Council. 

Recommendations as to the members of 
councils of arbitration are to be made to 
the Minister concerned every two years, 
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and at the latest during the 30 days before 
the end of the fiscal year. The first council, 
the members of which must be named 
before June 30, is to have jurisdiction from 
July 1, 1949, to settle any dispute which 
may arise between the municipal or school 
corporation for which it was appointed and 
its employees until the close of the fiscal 
year ending in 1951. 

The original Bill stipulated that the term 
of collective agreements and arbitration 
board decisions should be “at least 24 
months”. By an amendment the term is 
lmited to 24 months. Agreements and 
decisions which involve increased expendi- 
ture for a municipal or school corporation 
cannot take effect before the end of the 
current fiscal year and must not have 
retrospective effect further than 12 months 
from the date of the decision. 


Arbitration board decisions and collective 
agreements may contain a clause providing 
for salary readjustments during the term of 
the agreement or decision, according to the 
fluctuations of the official cost-of-living 
index for Canada. They must not contain 
any provision or condition conflicting with 
the statutory rights of municipal or school 
authorities in the matter of hiring, suspend- 
ing or dismissing their employees, and must 
not be interpreted so as to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of municipal corporations 
concerning the closing of certain estab- 
lishments at fixed hours and days. 

A council which has begun to hear a 
case must terminate it and give its decision 
notwithstanding the expiry of the two-year 
term and the formation of a new council, 
but if the hearing has not been started, 
the case must be referred to the new 
council. 


Councils of arbitration established at the 
time of the coming into force of the Act 
are to have jurisdiction to complete pend- 
ing cases. Such cases are, however, in 
other respects subject to the application of 
the Act. 

Any vacancy in a council arising by 
reason of the death, resignation or refusal 
to act of one of its members is to be filled 
in the same manner as that used for his 
appointment. The death, absence or refusal 
to act is not to affect the validity of the 
proceedings or the competency of the 
council. 

A provision inserted by the Legislative 
Council prohibits the issue of any writ of 
quo warranto, mandamus, of certiorari, or 
injunction against a council of arbitration 
or any of its members on account of a 
decision or any procedure relating to the 
exercise of its functions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act increases the membership of 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission from four to five and the number 
of members required to form a quorum from 
two to three. 


Closing of Shops 


An amendment to the Early Closing Act 
permits municipal councils of cities and 
towns, by by-law, to order the closing of 
stores all day on New Year’s Day, 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints Day, 
Conception Day and on Christmas Day. 


Vocational Education 


Minor revisions were made in the Trade- 
schools Act, retrospective to July 15, 1941, 
when the principal Act was proclaimed in 
force. These re-enact the provision that a 
student who does not complete a course of 
instruction in a trade-school is obliged to 
pay the proportion of the cost of the course 
corresponding to the number of lessons 
taken, plus one-fifth of the price of the 
course, and add the stipulation that a 
student who has taken no lessons at all 
must pay only one-tenth of the amount 
agreed upon for the course. 

A student may claim repayment of any 
sum paid for a course to a school which 
does not hold a permit under the Act, but 
action to recover such claim must be taken 
within a year. 

By amendments to the Department of 
Social Welfare and of Youth Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Youth to organize technical schools, 
initiatory handicraft schools, arts and crafts 
schools, trade schools and any other schools 
of specialized instruction and to acquire 
lands and buildings for such purposes, by 
private agreement or by expropriation. 

An Act was passed to repeal the charter 
of St. Hyacinthe Technical School corpora- 
tion and to operate the technical school as 
a property of the Province under the name 
of “St. Hyacinthe Textile School”. The 
assets of the corporation, including the 
technical school which it owned, have been 
acquired by the Government under the Act 
to Facilitate the Establishing of Youth, 
1945. 

The new Act provides that, under the 
Specialized Schools Act, the city of St. 
Hyacinthe will contribute a sum of ten 
thousand dollars-each year for the upkeep 
of the St. Hyacinthe Textile School. 


Housing 


Amendments were made to the legisla- 
tion which was passed at the 1948 session 
to facilitate the building of homes (AGS 
1948, p. 1267). 

One of these authorizes the Government 
to spend an additional $3,500,000 for the 
purpose of paying interest in excess of two 
per cent on loans made for the building of 
new homes, such homes to be not more 
than two-unit dwellings. Previously, a 
dwelling could be either a self-contained 
or multiple-unit dwelling-house, exclusive of 
an apartment-house. It is stipulated that 
the Government will pay such portion of 
interest only to the extent of a capital 
sum of $6,000 for a self-contained dwelling 
or $10,000 for a two-unit dwelling, even if 
the loan granted exceeds these amounts. 

A further amendment permits any author- 
ized insurance, trust, loan, building or 
finance company which has a place of 
business in the Province to make building 
loans under the Act, even though its head 
office may be outside of Quebec. Pre- 
viously, it was necessary for the head office 
of the company to be in the Province. 


Court of Review 


For the first time a right of appeal 
against penal convictions under various 
provincial laws will be established by means 
of an Act which sets up the new “Court 
of Review in Provincial Matters”. The 
Court, which is to be composed of a Chief 
Justice and three other judges appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
will hear appeals in cases in which the 
offender may be sentenced to a fine of at 
least two hundred dollars, to prison without 
option of fine, or to both penalties. The 
Act, which will come into force on proclama- 
tion, transfers to the new Court appeals 
against summary convictions formerly heard 
by the Court of King’s Bench, Crown Side. 

As a result of this new statute, changes 
have been made in the penalties sections 
of the Collective Agreement Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act. Penalties provided 
for in these Acts are to be imposed on 
prosecutions taken in accordance with the 
Quebec Summary Convictions Act and 
appeals may be made to the Court of 
Review in Provincial Matters when the 
offender may be fined two hundred dollars 
or more. Formerly, penalties under these 
Acts could be imposed, at the prosecutor’s 
option, either on summary prosecution or 
by penal actions before a civil court. 
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Acts Repealed 


The Masters and Servants Act and the 
Fishermen’s Engagement and Wage Act, 
together with municipal by-laws adopted 
under the former, were repealed as obsolete. 

The Masters and Servants Act permitted 
city, town and village corporations to pass 
by-laws regulating the relations between 
masters and servants and imposing fines, 
and in default of payment, imprisonment 
for violations of such by-laws. For muni- 
cipalities where no by-laws were made, the 
Act provided similar penalties. 

The repealing Act inserted in the Civil 
Code a section providing that the contract 
of a domestic, servant, journeyman or 
labourer hired by the week, month or year 
but for an indefinite period of time may 
be terminated by a week’s notice by either 
party if the contract is by the week; by 
two weeks’ notice if the contract is by the 
month; and by a month’s notice if the 
contract is by the year. 


Lahour Code 


The Quebee Labour Code which was 
introduced on January 19 and which 
roused the vigorous protests of the three 
major labour groups in the Provimce was 
withdrawn for further consideration on 
February 9 (L.G., March, 1949, p. 247). 

The Code was an attempt to consolidate 
seven Provincial Acts, namely, the Labour 
Relations Act, Trades Disputes Act, Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act, Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act, Collective Agreement 
Act and Minimum Wage Act. 

Important changes were made in the 
legislation covering the field of employer- 
employee relations, i.e. the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act and the Trades Disputes Act. 
The provisions dealing with minimum 
wages, collective agreements and the in- 
corporation of trade unions were not 
materially altered. 

“Association” was defined as:— 

A professional syndicate, a union or 
federation and a confederation of profes- 
sional syndicates, a group of bona fide 
employees or employers, having as its 
object the establishment of well-ordered 
relations between employers and employees, 
as well as the study, defence and develop- 
ment of the economic, social and moral 


interests of its members, with respect for 
law and authority. 


“Hmployee” was defined generally as any 
person who leases or hires his services to 
an employer except those, who in the 
opinion of the Labour Relations Board, 
exercise executive functions or are con- 
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fidential employees, persons in the profes- 
sions subject to special statutes, university 
professors, domestic servants and farm 
workers. The Code provided that an 
employee did not cease to be such, except 
in the event of his having accepted employ- 
ment from another employer, if he was 
dismissed contrary to the provisions of the 
Code, or if he took part in a legal strike, 
or, in the case of an illegal strike, if he had 
not participated voluntarily. 

Sections of the Code dealing with 
“protection of integrity of associations” 
would have forbidden any person to be an 
officer or representative of an association of 
employers or employees if he is a member 
of a Communist or Marxist organization 
or of a party recognized as such, if he 
supports or co-operates in any manner 
whatsoever with such an organization, if he 
is “notoriously known as a follower, preacher 
or propagandist of the Communist or 
Marxist doctrine”, or if he approves or 
advocates the “change of established Order 
of the Government ... by means of force, 
violence, terrorism, sabotage, or other illegal 
or unconstitutional means.” 

The Code would have empowered the 
Labour Relations Board to refuse to certify, 
or, if certified, to require the decertification 
of, an association if any of its officers or 
representatives fell into one of these 
categories, and if within 15 days after 
notification by the Board it had not proved 
to the satisfaction of the Board that such 
persons had ceased to be officers or repre- 
sentatives of the association, or if the 
association was affliated with an organiza- 
tion which is “notoriously under the direc- 
tion or influence of followers of the 
Communist or Marxist doctrine”. To see 
that these provisions were observed, the 
Board was authorized to visit premises, to 
examine the association’s books or docu- 
ments, to question any person and to 
Inquire into pertinent facts by any means 
it deemed proper. For refusal to expel 
officers or representatives at the request of 
the Board, an association was lable to a 
fine ranging from $100 to $500. 

The Code granted to every employee and 
to every employer the right to be a member 
of an association and to cease to be a 
member whenever he so desired, and stipu- 
lated that no employee or employer could 
be compelled to belong to an association to 
which he did not wish to belong. 

An employer was forbidden to belong to 
an association of employees, to take part 
in or interfere with its establishment or 
management, or to grant it financial or 
other assistance, but he could permit 


workers to confer with him during working 
hours and to carry on the business of the 
association on his premises. 

Except with the employer’s consent, no 
association or person acting on its behalf 
was permitted to solicit membership on the 
employer’s premises. 

Power to order the reinstatement of, and 
payment of back wages to, employees who 
had been wrongfully dismissed, suspended 
or demoted was given to the Labour 
Relations Board, and the employer was 
obliged to carry out the Board’s order 
within eight days. Before making an order, 
the Board was required to hear the parties, 
if they so desired. 

The Code permitted an employer to 
agree with each of his employees to the 
check-off of union dues, provided the 
worker signed the authorization personally. 
This agreement was to remain in force for 
12 months and to be renewed from year to 
year unless notice of cancellation was given 
by either party within 60 days of the expiry 
of the agreement. 

In addition to the previous requirements 
for the furnishing of returns to the Board, 
the keeping of registers of members and 
minutes of all general and executive meet- 
ings, and the keeping of financial records, 
the Code required the books of an asso- 
ciation to be audited annually by a char- 
tered accountant authorized to practise in 
the Province, and the auditor’s report to 
be filed in the office of the association and 
with the Labour Relations Board. The 
Board could deny certification to an asso- 
ciation which did not comply with any of 
these obligations or, if already certified, 
revoke its certification if it did not comply 
within an interval fixed by the Board. 

Provision was made in the Code for the 
appointment of conciliators and of Arbitra- 
tion Boards to promote the settlement of 
disputes. As in earlier legislation, Arbitra- 
tion Boards are essentially the same as 
Conciliation Boards in other provinces. 
Unless the parties mutually agree in advance 
to be bound by the findings of an Arbitra- 
tion Board, its decision is not mandatory. 

Under the proposed Code, the Board 
would have been empowered to cancel the 
certification of an association which had 


neglected or refused to negotiate in good . 


faith within three months. 

An association could not be certified while 
the certification of another association 
representing the same employees was in 
force, except during the 30 days preceding 
the expiry of the existing agreement. 

A rival association or the employer, with 
the permission of the Board, could contest 


the certification of the association with 
which the employer was called upon to 
negotiate, on the ground that it was 
obtained illegally or that the association did 
not truly represent the employees at the 
time of certification, provided that such 
petition for contestation was received 
within 15 days following certification. 

An employer who believed that an asso- 
ciation no longer represented the majority 
of his employees could, between the sixtieth 
and the thirtieth day before the expiry of 
the term of an agreement or of one of its 
renewals, ask the Board to investigate the 
facts. During the same period, a rival 
association might petition the Board for 
certification in place of the association 
which signed the agreement. In such case, 
the Board was required to give its decision 
within 15 days after receiving the petition 
from the rival association. 

The Code provided that Arbitration 
Boards consisting of a chairman and two 
“assessors” were to be appointed by the 
Minister, at the request of either party or 
on his own initiative. Each party was given 
10 days to name an assessor or representa- 
tive. If either party failed to do so, the 
Minister was obliged to make the appoint- 
ment from a panel drawn up by the 
Minister after consultation with the 
Permanent Board of the Superior Labour 
Council and approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The two assessors 
were given five days in which to recom- 
mend a chairman. If they failed to do so, 
the Minister was authorized to appoint as 
chairman a judge of the Sessions or a 
District Magistrate. The Board was 
required to report within three months 
unless the Minister acceded to its request 
for a longer period. The Code stipulated 
that the decision of the Board should be 
that of the majority but, in default of a 
majority, the decision of the chairman 
should prevail, and the report should be 
signed by the chairman alone. The Board 
acted as mediator but, in making decisions, 
should not infringe the provisions of the 
Code. If the report of the Board was not 
accepted, each of the parties had the right 
to submit the dispute anew to conciliation. 


Strikes and Lockouts—As with the legis- 
lation it sought to replace, the Code 
forbade any recourse to strike action so 
association had not been 
certified and so long as the required 
negotiation, conciliation and arbitration 
procedures had not been complied with and 
until 14 days after the Mi£nister had 
received the report of an Arbitration Board. 


long as an 
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Any strike was forbidden which had not 
been decided by a secret vote of the 
majority of employees directly affected 
under the supervision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

The Code also forbade any strike or 
lock-out during the term of a collective 
agreement or an agreement made binding 
on a whole industry; during the period of 
enforcement of a binding Arbitration Board 
decision; in an undertaking in which less 
than 10 persons are habitually employed; 
in cases of dispute arising out of the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective 
agreement; and by employees of the 
Provincial Government or of Provincial 
Boards and Commissions. Sympathy 
strikes, and those designed to limit pro- 
duction or to prevent an employer from 
doing business or to force him to do 
business with any person were also 
prohibited. 


Public Services—The Code imposed com- 
pulsory arbitration and prohibited strikes 
or lock-outs in any circumstances in the 
public services, which included municipal 
and school corporations, charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, insane asylums, telephone 
and telegraph services, transport by bus 
and tramway, navigation, and the produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution or sale of 
gas, water or electricity, and railways, as 
far as their operations are within Provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Firemen in the employ of a municipality, 
as well as policemen and employees of the 
Provincial Government, as heretofore, were 
forbidden to be members of or to. affiliate 
with an association which does not consist 
solely of persons in the same category. 

The Code provided that a collective 
agreement between a municipal or school 
corporation and its employees must be for 
a term of at least two years, and that a 
dispute between any such corporation and 
its employees might be submitted imme- 
diately to an Arbitration Board without 
passing through the conciliation stage. The 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act 
provides that any dispute in the public 
services must be referred to conciliation and 
subsequently to arbitration. An Arbitra- 
tion Board set up every two years, in 
January, consisting of a representative or 
assessor named by each of the parties and 
a chairman appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the two assessors was 
empowered to decide all disputes which 
might arise between the parties during the 
two-year term of an agreement. Such 
decisions were to be binding. 
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Disputes arising between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees in 
villages or rural municipalities could not 
be submitted to conciliation or arbitration. 


Collective Agreements—The Code incor- 
porated the provisions of. the Collective 
Agreement Act which provided for the 
application by Order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the terms of a 
collective agreement respecting wages, hours, 
apprenticeship, and vacations with pay to 
cover all the employers and workers in that 
industry in the Province or in a stated part 
of the Province. The agreement must have 
been voluntarily entered into by one or 
more unions and by one or more employers 
or employers’ associations, and the parties 
representative of a sufficient proportion of 
the industry. 

The Code provided that collective agree- 
ments, except those between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees, 
must be made for a term of at least one 
year and might include a clause providing 
for wage readjustment according to the 
fluctuations of the Dominion cost-of-living 
index. 

Collective agreements also were to include 
a clause providing for a special method of 
arbitration of disputes arising out of the 
interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment. If the parties did not include such 
a clause in the agreement, the Board became 
the arbitrator. 

It was also provided that no agreement 
might contain a clause restricting the rights 
of employees and employers to belong or 
not to belong to their lawful association, 
and any clause or condition having such 
effect was null and void. 


Unincorporated Groups—Provision for 
the incorporation of associations as under 
the Professional Syndicates Act was con- 
tinued in the Code. This part of the Code 
was to have been administered by the 
Minister of Labour, instead of by the 
Provincial Secretary. The Code also con- 
tained provisions dealing with unincorpor- 
ated groups. Such groups , might be 
summoned to appear before the Provincial 
Courts as a body under the name by which 
they were commonly designated, as well as 
through their officers individually, and 
judgments rendered in such cases might be 
executed against the property of the group. 


Labour Relations Board—The Labour 
Relations Board, under the proposed Code, 
was to consist of six members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a 
chairman, a vice-chairman representing the 
public at large, and two members chosen 


“in so far as possible” from persons recom- 
mended by associations of employees and 
of employers, respectively. The Board 
members were required to serve full time 
and were appointed and paid under the 
Civil Service Act. They would be granted 
the privileges and powers of Superior Court 
Judges for their duties. 

The Labour Relations Board, Minimum 
Wage Commission, Arbitration Boards and 
their members, and conciliators were not 
subject to writs of quo warranto, mandamus, 
certiorari, prohibition or injunction nor to 
the right of supervision and reform nor to 
the orders and control of the Superior Court 
or its judges. 


Penalties —Penalties in the form of fines 
or in default of payment, imprisonment, 
were provided for various infractions of the 
Code, such as breach of the anti-Communist 
clauses, employer discrimination for union 
activity, employer interference in the affairs 
of a union, violation of the anti-strike 
provisions, ete. Any certified association 
which ordered a strike prohibited by the 
Code, contributed to the starting of such a 
strike or participated in it was liable to 
lose its certification unless the strike ended 
within six days of notice from the Board 
that the strike was illegal. Further, the 
association and every worker was liable to 


Recent Regulations 
Under Provincial Legislation 


a fine ranging from $200 to $500 for each 
day of the strike and any individual, in 
default of payment of a fine, might be 
imprisoned from 30 to 90 days. 


Exemptions—The provisions regarding 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes did 
not apply to enterprises in which less than 
10 persons are usually employed. Further, 
the Labour Relations Board was empowered 
by regulation to determine classes of 
employers employing less than five workers 
who might be exempted from the applica- 
tion of any provision of the Code. 

Collective agreements and the decree 
extending them to non-parties and minimum 
wage orders were not binding on employers 
and workers of enterprises situated outside 
cities and towns, except in the case of 
commercial or industrial establishments in 
which at least 10 persons are employed 
habitually or on an average during the year. 

Included in the Code was the provision 
that the individual contract of lease or hire 
of personal services is subject to the general 
rules set forth in the Civil Code of the 
Province, and that special provisions 
respecting the lease or hire of the personal 
services of workmen, farm _ servants, 
domestic workers, fishermen and seamen are 
also set forth in the Civil Code. 


In Manitoba, the minimum wage regulations have been revised 
to raise the minimum rates to $19.50 and $18.50 a week for women 
in urban and rural areas, respectively, and to 50 cents an hour 
for men. The standard work-week is unchanged at 44 hours for 
women and 48 for men, but overtime to a greater extent is 
permitted for women workers. Overtime rates have been 
increased by 21 and 22 cents an hour for women and 25 cents an 
hour for men. Unlike the earlier Orders, no specific learners’ 
rates are set but provision is made for the issue of permits by the 
Minister, under certain conditions, to allow employment at lower 
rates for inexperienced and handicapped workers. {Quebec has 
renewed General Order 4 and a number of special Ordinances to 


May 1, 1950. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


New minimum wage regulations, 12/49, 
filed on March 17, and gazetted March 19, 
raise minimum wage rates for full-time 
workers from eight to 10 cents an hour. 
Minimum overtime rates are increased by 
21 and 22 cents an hour for women and 
25 cents an hour for men. Women workers 
are now permitted to work overtime to a 
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greater extent, and for the first time the 
limitations on overtime vary as between 
urban and rural areas. Earlier orders (L.G., 
1947, p. 551) are repealed. 

Instead of the former arrangement of four 
divisions applying to women (I. Manufac- 
turing and General; II. Shops and Offices; 
TII. Hotels and Restaurants; and IV. Places 
of Amusement) and one Division (V) gov- 
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erning male employees in all occupations, 
the new regulations have two main divi- 
sions, one for females and the other for 
males. Division I covers the employment 
of all women workers in the Province, 
except those employed in farming and 
market gardening and those in a managerial 
capacity. Excluded by the Act are workers 
employed in private homes as domestic 
servants, in religious or charitable institu- 
tions, in hospital nurses’ training schools, or 
by a municipal or public body. 

A new general provision requires every 
employer to comply with the health and 
sanitation regulations for factories, work- 
shops, offices and office buildings which are 
appended. These are substantially the same 
as those which were made under the Mani- 
toba Public Health Act in September, 1948, 
and summarized in the Lapour Gazette for 
December, at page 1437. They are sub- 
stituted for the provisions under the heading 
“conditions of labour” in the former 
regulations. 

As before, rates for women are lower in 
rural areas than in cities, $1 per week less 
for full-time workers and five cents per 
hour less for part-time workers. In each 
case, two minima, in addition to overtime 
rates, are set: (1) for female employees who 
regularly work 40 hours or more per week; 
and (2) for those who normally work less 
than 40 hours per week. “Urban” rates 
apply to women workers in Greater 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Flin 
Flon, Selkirk and to summer resorts from 
May to September, inclusive. “Rural” 
means all Manitoba other than urban. 

For occupations which require skill or 
training, the former regulations established 
learners’ rates rising by stages to the full 
minimum at the end of the learning period. 
In manufacturing, shops and offices, the 
learning period consisted of three two- 
month periods; in hotels and restaurants, a 
beginner’s rate was set for one three-month 
period after which the full minimum had 
to be paid. 

Under the new regulations, no specific 
learners’ rates are set. Provision is made 
for the employment of workers at a lower 
rate than the minimum if the employer 
obtains from the Minister of Labour a 
permit certifying (1) that the job is one 
for which it is reasonable to employ inex- 
perienced workers for a training period of 
stated maximum duration and specifying a 
schedule of minimum rates payable during 
such period or (2) that it is fair and reason- 
able to employ the worker named in the 
permit at the rate specified by reason of 
his physical or mental handicap. It is 
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stipulated, however, that in no event must 
the training period at lower rates exceed 
six months and that the initial training 
rate must be at least 75 per cent of the 
applicable minimum rates. A worker must 
be given credit, against an authorized 
training period, for previous experience on 
the same or a similar job. Of the women 
workers in an_ establishment, excluding 
supervisors, not more than 25 per cent may 
be employed at training rates. Where less 
than four are employed, application for a 
permit may be made in respect of one 
employee. 

Except with a permit from the Minister, 
no employer may employ a child under 15. 
A new provision forbids an employer to 
permit any employee under 15 to work any 
overtime. 


Minimum Rates 


The new urban rate for full-time women 
workers is $19.50 per week or $84.50 per 
month, instead of 386 cents an hour, as 
formerly, representing an increase of about 
eight cents an hour. In rural areas, the 
rate is raised from 33 cents an hour to $18.50 
per week or $80.17 per month, an increase 
of about nine cents an hour. 

For women workers who regularly work 
less than 40 hours weekly, the new rate is 
50 cents an hour in urban areas, and 45 
cents in rural districts. The earlier regula- 
tions required women workers who were 
employed 30 hours a week or less to be 
paid an hourly rate not less than the 
minimum increased by five cents. 

For male workers in all employment 
except farming and market gardening and 
those in a managerial capacity, the rates 
are 50 cents an hour (formerly 40 cents) for 
men over 18 years, and 40 cents an hour 
for boys under 18. Previously, rates for 
boys under 18 were 27, 30 and 33 cents per 
hour for three successive periods of two 
months and 36 cents an hour thereafter. 

As before, where the employee provides a 
bicycle, the minimum rate must be in- 
creased by not less than 50 cents a week. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 

The new rates apply to what are termed 
“Standard Hours of Work”. These are, for 
women, eight hours per day and 44 hours 
per week, and, for men, 48 hours per week. 
An employer may not require an employee 
to work for more than eight hours in a day, 
or 44 or 48 hours in a week, as the case may 
be, unless he pays him or her at not less 
than the overtime rate prescribed by these 
regulations. 


Variations are permitted from the standard 
eight-hour day, without payment at over- 
time rates, until otherwise ordered by the 
Minister, to continue an established custom 
or practice or to allow for a work-week of 
less than six days, provided the weekly 
limit of 48 hours for men and 44 hours for 
women is not exceeded. 

Workers in shops may work up to 11 
hours on one day in each week at regular 
rates of pay, provided that no more than 
eight hours are worked on any other day 
and that the weekly limit is not exceeded. 

To facilitate a rotation of shifts an 
employer may, with the authorization of 
the Minister, permit his employees to work 
in excess of the daily or weekly lmit 
without payment at overtime rates, if the 
average number of hours worked by any 
employee, over such period of weeks as may 
be prescribed by the Minister, does not 
exceed the limits prescribed. 

Overtime rates for women are 67 cents 
an hour for urban workers and 65 cents an 
hour in the rest of the Province. For males 
the overtime rate is 75 cents an hour for 
men over 18 and 60 cents for boys under 
18. Under the former regulations, both 
men and women workers were required to 
be paid for overtime the minimum hourly 
rate increased by 10 cents, such overtime to 
be paid after 44 hours for women and after 
48 hours for men. 

For urban women workers overtime is 
now limited to three hours in a day, six 
hours in a week and 12 hours in a month. 
Women in rural areas may work overtime 
to the extent of four hours in a day, eight 
hours in a week and 16 hours in a month. 
The previous maximum allowed for all 
women workers was three hours in a day, 
six hours in a week and 120 hours in a year. 
There are, as before, no restrictions on 
overtime for men. 


Public Holidays 


The list of eight public holidays remains 
the same except that on Remembrance Day 
the holiday extends only from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. instead of covering the whole day, 
as formerly. As before, no woman may be 
required to work on a holiday except with 
a permit from the Minister. No reduction 
below the applicable minimum weekly rate 
may be made from the wages of a full- 
time woman worker who does not work 
on a holiday but who works regular hours 
on the workdays immediately before and 
after such holiday and on all other days 
of the week in which the holiday occurs 
unless. she is prevented from working by 
illness or is absent with the employer’s 
consent. 
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A woman who works under permit on a 
hohday either must receive, in addition to 
the regular daily rates, a day’s pay at not 
less than the minimum rate, or must be 
granted a day off without loss of pay 
within seven days or at a later date by 
arrangement between the parties. 

No provision is made for the observance 
of public holidays by male workers. 


Special Employment Conditions 
for Women 


Working hours must be arranged so that 
no work-period for a woman worker will 
end between 12 midnight and 6 a.m., unless 
adequate transport to her home is provided 
at the employer’s expense. Formerly, this 
provision applied only to women in hotels 
and restaurants. 

No woman may be required to work 
longer than four hours without a meal 
period. The meal period may not be less 
than an hour unless the Minister, after being 
informed of local conditions and the pref- 
erence of the employees, permits otherwise. 
During each work-period of three hours or 
more, rather than of four hours, as before, 
a 10-minute rest-period must be granted. 


General Provisions 


General provisions regarding payment of 
wages, keeping of records, posting of regu- 
lations, ete. are unchanged. As before, any 
worker required to report must be paid for 
at least three hours. 

Where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified kind 
of clothing, uniform or equipment it must 
be furnished and maintained by him with- 
out cost to the workers. Uniforms may not 
be worn when off duty. Formerly, the 
provisions regarding uniforms applied only 
to women workers. 

Where the employer furnishes meals or 
lodging or both, he may deduct from the 
minimum wage not more than $6.30 for a 
week’s board of 21 meals, formerly $5, or 
not more than 30 cents a meal, formerly 25 
cents. Maximum deduction for room rent 
remains at $3. This provision formerly 
applied only to workers in hotels and 
restaurants. 


Health and Sanitation 


Health and sanitation standards to be 
observed in factories, workshops, offices and 
office buildings cover such matters as air 
and floor space, lighting, ventilation, heat- 
ing, washing and toilet facilities, lunch and 
rest rooms, drinking fountains, elimination 
of dusts, vapours or gases, and matron or 
welfare supervisor. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


General Order 4 applying to all workers 
under the Act except those covered by 
special Ordinances, and a number of special 
Ordinances were extended for another year 
to May 1, 1950, by an Order in Council 
(No. 295) of March 17, gazetted March 26. 

The special Ordinances renewed include 
Order 2, requiring the payment of time and 


one-half for overtime; Order 3, providing 
for a week’s holiday with pay; Order 5, 
governing silk textiles; 8, cotton textiles; 
11, charitable institutions; 14, real estate 
undertakings; 19, full-fashioned hosiery; 28, 
taverns in Montreal; 26A, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec and 
Lévis; 387, manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers; and 39, forest operations. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Appeal Court Dismisses Action 
Against Union Officials for Inducing 
Breach of Contract 


On January 6, 1949, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal dismissed with costs the appeal of 
William Newell, a plumbing and heating 
contractor operating a “non-union” shop 
against Barker and Bruce, two officials of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. The action had 
previously been dismissed in the Ontario 
Supreme Court by Mr. Justice Smily last 
June. 

The plaintiff charged that “wrongful 
action” of the union officials caused him to 
lose a contract with the W. H. Cooper 
Construction Company Limited, which in 
turn held a contract from the head con- 
tractor H. K. Ferguson Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His tender to the Cooper 
Company, submitted in October, 1945, had 
been accepted and he had begun work, 
although he had not received a written 
contract. 

The defendants, Barker and Bruce, on 
learning of the contract, advised the Cooper 
Company that the plaintiff did not employ 
union men. The Company then telephoned 
the plaintiff and told him all men on the 
job must be union men. The plaintiff 
agreed and tried to have his men admitted 
to membership in the union but found the 
defendants opposed to the making of any 
agreement between the plaintiff and the 
local. At a meeting between Bruce and a 
member of the Cooper firm, the former 
said, “I can’t stop you from carrying on 
with Mr. Newell’s contract at all, but you 
realize that if Mr. Newell carries on with 
this work that I cannot give Al Davis all 
the men he will require for this process 
piping”. The Cooper Company then with- 
drew the contract and the plaintiff signed 
an acceptance and a release of the Cooper 
Company “from all responsibility or liability 
or damages which I have suffered or may 
sustain by reason of your being unable to 
enter into such a contract”. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw stated that inter- 
ference with contractual rights was recog- 
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nized by law as a wrong, and unless there 
was found to be sufficient justification for 
interference an action lay for the damages 
suffered. Three questions had to be con- 
sidered: (1) Was there a contract between 
the plaintiff and the Cooper Company? 
(2) If so, did the defendants interfere with 
the plaintiff's contractual rights? (3) Did 
this interference (if any) cause damage to 
the plaintiff? If both the first and second 
question were answered in the affirmative, 
a further question would arise as to whether 
there was sufficient justification for the 
interference. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw accepted the finding 
of the trial judge that there was a contract 
between the Cooper Company and the 
plaintiff, but was of the opinion that there 
had been no breach of contract on the part 
of the Company. The contract included the 
condition that the plaintiff would employ 
only union men. The plaintiff had agreed 
to this condition, but could not perform 
that part of his obligation. Thus the case 
was not one in which the rights of either 
party were interfered with, but simply one 
where the contractual rights had been 
terminated by agreement of both parties. 

The plaintiff's case, stated Mr. Justice 
Laidlaw, must fail for lack of proof. The 
plaintiff had failed to establish that his 
failure to make an agreement with Local 67 
of the Union or to obtain the benefits of 
the agreement with Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation was caused by any wrongful action 
of the defendants. 

Thus his Lordship felt it unnecessary to 
discuss the third question, for if the plaintiff 
suffered any damage it was caused by his 
own inability to perform the contract. His 
Lordship added that if it were necessary, he 
would hold that there was sufficient justifica- 
tion in the circumstances for anything done 
by the defendants. They were both aware 
that trouble had already existed between the 
plaintiff and the Union and were entitled to 
decide for themselves whether they wanted 
the plaintiff and his workmen to be asso- 
ciated with it. The statement of the 
defendant, Bruce, to the Cooper Company 


official was proper and no fault could be 
found with that attitude on Bruce’s part as 
organizer of the Union in Canada. 


Mr. Justice Hogg, in accepting the fact 
that there was a contract between the 
plaintiff and the Cooper Company and that 
this contract did include a term or condi- 
tion that the plaintiff should employ only 
union men, stated that the next question 
should be whether the termination of the 
contract was voluntarily agreed to by the 
plaintiff. The evidence showed that even 
before the alleged wrongful acts of the 
defendants the plaintiff had voluntarily 
agreed with the Cooper Company that the 
contract would be terminated unless he 
employed union men. Had the plaintiff 
told the Cooper Company he would not 
agree to the termination, and that in his 
view the company was committing a breach 
of contract at the instigation of the 
defendants, the situation would have been 
quite different. However, Mr. Justice Hogg 
did not approve of the defendants’ action 
and he considered them responsible for the 
company’s action. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
Newell v. Barker and Bruce (1949), Ontario 
Weekly Notes. No. 3. 


Manitoba Court Awards Damages For 
Injury Due to Unsafe Working Con- 
ditions Notwithstanding Contributory 
Negligence of Workman. 


On February 1, 1949, the Manitoba 
Court of King’s Bench awarded two-thirds 
of the damages claimed, with costs, to a 
farm labourer who had the thumb, three 
fingers and part of his right hand severed 
by a power-operated saw. Total damages 
were assessed at $6,671 and the plaintiff was 
awarded $4,447.33. 

The plaintiff, who was employed by the 
defendant for about a month prior to the 
time of the accident as a general labourer 
on his “mink farm”, was assisting the 
defendant’s foreman to cut firewood when 
the accident happened. Neither the plaintiff 
nor the foreman could explain definitely the 
manner in which the plaintiff’s hand came 
in contact with the saw. There was some 
contradiction between the evidence of the 
plaintiff and the foreman as to how the log 
was held in position for cutting. 

In summing up the evidence Mr. Justice 
Donovan stated that the foreman had held 
the log in a faulty manner while it was 
being put before the saw by bracing it 
against his hip instead of placing it firmly 
on the platform. This method naturally 


called for assistance from the plaintiff in 
holding the log more firmly as it came in 
contact with the saw. 

Secondly there was no suggestion that 
before the day in question the plaintiff had 
ever engaged in the kind of work which was 
then assigned to him, or that his rate of 
pay was fixed on any scale other than of 
an ordinary farm labourer. Mr. Justice 
Donovan believed that the foreman should 
in advance, both by instruction and advice, 
have prepared the plaintiff for the risks of 
the work. The defendant in speaking of the 
accident had stated concerning the plaintiff, 
“Sometimes I had the impression his mind 
was far away.” The plaintiff was a war 
veteran who had been imprisoned for five 
years at Hong Kong. However, the Court 
maintained that the defendant, being aware 
of the frailties of the plaintiff, should have 
had his foreman supervise closely the 
plaintiff's actions when working so closely 
to the saw in operation. 

In Thomas v. Quartermaine it was held 
that 

The duty which a master owes to one 
servant may be quite different to that 
which he owes to another; it may vary 
with the knowledge, the experience, the 
skill and the powers of the workman. 


In the third place there was no guard 
over the saw. The defence stated that it 
was not the custom in the district in which 
the defendant lived to have any guard on 
such a machine, but Mr. Justice Donovan 
declared that this was no answer at all. 
While it is true, he stated, that the saw 
would not have been made foolproof by 
the presence of a guard, yet had even a 
partial or defective guard been in position 
it would at least have tended to operate as 
a warning to the plaintiff that there was 
danger of injury, and then if an accident 
happened it would likely not have been of 
a serious nature. 

Mr. Justice Donovan did not see how the 
principle of volenti non fit injuria might 
be used as a defence. It was not a case 
of the plaintiff voluntarily taking the risk. 
There was no evidence that he realized that, 
because of the speed and force with which 
the saw revolved, contact by any part of 
his body or clothing might result in very 
serious bodily injury. 

On the other hand the Judge did not 
consider that the plaintiff could be alto- 
gether excused. There was nothing to 
interfere with his view of the saw. He 
concluded that the failure of the plaintiff to 
keep an appropriate lookout made some 
contribution to his misfortune. 


McShane v. Hole 1 (1949), 
Weekly Reports 421. 
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1948 State Labour Legislation 
In the United States 


The chief developments in American 
State legislation in 1948 were in the field 
of child labour and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Virginia and Kentucky by revising 
their child labour laws to adopt a 16-year 
standard for employment during school 
hours are now included in the group of 
States which rank first in child labour 
legislation. 

A workmen’s compensation Act was 
passed in Mississippi, the only State which 
had not previously adopted such a law. 
In Louisiana, minors engaged in street 
trades are covered by a special system of 
workmen’s compensation. Also enacted was 
a disability compensation Act in New 
Jersey. Changes were made in the indus- 
trial home-work statute in Rhode Island. 


Child Labour 


Both Kentucky and Virginia enacted child 
labour laws in 1948 which raised the 
minimum age for general employment 
during school hours to 16. This brings up 
to 20 the total number of States that are 
in line with the child-labour provisions of 
the Federal Fair Labour Standards Act. 

These laws widen the occupational 
coverage of the former laws, and raise 
standards with respect to hours, employ- 
ment certificates, and the regulation of 
night work and hazardous occupations. 

The former minimum age in both States 
was 14 but in Kentucky this applied only 
when the schools were in session, and in 
Virginia children of 12 years and over were 
permitted to work outside school hours in 
fruit and vegetable canneries. Now, in both 
States, a child must be 14 or over for work 
after school and during vacation. In 
Virginia, under the new law, if a child has 
completed high school, or is over 14 and 
enrolled in a work-training program or is 
14 or over and cannot profit from further 
schooling, the 16-year minimum is waived. 
The Virginia law exempts from its provi- 
sions domestic work if performed in connec- 
tion with the child’s home and for his 
parent, and work outside school hours on 
farms, in orchards, or in gardens with the 
parent’s consent. 

As regards certain hazardous occupations, 
the Kentucky Act raised the minimum age 
from 16 to 18. A 16-year minimum age 
for work in manufacturing or mechanical 
establishments at any time is required. 

A step forward in both States was the 
establishment of a maximum 40-hour work- 
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week for boys and girls up to 18 years of 
age. Formerly, there was a 48-hour week 
in Kentucky and a 44-hour week in Virginia 
for children under 16. The new Acts give 
to minors under 18 the eight-hour day and 
the six-day week formerly applicable only 
to those under 16. 

In Kentucky, part-time work of 14 and 
15-year-olds attending school is limited to 
three hours on a school day and to 23 
hours in a school week. Employment of 
16 and 17-year-olds is limited to four hours 
on a school day and 28 hours in a school 
week. Both laws provide for a 30-minute 
meal-period. 

The two States require employment 
certificates for minors under 18 instead of 
under 16, as formerly; the Virginia law 
adds a provision for yearly physical exam- 
ination up to 18. Both Acts also provide 
for the issuance of age certificates for minors 
18 and over, upon request. 

In Kentucky, night work for minors 16 
and 17 is prohibited after 10 p.m. or before 
6 am. Formerly, this was 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
for boys under 16 in specified occupations. 
Minors of 15 years are forbidden to work 
after 8 p.m. and those under 15 years, 
after 6 pm. The Virginia law retains the 
night work prohibition of 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
for minors under 16. Boys of 16 and 17 
years of age may be employed until mid- 
night and girls of 16 and 17, not enrolled 
in school, may be employed until 11 p.m. 
and if enrolled in school, until 10 pm. 
These provisions do not apply to children 
in Virginia 16 years of age and over on 
farms, in orchards or in gardens. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Mississippi approved a workmen’s com- 
pensation law which provides for com- 
pulsory coverage for employers of eight 
or more, unlimited medical care, a second 
injury fund, and double compensaton for 
minors injured while illegally employed. 

Exempted are domestic servants, farmers 
and farm labour, transport and maritime 
employments. All accidental injuries aris- 
ing out of or in the course of employment 
are covered. 

Insurance may be 
private insurance carriers or by self- 
insurance. Compensation payments begin 
on the sixth day after the injury unless 
disability lasts for 14 days or more in 
which case compensation is payable’ from 
the date of disability. The benefits are to 


obtained through 


be paid at the rate of 663 per cent of 
average weekly wages, with maximum pay- 
ments of $25 per week for a maximum 
period of 450 weeks. The minimum weekly 
payment is $7. Death benefits are payable 
during widowhood, and to dependent 
children under 18 years of age. 

Amendments were made in existing work- 
men’s compensation Acts in six other States 
—Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York and Virginia, and in 
the first five named, increased benefits were 
provided. 

In Louisiana, the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was made to apply to all illegally 
employed minors. By a second enactment, 
minors who are engaged in specified street 
trades, including the selling and delivery of 
newspapers, are covered by a compulsory 
system of workmen’s compensation. Wis- 
consin is the only other State which has a 
comparable provision. The law applies to 
employers of more than three minors 
between 12 and 17 inclusive. The time of 
engaging in a street trade is defined to 
include the time spent in reporting to and 
from the place or places where the trade 
is carried on. A minor accidentally injured 
while engaged in a street trade is entitled 
to compensation benfits and should death 
occur, compensation is payable to his 
dependents. 


Disability Compensation 


New Jersey, following the example of 
California and Rhode Island, established a 


system of disability compensation providing 
for weekly benefits to workers, who, 
because of illness or accident not covered 
by State workmen’s compensation law, are 
not able to work. Benefits range from $9 
to $22 a week, depending on the worker’s 
previous wages. Compensation is not pay- 
able for disability resulting from pregnancy 
or from a wilfully and intentionally self- 
inflicted injury. 


Industrial Home Work 


Rhode Island amended its home-work 
law to extend its coverage to subcontractors 
furnishing material to be processed in a 
home, and also provides that “industrial 
home work” shall include processing in the 
home of the employer. Several provisions 
were added concerning the issuance of 
licences to employers and homeworkers. 


Industrial Relations 


Louisiana repealed a 1946 act which 
regulated and controlled trade union activi- 
ties. The effect of the repeal is to restore 
to full measure the anti-injunction act of 
1934. Under the 1946 law, injunctions could 
be issued against unauthorized strikes in 
violation of contracts, against violence or 
threats of violence, and against combina- 
tions of employees in restraint of trade. An 
Act to prohibit the transportation of strike- 
breakers into the State was also passed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was unemployed 





within the meaning of the Act.—CU-B. 
362 (May 26, 1948). 
MateriaL Facts or Case: 

The claimant, having been — steadily 
employed for five years as a milling 


machine operator, lost his employment on 
July 30, 1947, due to shortage of work, and 
had been on benefit for approximately six 


weeks when it was found that he was 
assisting on his farm which comprised 140 
acres with 23 head of cattle, some pigs and 
chickens. He had purchased the farm in 
1943 and had established his permanent 
residence there, but he continued to live 
in town while in industrial employment, his 
wife operating the farm on a share basis 
with the assistance of their sons, aged 13 
and 11 years. He stated that his wife’s 
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income from the farm was less than $1 a 
day. When he became unemployed, he 
returned to the farm and assisted in 
performing the chores and making general 
repairs and was engaged in putting a roof 
on the barn, with the assistance of a 
neighbour whom he had hired, when this 
information came to light. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified him for 
an indefinite period as from September 25, 
1947, under Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act, 
on the ground that he was not unemployed 
but was in business for himself, and the 
Court of Referees unanimously upheld this 
decision. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire and an oral 
hearing was held. 


Decision: 

The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act. 

It was agreed at the hearing that the 
claimant is an industrial worker and not a 
farmer. He went to reside on his farm 
during the period of his involuntary unem- 
ployment and immediately upon securing 
employment, he returned to the city. The 
farm, which was purchased in 1943, is oper- 
ated by his wife and two children. 

Under the circumstances, he cannot be 
considered as self-employed for the pur- 
pose of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Although he might. have assisted his wife 
and children in performing the usual 
chores on the farm, there is no indication 
that, if he derived any remuneration there- 
from, it was in excess of $1.50 a day within 
the meaning of Section 29 (1) (b) (ii) of 
the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees 
is reversed and the appeal of the claimant 
is allowed. 


Held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act.— 
CU-B. 363 (May 26, 1948). 


Mareriau Facts or Case: 


The claimant owned a _ half-section of 
land which he farmed during the summer 
months. He had no livestock and did not 
intend to live on the farm during the then 
approaching winter. On making claim for 
benefit he gave his occupation as “farmer”. 
His pattern of industrial employment dis- 
closed that in 1944-45 he had 4 months’ 
employment with a packing company and 
in 1945-46 10 months’ employment with the 
same company. 

He was disqualified for an indefinite 
period under Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act, 
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as from March 31, 1947, on the ground that 
he was not unemployed but was in business 
for himself, having refused to apply for 
employment as a farm labourer because he 
was working on his own farm. 

He made renewal claim on October 7, 
1947, stating that he was now available for 
work, and the Insurance Officer held the 
indefinite disqualification imposed as of 
March 31, 1947 to be still in effect. The 
Court of Referees unanimously upheld this 
decision but the chairman granted leave to 
appeal to the Umpire. 


DEcISIoNn : 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 27 
(1) (a) of the Act. 

The facts indicate that the claimant is 
mainly and primarily a farmer working on 
his own account on his land. In his sub- 
mission, dated October 25, 1947, the claimant 
stated: “My main occupation is (that of) a 
farmer and I do intend to return to the 
farm in the Spring”. 

The claimant contends that because then 
“he had finished his farm work” and there- 
fore had become temporarily available for 
work, he should be entitled to receive 
unemployment benefit. Availability for 
work is not the deciding factor in this case 
and the claimant because he satisfies the 
requirements of paragraph (b) of subsection 
(1) of Section 27 has not proved “in80 
facto” that he is unemployed within the 
meaning of paragraph (a) of subsection (1) 
of Section 27. 

Even though the claimant may suspend 
his farming operations during the winter 
months or off-season, he does not cease to 
be a farmer. He retains all his interest in 
the land during the off-season and the soil 
continues its inherent functions as a result 
of his toil. Unless he gives up his farming 
operations as his main occupation, he can- 
not qualify for the receipt of benefit and 
will remain outside of the Unemployment 
Insurance plan for the duration of his self- 
employment. As regards insured persons 
who have entered into business on their 
Own account and thereby become self- 
employed, it is not the intent and purpose 
of the Act to subsidize these persons 
for the period during which they do not 
draw profit or remuneration from their 
enterprise. 

The claimant might be employed in 
insurable employment during the off-season 
in what could be termed subsidiary or 
auxiliary employment and thus, contributing 
to the unemployment insurance fund. How- 
ever, in such case, he is paying a premium 


to be insured against the risk of future 
unemployment whenever he ceases to be 
self-employed. ; 

Under the provisions of the Act and the 
existing regulations, I have no other alter- 
native, therefore, than to find that the 
claimant has failed to prove that he is 
unemployed within the meaning of para- 
graph (a) of subsection (1) of Section 27 
of the Act. 

This problem of self-employment has been 
given a great deal of consideration in the 
past and was lately the subject of an 
official hearing in the case of .............. 
(CU-B. 362). In view of the different 
climatic and economic conditions in our 


country, the representatives of the labour 
unions and of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, who were present at the hear- 
ing, submitted to the Umpire that too 
broad and uniform an application of the 
principles laid down in decisions pertaining 
to matters of self-employment might tend 
to create some hardship or anomalies. 

In this connection, I wish to point out 
that under the Act the Commission has full 
authority, if it so desires, to introduce by 
way of remedial regulations the changes 
necessary to remove such hardship or 
anomalies as may exist in cases of self- 
employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


February, 1949* 


According to the monthly report issued 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics there | 


was a total of 108,759 claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission across. Canada during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 140,305 in January, 
and 88,016 in February last year. These 
totals include 15,296 revised claims in 
February, 13,656 in January, and 11,293 in 
February, 1948. Revised claims are regis- 
tered when circumstances require the recon- 
sideration of already existing claims, and 
are not, therefore, considered in estimating 
employment and unemployment levels 
among insured persons. Initial and Renewal 
claims, which originate almost exclusively 
from new cases of unemployment among 
insured persons, numbered 93,463 in Feb- 
ruary, 126,649 in January and 76,723 in 
February last year. 

Ordinary claimants (that is, those com- 
pletely separated from their employment) 
on the live unemployment register at any 
given time provide a measure of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons at 
that time. On February 28, there were 
208,818 (172,968 males, 35,850 females) 
ordinary claimants on the live Unemploy- 
ment Insurance register, compared with 
197,675 (164,438 males and 33,237 females) 
on January 31, and 146,074 (116,676 males 
and 29,398 females) on February 28 last 
year. In addition there were 7,066 (5,904 
males, 1,162 females)! other claimants 
(mainly short-time) on the live unemploy- 
ment register on February 28, 5,742 (4,953 
males, 789 females) on January 31, and 
7,279 (6,444 males and 835 females) on 
February 28 last year. Short-time claimants 
are those who have been put on short-time 
at their places of employment. 
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Table E-6 classifies all the claimants 
included on the live unemployment register 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously signing the register since 
their most recent initial or renewal claim. 
Certain live registers will indicate however 
that an initial claim has followed without 
interruption the termination of a previous 
benefit year. In these latter cases though 
the initial claim is the most recent claim, 
it is ignored and count is made instead of 
the cumulative number of days the claimant 
signed the register since the commencement 
of this continuous period of unemployment, 
that is, since the most recent renewal claim. 
Sundays, days of sickness, and brief periods 
of employment where no renewal claim was 
necessary (usually employment of less than 
one week), are excluded from this count of 
unemployed days on the register. 

During February, a total of 116,078 claims 
was disposed of. This includes 1,234 special 
requests not granted (that is, requests 
for antedating, extension of the two-year 
period and dependency rate of benefit) and 
1,338 cases referred to courts of referees 
by claimants. Of the remaining 113,506 
claims, in which entitlement to benefit was 
the main consideration, 92,568 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 20,938 not 
entitled. 

Chief non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 11,133 
cases; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,588 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 1,049 cases; “refused an offer 
of work and neglected an opportunity to 
work” 862 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 712 cases. 


reasons for 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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During February, 210,681 beneficiaries 
were paid $8,158,903 for 3,734,487 compen- 
sated unemployed days, compared with 
163,643 persons paid $6,727,221 for 3,056,418 
compensated unemployed days in January 
and 188,417 persons paid $5,017,492 for 
2,544,452 unemployed days in February, 
1948. The average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was, then, 17-7 days 
in February, 18-7 days in January and 18-4 
days in February last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per benificiary was 
$38.73 in February, $41.11 in January and 
$36.25 in February last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day 


of unemployment was $2.18 in February, 
$2.20 in January and $1.97 in February, 1948. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending February 28, 1949, 
showed 3,645,493 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 41,496, since January 31, 1949. 

As at February 28, 1949, 211,935 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 772 
since January 31, 1949. 


WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN CLASSES 
OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES, 1948 


The Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour in their annual 
survey obtains from employers statistics on 
wage rates, hours and working conditions in 
Canadian industry. The following tables 
show wage rates as reported in the 1948 
survey for certain classes of civic employees 


in 67 municipalities. Rates are shown 
for Police Constables, Firefighters, and 
Labourers. The term, “Maximum Basic 


Salary”, means that such extras as bonuses 
for long service, allowances for clothing, 
ete., are not included. However, cost-of- 
living bonus payments are included in these 
rates. 

Salaries of police constables in 1948 in 
these 67 municipalities varied between 
$1,740 per year and $2,827. In general, 
salaries in the larger cities were highest, 
although there are exceptions to this 
tendency, as indicated in the table. Con- 
stables in the city of Toronto, receiving 
$2,827 per year, were the highest paid; in 
Hamilton the rate was $2,761, Windsor 
$2,721, and Sudbury $2,655. Eight other 
cities, including Montreal, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, showed rates of $2,500 or more 
per year. Increases over 1947 in police- 
men’s wage rates ranged from $18 in 
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Niagara Falls to $418 in Sault Ste. Marie. 
These increases, reported by 56 of the 67 
centres, averaged $224 per year. 

Wage rates paid to fire-fighters are in 
many cases the same as for policemen in 
the same city. In some of the smaller 
centres, of course, where the maintenance 
of two separate forces would entail unneces- 
sary expense, the duties of both are per- 
formed by the same men. As in the case 
of police constables, the highest fire-fighter’s 
rate was in Toronto; here the annual salary 
was $2,947. In Vancouver the rate was 
$2,820 and in Hamilton, $2,711. Increases 
over the 1947 figures of $26 per year in 
St. Catharines up to $480 per year in 
Vancouver are reported. Of 49 centres 


showing increases the average was $218 
per year. 
Average wage rates for labourers 


employed by municipalities in 1948 ranged 
from 55 to 1.03 cents per hour. In about 
half the centres covered in the table ranges 
of rates are shown for this class of worker; 
these ranges might indicate differentials 
paid for unpleasant or hazardous work, 
special qualifications, or length of service. 
Increases of from 2 to 18 cents per hour 
over 1947 rates are reported for labourers, 
with all but eight of the 67 municipalities 
reporting higher rates in 1948. 


WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES, BY MUNICIPALITY, 1948 


























; Porics ConstaBLes FIREFIGHTERS LABOURERS 
Locality 
Maximum Basic] Standard {Maximum Basic Standard Wage Standard 
Salary per Hours Salary per Hours Rate Hours 
Year per Week Year per Week(!); per Hour | per Week 

ae Edward Island— $ $ 3 

harlottetown................ 1,740 AS EY ese iae cen toaseenihanceee 

INGYAIS COLA: tee a aan GE te ete me es etemet anesc! Sanronsadtoes .55—.75 44—48 
Glace! Bayeanciacceee ce accaer 2,329 Beg Wil seery seein mente batt Mr Ad .814 48 
Haliax Qiaisanteceumneccee eas - 2,088 and 2,160 72 .72—. 89 44 

MONEY aseien ce ee sesh hee ; 1,98 : 2 

New Brunswick— a0 a ne at 
Mrederiéton(®) icc. ce:s.cictsaicehe 1,800 48 1,800 60 66 48 
Monchoniee <n. crcin acne cine. 2,423 48 2,329 48 85 44 
Saint Johns. a.Acacse anes ness 2,107 48 2,107 82 .70 48 

Quebec— P 
Cap de la Madeleine (4)....... 2,080 7 2,080 72 60 48 
Lull) pee varstage Sa eter ew eee 1,875 70 48 
Tobie tbe: (@) ss ccc esoraei te sores wine 1,950 .63 and.72 38 
IMAC ORS aan terre anes soaee ore 2,184 .70 and.74 48 
Montreal. . -c...210s 8c seawece es 2,500 .72 44 
Quebec. s pileaisitacie/tiatcle elniee Sars 2,215 65and .66 48 
St. Hyacinthe (@) ss. 25) saiec< 2,060 .55 and .65 48 
Di JOHNS sigs cine ne sormaicos oe 2,080 60 and .70 54 
Shawinigan Falls (*4)........... 2,211 68 and .73 48 
Sherrooke sok 4s-26 ee cleait ces 2,080 .65 and .68 48 
OTE (2). jtin sateietetnietace cUlcreseaie 2,080 G0and , 10 tensa tecelee 
Trois Rivieres (*).:-.....0.0. 1,898 60 1,898 60 .55 and .643 48 
Werden? bretises sacncaencdeint 2,500 48 2,500 60 .65 and .68 44 
WesbROUNE oi .ckis osc nicis cece 2,500 48 2,600 72 67 50 

Ontario— 

Belleville tien. cstes sire leterecroise ire 2,300 48 2,190 72 .75—.80 48 
IBrantlord .cnescesisea taco sck 2,475 48 2,474 56 .78 and .88 44 
BrGoewIlls . ciguisae Sis eiaiecetes secre 2,000 48 2,000 72 .70 50 
Chatham. .....2..00 65 emlasEARTe, 2,263 48 2,257 56 79 44 
Cornwall. ; aaseacen SA Arsh 2,200 48 2,180 72 33 44 
Fort William........ oe Sapeee e DB AOO) Po Scenes 2,160 48 .73—.76 44 
Galt, St aemoseaeret: apiniar ete 2,300 48 2,040 56 ayfi) 44 
Guelph a wa tenenpicasejocsee nes 2,200 48 2,100 56 .75—.80 44 
Bamilton, oe. nh soci decsieitine 2,761 48 2,711 48 88—.94 44 
Kanilam didialkies sarc \oaccac eaves 2,441 48 2,441 72 94 48 
ITE CHENOR- ee mee eee aati Se ce 2,381 48 2,486 56 85 44 
TGnd on: shuwees-seee- 2,312 48 2,235 56 69 45 
Niagara Falls 2,297 48 2,449 60 .80—. 83 48 
North Bayincsss se 2,350 48 2,040 GOP 4 We rs cc tae el open ete ae ee 
Oshawa eenceece on sene aetna. 2,350 54 2,100 56 .75—.79 44 
Ottawa) ace ke vecees on sneer 2,530 48 2,671 48 .75 44 
OWMen Sound aeewe 20 ssaiweleineee 2,200 48 1,908 72 -71—. 85 47 
Peterborough....... ears 2,331 48 2,300 72 .75 and .85 44 
Port Arthur.i.0..5. Reena ee 2,460 48 2,340 48 -838—.95 44 
Sb: (Cashariness ster. acetic 2,474 48 2,209 72 80 48 
Sts omasiiasciteceancncevesc 2,340 48 2,298 56 .72—, 82 48 
SALI; ..5 oc eens ae tbs 25172 48 2,285 72 -70—.83 48 
Sault Stearic. cc..c2.casnas 2,640 48 2,644 48 90 48 
Stratlord:. (ject. =/2.206 ees cre 2,250 48 2,250 56 .75—. 85 44 
SUC PULyien ears s sada toes 2,655 48 2,432 56 80 48 
WA IS eae oeee ace sess BBO Wieestcchoteuer 2,280 44 .80—1.00 44 
Toronto. ceca 2,827 44 2,947 56 974 40 
Windsor....... ay 2,721 48 2,350 56 824 44 
Woodstock 2,000 45 2,060 56 73 48 

Manitoba— iS 
iBramclow. te. sisisvec0e aTAGeey 2,095 48 2,017 72 a0 44 
Si. BOnUMaG: saceenwcicsa sarees 2,232 48 2,292 72 .60—.70 44 
WED R oc erisnaqricles fons grecasa aon 2,580 48 2,580 48 .774—. 824 44 

Saskatchewan— 

Moosevlaweseateaumsoc careers 2,314 44 2,134 72 694 44 
Prince Albert (sce. 3 mieten eae > 1,980 44 2,232 We -56 and .61 44 
Reg HAA cciae's wes DeSales 2,340 42 2,280 48 .65 44 
Saskatoon? )ics2ace-s'ss%6 4 ese aes. 2,412 42 2,822 48 .75 and .80 44 
berta— 

was es aesa steno eae 2,428 44 2,368 4§ .89 40 
FET GA IMON FGDs salevate urs syackcfetavs ete rarare 2,227 40 2,227 48 .90 and .904 44 
TSH DRI GE Nae croists esiecs oe, oes 2,280 48 2,160 48 80 44 
Medicine Watictesatc.cas-asas 2,256 48 2,076 48 .69—, 80 44 
itish Columbia— 

PRE Wspateraacavax¥ayetsishacece tea aisrat lateyats ata aiacdletsyauny eveuseists geaarn oie 2,148 48 90 dd 
Nelsonictosshetaraiceanseon: 2,280 48 2,190 48 .73—. 88 44 
New Westminster............. 2,544 44 z a 7. 1,03 44 

i LTREST Crp eas Sees oe eee rece a rete eee pal aeraearn ster’ OO) 8 lh Sees Wee ciel vec .accbecelapenareee oe erate 
oe Beet. ai eure N tae 2,580 44 2,820 48 1.00 44 
WiGtoria’.,ntecs antennae tere Os 2,280 44 2,304 48 87 40 




















(1) Most firefighters work under the two-platoon system, 10-hour day shift and 14-hour night shift, averaging 72 
hours per week, with one day off inseven. A number of municipalities have adopted the three-platoon system, three 
8-hour shifts and 48-hour week. _ 

(?) The higher rate for married men. 

(3) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 

(4) Both police and firefighting duties performed by the same men. 

(8) Work on certain eight listed statutory holidays to be paid for at regular rate. 

6) Free uniforms. 
bY Uniforms supplied, boot allowance of $20 per year and free street car transportation to and from work. 
(3) Paid also for work on statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


During March, unemployment continued to decrease from the 
peak reached in the latter part of February. Despite this 
improvement, unemployment at the end of March was still high 
in terms of the previous two years’ records. By May, however, 
these workers were expected to be absorbed again in the seasonal 
jobs now opening up in construction, agriculture and transporta- 
tion. A greater than usual seasonal drop in employment this year 
was evidence of the gradual shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market among various lines of goods and services. While these 
changing economic conditions called for the re-alignment of 
production in some lines, employers as a whole were still making 
plans for future expansion. Indeed, industrial construction con- 
tracts awarded during the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 


of any other quarter for as far back as 1939. 


The seasonal factor was now acting in 
favour of employment expansion and hiring 
had begun to pick up during March. 
However, since the seasonal slump had 
affected more workers than usual this 
winter, unemployment at the end of March 
still exceeded that of either 1947 or 1948. 
Considerably fewer jobs were available in 
logging, meat packing, sawmills, rubber and 
shipbuilding compared with 1948. In addi- 
tion, the tremendous expansion in the work- 
ing force in construction caused more 
workers to be seasonally displaced, even 
though construction employment itself was 
higher than in 1948. The seasonal upswing 
which takes place in April and May, how- 
ever, was expected to supply sufficient jobs 
for all those now seeking work, and labour 
shortages may develop before the summer is 
very far advanced. Construction, agricul- 
ture, fishing, water and inland transporta- 
tion, and food processing industries will 
shortly be providing many jobs for workers. 

Increased seasonal unemployment this 
year appeared to be due partially to the 
readjustment of production to changing 
market conditions. Consumer demand had 
generally become less insistent in the 
domestic market and had even started to 
fall off in some lines. At the same time, 
the export market had become increasingly 
difficult to penetrate because of continued 
dollar shortages and greater competition 
from other countries. In line with the 
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easing of demand, wholesale prices have 
been levelling off since the last quarter of 
1948. Industrial production itself under- 
went a sharp drop during January to reach 
a level just above that of 1948 at that time. 
This new phase of market conditions had 
called for a careful re-assessment of produc- 
tion costs by employers. While employ- 
ment itself had not been seriously affected, 
the changing market picture had been 
reflected in a return to greater seasonality, 
granting of fewer wage increases and an 
increasing emphasis on productivity. 

Employers still appeared to view the 
situation with optimism, however. Indus- 
trial construction contracts awarded during 
the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 
for all previous quarterly periods since 1939. 
Reports received by the Department of 
Labour on plant expansion in manufactur- 
ing also indicated a high level of activity 
and already more than 350 employers had 
signified their intention of expanding plant 
facilities during 1949. 


Industrial Analysis 


The agricultural industry was again about 
to enter a season of high activity. Gener- 
ally it was felt that the demand for farm 
products in 1949 would equal that of 1948 
although some decline might occur in the 
export market. The domestic market was 
expected to expand as a result of levelling 
off of farm prices. The monthly index of 
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farm prices reached a peak in August, 1948, 


and, contrary to the experience of 1947, 
declined during the next quarter. In 
general, farm prices during the year 1949 


were expected to remain at approximately 
the 1948 level, which in itself was 20 per 
cent higher than in 1947 and 120 per cent 
above the 1941 level. 

Against this background of continued 
buoyancy, farmers were making plans for 
extensive farming operations during .the 
coming season. A strong demand for farm 
help was expected which, in many areas, 
would exceed the local supply of workers 
available. Immigration plans were already 
under way to meet such a shortage and 
Dutch farmers had begun to enter the 
country. Peak seasonal labour needs for 
the harvesting of special crops will again be 
met by a program of labour movements. 


The fishing industry was temporarily 
slack during March between the winter and 
ae operations. Pockets of unemploy- 
ment had developed in the Maritimes, both 
among fishing crews and workers in fish 
packing plants. Below average winter 
operations, as well as the seasonal slack, 
were responsible for the unfavourable 
situation. 

The outlook for the industry itself was 
not entirely optimistic, either on the Pacific 
or Atlantic coasts, owing to unsettled export 
market conditions. This affected some 
10,000 employees in fish packing and curing 

plants as well as the fishermen themselves, 
The usual market in the United Kingdom 
for canned salmon from British Columbia 
may not be available, while the domestic 

market and the United States market for 
fresh and frozen fish may be adversely 
affected by the increased competition from 
meat products, which have _ recently 
decreased in price. p 


Logging operations were drawing to a 
close in Eastern Canada, and workers were 
being released as hauling operations were 
completed. River drivers, however, will be 
needed when the ice leaves and the 1 logging 
drive gets under way. Some workers who 
had been laid off were waiting for con- 
struction work and lake navigation to begin, 
while others had returned to the farms. 

A different situation existed on the west 
coast where most logging camps were 
re-opening after the severe weather condi- 
tions had kept them closed for the greater 
part of the winter. Uncertain market con- 
ditions may prevent many small operators 
from re-opening this year, however. 


The employment scene in manufacturing 
was quiet during March with relatively 
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little hiring of workers. Facing the more 
competitive market conditions, employers 
were examining their costs closely and not 
taking on staff unless absolutely necessary. 
The greater seasonality of manufacturing 
employment this winter, along with the loss 
of some export markets, had caused a rela- 
tively large drop in employment in the 
previous three months. At the beginning 
of February, 7 of the 17 major manufac- 
turing industries reported fewer persons 
working than in 1947. The industry as a 
whole, however, still employed more workers 
than in the previous year. By the end 
of March, greater seasonal activity was 
apparent and hiring was again under way 
in heavy industry and textile and clothing 
firms. Also, the removal of the war tax on 
jewellery, confectioneries, soft drinks, and 
chocolate bars, announced in the Federal 
budget was bringing about expansion in 
these industries. 

Contracts between employers and unions 
were up for renewal in numerous manufac- 
turing plants during March. A strike had 
developed among 600 bakery workers in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, but, on the whole, 
negotiations were progressing peacefully 
Due to the levelling off in the cost of living, 
wage demands this year may not be pressed 
as strongly as previously, but more emphasis 
was expected on fringe issues, such as 
welfare plans, improved working condi- 
tions, holidays, and various social security 
programs. 


The construction industry was still in its 
inactive season during March, but employ- 
ment was well-sustained for the time of 
year. At the beginning of February, the 
latest date for which statistics are avail- 
able, the index of employment in construc- 
tion (base 1926=100) stood at 147-9 as 
against 137-6 in 1948. Continuing fine 
weather during April will create many 
opportunities for construction work. and 
extensive hiring was expected. Labour 
shortages were already developing in some 
of the skilled trades, particularly brickl laying. 

For the third successive month in 1949, 
construction contracts awarded showed gains 
over the comparable period of 1948, bringing 
the total for the first quarter of 1949 to 
$204 million as against $129 million in the 
same period of 1948. 

A recent survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce indicated 
that the supply of building materials had 
improved to such an extent that all con- 
struction projects in 1949 could be carried 
out with few supply difficulties. Increased 
production was expected for 21. of the 30 
building materials covered in the survey. 


The most serious shortages were expected 
to occur among iron and steel products, 
although a slight increase in primary iron 
and steel production over 1948 was foreseen. 

Sales in trade establishments during 
March picked up after winter inactivity 
when buying in almost all cities throughout 
Canada had been curtailed. Increased sales 
reflected both the beginning of the Easter 
trade and the usual spring requirements for 
farming equipment, gardening supplies and 
clothing. Consumer purchasing power was 
also on the increase, in part a result of 
the recent distribution of many millions 
of dollars which had been set aside by 
the Compulsory Savings program. Dollar 
value of sales in department stores through- 
out Canada during March was about 10 
per cent above the previous year’s level. 
This rise, however, was accounted for almost 
entirely by price increases. 

The steady rise in prices which had taken 
place in the past three years and which had 
become an increasingly important factor in 
consumer buying, appeared now to be 
drawing to a close. Prices on the wholesale 
level have been levelling off since the last 
quarter of 1948. The general index of 
wholesale prices (1926—100) stood at 159-3 
in January, 1949, as against 159-2 and 146-9 
in October and January of 1948. Gener- 
ally it was felt that any significant decline 
in prices would have a beneficial effect on 
sales, unless accompanied by a serious loss 
of income through unemployment. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region was delayed in its 
spring expansion during ‘March because of 
heavy snowfalls in some areas. Preparations 
for a busy construction and fishing season, 
however, were under way. The entry of 
Newfoundland as the tenth province of 
Canada particularly affected the Maritimes 
and it was expected that many workers from 
Newfoundland would be attracted to the 
region when seeking employment. 

In Nova Scotia, northern ports expected 
a heavy increase in passenger and freight 
traffic to and from the new province. This, 
along with the construction of the bridge 
over the Strait of Canso, was expected to 
stimulate both trade and transportation in 
the Cape Breton area. 

Manufacturing employment was expand- 
ing and most workers who had been laid off 
temporarily had been recalled by the end 
of the month. Heavy iron and steel indus- 
tries reported substantial orders on hand. 
In paper production, emphasis was shifting 
from quantity to quality in order to com- 


pete with Scandinavian and other manu- 
facturers who were looking for markets in 
this country. 

Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region were fairly stable during March. The 
usual seasonal upswing had been slow 
because of adverse weather, overstocking in 
certain manufacturing fields, and hesitancy 
in hiring while industry awaited the Federal 
government budget. As a result, labour 
demand was light during March, but 
optimism prevailed with regard to the next 
few months. Both heavy industry and con- 
struction were well supplied with contracts, 

Greater stability was evident in the 
employment situation in manufacturing. In 
primary textiles, production was at a high 
level with labour demand and supply well 
balanced; low turnover was evidence of 
stabilization in an industry previously noted 
for its constantly changing labour force. 
Clothing firms also reported an adequate 
labour supply, one factor being the immi- 
gration of qualified and experienced workers 
from Displaced Persons camps. Employ- 
ment in heavy steel industries fluctuated 
according to the supply of imported steel; 
orders were plentifu! 

Logging operations were now completed 
except for the river drive which was 
expected to start early in April and con- 
tinue for about three weeks. Workers were 
being released and were turning to employ- 
ment in agriculture and construction. 

In the Ontario region, spring activity and 
the Federal budget announcements towards 
the end of March stimulated employment 
in some industries. For others, a better 
balance between supply and demand for 
goods in the domestic market, and the loss 
of export markets, were increasing the 
element of competition and cost-cutting, 
thereby reducing labour demand. Neverthe- 
less, employment remained above the 1948 
level, and the labour surplus continued to 
decline. 

Labour demand in general manufacturing 
industries remained dull, but those affected 
by the new budget showed signs of in- 
creased activity. The confectionery, soft 
drink, cosmetic and jewellery industries, 
especially, planned immediate employment 


expansion. Heavy manufacturing firms 
remained active and gradual employment 
expansion was forecast. The trend in 


employment had continued steadily upward 
throughout the past year. 

Full employment of all construction 
workers was expected this year, although 
there may be less activity than in 1948 in 
some areas. Many workers will be needed 
in agriculture shortly with spring work now 
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in its early stages. In lake navigation also, 
hiring was under way for the opening of 
navigation early in April; crews were 
already aboard most ships. 


Employment expansion in the Prairie 
region was well under way during March. 
The labour surplus continued to decline, 
despite the fact that several thousand men 
released from logging were looking for other 
employment. The construction industry 
was starting on another heavy building 
season, especially in Alberta. Employment 
conditions in this province appeared to be 
particularly favourable with the oil boom 
stimulating expansion in many directions. 

The spring rush in agriculture had not 
yet started, but farmers were coming into 
town to place orders for workers, arrange 
for machinery repairs, and deliver grain. 
This activity was felt throughout the region, 
stimulating business in general. 

In the Great Lakes area, a surplus of 
workers had accumulated since the comple- 
tion of winter logging. The river drives 
will start after the spring break-up, however, 
and these, with increased activity in 
farming, construction and navigation, were 
expected to absorb the available manpower. 
Navigation is scheduled to open early in 
April and there were 55 million bushels 
of grain at the Lakehead awaiting ship- 
ment within the next few months. 


In the Pacific region, greater improve- 
ment occurred in the employment situation 
during March than in any other region. 
Many hundreds of workers, who had been 
temporarily unemployed because of severe 
weather, were returning to their jobs. 
Transient workers were leaving British 
Columbia to return to farming in the 
Prairies. Construction and logging were 
expanding after the forced shut-down of the 
past few months, and shortages of skilled 
workers were already imminent in some 
areas. By late spring, the usual searcity 
of young and middle-aged workers for heavy 
unskilled work will probably develop. 

The re-opening of coastal logging camps 
had provided a great deal of employment, 
not only for woodsmen, but also for many 
in associated industries. Because of road 
conditions, interior camps and those on 
higher levels were still closed but full 
operations will begin after the spring thaw. 
Sawmills were working at capacity, and 
shingle mills were again active, 

Great activity in mining areas was 
expected in the coming months; base metal 
operations, particularly, will absorb many 
workers. Labour demand during March, 
however, was still relatively light. Similarly, 
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in fishing the situation was quiet, but 
preparations for the season were going 
ahead; conditions were somewhat unsettled 
since terms and prices for fish had not yet 
been decided upon. Fishing companies had 
tightened the financing of gear and boats 
and many boats were listed for sale. 


Employment Service Activities 


The end of seasonal unemployment was 
in sight during March. Although very little 
of the renewed seasonal activity had yet 
materialized into job openings, most workers 
were expected to be back on the job by 
early May, barring any serious set-back in 
weather conditions. 

Most outside work was now only awaiting 
the disappearance of snow and frost before 
large-scale hiring would begin. A few con- 
struction workers returned to the job during 
March but the real construction season will 
not get underway until the frost leaves the 
ground and excavation work can be satis- 
factorily undertaken. Farm labour demand 
also will crystallize when workers can begin 
work on the land; already advance orders 
for help were being placed with employment 
offices. Re-employment of truck drivers 
was awaiting the clearing up of road condi- 
tions as provincial bans now prohibited 
heavy traffic on many highways. All signs 
pointed to an early resumption of lake 
navigation; the opening of the port of 
Montreal was the earliest for many years 
and it seemed likely that movement on the 
lakes would commence almost a week earlier 
than usual. 

In the women’s field; the resurgence was 
not so marked because of the less seasonal 
nature of their work. The outlook in trade, 
however, had brightened with the prospects 
of Easter activity and, while hirings for 
this season will not be large, full employ- 
ment of the regular staff was assured. The 
seasonal element was also evident in the 
personal service industries, and demand for 
domestic servants and laundry workers was 
rising. 

The renewed seasonal activity, however, 
did not have a marked effect on the number 
of unplaced applicants during March. All 
in all, the number unplaced had fallen by 
only 20,000 during the month, leaving 
245,000 on file at the beginning of April. 
Part of the sluggishness could be attributed 
to the re-entrance of loggers into the labour 
market at this time. It was also possible 
that unemployment itself was falling at a 
faster rate than the decline in unplaced 
applicants since the total of unplaced appli- 
cants represents the count of the live file 
at any one date. An application remains 


alive for 30 days unless the applicant is 
placed by the Employment Service or 
notifies the office when obtaining a job 
on his own. It is quite probable that at 
the time of the spring renewal, numbers of 
workers will find jobs through their own 
efforts and will neglect to inform the office. 

The greater severity of the seasonal 
decline this year was apparent in the place- 
ment statistics now available for the greater 
part of the winter months. Comparing the 
months of December, January, and February 
with those of the previous year, the first 
noticeable change was the absolute drop in 
the numbers placed. Placements during this 
period were 31 per cent fewer than in the 
previous year. While the greatest part of 
the slump occurred in the more seasonal 
segments of the labour force, there was a 
16 per cent drop among women and a 27 
per cent decline for veterans. In addition, 
many more of the current placements were 
temporary; casual placements rose from 17 
per cent to 21 per cent of all placements 
effected. Clearance fell off to a much 


greater extent than in previous years. In 
contrast to this, however, placements at 
Executive and Professional offices, which are 
largely non-seasonal, have been holding 
their own over the year. 

Generally, it would appear that the dura- 
tion of unemployment for the average 
worker has been longer this year. At the 
end of February, 55 per cent of the persons 
claiming unemployment insurance had been 
registered for 25 days, 30 per cent being 
registered for more than 49 days. One year 
before the comparative percentages were 
51 and 27. It was encouraging to note, 
however, that for those claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance (currently approximately 80 
per cent of the unplaced), a much larger 
proportion were entitled to benefits. Also, 
this year benefits were being paid at a 
higher rate. During the December-February 
period, 80 per cent of all claims were allowed 
as against 75 per cent one year before, with 
the average daily benefits paid being $2.18 
as against $1.96 in 1948. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


A further fractional decline in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index kept the index at the approximate 
level it has maintained for the past six 
months. The index receded three-tenths of 
a point between February 1 and March 1. 
This decline, the second in succession, 
brought the index four-tenths of a point 
below the index peak of 159-6. It was, 
however, 8-4 points above March 1 last 
year. The latest index stood at 159-2 as 
compared with 159-5 at February 1, 159-6 
at January 1, and 150-8 a year ago. It was 
57-9 per cent above the August, 1939 level. 

As in January, the decline was due to a 
further decrease in the food group. Price 
reductions for shortening products, meats, 
butter and eggs were mainly responsible 
for the index moving down from 200-4 at 
February 1 to 199-1. There were moderate 
offsetting seasonal increases in a few vege- 
tables. At the March 1 level, the food 
group index was down 6:3 points from the 
October peak of 205-4, but still 13-2 points 
above the March 1, 1948 level. 

The clothing index rose nine-tenths of a 
point from the February standing of 182-7 
and was 12-8 points above March last year. 
The home furnishings and services section 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


gained fractionally from 167-8 at February 1 
to 167-9, and was 6-7 points higher than on 
the same date last year. Fuel and light 
moved up by a small amount between 
February 1 and March 1—from 130-8 to 
131-0—but was 10 points higher than a year 
ago. 

The miscellaneous items index held at 
128-1 between February 1 and March 1, 
but was 5-3 points above last year’s level. 
The rentals index continues nominally at 
121-7 until returns from the March survey 
are completed, and 1-8 points higher than 
a year ago. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Six out of eight regional city cost-of-living 
indexes moved down between February 1 
and March 1, 1949. The Winnipeg series 
remained unchanged at 153-8 while that 
for Halifax rose 0-2 to 152-3 when higher 
prices for fuel, clothing and home furnish- 
ings and services more than overbalanced 
weakness in foods. Further declines in 
prices of foods were responsible for the 
lower indexes in other centres. Clothing 
prices continued to average slightly higher 
in most cities while home furnishings and 
services indexes presented a mixed pattern. 
Composite city index declines between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1 were as follows: 
Saint John 0-4 to 155-8; Montreal 0:4 to 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1914 TO DATE 
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162-0; Saskatoon 0-4 to 161-6: Edmonton 
0-2 to 154-2; Toronto 0-1 to 154-6, and 
Vancouver 0:1 to 160-7. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
dropped 1-2 points to 158-1 (base 1926—= 
100) between January and February, 1949. 
Weakness was most apparent in the animal 
products group where a decline of 4-6 poimts 
occurred. Livestock, fresh meat, hides and 
skins, lard and eggs were all lower, while 
a narrow rise was noted for fowl. Chemicals 
and allied products moved down 1-8 poimts 
to 128-6 when lower quotations for alcohol, 
tartaric acid and soap overbalanced sodium 
cyanide and calcium carbide advances. A 
drop of 1-4 to 137-0 in vegetable products 
was due to easier prices for oats, rye, corn, 
cottonseed oil, cocoa beans and onions. 
These outweighed a moderate gain in pota- 
toes. Textile products receded 0-3 to 162-4 
due to declines in burlap bags and raw wool, 
while the wood, wood products and paper 
series weakened 0-2 to 191-1 following lower 
prices for wood-pulp. Two groups were 
higher. Iron and its products gained 0-4 
to 171-0 supported by a firmer tone for 


steel sheets, plates and hardware, and non- 
ferrous metals moved up 0:2 to 166-2 
reflecting strength in silver. Non-metallic 
minerals remained unchanged at 138-0. 

Canadian farm, product prices at whole- 
sale dropped 3-1 points to 145-1 between 
January and February with declines pre- 
dominating in both animal and field 
products. The animal products series 
receded 5-7 points to 178-3 when sharp 
reductions in livestock, hides and skins, eggs 
and raw wool overbalanced an increase in 
fowl prices. Decreases for oats, barley, rye, 
onions and hay outweighed strength in 
potatoes, to lower the field products series 
1-5 to 125-8. 

A revision in the index of Canadian farm 
products, retroactive to August 1, 1945, 
occurred this month. This was due to an 
additional payment to western producers of 
20 cents per bushel for wheat sold to the 
Canadian Wheat Board since August 1, 1945 
(Order in Council P.C. 919, dated February 
24, 1949). It brought the price paid to the 
producer to $1.75 per bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat, basis in store, 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, March, 1949 


The number of work stoppages arising 
from - disputes between employers and 
workers during March, 1949, showed an 
increase of one as compared with February, 
1949, but fewer workers were involved 
during the current month. However, the 
time lost during March, 1949, was almost 
double that for the previous month, and 
was much greater than for March, 1948. 
Preliminary figures show 10 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 5,978 
workers, with a time loss of 135,725 man- 
working days, as compared with 9 strikes 
in February, 1949, with 7,235 workers 
involved and a loss of 71,732 days. In 
March, 1948, there were 15 strikes, involv- 
ing 3,845 workers, with a loss of 57,133 days. 

Almost 90 per cent of the strike idleness 
during March, 1949, resulted from a strike 
of 4,650 asbestos miners and mill-workers 
in various centres in Quebec. The strike 
of seamen, which commenced at Halifax, 
NS., on March 22, 1949, involved only 
three ships by the end of the month and 
did not spread to other ports until after 
the first of April. 


For the first three months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 24 strikes and 
lock-outs, involving 9,750 workers, with a 
time loss of 217,157 days. For the similar 
period in 1948 there were 36 strikes, with 
15,947 workers involved and a time loss of 
333,098 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in March, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-09 per cent in February, 1949; 0-07 per 
cent in March, 1948; 0-09 per cent for the 
first three months of 1949; and 0-14 per 
cent for the first three months of 1948. 

Of the 10 strikes recorded for March, 
1949, only one was terminated during the 
month and that was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month, therefore, 
nine strikes were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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tion has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still mm progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta. ,and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. The 
strike of costume jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., which commenced on 
April 29, 1948, is considered to have lapsed. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lock-outs in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerts from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1949, was 112 and five were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 117 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 54,400 workers involved 
and a time loss of 115,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 112 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, eight, 
directly involving 29,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 39, 
directly involving 11,400 workers, on other 
wages questions; four, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
17, directly involving 3,100 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and four, 
directly involving 900 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. Two stoppages, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1949, 
show 225 strikes and lock-outs beginning 
in the month, in which 80,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lock-outs in progress during the month was 
650,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
January, 1949, are 225 strikes and lock-outs, 
involving 70,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 800,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans sbould give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GaAZErre. 
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Ability Tests 


1. Boututet, LorraIngE. You and Your 
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' F—Prices 
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Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
































1948 1946 1944 1939 
—— Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force \(2).......ss6cess00-00-. 000 ()4, 964 4,825 4,525 + t 

Employed: (ti easen eee a. ela ene net a 000 (4)4, 858 4,669 4,312 Tt i 
IMGT (ED A acess sano Coes Gato ane are 000 (2)8, 835 3, 687 3,332 t if 

em ae (Oe eas eee ee kan eee 000 (4)1,028 980 ff tT 

Paldeworkers| () yest wee meee oe SN oe 000 (43,441 3,245 2,887 t Tt 

Unemployedu@) ct. 72) ee eee ee Pe 000 (2) 106 213 iT t 

Index of employment (2) 4.9 sc s.cue sacs cite ses 190-5 189-3 167-2 183-2 106-5 

Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. % 3:4 : 3-0 0-8 16-2 

mim ieraytiOn sen aos ee ee a ae oO. 6, 648 5, 209 2,281 567 712 

ACL ALES wer tees cack ene eae one tee No 2,797 2,234 611 118 159 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income................0000% $000, 000 604 549 409 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings..................... $ 42-77 38-63 31-97 31-70 7 

Average hourly earnings.................... cents 97-2 86-6 68-1 tT T 

Average hours worked per week.................1...... 42-9 42-8 44. t tT 

Average real weekly earnings, index (4)..........]...... 107- 101-0 102- t T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (5).....5..c6s2c0+00c0s00s 000 256-7 186-8 233- T t 

Unfilled vacancies: (5)).....cscccceuvces aseicecs 000 23-6 84-4 84- tT tT 

Placements, weekly average.................. 000 8-8 9-7 12- T tT 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Claes ee se eae eee era ns SAI aR 000 197-7 130-8 162- 12-3 tT 
Balanceunittind =. crass socccnmes ceemenee $000, 000 527-1 440-8 318-8 190-3 t 
Prices— 
Wihtolesslerindok:((6) =. sapa.eer acca aes ene 158-1 147-3 105: 102-7 73-2 
Cost of living index (8)............. 159-5 150-1 119- 118-9 100-7 
Production— 

Industrial production index (®)............cececeslecceces 179-4 181-5 158: 206-8 102-0 
Mineral production index (®)......0...c0ccses0-lecceces 129-4 121-9 99: 115-3 111-1 
Manufacturing index ()...........0+00eceeee+ 189-9 193-9 169- 228-0 99-9 

HGGERIG DOWEL steixts ate caacisncciene ned 000,000 k.w.h, 3,401 3,493 3,183 3,298 2,21 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded.................. $000, 000 63-3 15-1 33-1 16-2 11:3 
Dwelling wnits:started. i275. siccccs2 cele. 000 1:7 1-9 t i t 
(om plated ws.scea a ee ee, ee 000 4.8 3-8] 67-3(8) t t 
nderconstruction. s.heacosisesoseees tet 000 49-7 38-3 t 7 T 

PI CMTOM I ea orden Meee REC e 000 tons 172-3 151-1 143-2 141-9 41-3 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 259-3 239-6 233-9 229-9 ree 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 91-2 101-7 121-1 93-8 54-9 

OSE Weta Se Soe cena iak 000 276-0 446-4 873-7 933-9 245-0 

PlourproduciOnitec.cnats eas Ueceaceen 000,000 bbl. 1-46 1-80 2-15 2-09 1-04 

ING WADEIMt Ss weenie sine ee ete ed 000 tons 872.3 344-6 808-8 240-0 200°6 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbl. 0-9 0-6 0- 0-2 0-1 

Automobiles and trucks...................02. 000 17,2 16-4 7:5 13-9 14-3 

ROUGH sic, eihate a oactete a state eerste ie oe 000 fine oz. 307-4 261-6 229-5 257-6 391-0 

Copper te Ware tiano bs ten eases eno 000 tons 21-5 19-1 13-6 22-9 20-2 

Mai eR ny ee ois eh ary irae Nae 000 tons 10-6 13-0 15-1 14-9 13-3 

INTC KEL aN Saute ls wrt) ioet mon cee sito eat aeicntays 000 tons 10-9 9-7 6-3 11-2 8-7 

WRC Maa dee Ate eon aren 000 tons 20-0 17°58 19-7 23-3 12-7 

Goal Frere dosaianio naa se eosam este cael 000 tons 1,68 1,149 1, 638 1,465 1,290 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (8)................. 251-7 212-7 169-6 99-2 

Wholesale sales index unadjusted (§)............. La 239-5 210-2 168-7 79+9 

Imports, excluding gold............. . $000, 000 182-2 117-0 138-4 40-4 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 208-3 153-2 277-2 61-7 

Railways— ; 

Revenue freight............. 000,000 ton miles 4,686 4,215 5,024 1,707 
Car loadings, revenue freight........ 000 cars 285°6 262-1 268-5 159-4 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (6)... cc. cisisise eens vieccaeds 108-1 102-2 121-8 82-0 104-1 

Preferred stocks, index \(®))......c0:. soc c0sred 0.6.01 144-0 141-0 154-1 118-6 101-8 

Bond yields, Dominion, index ()................ 95-4 92-1 85-9 97-3 97-2 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. . $000,000 5,976 5,551 5,336 4,208 2,050 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 2,083 1,861 1,151 956 787 

Moneyisuppl ys. ann ate ueccete yeaa aeiee $000, 000 4,091 3, 894 3,544 3,153 (9) 1,370(9) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000 1, 139 1,104 1,038 855 226 

Depositeimerpmecicchtectce cn tosesetioution: $000, 000 2,952 2,790 2,505] 2,163(9)} 1,089(9) 











Notz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948 
(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending 


February 21, 1948 and February 23, 1946, (?) Base 1926=100. 
December 31, 1948, 1947, 1945 and 1938 respectively. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average 


weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly 


(5) First of month.(6) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


not available. (?) Year-end figures. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 





































































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
vata Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29. 74,447 37,345 30,517 rg a 
Annual Average, 1930-34... 12,695 12,145 Py ah 
Annual Average, 1935-39.... 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 ae 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3, 767 6, 674 4, 010 4 
PQA BATS G helo men eee taveayeactercvete Te oleresecascl eve toon er stsratel outigievnctareretsrensvetsrehs 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 22,722 
OA GE Do tela rece crepaerer rete esetocsucterst iar otve ssa arene Gy ae ramral sets 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
tees Ie Aenea osha cota ointo mate vasa ania aictnnre Tecate ep hais 809 1, 443 508 2,760 
SG ITU ya ey sccierarciescieveraioe ice aus ane oy totere eterna ame ares 831 257) 489 2a 
Leb is bie eters car evcoasavare vustenwies pretest eaxee ne tea aucices maaaer ae 947 1,212 513 2,672 
Aprile tern eee nrstevoenas oieie tace aionciivss al Saperni teem eae 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
IVER Veet eee Petes ovata ase eve ona ia ni Leuks PaCS Hele 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
TUUTS etree Cte tea ia een ere ole Ieee ele enter euneiamtats 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
aD cualegy severe tay eer vent vce fave eroee neste vetoed otates sobeuseeh tenes tances chereaste 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
AI BUS tL eM ie rata y on eatin teem ieee ce 3,014 2, 220 1,052 6, 286 
September 3,739 2. 150 1,339 7,229 
Octoberacnsacene ence 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
November 3,635 2,734 1,241 ie 610 
MT SCEMUD ST Sane csiee crak a eeee ci ialetacnss oma etaxe sie sedrarecdls ger 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
ERO USL Bas mrostacies cratovertea baiap ops azn eesiststeren, cee ore 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— 
IP EUTVULEE Ysera toys fe Sev cvarec stains ae ceases ses auk nase nese aioe sce eraaees Cousot 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
PE DiUSIT Va aooit ci a eisai kelo oreraratee ei ioe see eee 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
DVM ire CLT tee MaNNle ceohete arate. cee varstene rel Oo chap eteR tenet Sh esote SPINY 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
HASTA pe oO spacey one Pare ereosts Gon enct a caewter ere eeemerePelarsisteeen es 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
IMI AViss ies sesr oer sercrm faatee ote ecestl dusts rSrsnous amvenraraienets araearsvecucrrs 4,141 3,075 2,243 9, 460 
ame stearate a tas csiecss ater tore acerca ooerayavnteteihessi aeaees 7,382 4,747 3,194 15, 323 
IUD pao set ri cueVecere tale a cvurosuevashtatskansbty weve rnusislcrenerseeavevta prsktes 4,770 4,004 2,329 11, 103 
August... cs. cee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
September 4,383 4,755 2,733 11, 871 
October...... 4,920 5, 405 2,758 13, 083 
INOS TID CTS 6 aos ay svovacoce Mu havestrobavefortte eee avsas encaleye nce eh epnaee 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
December 3, 888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 
CIE Go Giealle apsfetese axe soteaveven sic is serotes ans eval shctsbaterslcapo etal e tastes 52, 986 45,191 27,237 125, 414 
1949— 
SETAE Yrs easy esac oie av etaertoss chow tors cee suasavodec ai carstenmeee enatect paar 2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
WGI UBT Yrs treciascaeeseicnteisusicanie rats avenotorene fesuerain craneteeabaiete 2,797 2,342 1, 509 6, 648 
Mobel (2 temo nGhs G49) oa. ay sjevns evecaloters otatoiesesievare 5,681 5, 187 3, 229 14,097 
AOtala2maonthsuliG48) passe arvecceceve.seseae som 5, 220 4,698 2,539 12, 457 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
B.C. 
Month Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Y a Total 
BWV co 
MOA GT OGL fore erarsdevacspare (yates arassneters onaiiene ote 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
G4 7A GO Geull crea apsrsvcrs avausiate- sue eruisiele vet atelesoisceunle 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948— 
279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
371 1,326 4,969 15.725. 1,069 9,460 
433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15, 323 
394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11, 103 
419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
Octobersmers een cate anne 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
Nowell ber ec Bas or Si deaewea ene 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
Meee ber! a. .acbs sch aitlsckan. cae 371 2,151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
Morale eeseasyaysters esenvelscats ste a) e teeewers 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125, 414 
1949— 
JADUARI hs dstatie ve tee neces 2Alt 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Bebruaityancenneusaetmundsnccrs one 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
Total (2 months 1949)........... 394 2,709 7,753 2,142 1,099 14,097 
Total (2 months 1948)........... 445 3, 033 6, 232 1,317 1, 430 12,457 



















































































TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
7 Unskilled Others 
Month ae ane. | Siatted || Trading ae Total 
skilled Mining 
106 = Po tall eae een a.hoee aac wes 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2, 245 
Le SfastAcssetesstarsyecaraterahavteors ieee 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 ee ot 
 BTRUA TN ccrerertw cm ioehen.wn Pee 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
BG Druary tency taceeey hae, 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
March Sie Gis wl ancrars aiece ie epom oe aye 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
ADT te ero eee thle ey eas SarTe Ey 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
May ee ain eee si ncrbes a ceed 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
TUDE aa: Meare ee ee 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
uly xn. 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
AUZUSG ass 00006 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
September....... 1,568 627 1, 433 358 397 4,383 
October... 40% 2 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
November........... 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
December... so. 20. ees 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3, 888 
“re ah Oeil rem arsiae re ee a noe Ue 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
WANNA yA. sac tee eee eee Lee 427 801 243 276 2, 884 
ebrusryoens 2 cate cee es. 1,386 414 589 231 Ly 2,797 
Total (2 months 1949)........... 2,523 841 1,390 474 453 5,681 
Total (2 months 1948)........._. 824 991 1,958 612 835 5, 220 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 
a Utilities 
Agric ul- Trans- | Finance, 
L oe Nach Cassis portation,] Services eles 
— aoe? [er enusac~ |Constrac- Communi-] (including} ™€? ary | Toran 
F ishing, turing tion exdion Coverac Labour 
gvaaee Storage, ment) Income 
Trade 
1946—January............ 39 140 17 104. 95 13 409 
MSWnUaPY siete ace. 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Marchy4s ws. cnne.6 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
Nonlin ae ak ene 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
IM Ay cieee cos te. Se ete oie 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
June 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
UL Vee ee tae 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
AUSUSb sas nce teh 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
October. sc .c% jasc 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December.......... 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
February........... 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Manchin se yccr.- - 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
LATA NE Ah conn eee 39 168 28 126 111 da} 486 
INA ea ee eat 41 iD 31 129 112 16 500 
JMO ae ae 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
JUV Aaa eee oe 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
AUSUSt io ais steer 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
September......... 54 183 40 137 Ly 17 548 
October.s eke ke. 55 187 41 138 117 7 555 
November......... 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December.......... 57 189 31 141 116 17 551 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 17 545 
February... 4...0cc: 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
Marche: at 1 ie 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
JO) alse re eres Bi 44 195 33 142 120 17 552 
Viaiy settee te, wie te 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
JUNC SAA cteeet oct 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
oy tere eet ae ie 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
TIDUS Te cee eae 56 205 47 158 30 19 615 
September.......:. 60 220 48 185 131 20 664. 
Octobers sens. 62 213 48 165 129 20 337 
November......... 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
December.......... 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—Janary....sccc.es: 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 
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TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from emplo 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a tota 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


yers having 15 or more employees—At 
Jemployment of 1,988,007 and total payrolls of $85,029,349 


February 1, 


19,857 








Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Weeeeia Employment Payrolls 
Feb. 1/Jan. 1)Feb. 1)Feb. 1|Jan. 1)/Feb. 1)Feb. 1|Jan. 1,Feb.1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 }| 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

Maritime Provinces................- ; _..| 88-77] 35-78] 34-19] 110-3) 116-3] 118-0} 195-6] 189-8) 184-7 
Prince Edward Island ‘ 33-05| 28-77] 130-6] 141-7] 158-9] 203-6] 216-3} 209-8 
INO Ve GO GUIAs.0c bo cncteis s cclewrsieialsis cele e a6 : . 34-65| 33-92} 102-6] 106-1] 108-6] 174-5] 162-2) 163-4 
INO WHISEUNS WIC Kve eyscs vue. afeisicvtre cis cists ojetelele sie eisierslers tate : 37-39] 34-88] 121-9] 131-7] 181-5] 230-0} 236-4] 220-4 
CRUE CC ree settertccs ctate cieratera ele efore silat lors atop Noveroiciaystelets steiner : 39-36] 37-25] 123-8] 126-0] 123-1] 210-9] 207-0) 191-3 
Ontario tices eee ea cietscatoie state eretels cial erations terexeloiaoes : 42-54| 39-91] 125-9] 127-8] 123-1) 205-3) 200-5) 181-2 
Prairie Provinces : 41-98] 38-21) 130-8] 135-5] 121-9] 213-0) 214-9) 175-9 
IM cin GOD Bic evocntieroseretedsseresersiatetenens ale: sie eintavele'¢/ ole ‘ 41-33] 38-39] 126-1] 130-2} 122-4] 201-2] 203-1) 177-1 
Saskatchewan . 40-59| 37-52} 115-4] 124-0] 116-4] 184-9} 194-1} 168-6 
DAUD me betas craton ccaltterscncte sis isioveieloreisva'erovsiey sxe favavauelotayelere¥stonayay : 43-51] 38-35] 146-8! 150-0] 124-5] 246-4] 243-9] 178-4 
British: Columplas.en scree vos cies ieieiaeciaec/ oe cist ser 44-87| 42-77] 41-17] 134-8] 142-6] 141-1] 212-3) 214-1) 203-8 
CAIN ADD AD rsa crarerciapeseieearnansavetorsers ae se atauatais acafors 42-77| 41-10] 38-63] 125-3] 128-4] 124-0) 207-7) 204-5] 185-7 
41-42] 40-08] 37-41] 131-1] 132-4] 126-6] 211-8] 206-9] 184-7 

35-42| 34-38] 31-61] 110-7] 113-9] 114-8] 189-9] 189-6] 172-2 - 
43-51) 41-80] 39-83] 131-8] 133-5] 128-2) 213-8) 207-9] 190-7 
36-93] 35-24] 33-45] 129-8] 134-3) 121-6) 206-8} 204-1] 176-2 
46-54| 44-35] 40-94) 121-7} 122-2] 116-7] 206-1] 197-2] 174-0 
50-86| 48-74] 41-61] 119-6] 123-8} 89-9] 163-4} 162-1) 100-3 
38-58| 37-41] 35-47] 180-3] 185-4] 126-5) 197-1] 198-7] 175-9 
42-86] 41-29] 39-00] 154-8] 160-7) 159-3] 249-1] 249-2) 233-7 
: 36-21] 33-72] 33-34] 126-4] 133-3] 122-4] 199-6} 196-2) 180-1 
CBee Pat GENES S Mare tree peat tear aeh care: delaras (otallgnetelse Caletarvniety orate ee 35-71] 34-05] 33-18] 132-9] 136-6] 142-3) 221-3) 217-0} 220-8 
BEE DEOCIe grea tierce or olnartis aarsinl cag amen eaters ome eee 35-80] 32-89] 33-07] 118-3] 120-7] 115-7] 203-9} 191-3} 184-0 
PIRES TUS OPS fo ce sieciscs fe sic Siv's[a.seasacaafavedsvarads atatsesia dole ecarweunreres 42-03) 39-34] 37-83] 127-0} 128-9] 125-1) 205-7) 195-5) 182-7 
MIS PAMUL OMG setestesstavece < cle eke fansiate(orsters ia stents Codartes Doms aves oxetineyascre revere 44-40) 43-61 ecssltreosctsoi dla ccd ee SecA tla alice mrt ocala rename cece 
Kitchener—Waterloo 41-33] 38-80] 37-98] 132-6] 1384-6} 136-0] 241-6] 230-3] 228-1 
AGOMCLOM sac eeveherstol staves «icc sveteharensts ..| 40-08] 38-30] 36-77] 148-6] 149-3] 142-9] 233-9] 224-7] 206-6 
ore! William—- mort Arthurs mcs hy sferete cate cies sictere sin eteietate 45-47] 43-64) 42-12! 77-1] 86-0) 80-1) 132-0) 141-3) 126-6 
Sta Catharines -Wellam's W% varee.cisisse 0lorslensissejausceserd vier eteyedsiets AQ 37.0 AGO 4s siete ailievect ache flevetecalsvs[ sustevciarer|omeusoterell ne otctatal llnreeccnses 
UG SIAL at oie ecient sieistteee 9 ni ale ine al tiairsts ga elermersetemmere 37-58] 37-52] 34-41} 125-6] 137-9) 122-3) 199-9] 219-1) 177-6 
SACOG Sere stare scares ov wou laterniassinivin su iauceveit ety sie ata alnigham merce 36-81] 35-65] 34-11) 139-5) 144-8] 142-1) 234-2) 235-5) 220-7 
MO GSA LY cise nee rele creda Chia cefainiases shave esa 0 oitst ph oeketaietatcne ster cnsvelrpenere sis 41-33] 40-11] 37-07) 135-4] 140-2] 180-5) 220-7) 221-7] 190-1 
Edmonton RRR TRO covesr Peete Aa abacaai ce etolesanecene tora anton cueiesoneracsuer ceoneier eeecs 39-46] 37-89] 35-26] 166-1] 167-3] 148-7] 262-6) 254-1) 215-4 
OV CG ONE te aicte cerete aie nicia niervie, coat ie shale emiieberotsentegtiernictsreatennie eens 40-72] 38-42] 39-10] 142-1] 146-5) 157-5] 229-8] 223-6] 245-8 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
VU ematil Qo b UT IM oers sp cha cats os eosre tele le is lcrs et oveiere- ai iascrsse axe shapetese aleeahess 44-12] 42-28] 39-38] 120-7] 120-7} 119-5} 205-1) 196-6) 181-3 
unable: Goods (2) yarectevers sie oisis sists: eismcis vistesaiiv caretese 47-14) 45-23] 41-65) 116-5) 116-8] 115-3] 194-9] 187-6] 170-3 
Non-Durable Goods 41-05] 39-19] 37-10] 122-8] 122-6] 122-9} 215-0} 204-9] 193-9 
Electric Light and Power........-.0s-sesesnesegeees 48-16] 47-52] 48-84] 158-0} 156-8} 131-7] 240-5) 235-5) 182-4 
LORBING..... 5.00 eececccc er erecececseeececesenseeccveses 37-91] 37-10] 38-77] 178-8] 206-1] 248-8] 336-9] 380-1) 483-5 
Mining........ TV arancsaeshacoPeten het ove rears isdacetpsin oor seeiavel syst eielstereimienisvs 52-45) 47-15] 47-36] 100-8] 99-6] 86-6] 165-4] 146-9] 128-3 
Communications 39-07] 39-21) 35-86] 187-3] 188-1] 172-8] 265-9] 267-8] 225-2 
Transportation Rte anes sal aleosarsfere eresesveletaialerelsieisysisiese.syeleis/stsiersins 51-11] 50-97| 45-58] 136-0] 142-4) 134-4) 212-3] 221-7] 187-2 
Construction and Maintenance................+eeeee eee 41-08] 38-65] 36-96] 106-4} 110-5} 99-0] 189-9] 185-5} 158-9 
SOT, Vd CORI (2) erssel gy stavess saversbavs aversive vale onc evorsieialiaeT ee reyeletersieveis) qauies 27-39) 26-94] 25-15} 142-4) 142-6] 138-9] 235-2] 231-7] 212-1 
ED EVLG epee pete a alc sccchtej oi auossteve lesa oantabesecerass sa inetatovaveutbers shore eteteiee 36-53] 35-65| 33-41) 141-5) 152-4) 135-7) 216-6} 227-7) 191-0 
Eight Leading Industries......................00. 0000 42-77| 41-10) 88-63) 125-3) 128-4) 124-0) 207-7] 204-5) 185-7 
NEGLI) IAGO seeder pass chat =eraiaieres sys a sisieraie) eras afeveisyarsicjee stetenaets eteciats 39-33] 39-24] 37-53] 143-4] 143-2] 1386-8] 194-2 193-5 177-0 
Nine Leading Industries........................00200- 42-63} 41-02] 38-59] 126-0) 129-0) 124-5) 207-2) 204-1) 185-4 
a 



















































































Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Tables I and 9, with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Jan 


Feb. 





Eight Leading Industries 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers of 





Year and Month 


Index Numbers of 








Average ) Average Average ,) Average 

Employ- A epceete Weekly Weekly | Employ- Aggregate Weekly | Weekly 

ment Pavrolls Salaries | Salaries | ment P e ois Salaries | Salaries 
and Wages|and Wages Ayre and Wages|and Wages 

$ $ 

DOAN rctecae Berke maraciehs 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Dy kee Ds rersielectecom ome meee 117-2 146-4 127-3 82-15 128-0 162-6 129-3 33-06 
Ue LOAG ee ceieerciccne cae 109-5 185-5 126-6 31-97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32-43 
PP LOAT crscsrieisisielesctccne 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
La OAS Fe lenis seis cece 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36°31 
Sd OAS ea en eee 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181°3 154-0 39-38 
es A048). erseruisrercraten 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120°6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
15 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
a 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
i; 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Ms 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41:17 
it, 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
i, 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41°46 
i 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167°6 42-85 
As 133-3 218-0 166-9 42°15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
MOS Sur rerecictstesisixeisine 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43°72 
DOs reetie Siemarscis sie 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
ea O40 Petra cones 125-3 207-7 169-4 42-77 120-7 205-1 172-5 44-12 


nt 
TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














— a 

oo 

a 

5 

0 
HG) swe es LOSS ais aque ta terayoietee ee 77-0 
HiGly wld O34 eh ah anin Saee ee 91-4 
Habysaats ppl USD ie cnn ena noeaiarisiss 94-6 
eb pl wel OOO pen nectce aabi mate 98-4 
Heb wie l0g Tne cnost masinces 104-1 
Be sw Evel OBS 1 cee aietate Acie jeer 110-4 
Feb. 1, “5 
Feb. 1, “4 
Feb. 1, +2 
Feb. 1, “4 
Feb. 1, +2 
Feb. 1, 3 +2 
Feb. 1, “9 
Feb, 1, 2 
Feb. 1, 7 
Jan. 1, ‘7 
Feb. 1, 3 
Mar. 1, 38 +9 
Apr. 1, 36 +6 
May 1, i) 
June 1, 3 
July 1, 98-0 
TATU Set pe OLR mee yesisiiolaer ee iare 200-9 
Septrel, a 1048. erence chee 201-8 
Octranlel94s sea rrecaccacte see 203-3 
Nov, U9 "1948 Fcc steno acute 203 -6 
Decl sed O48 octet tne ten ores 204-38 
J ertrealig b LOAO Ey cc ayapeieraretrerssatsvoyerayayae 196-0 
I Goal ral O40. ee ee serie ttees 191-3 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at Feb. 1, 1949....... 100-0 
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168- 
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ag 
x 
5 
3 3 gi ¢| 2 
5 ° ° ° 
gH | a8 El 3 | £812] 8 = 
FES ee S| te |e ladies Ae 3 
aoa] Sfe| fal Be eee | a a s 
ARS} an) 420| C}] oO l]aa| Ss | aol] a 
DD easeassteters |rsic ek | evar ZOeTH! 78-9) S804 nai ire ster tyanlleaseere 
2 Ae eebal estcn ete [persia S8e5I| MOb8| «8427 ee ecalll codebase 
alll geen ace ceee a S| aaa 805 100221) C8022) 288. | sae |e 
oo latte note emceecl | aan 9522) 102-4) 087 fi cil corcten'|onea a 
Si Demet ote | cer oer ee LOG" 71) LO8=4)  QUs4les elec ee dlen cae 
“3 76-0) 116-4] 109-6] 114-5] 116-2] 91-7] 91-1] 89-0] 94-4 
‘5 79-2) 107-8] 92-9] 113-0] 109-2} 93-9} 89-21 96-0] 99-9 
“4 85-1] 124-9) 112-5} 116-0] 120-2] 100-8} 96-2] 98-0] 109-6 
“21 130-6] 142-7) 126-3] 139-4] 143-4] 112-2] 107-7] 108-4] 121-7 
8} 115-1] 202-4) 153-4] 176-7] 173-3] 126-8] 123-3] 109-9] 143-2 
4) 108-3) 184-1] 150-1] 198-7] 186-6] 134-7} 132-7] 121-8] 146-5 
-1{ 126-8) 189-9] 163-9] 198-5] 184-8] 145-1] 139-6} 129-5] 163-8 
9} 123-7] 192-4) 167-6] 189-1] 184-3] 145-3] 142-4) 134-8] 156-5 
-7| 122-2} 172-3} 159-9] 170-4] 173-9] 145-7] 140-1] 136-2] 160-4 
‘O} 124-7] 172-3) 165-2] 186-2} 187-6] 154-6] 148-3] 142-9] 171-7 
9} 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2] 156-3] 159-0] 186-0 
9} 170-2) 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4 
-O} 171-2] 169-0] 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2 
+1} 163-7] 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7] 159-6] 151-1] 148-8] 179-8 
9! 143-0) 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7] 159-6] 152-2] 147-21 179-1 
‘5] 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8] 161-0} 190-9 
“7{ 159-7] 192-9) 180-5] 198-6) 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2 
0} 161-4] 196-8} 183-0} 206-3] 203-3] 179-5) 165-9] 169-7] 206-7 
‘1{ 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6] 169-4] 209-4 
+8! 164-6] 205-7} 178-0} 205-8} 208-3} 180-8} 167-3] 171-1] 207-5 
9} 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6} 167-9] 206-1 
-8} 156-2] 209-9] 184-9) 207-5} 210-4] 180-9} 169-3] 167-0] 207-6 
+2] 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8 
1] 139-9] 172-3] 164-4] 194-7) 203-1] 167-8] 157-2] 147-0] 197-4 
“6 0-2) 38-7) 2-7] 29-7] 43-1) 11-8) 5-3] Qt] 4-4 








British 
Columbia 


re 
S 
o 
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Norn:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. 


Average Weekly 





Salaries and Wages 























at Employment Aggregate Payrolls 

Feb.1|Jan. 1)Feb. 1|Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1|/Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb. 1 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

$ $ # 

Manufacturimg:,.... cscc scenes sac iciseine ois oi 44-12} 42-28) 39-38) 120-7) 120-7] 119-5) 205-1) 196-6) 181-3 
Animal products—edible......0....04e0s0e0001 42-32} 39-56) 38-09] 119-6) 124-3} 130-2) 201-9) 196-2) 198-8 
PUT AME! PLOCWOS. 2/15 ce series cities sre etavoket alervsers 37-95} 37-49] 36-56] 138-3] 139-7] 127-4) 196-2) 195-8) 174-2 
Tieabher andro CU CUS iscjeiis obecsiee ous nies mies.e ence 32-76] 30-93] 30-02] 109-6) 105-5} 110-6) 189-5) 172-4) 174-9 
Bootsiancl shOes sccm cic ayes oe aeusee Move canes 31-75] 29-28} 28-67) 111-2) 106-7] 106-9) 198-8} 175-9} 172-5 
Lumber and its products... 0. .0ccsc< ces <a. 38-93) 36-11] 34-83) 114-3} 115-0) 118-7) 206-2} 192-4) 196-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.............--+- 40-38} 37-35) 36-50} 102-8) 103-0) 107-8} 195-3] 181-1) 185-6 
Uri GOES ase, sehr cere ease eres eerie 38-16] 35-82} 33-86) 157-6] 158-2) 155-7} 223-4} 210-4) 216-4 
Other lumber products....<...00.0000+ 5226 oes 35-57| 32-81} 31-21) 117-2} 119-7) 127-1) 224-8} 211-6) 214-0 
Plant: productS—ed ible)... i cee-wceierasecieiesyase 36:74] 35-24) 33-15} 126-7) 130-7] 131-8] 206-0! 203-9} 194-6 
Pulp. and paper products.......0.000:0c0 reese: 49-55) 47-57| 44-81) 138-3] 138-3] 138-7} 231-1] 221-9) 208-9 
Pulp and paper.........+. 57-99} 55-46] 51-65] 127-2} 127-9} 182-0) 233-7| 224-8] 213-9 
Paper products)... ..<<1-< 39-30} 36-72] 36-18} 164-4! 164-4] 157-8] 266-9} 249-3] 239-6 
Printing and publishing 45-02} 43-85) 41-45] 142-6] 141-9] 137-5) 215-4) 208-8} 191-2 
Rubber prodwetsins.<e..sa es cerca trite wis sisters 46-31} 44-90) 42-92] 129-2) 133-0] 148-8) 255-2) 254-7} 263-2 
Mexbille prO duets. ...1..csccssme yest ans hs tae eesesccesecpaues 34-64) 31-99} 30-95) 117-9} 114-7) 113-2} 213-4} 191-8) 183-2 
Thread, yarn and otha... . 00.22 ce cess 38-48! 35-67) 32-85} 115-2} 113-6] 110-6] 234-7) 214-6] 192-2 
Cottonsyvarn and loth. ......cc05505005 50004 38-65] 37-24| 32-07 95-1 94-1 91-3} 190-6] 181-8) 152-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth. ........0¢e00 6.00% 36-07} 33-52) 32-387] 111-6) 110-5} 114-2] 224-6) 206-6} 206-5 
Artifical silk and silk goods.............. 40-57) 34-98] 34-20) 152-2} 148-9) 137-6} 333-1] 280-9) 253-8 
Hosiery and. knit) ZoOdSs........sicisecce see nies 30-63} 28-35) 27-83} 122-9] 120-1] 124-1] 207-5) 187-8} 190-6 
Garments and Personal furnishings......... 31-97} 29-36) -29-74] 125-9] 120-2} 115-7) 208-3} 182-7} 179-2 
Other textile producteisss6)cctieetieis ers cin 36-71} 33-56) 33-36) 95-7 94-5 98-7} 173-2] 156-2) 159-0 
ERO DAICCOn Bane naio en See ee eeratha traci ie aeets c 37-77} 35-49] 31-19} 139-4) 137-3] 137-0) 293-4) 271-3] 238-0 
IBEVCTARES eee toi sird orn nei steno asta we AEE 46-70} 47-09) 42-86) 159-3] 168-2) 159-0} 251-2) 267-4] 229-6 
Chemicals and allied products................ 47-18} 46-26] 42-79 96-3 96-0 94-1) 168-4) 164-6} 149-5 
Clay, glass and stone products..............+. 44-93] 42-47); 40-33} 144-9] 147-4] 134-7] 259-3] 249-3} 218-8 
Hlectrie light and power. s.:..< e006 css eve 48-16] 47-52) 43-84] 158-0) 156-8} 131-7) 240-5) 235-5} 182-4 
Wlectricaliappar aus .:acc sslesulsk sisisac ee. « eiare eta 47-46] 46-26} 40-86] 166-8} 166-1] 168-5} 296-4] 9287-8] 256-4 
Dron ‘and: steel pro duets. 6.::5.¢ «ssn ceeeriess eee 49-23) 47-36} 43-41) 109-6} 109-9] 106-8) 177-4} 171-1] 152-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 52-31} 48-80] 46-61} 144-3] 143-3] 132-5) 204-0} 189-0} 177-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 47-12) 45-65} 42-99] 117-0} 118-0] 116-6} 194-0} 189-7) 175-0 
Agricultural implements.............e00005 50°10} 49-07} 45-93) 213-4) 206-5] 199-4) 400-3] 379-2} 346-6 
Land vehicles and aircraft. 50-69) 49-52) 43-12) 100-2} 102-7 91-1} 156-4) 156-5; 120-8 
Automobiles and parts 52-88] 49-86) 43-95} 109-2) 116-3 92-7} 150-3) 150-9] 106-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 46-36} 45-57] 43-10 76-0 75-4) 109-4) 117-8} 114-9} 157-6 
Heating appliances: ..5...2c%.c0s.0<se08ee50 2 43-78} 41-50) 39-35] 154-6] 148-8! 142-9) 256-2) 233-8) 215-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 48-47) 45-82] 43-93) 101-4 99-9 98-7} 202-7} 188-8} 177-6 
Foundry and machine shop parts........... 48-59) 44-82} 42-29 98-0 97-3 95-3]. 223-4) 204-7] 176-4 
Other iron and steel products.............-. 46-46} 43-75} 41-57) 101-0 99-6} 104-1} 172-2} 160-0) 154-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0005 48-18] 47-07} 43-64] 118-9} 119-0] 118-1] 207-6} 202-9] 187-0 
Non-metallic minerals products............... 53-41} 53-04) 47-73) 119-0} 119-2} 117-0) 217-9] 216-8} 190-2 
Miscellaneoustedasauticstracccunnencotee ren. 37°40} 35-35] 34-65} 147-9) 147-1] 138-3] 274-4] 258-0} 222-0 
WOssim Senet saat ah oan ae 37-91) 37-10) 38-77) 178-8) 206-1) 248-8) 336-9] 380-1] 483-5 
MEDIA TyS rae rs SRS ot, er geste Rca crs eaeee 52-45] 47-15) 47-36) 100-8) 99-6) 86-6) 165-4) 146-9} 128-3 
52-13) 42-40} 44-93) 101-6] 98-7] 67-8] 208-1] 164-3} 119-7 
54-29} 50-88] 49-84) 89-4) 88-6] 85-9} 133-7] 124-3) 118-0 
48-00} 44-63] 43-03} 147-0) 148-0} 131-6} 260-1) 248-4} 209-8 
39-07] 39-21) 35-86) 187-3) 188-1] 172-8] 265-9] 267-8} 225-2 
43-85] 44-63) 36-75] 120-2] 122-8} 120-3) 206-8} 215-0] 173-6 
38-12] 38-10} 35-60) 206-6] 206-9} 188-9] 281-9] 282-3) 240-7 
Transportation. 9 .c6.5.c64 o-5 oisevstasie ans evan iaare 51-11] 50-97) 45-58] 136-0) 142-4) 134-4) 212-3) 221-7] 187-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 44-65) 44-17] 41-64) 152-4] 154-6] 152-4) 233-1! 234-0] 217-3 
Steam railway operation...................5- 57-37] 58-32} 49-52) 1383-2} 135-7] 181-3] 211-0] 218-5} 179-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............0..0es00: 43-12} 41-56) 40-18} 106-0] 131-4} 103-5} 176-1) 210-4] 160-6 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 41-08} 38-65) 36-96] 106-4) 110-5] 99-0) 189-9) 185-5] 158-9 
ES carl lat gyciepe ates repepsacecyor Senta: eca/ cavers miners eee eet 43-70} 39-56} 41-28) 145-4) 150-2] 129-3] 221-8] 207-5) 185-1 
AT oy By serateasearerestras austen ae evaress nie emer aesevete teense 35-72} 34-87] 31-28) 81-8} 88-1 76-5} 151-8] 159-8) 123-9 
FUEL L Vy auy eran teeeesenaientin cis Paieree coe coe sini reienl ea ietais 42-72} 42-88) 35-58} 83-1 88-1 88-3} 178-8] 177-1] 158-3 
Services (as indicated below) 27-39) 26-94) 25-15) 142-4) 142-6] 138-9] 235-2] 231-7] 212-1 
Hotels and restaurants....... 25-79) 25-69] 23-82) 147-4] 149-3} 145-9] 251-5) 253-7] 230-0 
Personall(chiefly laundries): a... c:s.ccn ears 27-70) 26-58) 27-71) 126-6] 124-7] 127-8] 194-3] 183-5] 188-0 
FETA ae te eee een arte ii kos ater we eartenete 36-53} 35-65) 33-41) 141-5) 152-4) 185-7} 216-6] 227-7] 191-0 
IRGt ail nyastetygnciees either heaky caicicmremen aeons 34-20) 33-39) 31-03} 138-5} 153-3} 133-1] 216-1] 233-6] 190-1 
Wholesales: <wyeptacutepenrertisratiet ccna musreateslen wares 42-32) 41-86] 29-21] 152-8} 153-1] 145-7} 217-6] 215-7] 192-6 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 42-77) 41-10} 38-63} 125-3} 128-4] 124-0] 207-7] 204-5) 185-7 
Fimance.................. Slee atsietstelente tas recto 39-33] 39-24) 37-53) 143-4) 143-2) 136-8] 194-2] 193-5] 177-0 
Banks and trust companies................... 35-06) 34-90} 33-07) 153-6] 153-5) 144-7] 206-2] 205-1] 183-3 
Brokerage and stock market................. 49-07} 48-21) 45-89} 155-0} 154-3] 162-8] 221-0] 216-2] 216-6 
TMSUTANGE: Fearne dice nee tet erates Pre sireie 44.53) 44-65] 42-96]. 129-5} 129-2} 124-4! 179-6! 179-7] 166-7 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 42-63) 41-02) 38-59} 126-0} 129-0} 124-5} 207-2] 204-1] 185-4 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 










































: Feb. 1, 1949 Jan. 1, 1949 Feb. 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Manufaccuring saree were eres eke 77-3 22°79 77-6 . . . 
Animal products—edible..................00077! 81-5 18°5 81-6 ia a a 
Burandproducts 2. “kebae: seen Oiasaoee ae 64-3 35-7 63-9 36-1 63-1 36-9 
Leather and products. . 60-9 39-1 61-3 38-7 62-0 38-0 
Boots and!shoes.; jefe. secede cc. ok, 56-9 43-1 57-1 42-9 57-6 42-4 
Jsumberjand! products. .<...c..ccse04.<cecccc....., 91-5 8-5 91-4 8-6 91-7 8-3 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-6 5-4 94-4 5-6 94°5 5-5 
PUTEUEUTO Se ee at eee Mea Ge EM hake [ 88-5 11-5 88-4 11-6 90-2 9-8 
Other lumber products...................... 86-0 14-0 86-1 13-9 86-0 14-0 
Plant products—edible...... 68-2 31-8 68-3 31-7 66-9 33-1 
Pulp and paper products 79-9 20-1 79°9 20-1 80-0 20-0 
Pulp and paper....... 94-6 5-4 94-8 5-2 94-9 5-1 
Paper products..... erste tors f aie a iarat arses eredeeisfimtthe 63-2 36-8 62°5 87-5 63°9 36-1 
Printing and publishing...................... 71-4 28-6 71-4 28-6 71-2 28°8 
ub ber productsteu © canaccetch ne fe. bel 75:3 24-7 74-8 25-2 74-6 25-4 
plextile productesswisasec kee Wk 45-3 54-7 45-8 54-2 45-2 54-8 
Phread, yarn and cloth. 402 <ceede0c.cecccc nck, 62-4 37-6 62-5 37°5 61-1 38-9 
Cotton yarnand cloth. . 2.2.24 0.6sp00.0c.0... 60-8 39-2 60-5 39-5 60-0 40-0 
Woollen-yarnand:. cloth. 5.<.o.cdeesacc..c 56-2 43°8 57-0 43-0 57-2 42-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods................ 67-6 32-4 67-6 32-4 64-6 35-4 
Hosiery and knit) g00ds...2. 02-5 scdnussc een csc.. 35-4 64-6 35-5 64:5 36-1 63-9 
Garments and personal furnishings............._. 30-2 69-8 30-6 69-4 30-2 69-8 
Other textile products........................... 53°3 46-7 54-0 46-0 54-0 46-0 
MOWRECO FIM ere creete ere ieee Obra pieclcsovdelea Neo ccc cn 44-6 55-4 43-9 56-1 45-0 55-0 
Beverages enn tee tas xt aa oe 2 87-6 12-4 86-4 13-6 86+3 13-7 
Chemicals and allied products 75+7 24-3 75:8 24-2 76-2 23-8 
Clay, glass and stone products 88-7 11-3 88-2 11-8 87-8 12-2 
Blectric light and power.....2.....00.se0..25.... 87-8 12-2 87-9 12-1 88-9 11-1 
lecirical apparatuses oc soaseeiehcatencanee ace 72-2 27:8 71-9 28-1 69-4 30-6 
Tronvandi steel) products. sac secis cos vos deeds ones 92-5 75. 92-7 7:3 92-6 7°4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-6 4-4 95-7 4-3 95-6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 89-1 10-9 88-9 11-1 89-0 11-0 
Agricultural implements......................... 94-7 5-3 94-5 5-5 95-6 4-4 
Land vehicles and aircraft....................... 94-5 5-5 94-8 5-2 94-1 5-9 
Automobiles'and parts... .....cee000e0. 2.0.5. 89-1 10-9 90-3 9-7 87-5 12-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-4 3-6 96-2 3°8 97-0 3-0 
Heating appliances’, | ssciaiai-sheoacaescccccan 93-3 6-7 93-1 6-9 93-+5 6-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)................ 91-9 8-1 92-0 8-0 92-3 7-7 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-7 4.3 95-4 4-6 94-9 5-1 
Other iron and steel products.................... 85-0 15-0 85-2 14-8 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...................... 86-0 14-0 85-0 15-0 85-3 14-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-3 8-7 91-4 8-6 91-2 8-8 
Miscellaneous acts 2. soot eds cc cheviws baeeeens 62-2 37-8 63-6 36-4 67-0 33-0 
BOLING Me eee ele eas kat ieee ae Pere aie 98-3 1:7 98-4 1-6 98-2 1-8 
MERI AI NG oe tatate eaio se a ites ia SE ic lagi a Se Aedes eek 97-9 2-4 97-9 2-1 97-7 2-3 
Coal ete ccs a eee otepeeaho eG last erie siaivg 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 98-6 1-4 
Metallli clones a tae sa deter hens Rive. ket 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 95-6 4-4 95-7 4-3 95-8 4-2 
Communica toms 29 55 feos okies oh ocR vio lot rene 46-9 53-1 47-4 52-6 47-8 52-2 
Telegraphs 81-2 18-8 81:5 18-5 80:7 19-3 
Telephones 39-4 60-6 39-8 60-2 40-1 59-9 
Transportation 93-9 61 94-1 59 93-6 6-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage... 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 92-4 7-6 
Steam railway operation...............ec00s00. 94-1 5-9 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 
Shipping and stevedoring........................ 95-6 4-4 96-0 4-0 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintenance................... 97-8 2-2 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
tLCin 2 ee Ne eee oe Ee al 97-2 2:8 97+4 2:6 97°5 2-5 
aa hiyenvontermmnctictss oo tasitciene ae cee naasidnin 97-7 2-3 98-2 1-8 97-6 2-4 
RANE Ay int ee Pct ch Sao os Aa ahi aie 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)....................... 48-9 51-1 48-8 51-2 47-3" 52-7 
Hotels and restaurants......0...01s0+2ceceeceecs 51-1 48-9 50-8 49-2 49-8 50-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 45-0 55-0 44-8 55-2 42:7 57-3 
rade short net fo sera o eoeee 61-8 38-2 59-4 40-6 60-6 39-4 
Retail ene n oe cases Meet os eck 56-0 44-0 53-2 46-8 54-0 46-0 
Wiholesale: Siamstrte sy ae rectiNin cane aajiak whines 76-2 23-8 76-4 23-6 766 23-4 
Fight Leading Industries.......................... 78-7 21:3 78-7 21-3 78-8 21-2 
ATIATI CE: Saas Me esha dis sale aslooccn Sencha 52-9 47-1 52-9 47-1 52:8 47-2 
Banks and trust companies...................... 49-7 50-3 49-7 50-3 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-4 35-5 64-9 35-1 64-7 35:3 
Insurances srr ohne ae ly ean os alcatel 56°5 43-5 56-4 43-6 57-5 42-5 
PANN Prd SERIES io. sep eiartiassnacerelsiatoinjs Me steele eedeere Slovo 77-6 22-4 77-6 22-4 77-7 22°3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) ‘ 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, iB eyfey 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week precedin, : All Non- All Non- 
: : Manu- Durable | Durable | _Manu- Durable | Durable 
factures eos. Goods factures Goods 

No. No No. cts. cts. cts. 

Heb. 1, 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77°8 60-3 
Feb. 1, 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75°2 61-3 
Feb, 1; 43-2 43-2 43-1 76°4 83-5 69-4 
jana ll; 88-3 88-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Feb. 1, 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
MISiTe ee ROA BE rcpersratcreustenstelsbapetsteysvctoue/exshs,0 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
* Norse 1, M948. sie cieeeseteisinieielane tin 'wie 0+ 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
May 250 104s i ics cte sleveuessicieireisre ses oi 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82°4 
inte iby, NICE hedasnoocagaucasondccr 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
Tuiltyte CE OAS) Tipenyeleraenstegoe cramsvscnna dsl 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
PA iGe pepe LOAB A Merete mueraensieysroreisisi a tteierels 42-1 42-0 42-1 92+7 99-8 85-6 
Septs- dy) WAS eae aeetarnaine seis teres = 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
OGG TOASD, Srovaustareeurieeras emesis aitayecs es 43-0 43°3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
TOV ORS Sore chinct cterscomsereaueaneigtt 5 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
TCO lente OAS a crertlenansscversyersteheeel sis: sfeis)eheye 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Verte igs wea Once sefescteteycicyereyels sy ereraveyenszexs 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Te ae 1m O49) ievaneredacouscoverege:syeustststo\etasatenezd 42-9 43-1 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-2 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter Holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.-_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


























Durable Non-Durable 
1 
All Manufactures (*) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Wanleibrocedine Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Feb, 1, 32-98 31-83 36-44 35°79 29-06 26-95 
Feb. 1, 82-29 30-03 35-23 83 +39 29-69 26°85 
Feb. 1, 35°22 33-00 87-91 86-07 32-82 29-91 
+Jan, 1, 36-15 33-17 38-31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
Feb. 1, 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Mar. 1), 40-11 38-02 42-85 41:23 37-58 34-74 
*Apr. 1, 39-46 37°02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
May 1, 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
June 1, 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
July 1, 41-03 38°77 43-89 41-96 38-236 35-44 
Aug: 1, 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 88-83 36-04 
Sept. 1, 41-33 88-95 44-44 42-38 88-46 35°61 
Oct. 1, 42-74 40-68 46-12 44-43 39-63 36-98 
Nov. 1, 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
Dec. 1, 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
Jan. 1, 42-12 89-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Hebaet5 43-99 41-70 47-14 45-26 . 41-05 38-09 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C—6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Sourcn: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Feb. 1) | Janeth) Bebwits | ebs Ie}. Jen. ul |eba te 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
NOV 8 Scoble. sa. ssice snes ciecels seaesisde cine sesieisicine 44-2 41-0 44-8 87:3 86-6 79°3 
New Brunswick 45-7 41-7 45-9 88-6 89-3 78-0 
Quebec....... 44-5 42.3 44:3 88-2 88-3 78-9 
Ontario Maret eee erate ra sie 42°5 40°3 42-1 101-9 101-8 90-6 
IMamitobascs-ccrsin sists =i 42-4 40°3 43-1 94-6 94-5 84-1 
Saskatchewan............- 42-7 40-9 43-0 98°7 98-4 88-4 
Alberta......... Bretealcielsieis laa siete ossssiats sisi scssereieorinisia/ syste ste 42-1 40-1 42-7 99-5 99-3 86-7 
British Columbia 38+1 35-1 38-7 117-8 117-6 104-8 
Montreal..... DUNT eiciaia\s. Sieiniaie celeneVergit)® sapeuececeleretejelete’sle ove 42-6 41-1 42-5 93-1 93-1 82-8 
Toronto eislatereteretdParerans’s'otovs) 41-0 89-1 41-0 101-1 100-1 91-6 
Flamilton.... 0... e ee eee recent eens e ete e eee e eee 43-0 40-8 42.4 109-1 108-5 95-8 
Winnipeg beter rabtaie deaibssravolohsveueiensysietese/matatecs:sascnecorersterstets 42-0 39-8 42-6 93°7 93-7 83°+3 
WéAGOU VOI Sas ra ceteris coscrnie sie: sacs satahosoltacststs wate ls teostsyprersictes sees 37°7 34°9 88-5 114-8 114-2 103- 
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TABLE C-9.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 


Industries 





Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. , Jan. Feb. 







































































1, 1949]1, 1949/1, 1948}1, 1949]1, 1949/1, 1948]1, 1949 1, 1949]1, 1948 
No. | No. | No. c Cc c $ $ $ 
Manufacturing...................... 42-9] 40-6] 42-8] 97-2] 97 ) 
malate isistetaiatere aWecietots 2 2: -2| 86-6] 41-70) 39- . 

*Durable manufactured goods.................0.00.... 43-1) 41-0} 42-7 105-0] 104-8] 93-2] 45-26 iar an 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............0.00.005 42-7} 40-2) 42-8! 89-2] 89-3] 80-1] 38-09] 35-90 34-28 
Aaioal Products edibles ase ek tere edaate sateen 41-9) 38-1] 42-0] 94-6] 95-5! 85-8] 39-64 36-39] 36-04 
airy produets hs asatey a Sata calciere oteipiar ase eisve rarer ee aie AS Gini 48-1] 45-1) 46-9! 73-5) 74-5] 72-5] 35-35] 33-60 34-00 
- sere ee ierelste'a(e\asataleterstelelarerstaisiclalestveie(cteleun:e¥eiereescent 41-4) 37-6] 41-9} 104-6} 105-1] 94-4] 43-30] 39-59 39-55 
es ae MOE a stare wiwtc sects eretelen ieee taratals amelie Pa ochncs 41-5} 38-0} 40-6] 73-5 3-9} 69-3) 30-50] 28-08] 28-14 
7 eu eribootsiand shoesien cacvasen tec hc acsasete., 41-7) 37-5) 40-6] 70-3} 70-6] 65-7) 29-32] 26-48] 26-67 
UI DEF PEOGUCESS. ech. s nce earners 41-6) 37-7] 41-5} 89-1] 89-4! 81-0] 37-07! 33-70] 33 62 
Rough and dressed lumber...,........ 41-0] 36-6] 40-5] 94-4) 95-6] 86-4] 38-70] 34-99] 34 99 
eee pale jatcneieialolstsyale aist elevate ave\eveiorsts 42-7) 37-9] 43-2) 79-9} 80-2] 74-0] 34-12] 30-40] 31 97 
ne BIMLGUNE jaciacirs ceraysiascls ae 42-4) 39-8) 42-7) 84-7] 84-1] 76-3] 35-91] 33-47] 32-58 
usical instruments....... 46-1] 44-3) 44-5) 83-3! 82-7] 73-7] 38-40] 36-64] 32-80 
Plant products—edible svatatatetorate,6ieuetaixiciatl ee urements rei iatatececs 42-2) 40-5) 42-1) 77-1] 76-5) 69-1] 32-54] 30-98] 29 09 
Flour and other milled PLOGUCIS: hase atenoesoceste 43-2] 41-1] 42-8! 92-4) 91-21 84.2] 39-99] 37-48] 36-04 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...................... 40-5] 37-0) 41-0} 75-8) 72-3] 63-6] 30-70] 26-75] 26-08 
Bread and bakery products............0.00c0000.0... 43-3] 43-8] ....3. UT6) VTE cass 33-60) 33-51]...... 
Chocolate and cocoa products...........0e.e.e00000. 41-4) 38-4) 40-6) 64-3] 63-8] 60-3] 26-62] 24-50] 24-48 
Pulp:and paper Products seco scediere ds isisenedeciens oiees 45-2) 43-0) 45-5] 106-8] 106-4] 95-3] 48-27] 45-75] 43-36 
Pulpiand papers. vicina enw ne ot sist etek eete 49-2) 46-5] 49-3] 113-6] 113-7] 100-9] 5580) 52-87] 49-74 
Paper DIOU UGS Are reise) acerets siaroinaayite Bie siacsists alan 42-5) 39-2] 43-0} 82-8! 81-6] 76-8] 35-19] 31-99] 33-02 
Printing andpublishing.. 0. ésccmseccceocSdeecanceueh « 40-3) 39-3] 40-8} 109-2] 107-7] 97-3] 44-01] 42-33] 39-70 
Rubber products. ctusscewsacnaentenance Sooke Saas cistalie 42-4) 41-3] 43-2] 105-0] 103-7] 95-2] 44-52] 42-83! 41-13 
Wextale products... cee Meee eee ae ---| 41-8) 38-2) 41-8] 77-8] 77-3] 68-6] 32-52] 29-53] 28-67 
Thread, yarn and cloth...... as 44.9) 41-3] 44-5) 81-6} 80-9] 69-7] 36-64] 33-41] 31-02 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 43-8) 42-2) 43-4] 84-8! 84-5! 71-9] 37-14]. 35-66) 31-20 
Woollen yarn and Clothes) sjcjoissers e's aie nogeenaacsiass 44-7] 40-5] 44-3] 75-4] 75-9] 68-0] 33-70] 30-74] 30-12 
Silk and artificial silk goods....................0000. 46-8) 40-4) 46-5] 82-6] 80-1] 68-0] 38-66] 32-36] 31-62 
Hosiery and Init £00G8. 2.5.3 dsssseisteosccces ceievacecsien 41-3] 37-7] 41-8} 71-9] 71-4] 63-4] 29-69] 26-92] 26-50 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 38-0] 34-3] 38-2] 74-9] 74-5] 68-9] 28-46] 25-55} 26-32 
LO DACCOss mera eee asain Reh Lele senCee CERE een cae 43-3) 39-2] 42-6) 79-8! 81-2! 65-8] 34-55] 31-83] 28-03 
Beverages. 6... conc + fee atttotate a <reisiaiah stots pas aialile Sasa 41-7) 43-3) 43-0) 98-9] 97-2] 87-6] 41-24] 42-09] 37-67 
Distilled and malt liquor... sss c.senmeeiase iiss sisior 40-7] 42-7) 42-5) 103-8] 102-1) 90-7] 42-25] 43-60] 38-55 
Chemicals and allied products... 43-8] 42-9) 43-4] 96-9] 96-6] 88-1] 42-44] 41-44] 38-94 
Drugs and medicines 40-8} 39-9] 40-6] 80-5) 79-9] 73-3] 32-84! 31-88] 29-76 
*Clay, glass and Stone PrOMUCtB sss osc s.s 00:50 es v0 «coe cress 45-6] 42-3) 45-0] 94-7] 94-7] 85-7] 43-18] 40-06] 38-57 
Glass PTOGUCES ania oceans ete me 45-7) 42-3) 46-0] 89-8! 89-7] 81-1] 41-04] 37-94] 37-31 
Lime, gypsum and cement products 46-7} 43-0] 45-3} 93-7] 93-1] 85-1] 43-76] 40-03] 38-55 
*Electrical apparatus................4. 41-6] 40-4) 40-4] 107-8] 107-4) 93-9] 44-84] 43-39] 37-94 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1...........ccccececceeces 42-5} 42-5) 42-8} 118-5} 118-5] 102-6] 50-36] 50-36] 43-91 
*Sronrand steel Products, accede canoteanieusieck salsa 43-5) 41-8) 43-1} 109-6) 108-9} 97-0] 47-68] 45-52] 41-81 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 45-6] 42-4) 45-5) 111-8) 111-3] 100-4] 50-98! 47-19] 45-68 
Primary ironand steel . 5 5-3 «daseetarasa sista o-se aleroieretec 45-7) 42-2) 45-7! 113-1) 112-7] 102-2] 51-69] 47-56] 46-71 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................0.005 44-2} 42-9) 44-8! 101-8] 101-1] 92-4] 45-00] 43-37] 41-40 
Agricultural implements aot ts Cat ERRIIES avats BatoscYelevassiatsiaze teveities 42-8) 42-4) 44-4) 115-8] 113-4] 103-0] 49-56] 48-08! 45-73 
Land vehicles:and! aireralits.|..j.0-i<iciso%ereeesicotaea ais 42-8} 42-0) 41-7} 115-3] 114-6} 99-4] 49-35] 48-13] 41-45 
aiway-molling sbOC lS cao.srs seat bopeia-w aeiaceis F atereiein ose eveters 44-0) 44-5) 44-3} 112-8) 111-8! 96-1] 49-63] 49-75] 42-57 
AGO Opilesiand pantatsa eee nescwealedeweosiascnets 41-1} 39-0} 37-4] 122-1] 121-3] 106-4] 50-18] 47-31] 39-79 
Aeroplanes and parts..... Nefapepeseteqeizicln's avs\ciaie'sis,ateieiels,0i8ioe 44-5) 43-4) 44-1) 102-2) 102-8} 93-7] 45-48] 44-62] 41-32 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................00-- 42-2) 41-0) 41-2} 106-3) 107-1] 99-4] 44-86] 43-91] 40-95 
Tron and steel fabrication n.¢.8..........0.0ceceeeeecees 42-6] 40-4] 42-4) 103-9) 103-2! 93-3] 44-26] 41-69] 39-56 
Hardware, tools and cutlery. ....02.0:00.ceceeessereses 43-4) 41-0} 43-4) 97-6] 96-4] 87-4] 42-36] 39-52) 37-93 
Foundry and machine shop products................4.. 43-7] 40-7) 43-3) 108-9] 106-7] 95-5] 47-59] 43-43] 41-35 
Sheet MAG WOTIS, ree tana dios nes ate ae seals isiee sles 43-0} 40-8) 42-2) 99-8) 98-7! 89-4] 42-91] 40-27) 37-73 
*Non-ferrous metal products............ceeccesceeceees 43-3) 41-7) 43-6] 105-2] 105-8] 94-2) 45-55] 44-12] 40-98 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores.............. 44-0) 43-6} 44-0) 117-5] 122-0} 103-5] 51-70] 53-19] 45-54 
Aluminum! and its produGtses). ciie.ccs ooie.00-0-0000 5003 42-9} 41-5} 45-0} 103-4] 102-0] 94-6] 44-36] 42-33] 42-57 
Brass amd. Copper ites waz esterace issue t srscaieisiocaes s°eie.eicwvie 43-3) 41-4) 42-9) 102-3] 101-0} 91-5] 44-30] 41-81] 39-25 
Non-metallic mineral products.................200-- 42-3) 42-0] 42-7] 114-6] 114-7] 103-7] 48-48] 48-17] 44-28 
Potrolenwm-and ate productss,.. ceases eie.ets aieiawle v.eiesclacoee 40-9) 41-2! 40-8) 123-2] 123-3] 112-9] 50-39} 50-80] 46-06 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 41-6] 38-9) 41-5) 82-6] 82-8! 76-8) 34-36] 32-21) 31-87 
Mining 44-0) 38-4) 43-8) 116-0) 117-1] 104-5) 51-04) 44-97) 45-77 
Coals seas aac 40-3] 31-2} 40-0) 128-2] 130-6} 109-9) 51-66} 40-75] 43-96 
Metallic ores 45-9) 41-8} 45-4) 113-8) 115-9} 105-9] 52-23] 48-45] 48-08 
Non-metallic minerals (except coa 44-9) 41-0} 43-9) 101-6] 101-6] 92-8] 45-62) 41-66] 40-74 
Local Transportation?..............ccccceseeecseececes 45-3) 44-5) 45-4) 97-7] 97-8) 91-2) 44-26) 43-52 41-40 
Building Construction...................c.cceeeeeeeee 39-3} 35-6] 40-1) 108-8} 105-7] 99-3} 42-76] 37-63! 39-82 
Highway Construction..................... cece eee eee 39-0) 35-9) 38-2) 85-0] 84-4) 77-5) 33-15] 30-30] 29-61 
Services (as indicated below).............secseeeceeeeees 42-2} 41-4) 42-6) 62-1) 61-8) 55-8] 26-21] 25-59] 23-77 
Hlotelsand restaurants... .s.cesissia:scvereeiicceeras sa at's 0:03 oe 42-9) 42: 43-6] 61-4) 61-1) 54-6} 26-34) 26-15} 23-81 
Personal (chiefly laundries)... ci:scvceseecss calceaaevves 40-8) 38-5) 40-6) 63-6) 63-5) 58-4] 25-95) 24-45] 23-71 








* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of.eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows —Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; Feb. 1, 1949, 224-9; at Feb. 1, 


1948, the index was 194-7. ‘ F ; rt ; 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. # For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see [able C-5, 
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-10.— I , HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
Ce ten ape: TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Sourcs: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 











Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





Average 











Average Average Average 
Date Worked | plowly, | eekly, | Average | Gost of | Heal 
arnings ane 
per Week - Earniugs Living Beets 
cts. $ 
Ny 
Seg a 1, 1945 46-1* 70-0 32-27" 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70°1 31-83 105°3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70°5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1, 1945 44.3 70°3 31-14 1038-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1, 1945 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104+5 
September 1, 1945 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44.7 67-8 30°31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
Januar 1, 1946 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Pebiiary 1, 1946 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 1, 1946 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1, 1946 44.4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946. 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946. 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946. 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70:6 30°15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 1946 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
Januar 1, 1947 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Wepreany 1, 1947 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1, 1947 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 1, 1947 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947. 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Le 1947 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81-3 84-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 1, 1948 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1,. 1948 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 88-53 127°5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948 41-7 93-4 38°95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 1948 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 1948 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 1949 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 1949 (1) 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 























Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month 
Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 
April, 95,901 44,305 | 140,206 53,951 27,761 81,712 
April, 46,552 36,195 82,747 | 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
April, 43,010 88,725 81,735 | 145,906 35, 448 181,354 
April, 20,475 17,800 38,275 | 150,032 43,767 193,799 
May, 28, 602 21,335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
June, 87,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130, 925 
July, 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118, 570 
August, 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 82,715 96, 273 
September, 39, 341° 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88, 345 
October, 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
November 31, 856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
December, 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552 
January, 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
February, 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March, 10, 187 13,544 23,731 | 209,866 51,898 261, 764 
April, 14,444 16,816 31,260 | 195,559 50,961 246,520 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 





TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 


February 3, 1949 




















Male Female Total 
Industry Absolute Per- 
centage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 610 174 784 +349 +80-2 
MoS gS bra ge eee iene eae ere ere rie ie niece aie eto Fal aoe 596 7 603 —568 —48-5 
Dall pwiOO ml cee pcehiecak aotdace citercahitisesies inca ctaen Guna 183 1 184 —356 —65-9 
MARAT DOI eee eee sesso Dare ae arasoniwlos ast eat sei esstnre we Bi Ga a ates 300 5 805 —210 —40-8 
Ofheriloraing pe sec irec antl teh tron ann aes case tehoaels 113 J 114 —2 —1-7 
Minin eoteact mice nec eceb cieeiiccieiieccactccaiciiae eesnen 345 20 365 —35 —8-8 
OOP a ceersepeyeier 59 —20 —25+3 
Big pres ee 32 +24 +300-0 
87 3 90 +11 +13-9 
31 el 32 —43 —57°3 
101 8 109 —4 —3°5 
35 8 43 —3 —6°5 
EA TAUILA CEUTA Fre. oiais/s ccs ors ieeiaieieie\s s)aieiaiaja siete atest ave eye ana 2,818 3,952 6,770 —334 —4.7 
Hood and. kandred!prodicts:, 5 cai aciese xse.c.cce r.ceieeia celeste 291 123 414 —179 —30:2 
AWExbiless PPATEl OCC ielaisiarsserefeis pratins sreisisia/nt oe emia Nyer nes 355 2,622 2,977 —194 —6-1 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............-.. 268 76 344 —27 —7°3 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 292 201 493 +53 +12-0 
Chemicals and allied products..............00ee0eeeeee 163 116 279 +16 +6-1 
Products of petroleum and coal...............ee-eeeees 30 12 42 +6 +16+7 
Rubber producisence sama sii ecw teal sake ston saupmcaer 26 22 48 —14 ere 
Leather and products, <<< s<<siwsiccevc.c.c. cecis cise oosiameices 104 347 451 +18 1s 
Stone, clay and glass products..............seeeeceeeees 84 33 117 —6 are 
Ironand steel and Products ....c... csi eceisiecieiclc sis.esaeine see 329 69 398 +82 tee 

Non-ferrous metals and products..........-seeeeceeeees 226 74 300 +94 +45- 
IM AGhitine yi s cote susie creat oeenia.s eu ieis weie ea ricisla oi 203 56 259 —32 —11-0 
Electrical equipment and products.............. Sees 148 64 212 —102 eae 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 299 137 436 —49 —10- 
CONSURUCUION ee erilescote estes See eek kendo arioeeere 1,098 43 1,141 +136 +13-5 
Transportation and Storage.................0 0c eee eeeee 475 61 536 —90 —14-4 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 184 349 533 +52 +10-8 
Seles teas 1,552 1,605 3,157 +436 +16-0 
ee eae ere te er | vse | aus | tes ee 
Stal ee AR MNO ER Min teEE eA Le oie fo anit Saat 1,005 1,207 2,212 +412 422-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................606000 00: 721 963 1,684 +208 414-1 
se areigieicte 1,773 6,364 8,137 +541 47-1 
ee ee ene ee 510 "486 "996 +42 44.4 
(Te ee a RD AM Sec ate ech 51 3, 501 3, 552 ait —0-2 
Personals etree. coe eene ee aeE ie se ret ot. 573 2,095 2, 668 +417 418-5 
eon beraica est eth ea ian cae encom gteaeds 639 282 921 +89 +10-7 
All Industries............ See ea raed ei iclele oiotarelefebuelese 10,172 13,538 235710 +695 +3-0 


ee 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 



























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group fe eee ee 
Male Female {| Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers............ pee 1,000 298 1,298 3,917 809 4,726 
@lericall Workers jessie occa elo ais letexessiohaiem stereianaiere nies 891 3,393 4, 284 7,809 12,039 19, 848 
Bales Workers. merece cece oerrseiome are loys sievsistalorestousieis 1,584 733 2,317 4,724 8,192 12,916 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 575 5,351 5, 926 13,871 9,941 23, 812 
SSRI EI weiss srcees oie eters ee eee aloe ialslarateleversbaloveveners wear rieierere 2.7] acinomae 82 3,310 29 3,339 
Apricultureand Wishing 1. 3.c0.cas:taeiencaise sade oar 595 5 600 2,491 839 3,330 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...............0.-55 4,066 3,009 7,075 89, 998 8,769 98, 767 
Food and kindred products. oicccccessee secre so 69 34 103 1,844 865 2,709 
Mextiles, clothing; -Ct@s ss sacs cc/at ales eos cve'eiseiee 207 2,338 2,545 1,281 4,195 5,476 
Lumber and wood products............sseeeeee: 553 9 562 7,481 148 7,629 
Pulp; paper‘and! printing. cnc. cine veel ose eisas 113 45 158 520 348 868 
Leather‘and! products), see «'eciecsesscrsve sis: speree sess s 75 269 344 1,094 270 1,364 
Stone, clay and glass products........ ena lats aoc iskars 40 5 45 326 13 339 
Metal wor kang), Sojs.ccc cate are\S ale sieistalers sistsie siete sterai scare 580 20 600 9,237 391 9,628 
SOUT Al ash wie orice eloeaore aicle vats ofece aves ea adsl sverne 80 6 86 1,418 225 1, 643 
Transportation equipment, D.€.C...........06005- GM creneareia Sake 4 1,131 56 1,187 
IMIG IN TT BG ee cra acareie sla ere aise s.ciaseacelaaie ave acs le yplavs aaieleaie Loa noereaonnc 175 OAT MN ee erslve vere 941 
Constructions scutes oe dee alts aie vs wrasse nlagiemesnetess MZOileseaistceee 725 29,306 5 29,311 
Transportation (except seamen)...........+++000- 371 5 376 14, 840 50 14,890 
Communications and public utility..............- DS A vadicks.« ders 23 429 3 432 

Mr ade sand iSGrviGeracoe. ose neee een tieluert s om are oe 135 212 347 1,700 754 2,454 
Other skilled and semiskilled..............-.04- 802 46 848 11,785 1,221 13,006 
FOE EIUEN same te hay eee incense cate iat hoe 37 15 52 1,952 134 2,086 
PANS OMLIGES o/sce asters ute sacssstavs alesaoiaretas ave. onctvasareve sisrateinie 77 5 82 4,713 91 4,804 
Wnslalled' Workerseyansdtsessriiecseearoreccicneoccae 1,394 755 2,149 83, 746 11, 280 95,026 
HOodiand LODAGCOL cee nase sire cite welsiesincsie ele terete 31 31 62 3,157 2,971 6,128 
Lumber and lumber products.............0.+000+ 134 3 137 5,387 459 5, 846 
Metallworlsn pera e ceiecitoecisais cicksatislete aatees: 143 45 188 2,343 197 2,540 
onstruction eascmee cies cinemtorne crstastteree ever LOS ll aeteterernterse 193 16, 766 5 16,771 
Other unskilled workers 893 676 1,569 56, 093 7,648 63, 741 
ARO UEUL Caeser Steves iel oa oso ie Semin Sie teweceatee aaa 10,187 18, 544 23,731 | 209,866 51, 898 261, 764 





TABLE D-4.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 















Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified | Referrals ments 

‘Aericulture; Wishing. Grapping,ceaeaisomeewemete mite acm cree sec meaner cence 356 263 202 
MOD BAM OSI MET rarete ceasing. do nayeaete sie cteiats,tesiajuuaierd atarsinteraieiaremielcralane bra ate etree tie ines eter atone 586 512 429 
MITT Baer nererayn shevaialar tel fesiejsfoataistaictesatelslescts ato ete eyaisne deere ae aie 245 168 110 
Manufacturing ..(..s.ccc0se0 ese mei 38, 664 3,770 2,444 
Hoodsancdikindred produetecncctumcstmeniea nc emercien ection hemes teen 356 444 274 
pllextiles wa Darel Neate eisai a teree nerie ote ere et ete aa eee 855 723 437 
umberand finished lumber products: ..<.csiceece<ciecie vce an ccenenecennnen 404 425 319 
Pulp:and paper products:and printing. occ cieic.neas cies osiers arose swesemen 315 294 212 
@hemicalsvand allied*products:seccanese cece ete aie ree eee 158 163 88 
Products of petroleum and coal..... 18 17 8 
Rubber productsec.<../cae ceiscis eee 44 48 30 
cea bhe rand iproducts tn. peanivscte taiwan aoe rene ea 165 155 95 
Stone. clay and: glass products.ccasccecitas dace ccteee oe oe ae Sine onan 87 99 71 
Tron and steel and DROCUCESs ccs uwieoreas macs eretee REC heen eietera aroma 254 273 168 
Non=ferrous metals:and Productsecs .:.:sic isos sstsic sjere. «ios areja's are aie celine aremeniemers 187 183 116 
IMIG MIM Ony ae css sates tetera aves aise aces a teraieteare ere e eee 218 258 162 
Electrical eq UipmMent and productsycss.na-ho sls Steal mow weer a 153 191 105 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 450 497 359 
Constructions amiss ede atciccie ence in eee eee ee 1,251 1,224 935 
ransportation and | StOrag@es veces. aamsanie cercetan sian Senses on eredeae 490 542 397 
‘ommunications and Other Public Utilities 131 132 72 
SPAS Arent daeren etennihiene costecemciies 1,890 2,178 1,141 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 67 334 15 
DOR VACO ana Menino tes os havea nae Nees 4,258 4,290 2,928 
PASI Tn GUSEPIS 6 crewvetree carniately Oacwictaid tee aioaoae wali ea auvannE Ec aa en ae 13, 238 13, 413 8,811 
a | ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3 1949 

















































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of boy to Placements end of 
period period pal 5 7 vacancies Resular period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 160 70 664 170 76 2,550 
Charlottetownersssseankuc cece ack 114 52 445 124 60 1,577 
Surmmersid oF. ae ee ewe eeee tee 46 18 219 46 16 973 

NOVA. SCO CNTs crea ce ett oe Oa Eee 1,995 755 5,723 2,121 828 16,202 
AMOS te emcee ems ce mse are aac AGM oe stebctereestsss 2 51 46 508 
Bridgewater 47 17 321 71 18 897 
EA ali axe een cues oth etcisiaistage ele Note aeh 718 467 1,727 844 359 3, 969 
Inverness o...,sc05s0% 5 1 6 6 473 
ren tivalle ssc, nya ticice ols ch cere See 130 56 533 69 17 1,801 
Lav ernoolseeyec nen acetey cee rn ee an 63 42 171 45 19 378 
New, Glaszows, sst.sunce-c ese Seccsnouh 480 14 859 524 158 1,730 
Sprmehl eee ae aay eeeechienisice Dill ls eeerarh ape Sere 62 4 2 257 
Sy CUO tae seen eat iis ee eeee 332 104 1,090 336 133 3,713 
PUTUTO Hes Maines Caen eee ae ouaectaeene 128 47 377 128 47 771 
Yarmouth-Shelburne...............000% 44 7 380 43 23 1,705 

New Brunswick, : oi..005 5 ss cemedenacce: 1,567 547 4,707 1,661 918 11,673 
Bathurst....... : 52 6 325 18 14 1, i102 
Campbellton. aaa 80 36 262 90 24 910 
Hd mMuUundstony: Kec senae reccoatec tease DOU Sas Asins ates 254 29 24 731 
red €riGton i252 sca uesacde eee neces bea 175 67 334 151 73 595 
IMINEG2* Aten famine ince escent 57 11 151 84 67 225 
Moncton eeriictceense Ms (aia aiayetsiasciese\tvenscoves 468 163 1,446 598 243 3,927 
Newcastle: sirer ote tonk sateseneckaece 49 a 330 61 43 810 
Saint Jolin sseccceac ves acunerovecs tenon 445 187 1,139 450 353 2,201 
St. Stephen 114 48 220 87 43 580 
DOBSON. cineca Geen Memeeae eins ease eee 57 20 85 40 16 202 
Woodstockttt reat cf ectisw sich ciinscrisasie 44 2 161 53 18 390 

Quebee ie: ae cae he tvs seis ezha aneten eae 11,219 5,744 36,718 10,637 6,071 76,038 
ERS DOSLOR to reecismen nica alsiene ince leecced 22 7 129 29 43 414 
PB CAUNALHOIS tcc. aine 04 Ginette own tie a ereciaalete 70 32 287 70 47 503 
Bucking haw eae soe sete deawlasesae eee 23 40 181 29 31 556 
Causa pacal ie c 4 Aacawe ame taec ast fece 40 10 205 23 9 601 
Chandlers ine echacttocukianeeeGeosakan 50 5 396 46 46 1,390 
Chicoutimi 160 30 1,671 188 116 3,464 
Dolbentwt iit. Ace satewee Basar ae siete 3 1 6 5 2 415 
Drummond ville, f.2654.-s05 20:8 see ier 160 a ca i ” i Be 

Wires ais lairsa sibteceversin se siareiers 13 1 2 
eset ae 9 30 460 99 51 1,019 
212 111 864 188 86 2,161 
95 51 452 107 21 1,023 
47 27 172 50 26 379 
19 9 iy 16 13 787 
367 70 241 196 281 313 
150 50 502 163 109 2,243 
st yal 17 12 a e By a 
Megantign. co.<isiecss.cjen sre statis. airs 33 15 281 3¢ 5 
Moe aie farare re sara rainteibre axsvova ete rorsrs ate 20 4 131 28 18 oe 
Monti sony tec tisiscanctessuhle siiemastnne 38 52 344 15 66 
Montreal.......03+0 Sia avs\o sara arelsie G/spateieierse’s 6, 268 3,730 14,027 5,314 3, 183 23, 388 
Quiebee's .eiseeas betes tense leis cavelsiaatuaie 863 371 3, 609 1,287 475 9,950 
TRIM OUSIA feats esate ian ewleeioe bs 12 11 422 5 4 coat 
RLVaere dU AUOUD wo secon eeitce ae cineaieree 37 17 504 29 18 ute i 
SOULV TU atte ara stateiets’o/a\eratciovarsce's tere onsisio sisisieiore 264 115 473 265 113 
Ste:tAvathe-socnccicw wale davies secs 95 18 195 103 62 ta 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 19 13 185 25 17 
Sto: Dh6rese: sc ccieecissineiswetrisces aseore 134 32 265 114 75 a 
St. Georges de Beauce...............+. 46 14 186 48 2 ee 
Steely ACINENE:,.< soriseisistersiersislo a aatarettve sas 88 146 324 65 8 a 
Stiweams. Jc tas eh nnew ne aeroracls suchas 147 107 2,866 135 78 5 
Bt TCTOMEs acrsieuss cco isiew ein Keanaeeroe a 2 on ie ss oe 
St. GRAT MS ea rncaatecistesiainectes/2 : 
ee doe Bla Shc ietecs aia aseeiesstaretsieisialesiels 224 89 1,014 267 120 ee 
Sherbrookesswctosiwcee cus sstelecrccsaers 640 191 1,412 623 351 1 803 
BOREL Pet ae rocavaeictole era ioe s sisisterssiass ra Shas Zs = Pe a c - ye 
TNC erates Sad elem ewnimecuias 7 ‘ : 
Pgs kivone SRP REM Te, oP 266 84 1,086 332 169 3,873 
Via OTE, .Oelercravsiatcoletsre-acavese tiers Sle lececevaraaniers 107 53 330 103 74 a) 
Valleyfield.......... An 95 14 382 99 2 ne 
Victoriaville ds diacc.cisisa siesciseiersarseress00 <I 73 25 255 67 6 
Ontario ginieieia\e o:lei sina otere Ga Walaielais 225733 12,158 ane me ins ai 
Erect Se aay BEd ae a 39 
Se ee ee 199 | so| atl 115 ‘51 
Belleville: iis sis.aicis. v.01 <'s:s19 10°01 ameniert eae 263 68 471 318 194 ie 
Bracebridge......... Satrsarete laecesiite 32 13 190 44 15 ap 
SBYATMPLOM Sea ciceed visisisseisicis(s sisiersiels[aisieraye 88 51 124 62 49 ay 
Brantford..... elas caewisins sisiates cere Heeae 353 119 745 326 181 a 
Brock yillodnsseecsecOncisve cists slo nasiieis ee 78 161 98 63 9 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3 1949 

















Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled Hee Referred Placements Unplaced 

during end of daring Oo. end of 

period period period vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Carleton Places cpicmcise secre stersieiics tees 38 16 83 46 DT eee deere 163 
Chatham: Sah rostgeenceaae Aedes on cals 235 56 768 236 167 20 1, 135 
(CODOUT Eten iinstelistneeeh ooisislale sterelaveo era's 109 41 200 118 88 1 271 
Golling Wood wastenccnveneie scelsetise cise. an 88 16 137 101 STi | carseterescteres 528 
Cornwall rrr cine sine selociemcies 174 27 376 177 117 24 1,845 
HMOrt EriOacapisicise cavretaleet ae eaisrs ass 67 3 113 90 60 5 358 
BOT bMNPANCES sarssteteetevereiaie/o's)e olsisteielsteiclslaiels 77 36 187 &4 57 1 261 
HOGEW liane ec ceeee ousleiceins siete eiests 167 51 637 174 104 27 1,541 
Galt coins ca cement aloae Oe swienisae sere 230 149 335 175 121 19 272 
GamanOGd Ue dee nc.cics eine sis @ sieyelelersievsiatnrss syste 41 4 47 51 22 21 130 
(Goderich faeissccuis cure das sieve s'snvate srsieiainie 40 47 80 27 Q5i Ne eevee 250 
Guelplnijaacecs ccs seinen meetsrertevenare 286 169 411 258° 127 12 503 
Hamil ton sess esis octeioe ets Lebel eereiaee aes 1,813 930 3,438 2,168 906 303 4,323 
Hawkesbury....+-se0sec0e ehisieehtelers deuta 29 25 146 28 9 3 654 

















iin orsOllNMeee er cataracts thine easton 99 32 i54 98 176 
Kapuskasing. ae. 41 13} 75 36 101 
Kenora..... 58 52 160 46 337 
Kingston....... 339 88 727 423 1,160 
Kirkland Lake..... niet 207 35 466 258 g 676 
Kitchener-Waterloo............0+e0008 454 226 546 441 287 25 670 
WUCATNIN ZEON mesic ecepte ciate etieccreeterelere/ere' 70 14 189 118 59 3 486 
Lindsay's .iccces cs 80 18 161 97 62 4 355 
Listowel......... 34 37 71 2 16 1 150 
ltondonsecenrascns 1,296 681 1,857 1,498 733 174 1,704 
Midland) i oicscess.- 68 19 263 38 24 668 
Napanee......... 20 9 84 18 GAs ||) arerereceters 281 
New Toronto.... 414 102 605 894 270 5 965 
Niagara Falls.... 174 59 348 187 97 16 938 
North Bay....... , 201 86 388 179 120 15 637 
Orillia yea miacsatecisase crces sales alceionaieirs 142 16 277 149 113 15 692 
Oshawa anescnesees 186 89 831 217 116 9 2,479 
Otigwatae.ceseecs. 1,077 499 2,193 1,084 557 187 3,767 
Owen Soun G's vais kiccleeicisseses oe aerscsicis 78 22 304 8 45 6 861 
Parry Sound..... 2G) Neste’ 78 25 17 8 282 
Pembroke........ 242 46 843 199 136 4 418 
Perth sedaricctes cee 112 31 190 109 85 12 234 
Peterborough 138 42 554 177 105 4 1,184 
Pictoneasncene 20 10 106 21 12 1 3874 
PortrArthursjcccscnee «csr. Asiles vielsisteiwis 289 84 785 171 141 7 1,812 
Port Colborne : 40 30 158 43 25) ee anepursterts 510 
MP TOBGOU bis sisters. cspseisiei sieve wii elt ath sie-diepareiaa oases 12 13 135 16 al Geemarc 321 
Renfrewaiestcager nace: siscinee siiweuness 65 27 142 57 35 9 203 
St. Catharines 447 133 1,021 431 300 31 2,031 
Sty homassenanccuienss sages Seeecs ewes 121 57 250 124 65 8 352 
Sarmigeenats chistes ve coor rean 233 86 619 316 Le 1 892 
Sault: Sten Marios cesrisciea sis esl tess 263 117 398 217 LGSU aerate: 653 
Simcoe........ aa 53 48 247 44 14 6 482 
Sioux Lookout. 37 5 65 34 13 14 57 
Smiths Falls seid 101 24 157 159 74 1 227 
Ptratlord cir camclecines care cstesievasmere< 212 97 289 209 77 59 420 
Sturgeon Halla aces tssasimnc nese seleees.s 76 2 156 67 63 5 317 
Sudbury 526 158 1,030 632 391 130 1,009 
Timmins 356 105 82 379 211 24 50 
Toronto 8,353 6,530 12,345 7,184 3,771 932 14,176 
Trenton 107 28 167 109 451 
Walkerton 54 42 148 86 30), || ererneterstrers 282 
Wallaceburg aes csutscinceievesien cues Mote 49 6 222 168 158 1 336 
Welland Sidccsecuensesesncnalcareee lus 195 54 522 234 132 1 1,090 
Weston........ 252 64 423 264 TOO! ae ate aneets 354 
Windsor 688 159 2,394 873 364 167 5,121 
Woodstock 179 138 235 190 114 2 223 
Manitoba 3,437 1,435 7,779 3,771 1,399 960 14,581 
Brandon 270 175 504 279 142 27 1,039 
Dauphin 53 9 169 56 38 5 469 
Flin Flon 104 49 133 96 47 16 ile 
Portage la Prairie 74 56 212 53 26 2 576 
RUMOUR Aerials seminoma sieciorneteeeatciors 60 39 64 44 28 1 74 
LWANNIDOS tation saci te soca tee weiner 2,876 1,107 6,697 3, 243 1,118 909 12,346 
1,920 873 4,124 2,102 836 325 9,951 

27 26 66 34 GP Nara eee lcs: 206 

206 106 558 240 94 15 1,241 

70 31 181 63 49 iG 672 

180 66 467 220 84 18 1,087 

778 272 1,201 895 382 164 D275 

461 220 Lay 511 142 101 2,690 

38 57 146 31 11 3 702 

72 28 96 49 34 9 206 

88 67 292 59 24 8 872 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3, 1949 


a ee 










Vacancies 

Office Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
ee 

BMW CTU 2 isie esis esses Ciaran eee 4,197 1,557 
Blairmoretessoi scans noice cn eee 79 36 
Calgary catunte. cacti en ine ce chee 1,548 574 
Drumheller: entretecn coccinea et os 44 8 
HGmonton agence eee eeee eee 1, 808 521 
VGRON) scents depres sie ase inane eee 297 167 
ethbridgecteeeccec oct ease eee 218 96 
Medicine Hate sacencasn-ceren cee 73 100 
Reds) Ger hac. eee eeees Meee 130 55 
British Columbia....................... 5,725 1,827 
Cot WACK Gece one a een eee etek Oaks 152 19 
Courbenayansaceew cassie eeeae ne mane il 1 
Cranbrook. ..c. anaear oe eee oes 44 6 
Dawson Creeki. co. ssceeende re noors 83 13 
AD UN CAN Teese a) aicte rec nte neaonn waeeawen 60 16 
Kamloops ia sees scr een nee nue 101 17 
IK GIOWDA ave ss triste cetiee coe Meh simone Sates 32 5 
INahalmo! oocaeciacee seer en eee 31 a 
INGISOMs ato: cet nas ceree oan ee ne 117 30 
New Westminster. scsneenaseetice cance 300 133 
North, Vancouver... cen ncneescee nee: 471 9 
Benticton.. s.r orn Pere eo eene: 24 7 
Rorg-Albornia sat cetecet etc tneneeuae 184 19 
rince Georre: ver cccjiene sense aoe wes 352 76 
Prince Ripert teeter neato eek 63 6 
Princeton...... ainisiats sibisteaieincite Mala eres 27 ih 
i 73 23 
2,514 691 
44 21 
586 293 
466 428 
52,953 24,937 
30, 237 11,132 
22,716 13, 805 





Regis- 


Referred 
tered +5 


during 


Applicants 


Placements 


period | Vacancies Regular | Casual 


7,423 
125 
2,591 
98 
3,571 
118 
495 
220 
205 


18,894 
875 
209 
206 
108 
261 
252 
464 
411 
352 

1,939 
974 
241 
312 
482 
226 
109 
276 

9,691 
273 

1, 654 

79 


128,722 


94,291 
34,431 


4,382 2,486 519 
59 63. liiisemet rs 
1,706 833 260 
41 BOP irene sheets 
2,086 1,088 253 
103 05! | etornet ees. 
210 119 6 
73 BS erase ache 
104 SS ial oxaseonsneess 
5,951 2,710 1,244 
159 125 13 

2 2) late eekaetcks 

52 25 11 

79 Coll iknat Sse cae 

65 45 1 

82 G5 ll aspartic 

57 16 5 

27 11 11 
133 41 57 
364 168 . 53 
489 22 426 
48 11 5 
221 163 | ice ecnsiee 
362 258 30 
69 54 1 

25 6 15 
150 8 12 
2, 887 1,224 495 
37 32 2 
601 305 100 
42 26 7 
53,653 27,972 7,270 
30, 608 17,393 3,966 
23,045 10,579 3,304 


OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


Unplaced 


end of 


868 
446 
602 
239 
453 
25, 518 
1,118 
3, 266 
227 


261,763 


209, 863 
51,900 


8 ne 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1939-1949 

















*: 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
579,645 208, 327 787,972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
MORE ietien oh da aan aie se isis ia ee sans wes 568,695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
BLED ack Sree on. he ee ate See re Genie ten 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
Ags etre. tetas Yaya cdaterey as tovagene, here raya“ ata a tance ease 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
NOLL Reece ok woe Oe aa aa te a Teatimnde 1,5£3,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
DA ec er rata ste es ciatersiai ole clean aera eletassratstare wet 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
A QAG feces leraraieiatetere tcera erro ee-auoih. dye niere aba oi 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
NAT ert eNayatets rete ace iars alata soce ora avehia erohetathleue'’s 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
LOA eee Screens tare aoe se setae 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
GAO CO wreaks) ies aoe, A csue ce cortelt va sceteletiesetels 241,033 87,999 329, 032 46, 554 32, 203 78, 757 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 



































April 1/47 Feb.28/48 April 1/48 Feb. 28/49 

Region Insured Insured 

Employers | Persons Employers | Persons 
Registered | Registered | Registered Registered 
14,398 240, 928 15, 836 269,782 
49, 693 928, 942 55, 758 1,020,393 
70,026 1,335, 881 76,460 1,416,921 
35,372 500,770 39, 752 550, 130 
21,224 342, 463 24,129 388, 267 
Total fori © ater Bar save erarg roy eisve(outtolaeiels oyeierelaie nialetw' eyelet eherale= 190,713 | 3,357,984 211,935 3,645, 493 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO FEBRUARY, 1949 

— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (2) 1949 (1) 
AINE oa een totern #eigusietscsardakein si aillarinisiecrde nce 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63, 681 109,311 140,305 
IBS RUAM Yc araietiatet ei atehetereiaest ae 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
IMD aie ola serseravaicreratece conde oxsistavete eves 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 G;.248) ilivereinencisiers 
NODAL arstanetetar le ere ncav anata sass tana ners ere 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 480 35, 781 85, 859 SO 205) iliseleteeleicisters 
IMM NiN ce tiertrvakalsveysksiecess cine, dotelecetiauers 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 AD LOT |l\stexeintelerciersca 
DiI Ste eaten s es vete terevepauevenste ever ern’s rarer 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39 044. Ill Sereynressnvsters 
Ain recravsegtraan eve era ak evsb evo wv acts 3 4 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,290" llseisvernimerstens 
BAW ONISIU jareretaneveraravas ste etare ie eleiersie re 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17,281 B2), LOD le sustecierersie's 
Septem MOTs. san. vis iors woes tise 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28, 555 25, 847 Ba, 0S0 ilicomwieiascleiele 
OGhObers Manco oeGssceeiceve 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34, 743 43,620! |} oresieiacein'eiele 
INIOWEMUDER fis sicnatnie 42 avesieew al 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,3825 37,111 47,372 TOO inpeatacxenie 
IDecemibery acre eceseei tos ia 3,000 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79849) |) 4 FOG) |e eevrertels 
Total 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 249, 064 

















(1) Revised claimsincluded. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1949 








Province 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


: _ Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 


























. Not 
Entitled : Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Ended to Pending 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 644 447 97 100 551 LISS? [Nei sereeerey: 129 
INGEN ES COU: a. aca ciao w avevayer cies 7,071 4,844 1,186 1,041 5, 698 1, 167 37 1,986 
New Brunswick. <':..0.0.00 4° 4,326 2,860 886 581 3,651 875 22 1,029 
@lebe Che raienmestcme sts nt 31,909 21,640 5, 764 4,505 27,299 6, 187 384 8,572 
OmibawlOn ior. cae ersisi iiss (eore sss 31,201 21,229 5, 604 4,368 25, 158 6,510 502 7,512 
Mianibobanagekcaceee Asien nrspiaien © 5, 820 3, 827 1,017 976 4,517 1,093 103 1,324 
Saskatchewan ici... sceeskee es 3, 202 Both 534 457 3,016 656 37 730 
AUD ERGA NE ets) Ponape 4,871 3,420 873 578 4, 230 883 56 1,085 
British Columbia... 0.015320... 19,715 18, 126 3, 898 2,691 18, 448 3,449 197 3, 881 
Total, Canada, February, 1949.| 108,759 73,604 19, 859 15, 296 92,168(1)| 20,938 1,338 26, 248 
Total, Canada, January, 1949...| 140,305 92,210 30, 439 13, 656 115, 744(2)| 238,959 1,120 33, 567 
Total, Canada, February, 1948.| 88,016 61, 829 14, 894 11, 293 75,539(3)| 22,566 1,488 37, 712 
(1) In addition, there were 1,234 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,139 special requests not granted. 


(8) In addition, there were 980 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 

















Cumu- 
; Month of | Month of | ,,Jative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February Fobruary Total for 

: Current 

1948 1949 Fiscal 

Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable CEMPlOYMEDG 6. 6. cee cesenecese: 11,548 11, 183 

Not capable of and not available for work 651 Me 7 09 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute......0.20.00000 0022222 679 56 1,798 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1, 202 862 16,387 
Discharged LOPIMISCONAUCE ween 6 cc tty corte Aceon om. 803 1,049 6, 689 
Voluntarily left employment without Just cause... 4,527 4,588 37, 436 
a ee reer nn es cee heehee 3, 156 2,538 27, 892 
Po ball 5 cere cemercarcn tarts te caine cis ee tnd dicectis enaaens 22,566 20, 938 163, 609 


: 3) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 




















TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
FEBRUARY, 1949 
. Number 
poe Com- Number Amount 
. Benefit mencing of Days of Benefir _ 
Province During Benoat ae ( pad ) 
uring ‘al in Dollars 
Month Month 
EecInGe MG yam dl! USAIN y sttetok ae aarctoe oo kee cate aislegscsablnccchocmnd: 1, 669 604 32,453 68, 593 
EN OWA SCO ble se eiteeacontee eer Retin ceo sicrers obuetteanls tec weed 12, 554 5, 654 231,073 506, 838 
EN Sys EMIS WIC en erent an ene nse lean cack es ea ca an oe ines come 8,015 3,339 146,173 323, 530 
Que DEC ee a ere cetors Sait cat aicaind catuene cor eee 2c Oot ce ee 62,333 25,287 | 1,116,494 2,447, 868 
Oita OF Mee ae lies Ce eR on ike coe eee ete cee 55, 907 20, 894 915, 266 1,894,048 
IMEATIELO DAR RE ENe easter: oa nbatad chee cia oe Bic sisal Maiti coke necak 11,139 3,941 206, 193 442,691 
PAS aC MG Mnana cae .t its ace toe ante Clg an ciheenloth a Sind coh eo deneees 8,098 2,965 153, 138 337, 888 
EADOTRAS* OC anon MAEM NI SES Ie ae age eo a ee 8, 653 3,554 141, 443 318,090 
Peridis be Col ivi terrae eee ete eta. Sok ayae cick ciotela panies conan 42,313 16, 872 792, 254 1,819,357 
Total, Canada, February, 1949).............0.ececece. 210,681 83,110 | 3,734,487 8, 158, 903 
Total, Canada, January, 1949............ccceseceeeees 163, 643 92,713 | 3,056,418 6, 727,221 
Total, Canada, February, 1948..............ccseceeee. 138,417 67,322 | 2,544,452 5,017, 492 








TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1949 












































6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 | 49-79 | 73 days 
Province and Sex TOTAL Bes dons days dive dibre ane 

i ward Island.............0..0.. 1,778 257 126 246 504 386 169 
oie a i Mice es, ee oe ky. 1,581 225 110 208 540 357 141 
[Rieti S (Coe ew ae eee eee 197 32 16 38 54 29 28 
14, 121 3,157 1, 041 2, 220 3, 652 1, 864 2, 187 
12/527 2) 878 919 1,997 3,222 1, 689 1,822 
1,594 279 122 223 430 175 365 
9,471 1, 903 846 1,311 2, 557 1,487 1,367 
8,040 1, 655 721 1,081 2) 149 1,312 1) 122 
1,431 248 125 230 408 175 245 
63,248 | 11,492 6,262 | 10,221 | 16,074 9,723 9,476 
53.435 9,737 5, 434 8,860 | 13°870 8,741 6,793 
9,813 1,755 828 1,361 2) 204 982 2; 683 
52,440 | 11,641 5, 433 8,269 | 13,612 6,655 6, 830 
41,730 9,318 4,305 6,760 | 11,085 5,606 4) 656 
10.710 2323 1,128 1,509 2) 527 1,049 2) 174 
11,546 2.177 847 1,564 3,380 1,960 1,618 
8.569 1,586 617 1,139 2389 1,645 1,193 
2.977 591 230 425 991 315 425 
7, 885 1,077 523 1,148 2, 360 1, 661 1,116 
6,536 868 424 959 1,931 1) 464 890 
1,349 209 99 189 429 197 226 
10,088 2,377 713 2,357 2,345 1,377 919 
8,626 2,056 614 2,071 1,919 1,935 731 
1,462 321 99 286 426 142 188 
45.307 7,639 4,180 7,509 | 11,249 8,268 6, 462 
Via eM ere ee ae 37, 828 6,290 3,397 6236 9,516 |- 7,310 5, 149 
IUETSWTE TC yecehc se en ceca a ae ta 7,479 1,349 853 1,273 1, 733 958 1,313 
.| 215,884] 41,720] 19,971] 34,845} 55,823 | 33,381 30, 144 
ig cee OO etd: ddestaster gen i 1789872). 34,613: |” 16.471}. ~ 20,311.| 46.621 | 29, 350 22, 497 
Pee 37,012 7,107 3, 500 5, 534 9, 202 4,022 7,647 
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TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
beginning of each Month 


Prices as at the 


F—Prices 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Calculated 
ee ee 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 




















Percent- 
age 
Increase Home 
since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- 
August, 1,} Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous 
1939 Light Services 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109°3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97+2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
; 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 OR eet hw 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
LOS a Gieeeeaa. 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
OSC eeaakerencn ear 16+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 
Dea ene ees ancics ir 176 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 
Osa eee ate e 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 
LOAD eaenctawe sac at 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 
GAG chcthetiss cites 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 
aa a/afarsteieiate 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 
WRNUAT Ye eae ce 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 
H@DIUALY 5 sc0.s 00% 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 
Marche ccna ks 19+1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 
NDI E pee peas ees, oo 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 
MAN tee enact tess 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 
Dianate see eee eek 22°6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 
Julivaenere aca ah. 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 
MGgust seme hac 24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 
September.......... 24°65 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 
Octobers...s20.0sne: 25°8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 
26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 
26°1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 
26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 
27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 
82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 
83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 
34-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 
85°58 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 
88-3 139-4 165°3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 
October ieee. sasct 41+1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 
November.......... 48° 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 
December.......... 44°8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 
1948 
WANUATY, <e-cteciersartrsersie 4V+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 
Hebraace Waa 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 
March. se stertnctcnce 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 
Attlee itemsian eter 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 
Maiyeconuenn caste 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 
SUNG era eitee cvs 53+1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 
Julye emcee 65°7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 
PATIBUISU sweets Ciena ute 56°3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 
September.......... 67-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 
Metoper.. neo necc., 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 
November.......... 68-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 
December.......... 57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 
1949 
atlases 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 
eee cs 68-2 | 159-5 | 200-4 | 121-7 | 130-8 181-8 | 167-8 | 128-1 
Nanci ere tie eee 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939—=100. 


t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


SS 


Locality 


BiB Tees eerie 
1—Charlottetown. 


Nova Scotia— 
Sie Fal ihisc. wecivan ess os eherasarerevaceveretesecesis 


New Brunswick— 
GP LEMETICUON seeisierc v's si0:e sion oisioe eles 


= WON GLO saielsiarsfoisiei siete eiaictececicietel= w=1e 
Besa intid Ol smawejersciersescietietelcvitene cores 


Quebec— 
GQ -=OHicoutinmilen jar cielesisiewtos ctoriocies 


TP=@UCSHEC a seria sisselelsieleseysinls wvaere sin) eieres 
AS Sb MELVACIN UNE dovcaeciaele(eieielesisiic 
TG SESTONMS oo: ercrcraveie ale: efezaveisver-yansiers 
IS=Sherbrookesieicdcctarecessiare eis weverere 
I Ga Oel eee ors vere) cieverssalecolarsyorsrsisterveievers 
17—Thetford: Mines)... i066 s:e0r« «says ae aie 
1S=— Three Rivers ict ios aisis voisrers eroierriess 


Ontario— 
1G Sllowalll Oxereteis-erateis sverstore’s ere sierscisters 


20 Bran lord <srataisicis sisieinie, nieve sie sess 
Dl— Brockville. ijzis1sis101« cisiaisforsieiefe sieves 
2D CHAPMAN eh ais sisicicyesssatelelojatetsiarelece's 
23 == COrmwalll iaisresis oleic) sroistelsyeiero ave cieseiere 
QA — Ort) Wallet i \ojeisie)eiersie 01a svayciaie ove 


26 — Gitte lpi iassetetaraieieieiesaveve svete syavwsieisi ore are 
27—Hamilton.............. erecersleyerstaets 
DB — KAM OB GON state te aise ofsieteie’s/ohess 10] oie o:erens 
20 Ka tChener rir semis oisicieieveienienisas 
BO Won Oneneramreateriaineecolesiieyctoreiets 
2 Niagaral allay. desssnsisis siete sears 
82.—NOrth Bayiescreisieieeisines «iersels cs 
BB = Osha Walocmiceisisic’e cis/eisiciors ce alelslerniens 





Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 
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81: 
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Sb} Kk © k OO SS. wo S S 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 


cts. 


62-6 


63-3 
68-8 
72°4 
60-6 


60-9 
66-3 
67-6 


66-3 
65-3 
68-9 
66-1 
65-7 
61-3 
66-2 
66-0 


63 - 
66 
67 
66- 
67- 
66- 
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Beef 


———— 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 





° 
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n 


60-5 


Cc 
59-3 
69-0 
60-8 
62-7 


57-0 

66-4 
¢c 

60-2 


65- 
64- 
68- 
65-2 
c 
62-4 
67-3 
66-0 
66-1 
67-3 
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60-5 
64-8 
63-6 
63-4 
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Blade roast, 
per lb. 





3° 
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a 
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_ 
a 


43 - 
49. 
52+ 
42- 


Be NT HR oO 


42-5 
46-1 
45-5 


50-0 
50-1 
47- 
48 
47° 
48: 
51 
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49- 
46: 
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49- 
49-5 
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é Pork : 
el) ae SI 
g me g 
o ae D 
ge oO eS 
g 5 25 sles 
3 =A eI ee | ga 3.0 
o a 3 8 a Own ao 
& a o z 0 vo ~ 
5° u o a) 3 a ov 
2 2 0 be SS as) ie 
Spiele eer. tert ee Sica Il eco a (ae eel 
fEON |) SO ere i ee erie au 
Bs | dz | 28 | #3 | 28 | Be 
g2| 82) §2 | 2 | £8 | 8+ 
cts cts cts ets ets cts 
BAT Wacevarsiovele 62:3 58-0 50-0 70-1 
43-1 | 39:3] 69-9] 60-3) 47-2 67-8 
AGS) Movsretneyaveil euscetetevers 61-1 50-9 74-5 
BS OM a auch ciscavs 69-4 63-7 52-7 70-2 
AAIIB Als savas avetel[foxerorsietele 59-3 | 47-7 72-8 
40-4 | 50-4] 63-0] 56:9 | 43-2 69-0 
ADO. No dete sscie 65-7 | 61:3 | 46-9 73°5 
42-5 46-5 68-7 61-4 46-2 69-9 
B8eSalleastactyel te merace 55:8 | 49-2 80-0 
41-8 | 54:0] 73-0} 57-7] 45-6 64-0 
SBE Gill asters 71-0 | 56:8 | 47-3 69-8 
38-3 | 61:0} 68-3] 52:0] 44-5 64-0 
B32.) 60s OM awentac 58-3 | 46-7 72-0 
ee aria llaecteeses tl (svete abou | ever etetevaret| agsheieuaae 74-3 
35-3 | 58-2 | 63-0} 60-4] 48-1 69-7 
MOO ree Peiaversl|ziatersers 60-7 | 45-7 72-0 
A ccavatasons amare ciacel| srevetenels BALA NN) TAB Merron 
S8is 9) || lereranarctatel|f avoreteeners 58-3 | 45-5 68-6 
ABT aateseiere 73-0 | 61-7 | 50-7 69-7 
45-7) 55-6] 71-0] 61-8 | 45-1 69-6 
AQ!) merase < 69-3 | 66-1} 51-9 75-9 
ATOM Wecaetersiors 73-5) 63-6] 49-0 70:7 
ASR 4 le eme sie 71-0 | 61:0 | 46-8 70-2 
BAB Viccayarerays «| stererevalere 64-2 | 56-0 75 +2 
AS = 5 Vhvadadecelerqaramess 63-2 | 48-5 69-6 
49-6 | 56-8 | 73:2 | 63-7] 44-5 69-4 
47-4) 58-4] 76:3] 62-5] 43-8 68-0 
AaB eters a: 67-4) 61:9} 45-5 69-1 
47-6 | 56-3] 78:3 | 64-4] 46-5 70-4 
45-1] 54-6 | 74-3 | 60-2 | 44-5 69-6 
AGE T lkemerrite 72:3 | 61:6 | 46-8 69-0 
ASCO Allreeraele 67-5 | 62-6 | 46-7 72°3 
A596 ll ccresrerllotseraint 60-0 | 44-5 65-6 
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per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 
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37°3 56-7 
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35-3 51-8 
35°7 55-1 
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36-3 51-2 
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Butter, creamery, prints 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 
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wrapped, per lb. 
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Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 
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Rolled oats, package, 
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Corn flakes 
8 oz. package 


16-0 
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Beef F Pork P 
3 $8 ne 
g a5 i. 
Locality - ~ S 28, } 5 
a. gS go eel ee las 
celal a eB ee eee oi Ml oe weer hee Mees 
o 3 he 2 5 Q 3 a 
® © soies a oe a 2 Ay Cag elccas 
sea aad [seas es  eV|  e L-c (ed Ne lo lg 
sa | ws | kg | oS | 2S | HS |] oS | oe | ae | gs 
ou ah Baird one BL Gh Bn Bc BS Sa 
rola} oo moO So 2e $s ag AS ES Cia 
Base eee or eset eee ae cane et es ea ea fo 
ee as ets cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ets ets 
BA=OGER Ws bere s aisueisinis wd Si viedeve lesen ores 68-1 64-6 65-7 48-5 453 tee amen 71-9 61-0 48-6 72-1 
BO—O Weems SOUMG rel veseieersteieie vias ee new 70-4 66-4 67-4 49- BG SO Nova esteratalltgateateurs 62-2 48-1 67-7 
36—Peterboroughy cis ices vecdiece oe. 70-0 68-1 64-7 50-1 47-3 54-0 72-8 60-4 44.9 71-0 
Si Porte Arthur’ cavers vie ciirletere nes 63-6 61-6 62-7 47-7 OT Nein catata 70-7 59-6 51-4 75:8 
38—St. Catharines.................+- 67-4] 66-2) 65-2 | 49*8))| 44:4 | oo... dloccases 61-8 | 44-7 64-7 
80 St Phomas'.. seercensseens eile 69:3 | 66-7 | 65:3] 50-4] 47-1] 53-3] 72-5 | 62:2} 49-0 68-3 
¢c 
40 Sarasa cara caacaance sminton nese ties 68-1 65-8 61-9 49-8 46-0 O60) [eerie 60-9 47-9 65-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 69-6 67°3 65-0 48-4 46-0 54-0 71:7 65-0 52°3 74-7 
A2—StratlOrd....ccacistie cy secavsieie vieteienies 64-8 | 64-8 | 65-2} 46-6) 44-2 ].......]....... 61-0 | 47-0 68-7 
43 —— SUC ULV iclersisriacars clelsecaye aye lovainsravertrr = OB all AG Gettin MO [mA SM ie ASO Perel erect 61-9 | 48-6 70-1 
4A TAFT INS 24 sie) sterelsis/ sivieusvalgpneloie sere 70-0 67-9 64-5 48-5 48-3 BOA okie atcis 59-9 48-2 68-1 
A5—— TOON TO nacraseiers:s)paiese vievalojesiveserere ios 68-9 65-7 68-0 50-9 46-1 60:3 72°3 62-0 44-3 68-7 
Cc 
46— Welland y.waiissewwnsiee ve vdeo ae CTO 65:0), GOGuh AeA AMS Wee cee |e ae = 61-4 | 48-4 66-9 
A=W IMS ORs ceecelaniersrenrreeienias 66-2 64-5 61-7 47-3 AGO) Vena eters 71-6 62-3 46-7 67-8 
A= WOOUStOCK A aisro:e:cisefelnsieoleieenees ses 68-8 65-2 62-0 48-4 AGH OM eairen 72-4 61-6 46-0 71-3 
Manitoba— 
49-—— Brandon. nie oveyeisrern tiersvsvaleccecnstsierne 67-3 BdeTe We ietebhine 45-3 ASO Leet ciertisc GUT Woman 76°9 
c 
BO Winnipeg: s snsaye tress see vecrersovers 64-3 58-4 57-4 45-9 44-7 53-0 66-3 61-0 49-7 74-7 
Saskatchewan— 
BIl=—MOOseSaWitwaiie aeiieecisieie selene 61-6 58-0 60°3 46-7 BONS Hevea ate io 65-0 58-7 44-3 79-7 
52—Prince Al berty..4 ve saaa cis ovis care 62-2 58-2 56-3 44-8 45-0 49-5 64-3 58°5 45-2 75-8 
BO —TROZINA cayepe slaseyalssarsvelainre voters ols 6 a aries 62-6 59:3 58-5 43-3 44-9 50°3 63°7 60-4 46-8 77°8 
54—Saskatoonlycicsiccsve sere rele seed ere eis 61-5 59-4 59°5 46-9 46-4 57-5 66-0 61-1 48°5 80:3 
Alberta— c 
b= Cal garyy rece sires srsiaseiersienie Sane: 64-0 61-2 61-8 44-0 44.9 44-1 70-2 60:5 51:0 80-6 
56— Drumheller 63-7 62-0 61-5 47-3 ADE Pe iliac oo allleuneraeeis 64-0 50-2 83-4 
Si—B dum Onbonlcrins eyesis seis. eres eevee 61-1 57-2 58-7 41-8 44-1 51-9 64-4 58-6 46-7 78-5 
BS— Lethbridge 04% sisi ao sie.slaareero ors 65-0 60-7 62-7 46°7 47-5 Ties ||oaterevor 60-0 48-7 82-0 
British Columbia— 
OOS IN AMELIA OF rine) siaje «ic orsveiatese'siclersvonsisye 72°3 68-0 69-7 50:7 SION anette 80:7 69-7 56-3 84-6 
60—New Westminster................ 68:4 | 64:9} 66-4] 47-4] 49-7] 52-0] 69-7 64-6 52-7 82-4 
61—Prince Rupert...............000. 74-8 | 68-4) 74-7 | 48-3] 47-0]....... 77-0 | 67:0 | 56-3 89-2 
Darel warem ens ers trois aiarraitee sine os 69-3 | 65:5 | 69-2] 48-3] 49-3 ]....... 81-0 | 70-5] 58-5 84-4 
68=VANCOUVERS cc ceiesc sc seeles wens 71-5 | 66-3 | 68-9} 49-0} 50-3] 63-2] 74-8] 67-1] 652-4 82-4 
G4 Vicboriabmnes closes cia svetestoe soinsteiat 72-9 | 68-3) 70-0} 51-1] 52-0] 59-0) 76-9] 65-9] 52-3 82-4 
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e 2 
2 | Ee oe gi 
Locality 2 | be E, 2 | 8/25] & 
|e \@ BOP eee) Goal ee Mes 
ge | eel atl ao | $4 | f= | ee) sf | Ba | SS 
gi] gh) $2 | 28) 32] 82] £2 | 28] 2] 82 
r* cts cts cts cts ets cts. cts cts. cts cts, - 
OS —=() Dba Wasa. aeyaeiea ace enema seen 23-9 | 35-2] 53-4] 18-0] 73-0] 30:5 8-7 6-0 9-9 14-6 
BO OWEN SOUNG 2, ccrieeiwcceiessceae 27°1 38-3 | 49-7] 18-0] 73-6] 29-3 8-7 6:3 9-0 14-2 
36—Pererborouplisccarcsccisieisecien ieee 23-6 34:7 | 50-2 18-0 | 73:2] 30-3 9-3 6-2 9-9 14-2 
Of OMy Abbie. . cartels ieisisc iste cence or 28-5 | 34-8 | 57-9 | 20-0] 71-7] 31-5 9-3 6-0 9-1 14-9 
38—=Sb. Catharines. .c.t00s oe neeeecser 24-0 | 35-9 | 55-0] 17-5] 72-9] 30-0 8-7 5-9 9-7 14:5 
BO Ob NOM AS yasateeeeceiaeseee see 25-5 | 36:2] 52-8 18:0 | 73-7 | 30-4 9-3 6-5 9-9 14+5 
AQ Sarnisy soon aaisanctee sia sisine eee 26-9 | 37-9 52-0] 18-0] 73-7] 30-4 9-3 6-5 | 10-2 14-8 
41—SaultiShe. Marie:.s2c.0.cas+208- 27-2 34-8 | 57-9} 20-0) 73-2] 30-1 9+3 6-2 10-4 14-8 
Bi SOCAL OG 2 snc micicletieleieseiets sites oes <i 25:2 | 36-7 50-1 18-0 | 73-5} 30-1 9-3 5-9 I) 14:8 
Ad —a UC Dt Senatinnrerbietctetele eislcisam eevee 27-1 36-2 | 57-7] 20-0] 73-4] 30-6 9-3 6-2 | 10-2 14-9 
Ad APTA INS ee oicke eters ciseieiees osre cists 2s 30-5 | 35-9 56:7 | 20:0] 73-1 30°3 10:0 6-3 10-3 14-7 
A5— Loronto eta asssdeaisemied cari oice 25-0 | 34:4] 53-7] 18-0] 73-5] 28-8 9-3 5-9 9-6 14-1 
BO —— VV Clan Cisaeryemicttster iar «le sere afer 23:7 | 36-5 54-0 18-0 73 +9 29-8 9-3 6-0 9-6 14-3 
Af WAR SOT sr fates fpraisieretsvai zeae tere (oae ie 25:1 35:5 52-7 18-0 | 73:4] 29-6 9-3 6°3 9-9 14-6 
AS —WiOOCUSLOCIE. crs (als sjstaieeler (oct srcce ane 25-8 | 35-9 51-4 17-5 73-7 | 30-1 9-3 6-1 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
49 BrandOne, cee devs tedue as /aeee ces 26-0 | 36-3 53-0 16-0 70-2 | 31-2 9-8 6-0 8:3 15-5 
BO =-WANH IPOD sa cietec oe Sele ols 2 slpeiste cis 23-8 | 33-8} 53-2) 17-0} 70-7} 31-0] 10-0 5-9 9-5 14-8 
Saskatchewan— 
BIO O86 Ta Wears sisialelsis-cieisjace/s eavelereties 24-9 | 33-7] 50-0] 17-0] 69:8] 30-4 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
52—PHINGO ALDEL bs as:ssts\s)eie\eletsjoreie a9. 46e 25:4 | 34:0] 52-0] 17-0] 70-7] 30-5 8-0 5-9 8-6 14-7 
GO NVELINGA aisle ievs so tlaleis ale astiesip erataine cies 26-4 | 35-9} 50-8) 17-0} 69-2] 31-3 9-6 6-2 8-3 15-1 
D4 — Sasa bOOn ss acters/olaiaicle'aroiele sec cretarare 24-5 | 34-6] 52-7] 17-0] 70-2 | 30-2 8-8 5+7 8-5 14-7 
Alberta— 
BE—Cal gary sto sissies aateieisisroisivsis scelesoieva 25-4 33-6 51-6 17-0 | 71:0 | 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
SE— Drum Hel ere: a ssiatarelsyase als, ]siaieeve.cte 27-7 | 33-9 52:3 20:0} 71-1 31-2 10-4 6-4 10-3 15-4 
Bid ONGOM Is o.s,.scaraloisinsaysiatai eles ee oe 25:0 | 35-1 48-7 17-0 | 70-9] 30-4 9-6 5-9 8-9 14:3 
DS — Wet h brid ees. nescsistalsicale asec maieee 24-3 32-0 52-1 17:0 | 70:9 | 31°3 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
British Columbia— 
DON aman Os yieteicisissieisiers s!olerrisisiscisis 25:9 | 36-0 | 55-5 | 20-0 | 73-2] 32:0] 12-0 6-6 9-7 15-4 
60—New Westminster................ 25:9 | 33-1 55-1 17-0 | 72-6 | 30-4] 11-0 6-1 9-4 15-1 
61—Prince Hupertias assets sarevesasace oyee.3/e 29-2 | 38:0 | 64:2 |} 25-0] 73:1] 33-7 13-0 6-9 | 10-4 16-1 
G2e— isu rrecssereteis'e ia'sitolsisieielavaisiaiaisie.e ais- 29-9 39-7 | 57-5 | 20-0] 72-5] 31-1 12:0 6-4 9-3 15-6 
G3—ViAN COUVEL sas cie vis olestels.sisiots sxe asta 25:9 | 32-7] 55-2 17-0 | 72-4] 31:0] 11-7 6-1 9-4 14-7 
GA Vil CbOTA aS Raters orateseis ec oielo(0.a\hinre editors 29-1 84-7 | 56-7 | 19:0] 72-7] 31-9} 11°0 6-4 9-7 15-1 
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Lemons, 
per dozen 
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Canned 
Vegetables A 
S Font 
B 4 
S32 = nD 
‘38 g 5 ce a > a 
Locality aes gs oS ae “ Poles z 
go | 22 | Se ipsanee limes |e 8) 2 flee 
SR | So [5 oy a5 80 a9 2.9 28 
So tees ao) etme Ae a) ea) sae an 
a | ¢3 | Bs | $2 | Se | 8 |] Bel -as | Bp 
ae | eel OF le 1S Sele oy ee eee Sk 
cts. cts cts cts cts. cts ets cts cts 
PoE Deas csaissnjo toate caigs bers : 
1—Charlottetown............ 25-6 18-0 22-1 14:3 6-9 22-4 19-6 21-5 46-2 
Nova Scotia— 
DEVAN TP aKa), cisiane’ee(eiereve)oerolerens 24-4 18-3 21-5 14-1 5:3 26-3 21-6 18:8 39-4 
8—New Glasgow............ 23-7 17-7 21-3 12-9 6-1 28-0 21-1 20:5 38-1 
ASV ANEW sana, avsieciseisiercisars ace 23-5 18-3 21-3 13-4 5-6 30-1 20:3 19-6 47-2 
5 DE rUrOA ietrscrctxcie seein 23-0 17-7 21-2 13:5 5-4 26-5 21-9 20:1 38-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 24-0 19-6 21-5 13°8 5-9 23-5 20-9 19-3 42-8 
W—MONCbON ass s oes wiswee vies 22-8 18-7 21-9 13-8 6-0 25°5 20-4 21-7 38-9 
B— Saint JOB. ..4..00si0cias ve 23-1 17°5 21-3 14-2 5:5 24-3 20-9 20-2 43-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutiml........6646 000% 20-4 18-6 22-6 15-0 8-6 SOMA Mera aee 24-0 51-7 
LOST Sarera ieievare 0 everereaveiorvre vibes 19-2 16°5 20-6 13-4 7:8 29°8 20-3 19-3 37-2 
11—Montreal. .......5...4.0005 17-8 16-6 19-2 13:3 6-8 28-2 21-5 20:7 37-3 
TZ — Que be Crihismecisieveeisresiele rte 18-7 18-1 19-8 12:8 7°3 24:8 20-8 19-9 35°4 
13—St. Hyacinthe..,......... 18-0 18-0 20:2 11-7 7°5 24-4 19-9 18-2 43-3 
14 Ste VOHMs) «saree ave ove sre sivtetec 18-1 17-8 19-6 12-9 el 28-7 19-4 20°8 47-8 
15—Sherbrooke............... 18-7 17-5 20°3 12-1 6-8 25-4 22-9 20-0 39-6 
NG—=Sorell. cwacvreriaria te esiersiee 20-4 17-1 21-0 11-9 7-5 28-9 20-9 21-2 45-9 
17—Thetford Mines........... 19-6 18-3 20-8 12-2 7-2 27-3 20-6 17-9 47-0 
18—Three Rivers............. 19-1 16°3 21-1 12-2 6-5 27-0 19-9 19-9 39-9 
Ontario— 
19—Bellovilless jac. cnesie-s9 010 0.0. 20-1 17-3 | 20-9] 18-7 5-0 | 29-5] 19-3 17-8 | 38-3 
20—Brantford:s.... 0ccnesneaces 22-1 16-3 20-5 13-0 5-3 27-2 21-3 17-1 36-7 
21—Brockville............000. 22-7 18-3 21:2 13-6 6-2 30°8 17-0 17-6 35°3 
22—-Chathamis as. ccaews actin 22-3 17-9 20-4 11-4 4-1 29-3 20-3 18-0 33-1 
23—Cornwallescacces ass aceses 19-5 | 17-4] 20-5] 12-6 5:6 | 30-0] 19-0] 19:7] 38-3 
24—Fort William.............. 21-2 17-5 20-7 12-9 6-5 34-3 21-3 21:4 38-1 
25 —— Gallttsstne wer aneneeesie ne 22-7 17-9 20-5 13-8 5-0 27-9 22-1 17°5 34-9 
26 —- GUE] DH yary-c:slaleaiets eviesieverc 22-4 17-2 21-3 12-7 5-2 28-6 20:3 18-0 38-6 
2 TL AMOGON stefre seis vie eels ares 21-6 16:8 20-6 13-6 5-1 28-9 21°5 17-1 41-2 
28-—Kingston..... 0.000000 sose| 2005 17-0 20-3 14-4 5-1 28:7 19-5 17-7 38-7 
29—Kitchener................ 22°4 18-9 20-5 14-2 5-1 28-1 21-9 LiF 39-9 
30—LOn Gon. 56, cc0.6 2 ese eseies 22-2 17-6 20-4 13:5 5-0 28-6 21-0 16-3 37:8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-4 18-5 21-0 13°7 4-8 29) ll aeronsgens 16-9 40-0 
32—North Bayi. o.ccses cee cee 22-2 16-8 21-6 12-9 5-3 8022) arenes 19-4 41-2 
83 Oshawa. occsvessmeacise. 22-4 17-0 20-2 13-7 4:3 25-7 21-3 19-1 41-6 
eee 











Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 
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Sugar Coal 
S a 
& Bo 
o 8 ; 3 Rent (a) 
3 q q os 
Locality ‘38 oo Se 2 3 q 3 i 
Sas 3 N Sc 3 4 “go g 3 
geese) bar [ee |: Bee ee | a 
aa | ge | a | SS | ES | 6 | en | £8 | es 
se | sz | Bs | #3 | os | Ss | ds | Ss | 23 
Se 1S) So) eel pe | oe) he | 25) 46 
ets. cts. ets cts cts ets cts $ $ $ oe 
PW Mes eee geisacnaeaisenete 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-2 40-4 35-2 9-6 9-3 70°5 SOE Wswanae 15:25 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
Dea Ks cecisaalerteategienice 29-1 41-8 33-6 9-4 9-4 70-2 LT ba sara 16-87 28-50-32 -50 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 44-1 34-9 9-8 9-8 72-9 BOR Sc etsesealnsareavgars 16-00-20-00 
A—SVAneyicns dase cigsio ane 29-2 43-7 35°7 10-1 10:0 72-1 HIB. esses 10°85 20-50-24.50(b) 
SL ETITO Fematetardeniciaarchee 29-9 40-8 34-0 9-5 9-6 70-7 DEED Vee seca ROADS Vicoaihaternascaetearan 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 28-7 44-2 33-7 9-7 9-6 68:7 50-0 |==..... 16-40 21-00-25 -00(b) 
(Monto sh ceiins soe Os 30-1 43-4 32-6 10-0 9-9 66-7 AGG Oi cis ova 16-13 27 .00-31-00(b) 
8= Saint Johnie os ccncisccciees 26-9 39-9 33-6 9-7 9-5 68-2 BONE fievsosests cars 17-00 21-50-25 -50(b) 
Quebec— 
9—=—CHICOULIMN  s.o.36s.0:5is.0c6,0.6 32-4 43-7 37-5 10-0 9-7 74-2 540! 2300! Nievapicnallacunntineaee eames 
CQ Ei oats ce cectarpaalnnsianiens 2€°9 38-4 29-9 9-3 9-3 61-6 BoD BOO Hcacsae iallnesmupse vemmnere 
1i——Montreall......sciso os sis.080 28-1 39-6 30-6 9-0 9-4 67-0 53-1 | 23-45 |....... 24-50-28-50(b) 
IZ QUCDOOD, ced sciniea ces ses 30-0 42-6 32-4 9-1 9-0 63-8 581 | 2E00 bacceuss 29-00-33 -00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28°7 38-1 31-3 9-0 8-9 60-4 ee ODO Ms ass scald eat nreravavartys are tere tone 
TA— St. JOHNS sc ceecclaaresescss 29-2 39-8 32-0 8-9 DADs es siaece sac, FS) ae WS Sats soacallle ap latiieneteeenp niereverate 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30-1 39-8 32-4 9-0 9-0 63-4 6823 | 22°75 \ecwsasc 21-50-25 -50(b) 
1G—=Sorel ejissisieas dieters dears orsjoare 32-0 41-0 32-6 9-0 8-7 66-3 BST | DIO WN sienaealhaamacanes paleo eteae 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31-3 38°5 35-0 9-1 9-0 64-7 Ole D «|| 23250 asa acileee. sheet eoen 
18—Three Rivers...........- 28-2 39-8 31-3 9-1 8-9 64°8 Be 4 2EOO es cognclew ee adieu wnat st 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 30-5 35-9 28-6 9-6 9-4 61-4 BBA. | DOOD isso ecacall coats ceyaseiatoreds arses 
20—Branttord@ 5.2% 4.20 seaterens 27-9 35°32 28°5 9-8 9-7 62-6 SEO BEAT howceges 22-50-26 -50 
21—Brockville...........0..¢: 30°5 37-2 29-8 9-6 9-5 63-3 HlliB || D200! |hsa°se-wrorallte adraaraaconverccunree 
22—Chatham, . 62 osc s-0cenass 28-6 37-4 28°3 9-9 9-9 64-7 53-7 | 22-50 |....... 23 -00-27-00 
28 —COMmVpall .poaccscicawe ns 29-5 38-8 29-1 9-1 9-1 62-0 SEB} QE BU bi ocasduelllamagerdse.ewecerer 
24—Fort William............. 26-2 42-2 30-8 9-9 10-0 60:3 DLO oss aiecs 22:10 29-50-83 - 50 
Db —=Galte cc citeneiscasivee sees 27-2 33-5 27-9 9-8 9-6 62°+7 585i) 22°00! ate cas 25-50-29 -50 
26==GiUelpli, -/.ssisiew are eierselsres 28-1 36-9 28:3 9-6 9-5 63°4 BB. | DUD: bs eases 24-00-28-00 
27 Hartt. ic ccc cisieiscisiew's 25°9 33-6 28-6 9-3 9-3 62-2 52-8] 21-00 | cso 29-50-33 -50 
28 KIM gStOMs 6 ojeeiain:<isiaisreisie's « 28-9 35-3 28-6 9-1 9-1 64-2 B22), 22-00 focsvava 33-00-37 -00 
29—Kitchener............... 28-0 35-5 28-2 9-8 9-8 58-2 63°4 | 22-00 | icc cae 30-00-34-00 
30—London...........+. weee| 2822 34-9 28-4 9-8 9-6 60-8 ee 27-50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-3 35°3 28-8 9-6 9-6 62°3 5B] || 20250 |v ec 30-00-34-00 
32—North Bay <.ccaesiecscnee 27-0 38-6 32°7 10-0 9-9 67-0 53°0 | 24-00 |....... 23 -00-27-00 
883—Oshawa...........00+ eoe| 25°9 35°5 28-0 9-5 9-3 65-4 §3°2 | 22-00 |.....6. 27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 















































Canned 
Vegetables n 
id 
of g - 
5 zs 
Locality 38 = 6A § 2 - £ E. 
Snipe eeap cata) welts je a] 3 3 & a | BG 
Bellis lees eel lee cee lees reels ees 
g2 lee | Eg | eoeleee alse ieee | eesleee dee 
és Bs 6&| =| 52/58) F8] 8] F2 | s8 | BS 
cts. cts cts cts. cts cts, cts. cts. cts cts cts 
34 — Oba WA. sep ctlerieminei selene 20-2 17-0 | 20-1 12-9 6-1 29-5 | 22-1 18-8 | 34-2 36-5 45-2 
35—Owen Sound.............. 23+1 17-3 20-9 13-9 4-7 27-0 19-5 17-9 37°3 39-7 46:0 
36—Peterborough............. 27-5 16-5 19-8 13-0 5:0 | 25-2 22-0 17-2 | 37-9 38:5 46-4 
37 —Port- Arthur. axisiy se risiciee 21-2 18-2 20:5 13-4 6-6 86-5 | 21-4 21+2 41-8 47-8 49-0 
38—St. Catharines............ 22-4 17-7 | 20-3 13-1 4:5 | 29-7 21-2 16-7 | 35-1 37-8 44-4 
89==Sts PHOMAB 0.0.5. ceacen sis 21:8 19-0} 21-2 12-3 5:5 27-2 20:3 16-3 38:3 40-4 45-5 
AQ = Sarmiaircr wieemvejion ols 1.05% 23:5 18-7 | 21-4 13-2 4-9 27-8 | 20-4 17-6 | 36-7 41-8 46-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 22:8 18-8 | 21-2 13-3 5-7 | 34-1 22-0 19-8 37-9 42-1 48-0 
42-—StraviOrd saer.c csc asiee esas 22-8 17-6 | 20-9 13-9 5:4] 27-6} 20-9 16-6 37:3 38-2 45-3 
A= SUG DULY ces =)s\eis\ ore e1212)00) 516 21-1 17-0 | 21-7 13-2 5:7 29-6 20-7 19-0 | 38-4 43-2 48-0 
A44——TMTMINSG soe v0's Seen AD 21:8 17-1 21-6 13-7 5-9 | 34-8 21-0 | 20-3 36:5 | 39-8 49-6 
4D — SU OEONULO seats salebelole Aeros leele 2 20°6 16-3 20-0 14-1 4-7] 31-9 21-0 17-8 35-1 38-2 42-8 
AG Well ancl yerstsmtsertsrsies\ayecors 21-7 15-6 19-9 13-1 4-6] 29-9 21-2 17-6 | 36-6 37°7 46-2 
AT= WANG SOLAei tore sia erertaiere ale 21-1 18-4 | 20-4 13-1 5-3 30-9 20-2 18-2 37:1 44-3 44-8 
AS— WOOdStOCIE 2): «reise: sicisieieiahsys'9 21:8 16-9 19-9 | 12:3 5-3 25-9 | 20-2 17-0 | 35-6 38-3 44-4 
Manitoba— 
49-—-BrandOMs.aespealtislajele/eaisie-« 24-4 19-0 | 20-9 15-9 7-5 | 31:3 19-4 20-0 47-1 50°38 yer 
D0 WAnMipeg ete sinnias eis rere 24-1 18-7 | 21-1 14-0 7-0 | 34-5 19-9 20-1 39-7 47-5 57:6 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.........00.00. 25+3 17-5 | 21-8 15-6 6:8 40> Ouse ot 196 | 39°5) 49°5 |....... 
52—Prince Albert..,.......... 25-8 19-3 | 21-6 14-7 9-0 | 36-3 19-9 20-5 | 40-1 SBS eich 
OS REGINA scsi vesteaistarne oe 25-7 19°3 20-5 14-2 7-7 39-1 21-1 20-7 41-7 47-3 61-9 
54-—-Saskatooniics. cs. cceee ce 25:5 17-5 | 22-1 14-1 8-4] 43-8 21-5 19-9 37-9 OO = Aa eee 
Alberta— 
D5 Calgaryicnater vs <sisielsjnssleis 25°8 17-4 19-9 14-0 74 40-9 | 20-7 20-2 40-2 53°6 55-6 
56—Drumheller.............. 26-7 18-1 20°3 14-3 7-7 43-9 20-4 20-2 40-7 50-3 60-0 
B7-MaMOntONveericecieoeee es 25:8 17-5 | 20-3 14-5 7-8 | 33-8] 20-2 20-1 39-8 47-9 58-4 
BS — Lethbridge. saes.c.cseicere oleae 25-4 17°5 18-8 13-7 7-9 | 35-2 | 22-1 19-3 44-3 59-6 55-0 
British Columbia— 
SP Nanaimo sinc odin ede eset 27-0 18-5 | 23-6 15-8 7-7 | 46-4] 21-5 17-8 | 37-4 AOS Te eras 
60—New Westminster.........] 26-0 17:3 22-5 15-3 7-4 42-7 19-+5 18-1 35-1 37:6 48-8 
61—Prince Rupert.,....2..... 28-2) 21-0] 24-7] 16:3 9-0} 50-0} 22-8] 20-0] 45-9] 54-2 54-3 
C2 Drak a ceieevewieceacarere sleiee 28-1 | 20-4] 21-6] 18-1 8-6] 42-0} 21-1} 22-91] 37-3] 55-7 61-7 
63==VANCOWVER tae cans sales arc 24-9 | 17-4] 22-1 14-7 7-1] 43-9] 20-1 19-8 | 35-9 | 41-3 52-1 
G4—ViCtOriay sem ace sweenceices 26°2 19-0 | 22-2 15-3 7-8) 47-1 20:4) 20:4] 29-3 42-4 539 
} 
hv Ot tt 
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OS —0—0—0—0—0— eos 




















Sugar Coal 
- & . § o 
Locality ae = - g 3g Rent (a) 
33) 35 | 68/3 2 [48/2 | 4 
ge) ge | 64] s| es | ga | 24) ds | ce 
| 22) 8 | in| 2h) 4] el a | 
a= |} Se") 58!) o8)/ ne) 64) fe] gs | we 
cts cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts, $ $ $ a 
52-—O tba warn: sae eeecewce. 27-3 37:5 28-6 9-2 9-3 GOO | S216 |) 225850) 26... 33-50-37 - 50 
35—Owen Sound.............] 29:4] 35-8] 30-0 9-9 9-9 663 53-4 | 22-50 |....... 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough........... 28-0 | 38-2 28-1 9-5 9-4 63 +3 OL F i 22"28 |. cca. 27+50-31-50 
3/—Port Arthursc ccc ss: 271 43-1 31-1 10-0 9-9 60205) S082) | kwon: 22:10 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-6 34-2 | 27-8 9-5 9-2 60-4 63+3 | 21-50 }........ 28-00-32 +00 
BO bs BOMBS asain sack 29-4 39-1 28-9 9-9 9-9 63-0 53°3 | 22-00 |....... 2200-26-00 
40 SHU arwesvaqeacifcuh sien 28-5 36-3 29-6 10-2 10-2 62-5 BaeO) AN ROO Se wea. | Gentes de cae cater 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-9 39-6 31-4 9-9 9-7 60-8 | 52-4 | 22-00 ]....... 25-00-2900 
ADSL AOL G.ncciesee 4 «01515101. 28-6 36-4 | 29-8 9-9 9-9 63-6 DADs |P21 OW |, £creetac | eerste ee tre ee 
Ad —SUCDULY ssi ca.0 8a rete Sre.s 28:5 38-8 | 31-7 9-9 9-7 61-8 62°74 2300) |ieaceaus 31-00-35 -00 
44 Pima MINS see senhee Sen ae 28-6 40-4 32-6 10-1 9-9 60-6 52°7 | 2550. |. 6.6. 31-50-35-50 
Ab —POLGHbO se tense veenecwiiaen 25-5 36-8 27-4 9-3 9-3 63+1 62:3. | 21°25 |. ocean: 34-50-38-50 
46—Welland.:.aceccesseesece 25-4 34-3 29-1 9-4 9-5 BOLO SPST QT OO! iiss. « volltstacal cteteteevele orsrece coe 
WI——WARUSOR sane tog losses esse 28-7 35-7 29°4 9-7 9-8 63-4 52-3 | 22-00 )....... 27:00-31-00 
48—Woodstock......-.20.... 27-6 36-2 28-9 9-9 9-9 GBA 4) F519! (2250! | sack ictel senerttesec sete 
Manitoba— 
49-— Brandon jijsisteidce sieves oeae 28-3 42-4 32°7 10-9 10:8 64-9 OSTA daca zite 16:25 | 23-50-27-50 
SO0— Want peg roiciere asia n\elecece = = 27-4 41-0 30-3 10:3 10:4 | 55-4 BOLT Neate 17-45 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......s.206.- 29:0 | 39-7 33-3 11-2 11-2 62:5 | 49°4]....... 14-50 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-7 44-8 33°7 11-3 11:3 63-6 BOLT Teas 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
GS — FROZE er steals afoss| sinless lereteys 28°5 41-9 82°5 11-0 11-4 64-8] 53-6 ]....... 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
64—Saskatoon. 02.202: .0000. 28-8 43-3 33-6 11-0 11-5 62-4 BOB aeioares 14-90 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
B5-— Calvary scenes acco ones 27-5 42-2 | 33-4 10-5 10-9 61-4 O02 i otas ates 12-25 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29°8 | 46:3 36-2 11-1 11-7 66-2 ADA: || sareasine'| eos etees 23 +50-27-50 
67—Edmonton...........+6+ 27°3 41-9 | 32-4 10-7 11-3 62:2) A496) | cee 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-6 44-0 | 31-8 10-2 10:9 CLE 2 BUR estes 8-35 | 25:00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.sccesncccss se 28-1 37°7 31-5 9-9 10-7 OB22>)| A969! ie saul arenas 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 27-3 36-5 30-7 9-2 9-2 57-2 AO waarnon 16:77 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30°4 40-6 34-2 10-4 10-5 65-1 BOL css cae 19-25 | 20-00-24-00 
62M rail erasers steed ave erereiarer 29-6 41-3 34-0 10-1 10-1 58-9 OOM Nh eecracas 15:37 | 23-50-27-50 
683—Vancouver..........++.- 26:8 35-6 29°3 9:3 9-3 OOTY) SAAB: hcasnerere 16°88 | 26-50-30-50 
64—VICEOLIA ssici0 sicieceeis:slcie.a sais 28-2 | 38-5] 29-3 9-9 9-8 60-2 AQT i Ne evsibte 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 























Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. ; 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which 
are now being conducted by direct interview. 2 

(b) Rents marked (b) for apartments of flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in, 
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LE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
aan BEGINNING OF MARCH, 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


1949 


a eee 
eS SSS ees 




















Total : moe : 
Food Rent Fuel Clothing jngs and Miscella- 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Sanricas neous 
1948 1949 1949 

Feb if axtrnn aisieratteia 145-5 152-1 152-3 198-4 109-1 133-4 189-6 155°7 121-5 
Saint JohMsgi. ese 148-9 156-2 155-8 191-9 113-8 136-6 189-6 156-4 127-7 
Montreal.i.s:..ccerci0 154-0 162-4 162-0 208-2 117-4 127-7 175-5 171-3 124-9 
TOPrONbOsis,5 factors 148-1 154-7 154°6 191-3 118-2 146-6 183-7 164-8 126-4 
Winnipegstacscsvecreee 145-6 153-8 153-8 199-6 114-4 121-2 174-4 171-5 122-3 
Saskatoon.......... 153-1 162-0 161-6 209-3 121-9 140-4 186-4 172°8 121-0 
Edmonton.......... 145-9 154-4 154-2 203-4 108-7 114-6 186-3 163-4 124-6 
Vancouver.......... 149-7 160-8 160-7 206-4 112-1 138-9 193-3 162-4 129-8 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Commodities* 


Beek sirloin sbealks. ct sairyarnsraretiravereacate oe ayeremnver 
Beh VOUMC |SbOR Kees ever c.desrsoaccis\cyareie elate,gveseiors avalos 
SGGE PUD (OBS be oevare cee ve toe niclomterarenie “om tatarnttec cht 
IBGE. lade mars aa chee ae eremccrniclan. meee 
Beef, stewing, boneless.............000.s0e.eees 
Veal) front; roll, bomeless.is.scss). e105 «sre.ciee oveiere.ots 
Mami gles most aye eis aise acta ree 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut..............0.008% 
Pork; fresh shoulder; hock=off.....6cc00s 0000605 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on 
Lard, pure 
Shortening, vegetable 





Butter, creamery, prints 
Cheese; plain, mild), $ [B.esvaeoc cerca oc ccrac oo 
Bread, plain white, wrapped 
Flour, first grade 


Rolled oats, package 
@ornittlalces 2sO25 0 trace cch ceeinand rian denen 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s 
Peas, canned, 2’s 
Corn, canned, 2’s 
Beans, dry 








Raisins, seedless, bulk 
Oranges 
Lemons 


Jam, strawberry, 16 oz 
Peacheste oz ace an tsG acre tra taceee eee 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz 
Comisyaip;e2ilinn se rasecniae aera eee eran 
Sugar, granulated Wacletan 
Sugarwvelowsencsenmdnccine cee tin een 


Coff 
Tea, 





SO eeiccctarsiatcas craceve eyes) avsuesapsverei a meee aoe era eee 
black, } lb 


Dec. 
1941 


120- 
125- 
125- 
132- 
136- 
139- 


109- 
125- 
127- 
132. 
151- 
134 


156- 
111+ 
140- 
174- 
106- 
127- 


112- 
101- 
129- 
117: 
128- 
129- 


108- 

89- 
115- 
104- 
132- 
AI 


111- 
101- 
118- 
138- 
132+: 
131- 


141- 
145- 


L oor) WwWwowaw WwWorowmworn RWC OS wOAaAond IwwWOoWSD wnnoN-~y 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1949, prices. 
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Aug. 


1945 


154- 
167 
174- 
161 
168- 
174- 


164- 
143- 
143 - 
141- 
157- 
137- 


155- 

95- 
144- 
164- 
106°: 
124-2 


114- 
100- 
137- 
121- 
132- 
133- 


142- 
218: 
120- 
107- 
154- 
147- 


115 
105 
128 
158 


NIDMDONwWS WNNNOS Now ROR OO Ore Oe CWwWOwon 


134 


131 
131 


m 
ow 
bo 

ae COWNORH 























Price 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
1945 1949 1949 1949 1949 
154-8 251-3 249-5 244-8 68-3 
167-9 280-2 278-9 274-3 65-0 
174-3 281-7 280-9 277-0 63-7 
162-3 301-3 301-3 296-9 47-2 
168-3 333-9 334-6 331-7 45-3 
174-0 311-8 316-6 320-7 54-2 
152-8 238:°7 245-4 248-2 70:5 
143-8 228-5 226-2 225-9 61-4 
143-4 256-2 253 «6 253-0 48-2 
142-5 231-4 230-2 228-6 72-9 
159-6 323-7 281-6 228-1 26-0 
137-5 281-3 264-6 248-6 35-8 
181-3 200-8 175-4 173°5 54-0 
95-4 161-5 162-4 162-4 17-7 
148-0 267-4 267°4 267-0 72-9 
165-4 229-7 230-5 230°5 30-8 
106-3 152-4 152-4 152-4 9-6 
124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
114-0 153-6 153-6 153-6 9-7 
100-0 162-0 162-0 162-0 14-9 
137-7 221-7 217-9 213-2 22-6 
121-7 150-0 150-0 148-3 17-8 
132-7 186-7 185-8 185-8 21-0 
133-3 278-4 272-5 268-6 13-7 
126-5 124°5 126-5 128-6 6-3 
149-4 141-3 143-1 144-5 31-6 
120-2 178-9 180-7 181-6 20-7 
108-6 127-8 127-2 127-2 19-2 
154-3 125-3 136-5 134-5 39-4 
148-6 139-1 139-1 137-8 44-8 
115-1 150-4 149-8 149-2 24-5 
106-1 146-2 145-2 144-2 28-4 
128-9 145-8 145-1 144-3 19-6 
157°7 185-7 183-4 182-2 31-2 
132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 
131-7 186-7 187-6 188-2 63-6 
131-6 174-5 175+5 175-9 51-7 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y—MARCH, 




















1948-1949 + 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti 1. 
and Lockouts Involved ail 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- E ae ted 
During |Existence | During |Existence |Working Worki e 
Month Month Days OP SInE 
Time 
1949* 
Januanyser en ei ae eas 10f 10 1,811t 1,811 9,700 -O1 
Rebriainycce moet eee eee 6 9 6,711 7,235 TA, 132 -09 
Mistnc Ween eters ate crete on che eee 8 10 1,228 5,978 135,725 -17 
Cumulative totals........... 24 9,750 217,157 -09 
1948 
Jantar ye ees eee er ee 19} 19 12, 729% 12,729 135, 835 17 
le DTU aiyn SARE tree oe a ee Ee heats, 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 ‘17 
AVE sar sites ee Ser eh ge or ee et a 9 15 1,360 3,845 Diyas -07 
Cumulative totals........... 36 15,947 333,098 -14 




















* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1949 () 











Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ——_____—_—_—_————| in Man- ‘ 

and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 








r 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1949 


Minine— 3 
Asbestos miners, mill work- 10 4,650 120,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination for asbestos 
Coleraine, Norbestos, dust, welfare and pension plan, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. extension of vacations with pay, pay 
for nine statutory holidays, follow- 
ing reference to provincial concili- 
ation; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— A 
Knitting factory workers, 1 100 2,300 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, union sec- 
urity, pay for eight statutory 
holidays, extension of vacation 
plan, etc; (partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 
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ABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1949 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Establish- 
ments 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 





Strikes and 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Winnipeg and Selkirk, 
Man. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Metal Products— 
Pattern makers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Stencil factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 
Courtenay, Duncan, 
Nanaimo, Port Alberni, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Water— 
Seamen, 
Halifax, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 


Hotel barmen, waiters and 


apprentices, 
Quebec, P.Q. 





Lockouts 


on 


oe 


21 





Particulars (?) 





Commencing During March, 1949 


644 


66 . 


(4) 
5 


14 


166 


80 


9,500 


400 


60 


500 


1,050 


1,600 








Commenced March 13; for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by unanimous report of 
conciliation board, guaranteed 
wage for salesmen, etc., In new 
agreements under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, pay for statutory holidays, 
etc; terminated March 16; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 28; for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 10; refusal to 
accept reduced piece-work rates on 
newly designed furniture; untermi- 
nated. 

Commenced March 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours, following 
reference to arbitration and concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and contributory medical, 
hospitalization plan, following ref- 
erence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, changes in 
working conditions, preferential 
hiring arrangements, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 7; for increased 
wages as recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 





_  (@) Preliminary data based where pessible on direct reports from parties concerned, in come cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 4 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The expansion of seasonal activities con- 
tinued to dominate the employment scene 


during April and early May. Labour 
surpluses were dwindling rapidly, and 
labour shortages began to appear for 


seasonal industries in areas where weather 
favoured early activity. In manufacturing, 
however, small lay-offs continued: as a result 
of market difficulties for several industries. 
Meanwhile, steady gains in earnings 
together with stability in consumer prices, 
contributed to further gains in the purchas- 
ing power of many workers. 


Employment 


Industrial employment continued above 
last year’s level, a consistent trend since 
1947. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported the highest index of employment 
on record for April 1, 1949, although the 
usual seasonal pattern was again in force 
and a reduction from the level of employ- 
ment at the first of March was registered. 
The abrupt decline in eastern logging 
employment at this time of year offset 
growing activity in mining, transportation, 
construction, and services; manufacturing 
employment remained stable—caution was 
the keynote, and many employers were 
endeavouring to increase output by more 
efficient production methods rather than by 
hiring additional workers. 

Later in April and in May, the river 
log drive, sawmill operations, farming and 
fishing activity added further seasonal 
impetus, and employment expansion was 
further stimulated. 

This seasonal increase in activity was 
reflected in the rapid absorption of those 
who had been. unemployed. The peak of 
winter unemployment had been reached 
late in February, when 265,000 unplaced 
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applicants had been registered at National 
Employment Service offices. The unusually 
bad winter had caused: heavier unemploy- 
ment than usual, but once the weather 
improved industries resumed operation as 
rapidly as possible. Thus the number of 
unplaced applicants dropped by 100,000 in 
three months to total 161,000 at May 26. 

Those regions where primary industries 
are relatively important were especially 
affected by the seasonal expansion of 
activity. The employment situation in the 
Prairie provinces, British Columbia and 
Quebec showed the greatest improvement; 
in the Maritimes, seasonal activities start 
a little later, and in Ontario, construction 
activity was slow and manufacturing expan- 
sion slight. 


The Labour Force 


Canada’s civilian labour force increased 
74,000 in the year preceding March, 1949, 
to reach the highest figure for this time of 
year yet recorded according to the quarterly 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics sample 
survey of the labour force. The labour 
force was estimated at 4,899,000 persons in 
the week ending March 5, 1949, as com- 
pared with 4,825,000 in March, 1948, and 
4,706,000 two years ago. Employment was 
estimated at 4,700,000, an increase of 31,000 
over last March. A slight decline in agri- 
cultural employment during the year was 
more than offset by gains in non-agricul- 
tural industries. Seasonal unemployment 
was also heavier than in the past year, 
rising to 199,000 from 156,000. 

Agricultural employment increased in 
the Maritimes and British Columbia 
and declined elsewhere; non-agricultural 
employment expansion was concentrated 
solely in Quebec and Ontario—other regions 
registered losses. 
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Industrial Relations 


The situation in respect to industrial 
disputes did not change significantly during 
April—the strikes involving 4,650 asbestos 
miners and millworkers in Quebec, and 
1,500 seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
continued. The only other large dispute, 
involving 640 bakery workers in Winnipeg 
and Selkirk, Manitoba, was settled towards 
the end of the month. 

Elsewhere, industrial relations were fairly 
harmonious, and all other disputes were of 
minor importance. The three major strikes 
together accounted for 93 per cent of the 
total time loss during April and for 85 per 
cent of all workers involved in disputes 
during that month. 

The time loss of 139,000 man-working 
days in April, amounted to -17 per cent of 
the working time estimated for all wage and 
salary workers during the month. 

For the first four months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 33 strikes involving 
11,000 workers with a time loss of 357,000 
days. For the same period in 1948, there 
were 48 strikes with 18,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 384,000 days. 


Cost of Living 


The cost-of-living index for May, 1949, 
was still hovering just below the peak of 
159-6 recorded in January. A slght down- 
ward trend had been in evidence until 
April, when an increase in rents again 
boosted the cost of living. At May 2, 
another few points were adided and the 
index moved up to 159-5. Most of this 
gain was due to seasonal advances in the 
price of meat and other food—the first 
advance in the food index since October. 
Smaller increases in the price of clothing, 
household furnishings and coke and coal 
were also recorded. 

At May 2, 1949, the cost-of-living index 
had advanced 6:2 points from the level of 
May, 1948; from May, 1947 to May, 1948, 
the increase had been 20-2 points. Further- 
more, nearly all of the increase for the 
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1948-49 period was concentrated in the first 
six months—the index has been relatively 
stable since then. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing moved upwards 
again at March 1, following brief stability 
at February 1, to reach 97-5 cents per 
hour. A year ago, hourly earnings averaged 
88-0 cents per hour. In durable goods 
manufacturing at March 1, workers were 
earning 105-2 cents per hour, and in non- 
durable manufacturing, 89-7 cents. In both 
cases, these are new records. 

Average hours worked did not change 
at March 1 from the February 1 level of 
42-9 weekly hours, and were still below the 
43-2 weekly hours of December 1, and of 
March 1, 1948. 


Average weekly earnings have continued 
their steady rise during the first three 
months of 1949, and averaged about 12 per 
cent higher than in the initial quarter of 
1948. With the rise in consumer prices 
halted, real weekly earnings are showing 
their first sharp increase for some time. In 
the first quarter of 1949, the latter averaged 
almost 5 per cent more than one year ago 


and about 7 per cent higher than the 
average for 1946. 
Foreign Trade 

Canada’s total domestic exports in 


April rose in value to $237,800,000 from 
$216,800,000 in the preceding month, and 
$212,300,000 in the corresponding month 
last year. This raised the cumulative 
value for the first four months of this year 
to $896,000,000 from $884,000,000 in the same 
period of 1948. Sharp gains in exports to 
the United Kingdom and India and 
Pakistan were outstanding. Among com- 
modities, advances were largest in exports 
of wheat, with lesser gains for other grains, 
rubber, seeds, cattle, newsprint and base 
metals. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Labour ~ Management 
Growth of Co-operation Service of the 
Labour- Industrial Relations Branch 
Management continued its steady pro- 
Committees gress in promoting the 
in Canada formation in industry of 

committees — representing 


management and labour—for the purpose 
of increasing and improving production, 
during the three months period ending 
March 31, 1949, with the result that as 
of March 81 it was able to report a total 
of 615 Labour-Management Production 
Committees established in Canadian plants. 
This compares with a total of 250 at the 
end of 1944, when a record of committees 
was first maintained, and of 346 at the end 
of the war. Distribution by provinces was: 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 40; 
New Brunswick, 19; Quebec, 121; Ontario, 
295; Manitoba, 47; Saskatchewan, 28; 
Alberta, 19; British Columbia, 44. A 
breakdown by industries and trade unions, 
as of December 31, 1948, is given in the 
accompanying tables. 

During the period under review the 
Service maintained its circulation of infor- 
mation and research material, in both 
English and French, on Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees. This in- 
cluded “Industrial Democracy at Work’— 
the basic handbook on the organization and 
operation of Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees, “Labour-Management 
Production Committee Handbook on 
Suggestion Plans’—a comprehensive review 
of suggestion plans, and “The Foreman 
and the LMPC”—an information bulletin 
on the desirability of foremen becoming 





associated in committees and the manner 
in which they can contribute to their 
success. During the quarter 3,575 posters 
and 38,850 pay envelope stuffers presenting 
various phases of committee activities and 
based on the theme “Teamwork Pays Off” 
were distributed. The monthly bulletin 
“Teamwork in Industry” containing news 
of Canadian committees, developments in 
the field outside of Canada and discussions 
of committee problems and suggested activi- 
ties, enjoyed steadily increasing circulation. 
Designed to help already — established 
committees become more effective, a new 
sound slide film in colour, “Making the 
Most of Your LMPC”, was completed in 
both English and French during the 
quarter. 

The services of field representatives of 
the Branch in a number of the Dominion’s 
principal industrial centres were available 
to both managements and trade unions to 
assist them in setting up Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees and to assist 
such committees after becoming established. 


Discussing apprenticeship 
Training for before the 1949 annual 
apprentices meeting of the Associa- 
in building tion, Mr. J. M. Pigott, of 
trades the Pigott Construction 


Company pointed out 
that there were only about 3,000 regis- 
tered civilian apprentices in training in 
1948, with the training of war veterans 
practically completed. He declared that 
“men interested in construction should 
realize that they are faced with one of 
the most important problems connected 





Labour-Management Production Committees by Industry 





December 31, 1948 No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
IN Tirat Tl Gen rete reese See TE ete ech chee sree 4] 25,066 
(Mama ChULIN GA wer Mote mee Ree ee ee ete ph ne IR a See 365 160,470 
COngtruclLOnweenc enue Pe peta aee incre ede, MA. ws cc ene th. Pi 2 8,840 
PLT ANS DOR CAT ONE RE ee Tien eee ee Yo ean bam oh yhoo 120 56,606 
Commiunicatiouseey ere nse eee Cee nk Ll et ko) se lig 41 10,537 
irade——Retail and a holedalewa ste oe nok eee ks cn a 1,819 
HAETL AT CO Peeayeen ten sceter eR LENCE TSE A: Sra. me A a's bev RE Rees kN 1 179 
Seti Come eee eee Pe ee nen ene ied ene ye Se at ant Ned 22 12,494 
otal arrestee ae WA we ee 600 276,011 
Labour-Management Production Committees by Union Affiliation 
December 31, 1948 No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 
Tradestand Isabour Congress of Canada, . << 02 oe.oent oni eee 257 135,984 
Canadians @ongressvorsabourseee et eer oh ocean ola s 228 93,815 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour................. 40 11,910 
Other ser meter ee ees an eet Ree eee ede ot dale: omen od 1D 34,302 
LO taller mere tees ree terete Rie ere Re shoe Solndin ote cok 600 276,011 
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with cinstruction that has probably ever 
faced the industry in this country... . We 
have to find ways and. means of drawing 
into the ranks of our workers five times 
as many boys as we have now.” He 
continued: “Employers in the construction 
industry are very much aware of the 
crowding into the ranks of journeymen of 
partially trained men, accepted because of 
the circumstances created by the shortage 
(of apprentices).” 

(Estimates prepared by employers and 
representatives of organized labour, meet- 
ing under Government auspices in 1946, as 
published in the proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association for that year, 
indicated that approximately 20,000 appren- 
tices were needed annually for “all (con- 
struction) trades, all provinces.”’) 

The Federal Department of Labour has 
also been concerned with the seriousness of 
the problem. As a step in solving it, the 
Federal Government passed Order in 
Council, P.C. 5517, dated December 21, 
1948. This Order opened the way for an 
extension of the Apprenticeship Agree- 
ments with the several provinces to cover 
half the cost of pre-employment training 
and subsequent special training of 
apprentices. 

“Where a province so desires, full time 
class training may be given on a pre- 
employment basis prior to the actual 
indenture of an apprentice, but the number 
in each trade to be admitted to such 
classes shall be determined by the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Authority in con- 
sultation with the appropriate Trade 
Advisory Committee. The normal period 
of such pre-employment training should be 
about six months, but its actual duration 
shall be determined by each province. On 
its completion, trainees will be trade tested 
and given time-credit on the period of 
apprenticeship in accordance with the 
degree of trade competency attained, pro- 
vided such credit would at least equal the 
length of the training period in class.” 

Pre-employment training for apprentices 
may not fully answer the prayers of 
employers in the construction industry, but 
it should do much to provide more com- 
petent journeymen in a shorter time. 
Moreover, it will help young men to 
determine whether or not they should 
continue in a given trade before, rather 
than after, they enter upon indentureship. 

Mr. Pigott was of the opinion that the 
offer of the Federal Government, as pro- 
vided in the Order in Council, should be 
accepted. 
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An important settlement 


Wage was reached in April 
increase between the Steel Company 
in steel — of Canada, Hamilton, and 
industry the United Steelworkers of 


America for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour and a reduction in 
weekly hours from 48 to 44. 

Other features of the renewed agree- 
ment included the raising of paid statutory 
holidays from six to eight, and the 
voluntary check-off. 

Demands for a pension and welfare plan 
were dropped by the union. 

Similar terms were subsequently agreed 
to by a number of other employers in the 
steel industry, including the Algoma Steel 


Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney. 


Higher benefits for injured 
Compensation workmen in Ontario will be 
for injured provided as a result of 1949 
workmen to amendments to the Work- 
be increased men’s Compensation Act. 
in Ontario These increase the basic 

e rate of compensation for 
disability from 663 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings. 
The maximum amount of average earnings 
to be taken into account in computing 
compensation was raised from $2,500 to 
$3,000 per annum. These changes, which 
bring the Ontario Act in line with the 
Saskatchewan law, will come into effect on 
January 1, 1950. 


During the year ending 
Prevention in March, 1949, “the 
of accidents Workmen’s Compensation 


ean reduce Board of Ontario awarded 
cost of over $23,000,000 for acci- 
compensation dents which happened to 

men and women in the 
employ of companies, individuals, firms, 
governments, etc., in this province,” 
according to a recent bulletin issued by 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations (Ontario). 

The writer of the bulletin was of the 
opinion that the expenditure of more 
money in accident prevention measures 
would not only “result in an important 
reduction in the amount of money 
awarded” by the Board, but would greatly 
reduce human suffering. 

Compensation benefits, including pen- 
sions, have increased materially since the 
Board was established in 1915, wages have 
increased, and the maximum wage on which 
payments are made has risen greatly. At 
the same time, interest rates on the Board’s 


investments have declined from about five 
per cent to less than three per cent, thus 
making necessary “increased sums to pay 
pensions awarded,” Consequently, “the 
country has only one relief from the in- 
creasing cost of compensation and that is 
intensified accident prevention effort.” 

It is pointed out that “the most effective 
accident prevention work which ean be 
done, is on the job.” Plant managers, 
Superintendents, foremen and individual 
workers, all have their responsibilities to 
protect their fellow workers and them- 
selves by striving, singly and co-operatively, 
to remove dangerous conditions in plants. 
Each one too, can vigorously observe 
recognized safety regulations and check 
carelessness in others. It is a good idea 
to remember that “nature does not supply 
spare parts for your body,” nor can any 
monetary compensation restore lost arms, 
or legs or eyes. 


A “Code of Practice for 


Standard Window’ Cleaning” was 
Code for recently published by the 
window Canadian Standards Asso- 
cleaning ciation. The Code was 


prepared at the request of 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation (L.G., 1947, p. 775) 
to serve as a guide to Provincial authorities 
in making regulations for the adequate 
protection against accident of this class 
of workers. It is also intended for the 
use of Municipal authorities, organizations 
engaged in window cleaning and manufac- 
turers of safety equipment used in such 
operations. 

The Code applies to all window cleaning 
operations performed on the outside of 
public buildings of more than one storey 
or in which the window sills are more 
than 10 feet above grade or adjoining flat 


roof. The term “public building” is 
defined to include 
factories, office buildings, mercantile 


buildings (wholesale and retail), hotels, 
theatres, warehouses, apartment houses, 
provincial and municipal buildings, 
schools, colleges and university buildings, 
hospitals, buildings containing a place 
of public assembly whether or not main- 
tained or leased for pecuniary gain, and 
any other building whose windows are 
more than 10 feet above grade, except 
dwelling houses not more than two 
storeys high or occupied by not more 
than six families. 


The responsibility of both owner and 
employer for observance of the Code is 
emphasized. 


Detailed specifications, illustrated by 
diagrams, are set out for the design and 
safe operation of swinging scaffolds, boat- 
swain’s chairs, ladders, safety belts and 
fittings and other approved devices recom- 
mended for compulsory use by window 
cleaners. In no case should the window 
cleaner be permitted to pass from window 
to window on the outside, except by means 
of a balcony or scaffold enclosed by a 
railing. 

Another section of the Code deals with 
the safe installation of anchors, by which 
the safety belt is fastened to the building, 
with special reference to installations in 
masonry, wood and metal construction. 
Special rules apply to casement windows 
and those of extra width. 

Inspection of belt anchors by a competent 
person at least once in six months and of 
belts and life-lines at least once a week, is 
recommended. The keeping of permanent 
records of all inspections and replacements 
of equipment which should be available to 
the proper authority on request, is also 
advised. 

The Code may be obtained for 50 cents 
a copy from the General Manager of the 
Canadian Standards Association, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 


“The importance of indus- 
trial medicine in furthering 
overall efficiency in the 
plant has been recognized 
by management for some 
time, but it is only in 
comparatively recent years that company 
medical centres, capable of undertaking 
a fairly widespread health program, have 
become the rule rather than the 
exception,” states the journal Plant 
Adminstration. 

One of the first companies to establish 
a medical centre in Canada, it states, was 
the Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Today, the 
company has an organization which covers 
all its manufacturing and sales personnel 
from Vancouver to Halifax. 

The medical department, besides treating 
sickness and accident cases, is concerned 
with such matters as working conditions, 
plant sanitation, proper placement of 
disabled workers, control of industrial 
hazards, and pre-employment medical exam- 
inations. Its staff comprises one full-time 
and four part-time doctors, and 18 nurses, 
for the three plants at Montreal, Lachine 
and Belleville, and 40 physicians on a part- 
time basis to attend to the medical require- 
ments of the company’s personnel in other 


Health plan 
for Northern 
Electric 
employees 
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parts of the Dominion. A branch, staffed 
by a part-time doctor and a full-time nurse, 
is being opened in Toronto. 

Every new employee, before commencing 
work, is given a thorough medical exam- 
ination to determine his physical capabili- 
ties, and to ensure that he is not placed 
in a job that might prove detrimental to 
his health. 

Employees working on jobs involving 
potential occupational hazards receive 
medical examination periodically. Cases 
of occupational injury or disease remain 
under the complete charge of the com- 
pany’s medical department until such time 
as the patient recovers. Treatment of 
non-occupational illness is strictly limited 
to emergency care and the relief of minor 
ailments. In all other cases the employee 
is referred to his own physician. 

Canteen workers and all employees who 
handle food are examined every six months. 
The examination includes a chest X-ray 
and blood test. Vaccination is given every 
seven years. 

During a period of employee absence the 
medical department keeps in touch with 
the administrators of the company pension 
and benefit fund, as sickness benefit pay- 
ments made to the employee are based on 
the medical department’s reports. 


While the benefits of an industrial 
medical service cannot be assessed in terms 
merely of dollars and cents, “the fact that 
Northern Electric has had an established 
medical department for 
years is clear evidence of management’s 
conviction that it is economically sound,” 
the journal states. “Prevention is still 
better than cure when it involves loss in 
working time, whether in production to the 
company or in pay to the employee.” 


On April 12 the Toronto 
Editorial Star announced the signing 
workers of today of a_ collective 
newspaper bargaining agreement with 
obtain the Star unit of the 
agreement American Newspaper Guild 


(CIO). 

The announcement said the contract is 
the first of its kind in Canada and 
provides for salary increases and a wide 
range of other benefits for the 185 editorial 
employees of the Daly Star and the Star 
Weekly. It gave no wage figures. 

Under the contract, the Star will pay 
time-and-a-half in cash for overtime work 
by editorial employees, who have a five- 
day 40-hour week. 

The contract requires all employees to 


retain membership in the Guild as a con- 
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the past thirty - 


dition of employment. Nine out of 10 
new employees must join the Guild. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
certified the Star unit of the Guild as 
the collective bargaining agency last 
November. Contract negotiations began 
early in 1949 and were successfully con- 
cluded with the signing of the agreement. 


Increased old age pension 
payments by the Federal 


Cuanges Government and a widening 
Fe oid nee of the scope of family 
Ener ou allowances legislation were 
sae provided for at the recent 
aliowances 


session of the Parliament 


of Canada. 

Proclaimed in force May 1, the amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act in- 
creases from $30 to $40 the basic monthly 
pension to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes 75 per cent of the cost. 
The province pays the remaining 25 per 
cent, together with administrative costs. 

Changes in the Family Allowance Act, 
1944, effective April 1, repeal the provision 
which reduced the amount of allowances to 
the fifth child and subsequent children in 
a family of more than four, and permit 
allowances to be paid in case of immigrant 
children after they have been in Canada 
one year, instead of three years, as was 
previously required. 


Selection and placement of 


NES helps agricultural workers present 
solve farm complexities that are not 
labour encountered with urban 
problems labour. In the first place, 


farm workers usually live in 
their employer’s home. Thus, it is essen- 
tial for officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service, not only to select those who 
have skills and abilities suitable to farm 
work, but to pay due regard to matching, 
as far as possible, the personalities of 
employers and workers. 

Then, too, as farm operations fluctuate 
with the seasons of the year, it is 
frequently necessary to go beyond local 
areas in order to supply demands for 
workers, although the general policy is to 
exhaust local supplies first. This involves 
the transfer of workers from areas of over- 
supply to areas where there are shortages. 
To facilitate the movement of workers 
from one area or region to another, the 
Dominion has, in recent years, entered into 
annual agreements with the several proy- 
inces to enable officials of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and those of the 
provincial Departments of Agriculture to 


co-operate in the interchange of farm 
labour on an interprovincial basis (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 279). 

Under the agreements, the Directors of 
Farm Labour in each of the provinces, 
working in close contact with their respec- 
tive agricultural extension services, and the 
Regional officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service, form Dominion-Provincial 
committees on farm labour. These Com- 
mittees deal with farm labour problems 
other than those handled through the 
regular activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. The Committees co- 
operate with the Immigration and Farm 
Placements Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, which, in turn, acts as a 
clearing house for advance information as 
to potential requirements in the several 
regions across the country and prepares in 
advance for labour transfers, whether 
provincial, inter-provincial or through 
immigration. 

During 1948, a total of nearly 16,000 
farm workers were moved from areas 
having seasonal surpluses of labour to 
areas of seasonal scarcity. This number 
included about 9,200 Canadian workers who 
assisted with the maple sugar, grain, 
potato and sugar-beet harvests in the 
United States; 1,350 workers from the 
United States to assist with the tobacco 
harvest in Ontario and Quebec; and a total 
of 5,300 workers were moved _ interpro- 
vincially for the haying harvests in 
Ontario, fruit picking in British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia (women only were 
recruited for fruit picking in British 
Columbia) grain harvesting on the Prairies 
and potato picking in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Most of these migrations of farm labour 
have been developed since 1943. Harvest- 
ing operations on the Prairies is an 
exception. The transfer of workers from 
Ontario and Quebec to help with Prairie 
harvests, was undertaken in a large way by 
the railway companies more than half a 
century ago and in the 1920’s some 35,000 
workers were thus transferred each year. 
However, improvements in harvesting 
machinery have greatly reduced this 
demand, so that only approximately 2,000 
were recruited for this work in 1948. 

Transportation arrangements for farm 
labour movements are made through the 
use of provincial transportation warrants 
when movements are within a province and 
by Unemployment Insurance Commission 
warrants when the movement is from one 
province to another. In all cases, the 
workers pay at least a share of the trans- 
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portation costs, but these may be also 
shared by the provinces concerned and the 
Federal Department of Labour. 

The arrival of some 4,450 Displaced 
Persons from Europe to work on Canadian 
farms was timed to meet special farm 
labour requirements during the summer of 
1948. Of these, 2,814 were male workers; 
176 were married couples; 425 were mem- 
bers of “sugar-beet families” and 867 were 
rural household workers. They were placed 
on farms all across Canada and, on the 
whole, made an appreciable and valuable 
contribution to relieving the shortage of 
farm workers. 

The regulations for the transfer of 
workers across the international boundary 
involve arrangements between officials of 
the Dominion Department of Labour and 
the United States Employment Service. 

During recent years many Canadian 
combines crossed the border to assist in 
harvesting the grain crops in the Western 
States. However, reports indicate that 
many new combines had been purchased by 
American farmers and a good supply was 
im the hands of dealers. In view of this 
situation, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, stated recently that 
‘Tt was not likely that there would be any 
demand for Canadian combines for the 
harvesting of the 1949 United States grain 
crop.” 


“Partners in Production— 


Labour and Number Two”, a 32 page 


management booklet detailing the accom- 
partners in phshments of  Labour- 
production Management Production 


Committees in Canadian 
industry as seen through managements’ 
eyes, has just been issued by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the 
Industrial Relations Branch. 

Printed in two colours, this booklet 
supplements “Partners in Production” which 
contained managements’ opinions on the 
work of committees during the war years. 
“Number Two” deals with LMPC accom- 
plishments in peace time—accomphshments 
which amply support the view that Produc- 
tion Committees are just as valuable—if 
not more so—in peace as they were in war. 

Statements carried in “Partners in Pro- 
duction—Number Two” were written by 
management spokesmen for companies 
engaged in a variety of industries. These 
include pulp and paper makers, lumber 
companies, transportation corporations, tex- 
tile mills, packing companies, bakers, 
communications systems, mining and smelt- 
Ing concerns, foundries and others. 
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Tt is hoped that the booklet, dealing as 
it does with the experiences of manage- 
ment representatives working with Labour- 
Management Production Committees under 
present day competitive conditions, will find 
favour with all who are interested in this 
helpful instrument for bettering labour- 
management relations, increasing production 
and improving efficiency. 

Copies of “Partners in Production— 
Number Two” may be obtained from the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Commenting on the employ- 


Employment ment situation in the United 
trends States, the Monthly Labour 
im U.S.A. Review, official publication 


of the U.S. Department of 
Labour, in its March issue, notes a lessening 
of business activity from post-war peaks in 
a number of industries. 

“This tendency, combined with seasonal 
contraction in some industries, caused a 
significant decrease in non-agricultural 
employment between early January and 
early February. At the same time unem- 
ployment increased by over a half million 
to more than 3 million. Total employ- 
ment, however, was as high as it was a 
year ago, and most of the basic heavy 
industries continued to operate near peak 
rates.” 

The publication describes lay-offs in 
lumbering and transportation as “probably 
more than seasonal,’ and continues: “In 
industries such as textiles, coal mining, 
furniture, appliances, and paper, curtailed 
production as a result of declining demand 
also caused lay-offs. There is undoubtedly 
a general easing of the demand for goods 
after more than 3 years of high produc- 
tion, but for the immediate future the 
normal spring expansion in outdoor indus- 
tries ‘will tend to reduce the number of 
unemployed.” 

A special article deals with recent readjust- 
ments in a number of consumer-goods 
industries. It points out that immediately 
after the war backlogs of demand and 
purchasing power were both at “unpre- 
cedented levels.” Production and employ- 
ment in non-agricultural industries thus 
began a general rise which continued until 
the end of 1948. 

With the meeting of the backlogs of 
demand, a number of industries have 
recently been undergoing readjustments to 
somewhat lower levels. 

Among the first industries to feel the 
impact of declining demand were those 
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dealing in luxury items, such as enter- 
tainment, furs, jewellery, and liquors. 
Readjustments in these activities first 
became apparent in 1947, and took the 
form of decreased employment or lowered 
prices, or both. They were relatively small 
and had no visible effect on the general 
economic situation. 

“The second type of adjustment to 
changes in post-war demand in 1947 took 
the form of a reappearance in several 
consumer-goods industries of pre-war sea- 
sonal patterns in production and employ- 
ment. Textiles, apparel, shoes, radios, 
furniture, and rubber tires showed declines 
in employment and weekly hours during 
the spring and early summer months and 
a sharp pick-up in the fall and winter. By 
the end of 1947, it was evident that the 
radio manufacturing and rubber-tire indus- 
tries were readjusted to somewhat lower 
levels of demand by employment reduction. 
The textile, apparel, shoe, and furniture 
industries, however, had resumed their 
upward trend, reaching new employment 
peaks in February and March, 1948. These 
were followed by spring and summer 
seasonal decreases, which affected the shoe 
industry with particular severity. The 
expected upturn appeared in August, but 
proved to be short-lived. Reversing the 
usual seasonal pattern, employment in 
cotton, woollen and worsted textiles, and 
shoe manufacturing turned downward in 
September and declined further in October 
and November. These employment declines 
were accompanied by even sharper reduc- 
tions in the length of the work-week. 

“Probably the most important employ- 
ment development in late 1948 was the 
contraseasonal decline in manufacturing 
employment during the last quarter. 
Between September and December, these 
industries dropped about 450,000 workers, 
in contrast to an increase of 100,000 during 
the same period of 1947. In January, 1949, 
employment declined by another 400,000 
bringing the total well below the level a 
year ago. This reduction was largely con- 
centrated in consumer-goods industries, as 
readjustments spread from soft goods to 
a number of consumer durables. Between 
October and January there were increasing 
reports of lay-offs, part-time work, plant 
shut-downs, and price reductions, in plants 
producing washing machines, refrigerators, 
furniture, radios and phonographs, stoves, 
oil burners, and heating equipment, in 
addition to the textile and apparel items 
indicated previously.” 


The provision of recrea- 
Recreation tional facilities for indus- 
in industry trial workers is already 
in U.S.A. assuming a large role, and 


it looms even larger for 
the future, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour observes in its publica- 
tion, Industrial Bulletin, for March. 

The purpose of all recreation programs 
is to help the individual make the best 
and most satisfactory use of his leisure 
time. “Industrial recreation is based on 
the realization that the workers’ plant and 
outside lives are interdependent,” the 
article states. 

Most recreation programs are operated 
under the auspices of a plant management 
or union, or both. All have available to 
them the studies and advice of a number 
of public and private agencies interested 
in promoting worker recreation. Among 
these is the International Committee for 
Workers’ Spare Time, the purpose of which 
is to “co-ordinate the work of existing 
national and international organizations and 
to establish new organizations” in the field. 
The National Recreation Association, with 
headquarters in New York City, has for 
the past 40 years, served as a co-operative 
clearing house. The Association publishes 
a monthly magazine, Recreation, and issues 
various pamphlets and books; it also 
furnishes a bulletin service and maintains 
field representatives in all parts of the 
United States. 

New York, as one of the oldest and most 
heavily industrialized states, has important 
reasons for being interested in worker 
recreation, the article continues, and “has 
within its borders some of the best and 
most highly developed management and 
union programs for worker recreation.” 
One of the best known and most extensive 
union programs is that of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. In the 
words of one of its vice-presidents, the 
ILGWU is devoting itself to the “pursuit 
of happiness as a regular union function.” 
The union not only promotes recreational 
activities but also provides for the cultural 
interests of its members. Through its 
Educational Department, study classes in a 
variety of subjects are conducted. These 
include current events, labour problems and 
trade union methods, parliamentary law 
and public speaking, languages, and arts 
and crafts. 

Worker recreation programs instituted by 
management range from sports to cultural 
interests. Typical successful programs in- 
clude “the two basic essentials—100 per 
cent backing by management and a high 
degree of worker direction.” Generally, 
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workers join and participate in the 
programs with the payment of nominal 
fees, while management contributes facili- 
ties, space, and often the assistance of 
recreation instructors. 

Rochester, a centre of the optical, camera 
and photographic supplies industries, has 
“one of the most interesting recreation 
combinations in the country,” it is claimed. 
An Industrial Recreation Council, to which 
“all the important firms in the City” belong, 
serves as a clearing house for interplant 
games and for recreation problems and 
their solutions. Some of the plants have 
large landscaped areas with lawns, trees, 
benches and noon-day recreation equip- 
ment, and these “parks” have come to be 
regarded by the residents as basic assets 
of the community. 

At the 1947 Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference, held in New York City, the need 
for the wider extension of recreation 
programs to small businesses was empha- 
sized. It was suggested that businesses 
which would normally be too small to 
conduct programs of their own could join 
with each other in conducting combined 
programs in their own areas. 


The U.S. Supreme Court 
U.S. Supreme took action late in April in 
Court rules the case of the Inland 
on pension Steel Company and _ the 
plans United Steelworkers of 

America (CIO) on_ the 
question of collective bargaining on pension 
plans in industry. 

The Court ruled, in effect, that an 
employer subject to federal labour legis- 
lation is required to bargain on a pension 
plan with a union at its request. The 
courts’s action came in the form of refusal 
to review a lower court decision upholding 
a National Labour Relations Board order 
directing the company to negotiate with the 
steelworkers on a pension plan (L.G., July, 
1948, p. 700). 


According to the Institute 


Insurance of Life Insurance, nearly 
plans for 8,000 worker groups in 
worker the United States estab- 
groups lished new group life insur- 
in U.S.A. ance plans in the United 


States during 1948. These 
new plans cover about 1,300,000 workers, 
with protection amounting to $3 billion. 
In addition, the group life insurance 
policies already in effect were increased by 
about $3 billion, making a record total of 
$6 billion in new protection in the year. 
The Institute reports that at the beginning 
of 1949 over 17,000,000 workers were covered 
by total insurance of $37,500,000,000. 
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A plan to provide social 


Disability insurance benefits protecting 
benefits workers against the hazards 
law in of sickness and _ disability 


N.Y. State not incurred in their 

employment is contained in 
the New York State Disability Benefits 
Law, signed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in April, and summarized in the 
State Labour Department’s Industrial 
Bulletin. 

The law provides cash benefits rather 
than medical care. 

Up to 18 weeks of benefit payments 
are provided by joint contributions of 
employers and employees. Employees’ con- 
tributions are to be one-half of 1 per cent 
payroll tax up to 30 cents weekly, with 
the rest paid by employers. It is esti- 
mated that the cost to the employers, while 
not limited, is not apt to exceed 30 cents 
per week per employee. 

The weekly benefit rate is 50 per cent 
of the employee’s “average weekly wage,” 
the weekly minimum benefit is $10, and 
the maximum $26; but if the average 
weekly wage is less than $10, then that 
wage figure is the amount of the benefit. 

Employers may carry policies either with 
private insurance companies, or with the 
State Insurance Fund; or they may set 
up their own plans. Existing private plans 
are recognized in the bill, provided they 
include certain standards. 


Those employers who, after July 1, 1949, 
have four or more persons in employment 
on each of at least 30 days in a calendar 
year are subject to the law as a “covered 
employer.” All their employees are 
entitled to benefits, except those specifically 
excluded as, for instance, when disabled by 
pregnancy, by any act of war, or when 
injuries are self-inflicted. Not entitled to 
benefits are employees of - government 
agencies, religious, educational and chari- 
table organizations and other types of 
workers listed below. 

There is a non-benefit waiting period of 
the first seven days of disability. Successive 
disabilities caused by the same or related 
injury or sickness are deemed a single 
period of disability with only one waiting 
period, if separated by less than three 
months. 


Both employed and unemployed wage- 
earners are eligible to receive disability 
benefits. 

An estimated 6,000,000 workers in the 
State are covered by the new law which 
is administered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the State Department 
of Labour. 
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New York thus becomes the fifth state 
in the nation with a disability benefits 
law. In Washington, Rhode Island and 
California, three of the other such states, 
however, the whole burden of financing the 
insurance fund is on the workers. And 
while New Jersey employers are required 
to contribute to the fund, the New York 
bill places a heavier financial responsi- 
bility on employers. 


A procedure for adjusting 


Voluntary labour disputes in atomic 
procedures energy plants in the 
urged for United States has been 
disputes in accepted by President 


atomic plants Truman, on the basis of 

a recent inquiry into the 
problem by a special Commission, headed 
by William. H. Davis, a former chairman 
of the National War Labour Board. 

Mr. Davis’ Commission stressed the 
importance of voluntary collective bargain- 
ing. It recommended the appointment of 
a three-member impartial panel, which 
could assume jurisdiction in disputes of 
extreme gravity, but did not propose 
compulsory powers for this body. In fact, 
as a means of encouraging voluntary 
negotiation, the Commission suggested that 
the panel should not be easily available to 
the parties as a regular part of their 
relationships, but should be a “mediation 
agency of last resort.” 

In declining to recommend compulsory 
action, the Commission mentioned that the 
possibility of a strike or lockout was “a 
useful thing” since it is “an ever-present 
pressure towards agreement.” 

The Commission proposed the following 
four-point program, to govern  labour- 
management relations :— 


(1) No strikes or lockouts during the 
period covered by the collectively bar- 
gained contract, with grievance machinery 
including arbitration as the final step to 
settle all disputes about the interpretation 
or application of the contract. 

(2) That, while “fully recognizing and 
safeguarding the primary responsibility of 
local representatives for sound and stable 
relations,” provisions be made for bringing 
into all critical disputes those individuals 
at the very highest levels of management 
and labour whose wider experience and 
heightened responsibility are accompanied 
by relatively detached judgment because 
they have not themselves been directly 
involved in the earlier stages of the dispute. 


(3) That the determination of bargaining 
units and representatives under the 
National Labour Relations Act be made by 
agreement and consent election, wherever 
possible, in preference to contested pro- 
ceedings before the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, thus avoiding at the start 
attitudes and actions “which give rise to 
hatreds and leave a residue of bitterness” 
and also avoiding procedural difficulties 
before the National Labour Relations 
Board in cases which may affect security. 

(4) That management and union should 
co-operate “to integrate the union into the 
plant organization as a two-way channel of 
communication and a medium of under- 
standing between management and workers.” 
Emphasis is put on the value of “a sincere 
purpose by both sides, once collective 
bargaining representatives have been desig- 
nated to make the union an integral and 
responsible element of the plant organiza- 
tion by training management supervisors 
and union officers to recognize the function 
and responsibility of the union and to have 
an accurate understanding of the provi- 
sions of the collectively bargained contract 
under which they work.” 


In cases where the panel procedure was 
invoked, unions and contractors would be 
required to agree to maintain production 
so long as the panel retained jurisdiction 
and for an additional thirty days. 

The final thirty days was inserted so 
that, as under the Railway Labour Act, 
the parties themselves would either agree 
voluntarily to accept the recommendations 
or would work out any mutually acceptable 
modification of the panel’s recommendations. 

However, if the recommendations should 
fail to obtain continuous production, then 
full responsibility would be thrown back on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. If the 
commission then decided special legislation 
was required it would make such a proposal 
in the light of the practical experience 
gained by the work of the panel “and the 
Congress would have the benefit of that 
experience in considering such _ special 
legislation.” 

On April 26 President Truman named 
Mr. Davis as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Labour Relations Panel, and 
announced that the panel plan was being 
adopted for a trial period of two to three 
years, subject to termination at the discre- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


India’s nation-wide Employ- 


India ment Service was estab- 
develops lished during the summer of 
national 1945. Intended primarily to 
employment assist. in the rehabilitation 
service of veterans of the Armed 


Services and war industrial 
network of Employment 
was set up throughout the 


workers, a 
Exchange 
country. 

Despite much adverse public prejudice 
and even hostility, the service was soon 
extended to all categories of workers and 
to all portions of the country, including 
hitherto inaccessible and comparatively 
backward Indian States. A further impetus 
was given to the project by the large 
numbers of persons displaced following the 
partition of India. 

To mark the third anniversary of the 
nation-wide employment service, the 
Director-General of Resettlement and 
Employment of the Indian Ministry of 
Labour published a few months ago, a 
souvenir booklet entitled Employment 
News. It is a symposium prepared mainly 
by some 20 leading Indian labour and 
employment officials and provides a general 
view of the service, its history, its initial 
difficulties, the progress made during the 
first three years of operations and _ its 
significance as a factor in future Indian 
industrial expansion. 

It is stated that “starting at scratch” in 
1945, some 400,000 workers had been placed 
in employment by the several offices and 
training given to about 8,000 men and 
women. during the three years. While 
these numbers were not large in comparison 
with the total working force of India, they 
indicate that very real progress had been 
made in enlisting the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of both employers and workers. 

Since employment is normally a pro- 
vineial responsibility under the Indian 
constitution, it is noteworthy that the 
provincial Ministers of Labour, meeting in 
conference, are reported to have decided 
to place the employment service on a 
permanent footing. However, it is expected 
that the Federal Government will continue 
its financial assistance and to have some 
measure of responsibility for policy, 
standardized procedures and the training of 
workers. 

The Indian National Minister of Labour, 
in a brief preliminary article in the booklet, 
stated that the Government is “determined 
to shape a new India—an India in which 
every man and woman, who is able and 
willing to work will be assured his or her 
right to work.” 
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THE WORK WEEK IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER, 1947 


Slightly more than half the workers in manufacturing in 
Canada were on a five-day week. Ninety per cent of the 
workers were on a standard week of 48 hours or less; whale 
55 per cent worked 45 hours or less, and 20 per cent were 
on a work week not exceeding 40 hours. 


This study was prepared in the Reseach 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, and is the final article of a series 
of three dealing with certain working con- 
ditions in the manufacturing industries. 
Vacations with pay and statutory holidays 
were covered in the April and May issues 
of the Lapour GAZETTE. 

The information for the present study 
on the work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries, as in the two previous articles 
mentioned above, was compiled from 
replies to a general questionnaire on work- 
ing conditions, sent to employers across 
Canada as part of the Department’s annual 
wage survey covering the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1947. Returns from 
4339 establishments, employing 576,477 
workers, exclusive of office staffs, were used. 
This coverage was nearly two-thirds of the 
total number of wage-earners employed in 
manufacturing in 1947 and is believed to be 
representative of the industry as a whole. 
For details of breakdown of the number 
of establishments and workers in the 
various groups and sub-groups of the indus- 
tries covered, see page 407 of the Lasour 
Gazette for April. 


Provincial Legislation on Hours 


Maximum weekly hours for employment 
in factories have been fixed by statute or 
under statutory authority in most of the 
provinces, although in some provinces the 
regulations refer only to females and boys. 
These maximum weekly hours are shown 
below by province.* 





* Information taken from Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Annual 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages 
and Workmen’s Compensation, an annual 
publication of the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 
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— Normal Emergencies 

New Brunswick.... 54(1) 

Quebecss. cee 55(1) 65 
Onbanion are ae 48 
Manttopanee rs oer 48 (2) 54 
Saskatchewan ...... 44(3) 

Alberta reese nt tee 48 

British Columbia... 44 





(1), Females and boys under 18. 

(2) Females and boys under 17. 

(3) Applies unless time and one-half is 
paid for work beyond the limit. Maximum 
hours for females and boys under 18 are 
48 in any one week, although in emergencies 
employment may continue, on not more 
than 36 days in a year, up-to 12% hours in 
a day and 724 in a week. 

It should be noted that these hours 
exclude restrictions imposed on some 
classes of factories by Orders in Council 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act or the Industrial Standards Acts of 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

With respect to emergencies, establish- 
ments may be exempted. from Act in 
Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Longer hours may be permitted in New 
Brunswick by Minister and by Inspector 
in other provinces except Alberta and 
British Columbia where Board of Indus- 
trial Relations exercises this power. When 
longer hours are permitted, limits in certain 
provinces are imposed as shown in table. 
Such extended hours are restricted to 36 
days in a year or in Quebec to six weeks 
at a time. 

In Ontario, the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, provides for 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week and stipu- 
lates that these limits prevail over any 
statutory provision for longer hours but 
permanent and temporary exemptions may 
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be made. Under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, hours of females and 
boys under 16 are restricted to 12 and 60 
with provision for 123 and 725 on not more 
than 36 days im a year. 


Weekly Hours by Area 


Tables 1 and 2 show that 77 per cent of 
the establishments and 83 per cent of the 
wage-earners were reported on either 40, 
44, 45 or 48 hours per week, with 30 per 
cent of all workers on a 48-hour week. The 
40-hour week was worked by the majority 
of wage-earners in British Columbia but in 
the remaining provinces the percentage of 
the total number of workers on this schedule 
ranged from two per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces to 18 per cent in Ontario. In all 
of Canada, only 14 per cent of the estab- 
lishments and 10 per cent of the workers 
were reported on a weekly schedule of more 
than 48 hours. 

In the Maritime Provinces, one-half the 
plants and 74 per cent of the wage-earners 
worked either 44 or 48 hours with nearly 
one-half the workers on a 48-hour week. 
Two-thirds of the Quebec workers and 
three-quarters of those in Ontario were on 
either a 40, 45 or 48-hour week with the 
largest proportion working 48 hours in each 


case. In Manitoba, one-third of the 
workers were on a 44-hour week and 
another third were divided equally between 
the 40 and 48-hour week. Three-quarters 
of the workers in Saskatchewan were 
reported under a 44-hour week and nearly 
one-half of those in Alberta worked on 
either a 44 or 45-hour schedule. In British 
Columbia, 89 per cent of the workers were 
on either a 40 or 44-hour week, with 54 
per cent on a 40-hour week. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING IN 
CANADA, BY LENGTH OF WORK 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS ON THE FIVE AND SIX DAY WEEK 
IN MANUFACTURING IN CANADA 
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Ontario 


By Region, 1947 





Prairie 
Provinces 


British 
Columbia 


Weekly Hours by Industry 


(Table 3)—More than half the estab- 
lishments in three of the industries were on 
a 40-hour week (Clothing, Printing and 
Publishing, and Fur Products); in another 


three (Pulp and Its Products, Electric 
Current Production and Distribution, and 
Chemical Products), more than half 


reported a 48-hour week and in the 
Tobacco Products Industry, two-thirds of 
the establishments were equally divided 
between the 44 and 45-hour week. In the 
other industries, hours varied considerably. 
For instance, seventy-seven per cent of the 
establishments in the Iron and Its Products 
Industry worked either 40, 44, 45 or 48 
hours weekly and although the major group 
of establishments reported working 45 
hours per week, they represented only 24 
per cent of the total number of establish- 
ments in the industry. 

(Table 4)—More than one-half the 
workers in each of the Clothing, Fur 
Products, and Printing and Publishing 
Industries were reported on a 40-hour week 
with two-thirds of the workers in the latter 
industry on this schedule. In Tobacco 
Products, 80 per cent of the wage-earners 
worked a 45-hour week. The 48-hour week 
was common in three industries with 70 
per cent of the workers in Chemical 
Products, 74 per cent in Electric Current 
Production and Distribution and 89 per 
cent in Pulp and Paper on this schedule. 





The Five-day Week 


Slightly more than one-half the workers 
in manufacturing in Canada were reported 
working a five-day week. As shown in 
Table 2, 61 per cent of the workers in 
Ontario were included in this schedule, with 
57 per cent of the British Columbia 


workers, 47 per cent in Quebec, 41 per cent 
im Manitoba and 20, 12 and two per cent 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Mari- 
time Provinces, respectively, on a similar 
arrangement. For practically all workers, 
weekly hours ranged in length from 40 to 
50 hours. The 40-hour week was in effect 
for 36 per cent of the workers on a five- 
day week in Canada with another 34 per 
cent working 45 hours. 

In 11 of the 17 industrial groups covered, 
from 50 to 89 per cent of the workers were 
on a five-day week (Table 4). The estab- 
lishments in these 11 industries accounted 
for 85 per cent of the total number of 
workers on a five-day week. The Pulp and 
Paper Industry, as well as Electric Current 
Production and Distribution and Edible 
Animal Products, reported few if any 


“workers on a five-day week. 


The Six-day Week 


In all provincial areas but Ontario and 
British Columbia, there were more workers 
on this schedule than on the five-day week. 
Hours varied between 40 and 60 with 54 
per cent of the workers on a 48-hour week 
and 16 per cent working longer hours; 
another 21 per cent were reported working 
44 hours. 

The six industries reporting the majority 
of their workers on the six-day week were 
Pulp and Paper, Electric Current Produc- 
tion and Distribution, Edible Plant and 
Animal Products, Chemical Products and 
Lumber and Its Products. In the latter 
industry, the number of workers on a six- 
day week were only slightly more than half, 
while in the other five the percentage 
varied between 73 per cent in the Edible 
Plant Industry and 100 per cent in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 
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TABLE 1.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION AND BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1947 
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Total establishments ona 
five day week........... , 043 11 531 1,104 83 12 34 268 
Percentage of all estab- 
lishments on a five-day 
WEEK Marte oeirccienent 47 4 49 57 44 9 17 53 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
40 13 3 2 4 1 Si RS cetaeeie | eae acres 
Over 40 and Under 44 27 4 6 10 2 2 2 1 
44 69 68 53 189 52 91 43 194 
45 65 1 oS 26 AN kere aioe 28 1 
Over 45 and Under 48 118 3 18 84 LTLPRR Merten Dal Bae ee eee 
48 846 69 202 426 26 Qi 83 13 
49 80 10 7 21 Ly | eee ee De ordctie seer 
50 79 20 29 29 TL sl ccemerev sPenete'| penotereehe Mile aieiareeaee 
Over 50 and Under 55 173 55 60 20 Dian | cee reer 8 25 
55 86 4 72 OR ere sell Scie uccbyoncies (ah eer totecal cette eee 
Over 55 and Under 60 34 19 11 Cag eateretcrercte)| ke ey teree eer 2 
60 85 14 47 19 1 1 3 omer 
Total establishments on ‘7 
a six-day week.......... 2,296 270 552 840 104 124 170 236 
Percentage of all estab- 5 e z 
lishments on a six-day 
WCC Per Err acduthan 53 96 51 43 56 91 83 47 
All Establishments 
Under 40 Pee Cee oe 6 Do lamest mee leis Meee 11 
40 921 9 232 347 51 11 31 240 
Over 40 and Under 44 153 4 34 95 6 Z 3 9 
44 851 68 106 278 59 94 44 202 
45 557 6 106 392 22 1 29 1 
Over 45 and Under 48 243 3 39 186 TDG oe eres 2 1 
48 996 69 246 529 29 27 83 3 
49 88 10 54 22 Lea mi ll; en 
50 128 20 69 38 Hg | Rc oserctee line meses) eecemeeese, 
Over 50 and Under 55 173 55 60 20 Did aeectars cia 8 25 
00 87 4 73 AIC BR lstereaenses og RIN feeeentens 8 
Over 55 and Under 60 34 19 11 Do leering | re 3h Rate Niece 2 
60 86 14 47 20 1 1 OM | actentcner 
Total allestablishments. .| 4,339 281 | 1,083 | 1,944 187 136 204 504 
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TABLE 2.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION AND BY WORKERS, 1947 














































































Mari- Brit- 
time On- Mani- | Saskat- ish 
Standard Weekly Hours Canada Provi- Quebee tario toba |chewan Alberta Colum- 
neces bia, 
Workers on a Five-Day Week 
Under 40 W5944 Nee ccs 812 coil Oi alee aay aateos| sot ayeeneall resee 817 
40 106,643 365 | 25,269 | 50,036 2,817 201 1,681 | 26,274 
Over 40 and Under 44 ADSGS5 |b coe 1,822 9,162 I al ere 112 362 
44 PES EOB A oon ae 4,998 | 17,186 15517 130 258 373 
45 100,570 398 | 26,421 | 71,497 1,849 354 SIG Ae tages 
Over 45 and Under 48 15 342) | bocca: 2,786 | 12,240 AS Oh i aoar ss aia terellcner ever ee a 
48 REM SS lee panen 10,936 | 13,192 LO! he steneletes. 2 lees aceaterakl eee 
49 CLD het eee 526 De lie, Naver | eroeetohacee et enact eee | eee eee 
50 Oe se 9) ne ee 9,471 SOS): | beetle enti ain! eee 
55 SAU eee: Aes sscareret clita eomvorrers|| tes ee onacllatrnde se ee 
60 PAS ase Neel meee te 24S hives sks eaters tl assieeraineatl ae tee es | eee 
Total workers on a five- i te 
aay weeks see 296,181 763 | 83,075 |174,824 6,879 685 2,102 | 27,853 
Percentage of all workers 
on a five day-week...... By 2 47 61 44 12 29 57 
Workers on a Six-Day Week 
40 488 | 244 31 97 30 SG ili croactene meat 
Over 40 and Under 44 25357 95 1,380 371 271 36 129 75 
as 58,370 8,116 5,235 | 17,499 3,770 3,941 3,323 | 16,486 
45 10,407 10 1,685 5,258 Pi Obie | tee cents 1,356 3 
Over 45 and Under 48 11,811 162 4,243 6, 906 AOS | ieee: Os | et aeeters 
48 150,767 | 14,991 | 53,944 | 74,469 2,848 628 3, 204 683 
49 5,368 721 3,861 752 lel oecennerean Dil stauateraea ie 
50 8,966 Ly 27D 5, poo 2,118 AOL NE a ulgetecndl trtachee ce | ee ee 
Over 50 and Under 55 13,622 2,082 Dy O2o 1,661 PALA opts c 360 3,200 
55 9,773 910 8,031 SBD! lh exe cites arst eve Sch oicecook lope vc at oe 
Over 55 and Under 60 1,981 906 741 LG Ary | peers ene cae el ee 170 
60 6,386 491 4,015 1,466 50 129 QOO®|| Acer 
Total workers on a Six- 
day weeliss i cncenasee 280,296 | 30,503 | 94,222 |111,593 9,845 4,820 8,619 | 20,694 
Percentage of all workers 
on a six-day week....... 49 98 53 39 59 88 80 43 
All Workers 
Under 40 W944 Geos 812 SiL.5:4 [ta ese syaar|iaestec ars conte (terceais entre 817 
40 107,131 609 | 25,300 | 50,133 2,847 287 1,681 | 26,274 
Over 40 and Under 44 14,012 95 3,202 9,533 468 3 241 437 
Ad 82,832 8,116 | 10,233 | 34,685 5, 287 4,071 3,581 | 16,859 
45 110,977 408 | 28,106 | 76,755 3,944 3504 1,407 3 
Over 45 and Under 48 27,353 162 7,029 | 19,146 OS OM ea te soaall eee 9 27 
48 174,905 | 14,991 | 64,880 | 87,661 2,858 628 3, 204 683 
49 5,979 ia, 4,387 837 SE avec Oleh naete 
50 19,305 1,275 | 15,004 2,986 AQ Me ree oes harsiecaiee ail caterers 
Over 50and Under 55 13,622 2,582 5, 523 1,661 DAG. areca ae 360 8,208 
55 9,807 910 8,065 BSZ letra secarailhatcc wietetarltoa lene ere lene 
Over 55 and Under 60 1,981 906 741 SL Ae cae dete alleges tees ste es rater oe ae 170 
60 6,629 491 4,015 1,709 50 129 23.51 lh Aeredvatere 
Total all workers.......... 576,477 | 31,266 |177,297 |286,417 | 16,724 5,505 | 10,721 | 48,547 
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TABLE 3._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN SPECIFIC MANU 
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: Primary Pulp Printing} Lumber| Edible : 
Standard weekly hours facile Cloth- Hubber Pie nore and pub-land its | plant ae 
products| "8 {Pro ucts products| °°*€S lishing |products|products Pp 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 
Under 40 1 Bu iplavavavacdeeias lle sstavs sears cl] ete ade are 14 We tetera rere 1 
40 29 241 Seale aes 1 218 107 24 53 
Over 40 and under 44 7 11 Ap ||aetacee 9 20 8 6 4 
44 8 54 Dall eatstetarates 12 21 7 5 1 
45 57 13 WAlneatiares 23 16 64 20 3 
Over 45 and under 48 3G) asters feel Se teyn sees if 2 13 GIF ersteioteseiers 
48 49 5 ILaltigeretarovctees Zi] | Seisemerarels 9 Lae ates E 
Ae ain re Secreted s'|fencvavercrerckel lots aopevenes ciel (eae rale be arvell ex exetcTolene eilveeyticamestere Oil eyereterersrecal| eee steteveve = 
50 19 1 Ae ee ees Dale voeteats 10 4 1 
DD Oe em | ihe trcteeertctcrovaxer se catellfakcrere eyekerell Sone onsroce oust te tatacoretetore’| tet teveesede 1S See cert taeelese ateas 
GOR Re ale Bre clases coemperan| rousrarop Paco kev cbbske evehellmmerenceste cel ta feksaaDere: filha este By crontcorerese 
Total establishments on a five- 
GAY WEEK. Senseo erineicives cicet 206 330 BD: laccuecndene 56 291 228 83 63 
Percentage of ali establishments 
on afive-day week............ 64 88 DLS veottns 73 74 36 18 72 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
AO Te ne craters eral Aw actancaellianereeee a eterermide c.oflteanaa Malls carctNeroree ae 2 6 
Over 40 and under 44 2 Ott Perdis. SSI nee ase orl peters 9 1 1 3 
44 23 22 2 9 7 52 112 88 10 
45 BS} eosiecsrsvevete 11 2 dig Wexegexcxexe ats 
Over 45 and under 48 6 ie 12 28 8 2 
48 44 12 15 67 161 4 
49 6 MLE ccryorctage aaillerateeenhs OO Mncieisss eats 26 "| Bree toreeeeee 
50 7 1 3 Di Fetetecevett roll tater 34 S| Gare cee 
Over 50 and under 55 iB -lhreveetaten 1 D lh arene al Macatee 56 DB [arererc Nerve 
55 TBs Ieee Sans Qi Ricts. cri Dale ieee 30 A berets 
OvermenorandrundenGOieg 9 |) © sak'|tenceroateallatrree. tel rece elena cromiseell ace emer 15 Lill) leva ccersere 
CO emer GR Nees taracdiaeematnce Dit! acvestetee Alleroseas aeates 44 Pie ectopic 
Total establishments on a six- 
Gay Weeks. iecsecscaniseiosieeee 116 45 2% 94 aL 103 415 37e 25 
Percentage of all establishments 
on a six-day week.............. 36 12 46 100 27 26 64 82 28 
All Establishments 
Under 40 1 By evetetarevercealllepsvere chatted iat te terre 14 Pel seveverereres 1 
40 29 241 ih Pe atanes 1 222 107 26 59 
Over 40 and under 44 9 13 De Sa cay. 9 29 9 7 7 
44 31 76 3 9 19 73 119 93 11 
45 65 13 ANN sastreretes 23 27 66 27 3 
Over 45 and under 48 42 7 Di ietoeic eto 11 14 41 17 2 
48 93 17 12 80 7 15 76 175 4 
49 6 Th ili Bhecoteions cual aterereter ree Oa | irate cerrere 34 LAG eenceece 
50 26 2 7 1 2 Mears aperete 44 9 1 
Over 50 and under 55 Biles eters 1 Dil eyererateserctahes cavalier 56 Bdialieeae este 
55 1S share Dacia Sosleamnortes 31 DS. evan oee 
Overs oorandaunder GO iig © Aa home ll-cirecpeyeites|teeeretepe cet | eae ys cto | a) re eee | ale | ee 15 11) Seis = 
COMME Se. A cet onl ater Dail papeetsee ye ives 44 22 || Sevehserante 
Total, all establishments......... 322 375 43 94 77 394 643 462 88 
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FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


— 


Standard weekly hours 


Under 40 
40 
Over 40 and under 44 


44 
45 
45 and under 48 


48 
49 
50 


Over 


55 
60 


Total establishments on a five- 
WayaWweeke Soot en ee ee 


Percentage of all establishments. 
on a five-day week 


40 


Over 40 and under 44 
44 


45 
45 and under 48 
48 


Over 
49 
50 
Over 


Over 


50 and under 55 
55 


55 and under 60 
60 


Total establishments on a six- 
ay AWECK eee ke 
Percentage of all establishments 
on a six-day week 


Under 40 
40 
40 and under 44 
44 


45 
45 and under 48 


Over 


Over 
48 
49 
50 
Over 50 and under 55 
55 


Over 55 and under 60 


Total, all establishments........ 
















































































Electric 
Leather| Edible | Iron Current") Hees hemj- | Tetal 
and its] animal | and its Tees Pay pine Giccl c cart ae 
products|products|produets|” see dis ie products|products nna 
bution 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 

Sratetavars e¥a|| axel acets Cafetsiflsvaissaye cial leversterstes se te eas aisteete| ararcters/arere Nigeess sie eee eee 22 
16 3 135 2 19 7 AG | s atremet 998 

11 i DET yc secre lee cee ersia| eae dyara seen 2 erestarattans 126 

2 3 27 DM rasa aered liste te yeasts 14 4 161 

53 11 179 9 BANS avert tee BGS) voserepse 492 
Oliltssn crises SO) Perereeesel atae ap elle orem cee Oil tact eee 125 

9 8 41 1 Bl eeateens Bu leetavetanee 150 
sVoserslatsfaral|i=\ziareis\a\oseil{ola,.(oxersssra|l|aratste/eusie\s cleus @(oteierel| chasabatsnei a hers seem ctecellepae ae 8 
Dilae aiatecaers Di ik eeeeaneall Onecare eas Sees ile ce rave caer 49 
sistafaseieravel| eye syovese (are | Weafsfarareiaiai|| sretayermuchayelllg crs fecatecs all leve¥eieucte eval Mester ere eee 1 
wins potsrege falta bmascaiieracetsce/ll es eyehe syste coifieraraysictsranail (ete, suece sel ave terepaes ter eeltsos sasketa eel | enemas 1 
102 26 450 14 28 7 132 4 2,043 

59 6 57 52 52 4 83 19 47 

Establishments on a Six-Day Week 

aaa ode Ls a rereyzxebll se aesertoerall Sree oae | MIDE oe ll GR eee | Poe 13 
seeteer 7 BW are skevecaeya te, sage el eetateat alley ell oe eee 27 
12 131 130 ‘i 21 57 13 4 690 

Ride areiate 31 Gil Sopratyece lines caer lean eretee le ere eee Lee 65 
5 4 32 Vileee Benak 3 4 1 118 

42 181 88 4 4 106 10 12 846 

6 2 ZO Waxes evenagel oxaeateraree alice atarotahecclicarete ere ena 80 

Bore siaietate 10 BD Yea aise wee 1 Ut ateaurstealigeetoant 79 
1 38 Ori). atetepatercee liecreceiateee a Sus tresses Natetetan sees 173 

5 3 16 DE re tera ll te apes Th eitener 86 

stp istave ate. 4 if 71H 5. Fetal axes lbistorcistasoyt lisse clear ce eee eee eee ee 34 
Seer vere 15 Dialtatetee weal ea tec AP il echaveeag all cin steers 85 
71 417 334 13 26 172 28 17 2,296 

41 94 43 48 48 96 17 81 53 

All Establishments 

Ac onoGeres Eecrna.\ooatera nooo ne Basmeaael aaaucoad ascot 22 

16 4 135 2 19 7 BD ta cereiey 921 

11 8 BOON ccemamie nl fatnacera weillscsysactede DA || searstehee 153 

14 124 157 9 21 57 27 8 851 

53 42 185 9 DW iaclntee SB! Vee eco vee 557 

14 4 71 SLD erereca vets 3 13 1 243 

51 189 129 5 12 106 13 12 996 

6 2 DE 5 scct srataresullvers ecaraeh opi ia wen breezes flee dei Bave ail aseenen ee 88 

2 10 Dl aeeesre oe t 1 ly (le Sarees 128 

1 38 13 173 

5 3 16 87 

Ce eaeiG 4 4 34 
ores vetazeréte 15 2 86 
173 443 784 aq 54 179 160 21 4,339 
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Standard weekly hours 


Under 40 
40 

40 and under 44 

44 

45 

45 and under 48 

48 

49 

50 


55 
60 


Total workers on a five-day week 


Over 


Over 


Percentage of ali workers on a 
five-day week 


40 
Over 40 and under 44 
44 


45 


Over 45 and under 48 
48 


49 


50 
Over 50 and under 55 


55 
Over 55 and under 60 
60 


Tota] workers on a six-day week 


Percentage of all workers om a 
six-day week 


Under 40 
40 


Over 40 and under 44 
44 


45 
Over re and under 48 


49 
50 
50 and under 55 
55 


55 and under 60 
60 


Over 


Over 


Total, all workers 


TABLE 4.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN SPECIFIC 
eo 

















Printing| Lumber| Edible 





























Primar Pulp 
textile Cloth- Fear and its is and pub-| and its| plant ee 
products products) oducts OF lishing |products|products 
Workers on a Five-Day Week 
24 LO BW | raeeveteaets ose rersnctal] reser oe 1,626 Tle lessees 28 
2280) T4565 206 Secs re eer terate 9 | 14,199 | 16,005 | 3,325} 1,381 
798 1,152 Carll sivtsyoeiatee 670 795 274 681 199 
345 | 5,392 B alietstareat nage Toy, 971 373 605 97 
10,420 597 |e A004 || ceereeterete 1,788 955 | 6,026 | 2,962 412 
ORAZ Om | reterereetste GOSAl jascemiee 389 84 869 VV485 Vis eee cs 
10,352 218 DAB laramcauc VOO i neteteicieie's a 291205 eecitete 
Ses oe 2") L02UMee ese OT lscceccel” en i£B ae TSO ae 89 
Paes Seer || Cen over ats | getea, Seie aes eeetatey aol avaredeeatcs aha Deelate skets¥s BA Us psctee asl he lerere siete 
Pere | er eee aes | opccetetere ie orecct es ceseall aster eve ers f Shcuaversveveee | enoletemrencts QAST eevecies yee 
40,237 | 22,600 | 9,744 ]........ 4,350 | 18,630 | 25,724 | 12,208 | 2,206 
64 89 50 :.|(Soasace 69 85 49 27 85 
Workers on a Six-Day Week 
ashachne sealai Aoseratarevernl lo alatoiaveiatallleraretarsrersial) nie eeaversie BUS ere alejereters 69 84 
1,476 AO ccaia Rortyara tere al A vcelel of Shesiae ce 194 122 125 66 
2,633 | 1,068 44 | 4,375 348 | 1,442 | 5,715 | 5,702 187 
ASS Gmiltafctease tare ell Neraaetee | eee ated liners 360 138 823) lee ee 
586 681 SOG an cores 401 497 1,702 1,924 24 
11,118 752 | 7,684 | 38,382 296 432 | 4,830 | 14-985 53 
452 2B ile remvasral| arbre 20! aceasta $7950] Palo eects 
1,008 52 1,049 Ae Ah Micmera tl etarelerdiose 1,722 STD Weraqentean 
SED Zs terersieecs 38 DL lta ayeraratetocs||\ertounstaves 3,122 3; 455") oreiiievere 
SyO82) laaeestaae BOE aeeserar 152) erty eas 2, 453 814 Mecsas 
Ses seaee peel] Mayet alates dishes vate, oie\l easier eet itaceverebereeni| eretvialerstogk 1,193 61D igiascse 
saa sess iayf coer spaiager ol shave auayeeat OF lcaamenclendetaeclle Oy aee 25007) louie ates 
23,152 | 2,728 | 9,772 | 48,310 | 1,922 | 3,238 | 26,519 | 38,748 414 
36 11 50 100 31 15 51 3 15 
All Workers 
24 LGB | Fere,evete-os.cll evarorasesatoes|| atetavstae’= a 1, 626 A cVievereceratssess 28 
5,280 | 14,652 Syioldleevosaan 9 | 14,512 | 16,005 3,394 1,465 
2,274 1,301 TB caietee 670 989 396 806 265 
2,978 6, 460 49 4,375 1,475 2,413 6, 088 6,307 284 
12, 256 959 B3004 Meester was 1,788 1,315 6, 164 3, 285 412 
6, 859 681 A SOO4 Teens sre 790 581 2,571 3,409 24 
21,470 970 | 7,897 | 38,382 396 432 | 5,546 | 17,105 53 
452 26) Nwdionw'shi| Goa sty « M25 Il Ss weer 2,406 D128 bonnes 
7,753 84 2,070 424 QB Telicsierererersie 2,467 1,359 89 
461 lie Sie ce 38 Fe Obcaiaties calecarmainrers 3,122 5; 4883l|cnaawe 
Bp Ga! New vers ls Ol eee eis DDD Neca revetererste 2, 487 S14. Seecsee 
as Wa acorcbobs[15averaeme bors ||(oreieserateiane | (alate aeehteat srepeveretirs al lta raenteia ys 1,193 GLUD | eseise 
E Setara etal] oi Sheraerae cl] etelmavaretovt OF Le -eite cclecorearal eseee 2 200 il aerate cre 
63,389 | 25,328 | 19,515 | 43,310 | 6,272 | 21,868 | 52,243 | 45,951 | 2,620 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY WORKERS, 1947 


eee 




































































Electric 
Leather| Edible] I QuEnenU 2 ;.| Fotal 
Standard weekly hours and, ite| animal and. it-|Zebaeco] Breve produc. | flee: | Chemi manu. 
products|products|products fe ; aihae products|products urine 
bution 
a ee as S| ees 
Workers on a Five-Day Week 
Under 40 Sie belatadesain fio eserets (#fateil el njetsvalSiatal| [alc tateia: alee (efefere aia | Sisteisioiare'e lheseieate wa a cise 1,944 
40 1,778 105 | 27,053 33 3,117 1,415 | 14,660 ]........ 106, 643 
Over 40 and under 44 979 Gal eee 20S. ilertieasen asec aye men, ph OOr |tae epnretecers 11,655 
44 80 1,399 9,671 BA lice Ace sll sreterecyased 3,570 763 | 24,462 
45 7,310 1,996 | 48, 843 3, 953 LO5H| Fase ear ORCEY Gl lepakenee 106,570 
Over 45 and under 48  ASZ Neate SOO aie se etetne rel asteiee eteal aaa nee G62) canara 15,542 
48 599 610 6,424 7 QE Seven sores DD Nha cteker Paras 24,138 
BS ea a oe | een (sain all ee ©. tao orsfaiats||laletatatevatees||laTessisvetevev.l a -etenenverete Gil 
50 UTS EN een eae S80! erences | ecmearer clare ene LOU Mach ecen 10,339 
Ee ay sien espe Rist ccliiya sae eat stom lead ten le dal ete, teed 34 
EMM a Wy UN ee ecla cack: whims ete dee A ia oer bee eaeees 243, 
Total workers on a five-day week) 11,981 | 4,116 | 98,623 | 4,057 | 5,949 | 1,415 | 33,578 | 763 [296,181 
Percentage of all workers on a Sars 
five-day week.................. 66 i 62 82 78 6 84 23 51 
Workers on a Six-Day Week 
CON. Ree not, Se TP Seale ee LOA ctarater ares eres see lee sestots | ae cies lite toe te line eee 488 
Over 40andunder44 |........ 214 DE Hh ainyateere ote ea Wee erciocand leita es [OC eee 2,357 
44 1,019 | 18,075 | 11,613 387 1,220 3,735 5,577 230 | 58,370 
AGW ee fe fre 4) Mie. ZF. 5,946 Ds SOGS | cerate tees alate ater crore leases ee lice ce eee 10,407 
Over 45 and under 48 640 36 4,647 G8 Te ease 163 125 15 | 11,881 
48 4,027 | 10,935 | 36, 268 456 269 | 17,005 893 2,382 |150,767 
49 208 21 5,368 
D0 ae Oe eS OY a ae 688 8,966 
Over 50 and under 55 23 | 2,938 13,622 
55 355 855 9,773 
Over 55andunder60 = = Jicceeees 86 1,981 
LOFT oo 2 Mie, eee Pre eer ae 454 6,386 
Total workers on a six-day week| 6,272 | 35,270 280,296 
Percentage of all workers on a 
Sixeday week................... 34 89 38 18 22 94 16 7 49 
All Workers 
Uncen s0 Me PW Case MUR | Jr te STi ce kil eae Selle cian alla mee co sete Pin Soci eet tee 1,944 
40 1,778 127 | 27,053 33 6,117 1,415'"| 14)560)|h . nce: 107,131 
Over 40and under 44 979 220 2 BOL ne ateenr ti linereacncllidcmiasice V4OO hastaeipece 14,012 
44 1,099 | 14,474 | 21,284 451 1,220 3,735 9, 147 993 | 82,8382 
45 7,310 7,942 | 50,647 8, 953 LOB tect ate 10,837) fei sone 110,977 
Over 45 and under 48 0 py 36 8,597 GE keke, 163 78 15 | 27,353 
48 4,626 | 11,545 | 42,692 463 2,996 | 17,005 945 2,382 |174,905 
49 208 21 LOLS A eccecaveissesz (oles cieiets |lsueiaee llamas llaconcen «| 5,979 
50 103 688 BOUL leet. a eteiens 214 25 VBL ss aa see 19,305 
Over 50 and under 55 23 2,938 BOLO! sty dena toeisleaess LID) Me Tovvteicre Ghent 13,622 
55 355 855 879 Valdis ereiac are Wantage 26 Aes Greater 9,807 
Over 55andunder60 = #  |........ 86 QD ecaratere call Wis erste tecece' etc Pas ce sil aieate eoaace eee 1,981 
SOs FT og 5 ata So 454 VAST cccauttet ae ate. Pa 5. Ses steep eae 6,629 
Total, all workers................ 18,253 | 39,386 |159.304 4,971 7,652 | 22,826 | 40,199 3,390 |576,477 
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PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS 


IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


A survey during the latter part of 1947 into the welfare 
plans of Canadian industry reveals that 630,000 workers, 
or about one-third of those on the payrolls of the reporting 


firms, were covered by pension plans. 


Almost as many 


were eligible for group life insurance and for various types 
of medical and hospital services. 


The development of pension and health 
plans has been of widespread and growing 
interest to management and staff, as well 
as to the general public, but little informa- 
tion has been available on the extent and 
characteristics of such plans. In order to 
collect that information, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the 
Department of Labour and the Department 
of National Health and Welfare sent, in 
October and November, 1947, question- 
naires to all industrial firms in Canada 
which normally employ fifteen or more 
employees. 

Those employed in public administration, 
in educational and other publicly or 
privately owned institutions, and those 
employed by such private organizations as 
charitable associations, political parties, etc., 
are therefore not covered so far by this 
survey. 

The Bureau has issued a_ preliminary 
report* giving tentative figures on pension 
plans and some preliminary estimates on 
other welfare plans reported by employers 
under this survey. Pension plans cover 
only formal plans for retirement pensions 
and annuities, leaving out any arrangements 
individual employees may have for their 
own retirement, or arrangements whereby 
the employer pays such benefits to certain 
employees but without any formal plan. 
The Bureau’s report also does not include 
plans financed and administered entirely by 
trade unions. 


Results of Survey 


Of 17,040 questionnaires sent out, 15,437, 
or 90-6 per cent, were answered, repre- 
senting 96-5 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in firms under survey. Because in a 
number of cases several questionnaires sent 
out were answered in one return and, on the 
other hand, some firms submitted several 
returns though they originally received but 





* Survey 
Plans, 1947. 
Ottawa. 1949. 
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of Industrial Pension Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


one questionnaire, the above figure does not 
quite conform with the number of actual 
returns received. 

The firms under survey were asked to 
complete a separate return for each of their 
establishments. In a number of cases, how- 
ever, they stated they were unable to do so 
due to their administrative organization. In 
some cases, these multi-plant companies 
were able to supply statistics on a “plant” 
or “establishment” basis; others could only 
report on the entire firm and provided no 
figure by plant. As a result, there is no 
clear segregation of “firms” and “establish- 
ments”. Each report was therefore taken 
as representing a “unit” and the published 
results are in terms of “units”. This 
problem proved so troublesome in the case 
of railways that the reports from this group 
have been omitted from any analysis of 
units. 

Returns received cover approximately 
1,960,000 employees on payroll on October 1, 
1947. The number of returns received from 
firms other than railway companies is 14,551, 
covering a total of 1,764,251 employees on 
payroll. Of these, 3,419 units, having 
879,114 employees on payroll, had pension 
plans. The number of employees actually 
covered by the pension plans, however, was 
considerably smaller, amounting to 447,445. 
This was about 25 per cent of the total 
workers employed by all the companies 
(other than railways) who co-operated by 
responding to the survey. 

In addition there is an unknown propor- 
tion of 60,755 employees on the staff of 214 
reporting units which in their returns did 
not state the number covered. 

Figures of those employed by railway 
companies were calculated separately from 
other employees, because of the high 
percentage of coverage among railway 
employees and because railways operate 
establishments in all main industrial groups 
with the exception of Finance. 

As explained above, there is no break- 
down of the number of “units” operated by 


railways. The number of employees on 
payroll of reporting railways Cneluding 
those in railway-operated establishments in 
other industries) was 193,908. Of these, 
193,392 were in units reporting pension 
plans, and 181,788 were actually covered by 
plans. The percentage of coverage was 93-7. 

The total figures for all employees 
(including those in railway establishments) 
are thus as follows:— 


Number on payroll of reporting 
units 


Number on payroll of units 


reporting pension plans........ 
Number covered by plans....... 
Percentage covered by plans (of 
number on payroll of reporting 
units) 


PENSION PLANS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY, 1947 
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Characteristics of Pension Plans 


The report demonstrates that pension 
plans are not new to Canadian industry 
(Table 3). Three of the plans were already 
in existence at the beginning of the present 
century. On the other hand, over 70 per 
cent of the plans were introduced in the 
nine years immediately preceding the survey 
(1938-1947). 

Pension plans appear to be more 
numerous in industries which are compara- 
tively stable; only a small proportion of 
the workers are covered in such seasonal 
industries as logging and construction, the 
report indicates. 

The report also gives an indication of the 
distribution of pension plans by size of 
reporting unit, that is, by the number of 
employees on payroll in each unit. 

While 3,248, or 95-0 per cent, of reporting 
units with pension plans (other than rail- 
ways) are units with less than 1,000 
employees on payroll, they have only 47:8 
per cent of the total number of employees 
on payroll and 39-3 per cent of the total 
number of employees actually covered by 
pension plans. The 4-9 per cent of the 
units with 1,000 or more employees on 
payroll account for the majority of 
employees covered by pension plans. The 
extent to which this is true varies in the 
different industrial groups and does not 
apply to Logging, Construction, Services and 
Finance. : 

From Table 4 it will be seen that in 
3,499, or 98-6 per cent, of all pension plans 
reported in this survey, other than those 
reported by railway companies, the 


employer either contributes to the cost or, 
for almost one-third of employees covered, 
bears the entire cost. The table also indi- 
cates who administers the plans, whether 
employer, employer and employees, or 
some outside underwriter. 

It will be noted that 800 plans, covering 
over 50,000 employees, are administered by 
the Government Annuities Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The column “other and not stated” con- 
tains mostly plans where the administra- 
tion is divided, e.g., where a commercial 
company underwrites a plan to supplement 
Government Annuities. 

None of the reported plans are admin- 
istered’ solely by employees and only in a 
small number of plans are the employees 
the only contributors. 


Income Tax Provisions 


Present income tax provisions are such 
that both parties are encouraged to con- 
tribute to pension plans. Any payments on 
the part of management to plans approved 
by the Income Tax Division can be 
charged as business expense; workers’ con- 
tributions also may be deducted when 
earned: income is computed for income tax 
purposes. 

The Government has further encouraged 
pension plans through its Annuities program 
which makes special provision for group 
plans. 

The Income Tax Division is at present 
considering the conditions under which it 
may broaden its approval of pension plans, 
to include plans in which the employer’s 
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contributions are varied to some extent on 
the basis of his profits. Under existing 
practice, contributions to pension plans 
cannot fluctuate with a company’s earnings 
in order to be allowed relief under the 
Income Tax Act. 


Other Welfare Plans 


Tabulation of the part of the survey 
relating to other types of welfare plans is 
not sufficiently advanced to permit more 
than an approximate estimate of the 
number of employees covered by each type 
of plan. These estimates cover firms from 
which replies were received in this survey 
as indicated in Table 1, including railway 
companies. The estimated number of 
employees covered by the type of plan 
indicated is as follows: Group Life Insur- 
ance, 620,000; Cash Benefits for Medical 
and Hospital Services, 300,000; Medical 
Care Services, 230,000; Hospital Care Ser- 
vices, 450,000. 


A further report on this survey is in 
preparation. 


Trade Unions and 
Pension Plans 


The Bureau’s report is timely in view 
of the interest currently being shown by 
many trade unions in pension plans as a 
subject for collective bargaining. 

Several CIO unions, both in Canada 
and the United States, notably the 
United Automobile Workers, have publicly 
announced their intention of seeking pen- 
sion plans through collective bargaining this 
year. At its annual convention in October, 
1948, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
adopted a resolution encouraging affiliated 
unions to press for a system of industrial 
pensions. 

The success of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the United States in winning 
a $100 a month pension, financed by a 


TABLE 1.—PENSION PLANS IN CANADIAN INDUSTBY 


Norte: Although railway-operated establishments exist in all main industrial groups except Finance’ 
such establishments have been excluded from the group totals in this table, and are shown separately 


at the bottom of the table. 















































Unirs EMPLOYEES 
Number 

Industrial Group Number] Number es ae Ce en roll ae ae 

suet arent peepee | 

= plans | plans units ee plans plans* 

Manafaetuning soa geuaem occ elaine 7,412} 1,456 19-6 1,043,624) 503,606} 262,617 25-2 

TEGO © OUND Nac tas aaa fois agate topstateusep ciate elas 425 62 14-6 70,639 40,618} 2,862 4-4 

IMiliatn pices. ae Sas alae yt oie sac Moiese 424 71 16-7]: 69,911 31,136]. 20,120 28-8 

Com mumicationiy eae. fost eeaacu ats 52 40 76-9 36, 905 35,917) 31,417 85-1 

Transportation (excluding railways). 581 203 34-9 78,630 48,062) 28,762 36-6 

(Construction s).ptomte oe. main eters 1,325 108 8-2] 130,663 39,530] 3,091 2-4 

DOLVICeS ati aaga ters seers aoa 819 52 6-3 53,073 8,968} 2,028 3:8 

TTA Chet cece cilia ates aeatele 3 2,692 821 30-5] 243,951) 139,514) 78,125 32-0 

NUL AIC whe Mirtater tote cava sce aner 2 tee 821 606 73-8 36, 855 31,763} 18,423 50-0 
Total (excluding railways and 

establishments operated by J 

mauiliwery'S)) soir ae Stet etonainte exatrnustrnae 14,551] 3,419 23-5) 1,764,251} 879,114) 447,445 25-4 
Railways and _ establishments in 

ae ne ; per By ard reticle sie cto woete (Pewee Sherer 193,908} 194,207) 181,788 93-7 

bere a ood Ce See pce eee nema 1,958,159) 1,073,321) 629,233 32-1 








*In addition there is an unknown proportion of 60,755 employees on the staff of 214 reporting units 
which in their returns did not state the number covered. 
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royalty paid by the companies on the 
amount of coal mined, has_ recently 
encouraged many unions in that country 
to seek this kind of plan. In addition, 
a decision by the U.S. National Labour 
Relations Board in April, 1948, brought 
pension plans within the scope of com- 
pulsory collective bargaining. 


The Bureau’s survey indicates that 
pension plans in Canada have for the 
most part not been included in collective 
bargaining agreements. Less than 3 per 
cent of the plans, covering less than 20,000 
employees, are reported as being included 
in agreements. 


TABLE 2.—PENSION PLANS BY PROVINCES (EXCLUDING ESTABLISHMENTS 
OPERATED BY RAILWAY COMPANIES) 


Province 








Number of | Number of | Number of 





units employees | employees 

ae on payroll | covered (?) 

euspshetafeteriose eke 16 409 101 
SPclote eratepets os 128 34, 704 25,437 
eae ona staat store 107 16, 567 7,417 
en Nera Se chats 673 280, 041 128, 566 
erotehotere tekst ehe et 1,351 378,940 200,119 
Ssiarsjnistesorevers's 283 45,693 29,400 
neersisienaeste 209 21,524 9,737 
starrer tolereisetets 286 33,433 17,807 
aetetroreteretcretots 366 67,803 28, 861 
SEGEO.C OOO 3,419 879,114 447,445 








()Excludes those in 214 reporting units, with 60,755 employees on payroll, which did not state 


the number of employees covered by plans. 


TABLE 3.—PENSION PLANS BY YEAR PLAN BECAME EFFECTIVE 


(Excluding establishments operated by railway companies) 




















1900 1919 1938 
Industrial Group Foor £ in cc hae eeu Total 

Manulactuning nya sete eet ere 1 23 258 L007 38 1,497 
NUOR EIN eT eats cls strc: Serena he Moore |e 1 GIR eee 62 
MGT ir geteretea spc Seres Peecstechne ak oh Gshaisieies | eye emt ee | eed 25 45 1 71 
Commiu«nication sacra cman en ae eis Sere Cee ee a 8 20 5 40 
INET TORENT as abudandadnoe rene ral baoscsceo c 3 35 160 8 206 
Construct Ons tlc eer tessiere ce cisies Mee ee eee aoe ee 12 89 8 109 
ISGEVA COR eterant, sur saats,afsinicetein rivers ayer avs att | Meee RAI ese 10 42 2 54 
ET CL ORR at et tay seete ces pavee Cain Sea Sie oss hel Se or Oe 42 112 669 31 854 
anean Ge Mreenere rome A <aisvsres ry ceeuetes 2 84 250 270 40 646 

EUMIMaAU Stress... ceemee 3 159 711 2,533 133 3,539 (1) 











(1) Of these, 120 plans are reported by units that have more than one pension plan in operation. 
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The Bureau’s survey does not extend to 
plans administered and financed entirely by 
unions. Such an approach to the problem 
of group pension and welfare plans has 
been traditional with many craft unions, 
mostly affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which for many years 
provided mutual benefit plans of various 
kinds for their members. 

Many pay a death benefit, that is, a lump 
sum for funeral expenses and doctor bills. 
It is rarely sufficient to provide for 
dependents. Some unions pay sick and 
accident benefits, old age pensions and 
unemployment benefits, including the cost 
of travelling in search of work. Such out- 
lays may be paid from the general funds 
of the union and vary with its financial 
condition; in other cases they are paid 
from special funds to which the members 
contribute, and the amount paid varies 
with the length of membership and the 


REPORT OF THE 


contributions. A number of unions have 
insurance departments through which their 
members may obtain life and accident 
insurance.* 

Some benefits are paid from national and 
international headquarters; others are paid 
from the funds of local branches. 

International unions with a total member- 
ship in Canada of about 280,000, provided 
pension or welfare measures of some kind. 
in 1947. Almost $2,500,000 was expended 
in the form of death benefits, while over 
$500,000 went to old age pensions and a 
like amount to sickness and accident 
benefits. 

National unions, representing about 75,000 
workers, paid $70,000 in death benefits, and 
$21,000 in sickness and accident benefits. 





* Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, 1948. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON PRICES 


As a result of its investigation, the Royal Commission on 
Prices concluded that the main factors in the post-war 
price rise were consequences of the war, rising prices 
abroad, heavy export demands, and the investment boom in 
Canada and the United States. 


The Commission ruled out price controls as impractical 
and inadvisable under present peacetime conditions. 


The Royal Commission on Prices, 
appointed in July, 1948, to continue the 
inquiry begun by the Special Prices Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons,! has 
made its report on the causes of the recent 
rise in the cost of living. The three- 
volume report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on April 8. 

The post-war price rise in Canada was 
in the main, it states, “a consequence of 
the war, of rising prices abroad, of large 
export demands financed to some degree by 
the Canadian Government, and of our 
capital boom accompanied as it was by an 
American capital boom.” The report con- 
tinues: “The effect of these all-pervading 
and powerful generating forces was offset 
or held in check to some extent by fiscal 
and monetary measures and by direct con- 
trols. Outside of exceptional cases we did 





1 See Lasour GAZETTE, Aug., 1948, p. 831. 
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not find in the behaviour of particular 
industries, individuals or groups a main 
cause of rising prices.” 

Positive action by the Government to 
attain economic stability, by modifying 
fluctuations in the volume of private busi- 
ness, is advocated. The Government, the 
report says, must be prepared to “apply 
brakes” as well as to “provide stimulus,” 
as conditions require. “A government 
policy aimed at economic stability must be 
flexible, ready to move quickly to counter- 
act either inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies as they arise, or, better still, 
before they arise. We shall continue to be 
affected very largely by events abroad 
which are beyond our control, but there is 
much that can be done by sound fiscal and 
monetary action and in other ways to 
stabilize the level of demand.” 


Price Controls 


On the question of price controls, the 
Commission expressed agreement with the 
decision not to continue and augment the 
wartime controls. “We are satisfied,” it 
says, “that the preservation of 1941 prices 
far into the post-war period under totally 
different domestic and world conditions 
would have been not only impractical, but 
economically highly undesirable, 

“To have reimposed, the ceilings after 
the war would have involved the refixing 
of prices at every step of production and 
distribution at a level so unrelated to the 
realities of the economy that their use in 
the post-war period would have been wholly 
impracticable and undesirable. Moreover, 
in a peace-time economy there could be no 
discrimination in price setting between 
essential goods and luxury goods, or essen- 
tial services and luxury services. Also 
every wage and every salary would have 
te be set and controlled... . 

“In our view,” it concludes, “general price 
control should not be relied upon as an 
important instrument for stabilizing prices 
im peacetime. ... Selective price controls 
may be useful in exceptional cases. Price 
control in any form, however, is no sub- 
stitute for action designed to bring over-all 
demand into line with over-all supply. It 
disguises inflation. It does not remove the 
cause of the trouble 


Prices and Wages 


An examination of the 
between wages and prices led to the con- 
clusion that no simple answer can be given 
to the question: Do rising wages cause 
rising prices or do rising prices cause rising 
wages? They affect each other. “To put 
the matter in its broadest terms, a price 
inflation usually includes a wage inflation.” 

While wages are a cost of production, 
higher or lower wages do not necessarily 
mean higher or lower labour costs per unit 
of output, it is noted. “As one witness 
said,” the report continues, “ ‘It all depends 
upon productivity.’ Furthermore, wages are 
only part of total costs and a varying 
part... . It is our view that in Canada, 
since 1939, other general forces and influ- 
ences, such as fiscal and monetary policies, 
external influences, the development of 
new resources, and technological improve- 
ments, have had an important influence on 
both wage and price movements.” 

Since 1939, consumer prices, as measured 
by the cost-of-livmg index, it is stated, 
“have risen less than the increase in wages. 
That is, real wages have risen substantially 


relationship © 


since before the war, whether viewed as 
hourly wage rates, average weekly earnings 
or total labour income.’ 

In its reference to the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation Act, which provides 
for the imposition of import embargoes to 
conserve exchange, the Commission sees a 
danger of pressure on the government for 
retention of such embargoes beyond the 
period where their continuance can be 
justified for purely foreign exchange reasons. 
“In our view,” it states, “import controls 
should not be used as a protectionist 
device.” 


Restrictive Business Practices 


The Commission found a growing tendency 
toward “monopolistic competition through 
brand names and special advertising, price 
leadership by a few large firms in an 
industry and resale price maintenance 
whereby a manufacturer sets the retail price 
for his product. The experiences and influ- 
ences of the war period,” it says, “have 
created conditions conducive to the spread 
of patterns of behaviour from which active 
price competition is excluded.” One of the 
legacies of wartime conditions mentioned is 
the system of fixed percentage mark-ups. 
“Where a fixed percentage mark-up is used 
by the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer,’ the report says, “an initial cost 
increase at the manufacturing level is 
pyramided through the entire price 
structure.” 

With regard to the policy of resale price 
maintenance, it is recommended that the 
Combines Investigation Commission give 
careful study to this problem “with a view 
to devising measures to deal with it.” 

The Commission, while recognizing the 
dangers and difficulties involved, was 
“Impressed with the importance of publicity 
in influencing business generally through 
exposing the occasional circumstances of 
high pricing, profiteering and _ restrictive 
practices.” 


Consumer Credit 


Inquiry into consumer credit led the 
Commission to “believe that the consumer 
is inadequately informed about effective 
rates of interest by lenders. The consumer 
can be misled by such terms as ‘discount 
rates’ which work out a good deal higher 
than apparent annual rates. We suggest 
that the effective annual rates should be 
stated clearly in loan contracts as well as 





“For further details on the analysis of 
prices and wages the reader is referred to 
Chapter 7, Volume II, of the report. 
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in advertising literature.” In this connec- 
tion the report observes, “the lack of 
adequate and accurate statistics is one of 
the major obstacles to a knowledge of 


consumer credit,” and recommends that 
statistics relative to “this important 
economic indicator” be broadened and 
refined. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


In referring to the cost-of-living index 
and the importance attached to it in wage 
negotiations, the Commission recommended 
that the possibilities of its improvement be 
explored by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. “There appears to be need,” it 
says, “for the development of a continuing 
program of sample surveys such as are now 
carried out at infrequent intervals. Thus 
when the articles in the base budget change 
in importance, or if new articles should be 
included, adjustments can be made to 
present a more accurate index number. 
Further, some system for the measurement 
of the changes in owner-occupied shelter 
should be established, as the present system 
of reckoning shelter costs gives an in- 
adequate picture of the true costs. We 
are of the opinion that the Bureau should 
give consideration to including the cost of 
children’s clothing in compiling the clothing 
group index in the cost-of-living index.” 

In this connection, however, the Commis- 
sion felt that “exaggerated importance” 
seemed to be attached to every change in 
the cost-of-living index. “Even assuming 
a continuing high level of income and 
employment and a _ reasonable balance 
between total demand and total supply, the 
general level of prices will move up and 
down to some extent,’ the report says. 
“At the present time, for example, a decline 
in consumers’ prices would, we think, be a 
healthy development. It would not neces- 
sarily mean that the country was going 
into a slump. Similarly, a further rise in 
the cost-of-living index would not necessarily 
mean that a new phase of the inflationary 
spiral was under way.” 


Recommendations 


In the field of statistics, emphasis is given 
to the recommendation of the Special 
Committee on Prices, that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publish periodically an 
analysis of the way in which the consumer’s 
dollar is divided among the various price 
elements of basic commodities. The Com- 
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mission was also of the opinion that a 
statistical study of productivity should be 
made available as soon as possible. 

A further recommendation is that “more 
adequate collection and publication of 
current information on the amount of 
corporate profits, possibly on a quarterly 
basis, might be undertaken by the appro- 
priate government agency.” 

Other recommendations contained in the 
report include:— 

1. Revision of the Dominion Companies 
Act to bring about more uniform reporting, 
and to have financial statements show more 
detail on inventories, reserves and profits; 
and that the co-operation of the provincial 
governments be obtained to develop 
uniform financial reporting under the 
Companies Act. 


2. Presentation of the public accounts in 
such a way that the effect of government 
transactions is clear “not only to the 
specialist, but to the man on the street.” 

3. An improved grading system for beef 
cattle, similar to that presently in use for 
hogs. 

4. A uniform system of grading for 
lumber, especially in the more commonly 
used types and dimensions. 


The Commission, which was under the 
chairmanship of Professor C. A. Curtis, of 
the Department of Economics, Queen’s 
University, held 77 public hearings and 
examined 179 witnesses, drawn from trades 
and industries located in all of the prov- 
inces. In addition, twelve national organ- 
izations, covering wide fields of social and 
economic activity, were invited to submit 
briefs. In the Commission’s industry in- 
vestigations and those of the Special House 
of Commons Committee, ten essential 
commodities were studied—bread, butter, 
fruits and vegetables, meats, primary tex- 
tiles, fertilizers, hides and leather, shoes, 
secondary textiles, and lumber. 

The findings of the Commission are 
contained in a three-volume report. Volume 
II presents an analysis of the economic 
factors underlying the general price rise. 
Volume III contains detailed studies of the 
ten industries or commodities investigated 
and the survey made of consumer credit, 
and a statistical supplement. <A_ brief 
summary of both volumes, together with 
some general observations and suggestions, 
appears in Volume I. 


CAUSES OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The first five in a series of studies of plants in which labour- 
management relations are known to be good, have been 


usued by the U.S. National Planning Association. 


The 


whole series will constitute an inquiry into the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining. 


“Every seven or eight years since 1876, 
the Government of the United States, 
through congressional committees or through 
presidentially appointed commissions, has 
been making inquiries into the causes of 
industrial conflict and strife. In my opinion, 
the time has come when, instead of looking 
into the causes of conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to 
discover how much peace there is-and what 
makes peace,” Mr. Clinton S. Golden, of 
the National Planning Association, declared. 

Followimg up this idea, the National 
Planning Association—an independent, non- 
political, non-profit organization, in the 
spring of 1947, set up a committee composed 
of labour and business leaders and profes- 
sional consultants, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Golden, to inquire into the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining. 
The study will include a survey of 12 to 15 
companies whose labour-management rela- 
tions are known to have been good. 
Reports on the case studies will be pub- 
lished as completed, together with a final 
summary. They will attempt to answer the 
question, “What Makes Peace?” The first 
report of the series was published in 
September, 1948, and up to May, 1949, five 
case studies had been issued.* 

A summary of the first case study is given 
below. Subsequent studies will not be 
dealt with at length, but when the final 
report has been issued a detailed summary 





of it will be published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
*Case Study 1: Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry/In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers-International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers; Case Study 2: The Libby- 


Owens-Ford Glass Company/ Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America; 
Case Study 3: The Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany/The International Chemical Workers Union; 
Case Study 4: Hickey-Freeman Company/Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America; Case Study 
5: Sharon Steel Corporation/United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO); National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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It is an often forgotten fact, the report 
states, that an overwhelming majority of 
contracts between employers and unions are 
negotiated peacefully each year, without 
work stoppages. “Strikes make better 
newspaper copy and livelier congressional 
hearings than peaceful settlements.” In 
1947, it is estimated, 24 out of every 25 
of the 100,000 contracts between employers 
and unions were negotiated peacefully. 

The National Planning Association 
believes, however, that a healthy labour- 
management relationship involves far more 
than the absence of conflict; that, in fact, 
a reasonable amount of healthy conflict is 
often consistent with a constructively 
peaceful relationship. In its several studies, 
the question, How many strikes?, was as 
a rule less crucial than such questions as. 
How much and what kind of freedom does 
the employer enjoy in his relationship with 
the union? How much mutual confidence 
have both parties in each other? Have the 
company, the union, the public gained or 
lost from the collective bargaining relation- 
ship? Only when satisfactory answers were 
found to such questions was the Associa- 
tion able to say that a “constructive peace” 
had been achieved. 


Case Study 1 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation and the 
Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry— 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (AFL). 


The first case study is concerned specifi- 
cally with the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, the largest company in the West 
Coast pulp and paper industry, and gener- 
ally with the entire industry in that area. 
Not only does this company meet the 
various criteria laid down for the selection 
of the companies and unions to be studied, 
but “the peace in this West Coast industry 
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has been remarkable.” During the past 14 
years, not a single day’s interruption of 
work has been experienced by any paper 
mill on the Pacific Coast because of a 
dispute between a mill and its employees. 
The only strike at all, and that confined 
to a single plant, was over a dispute 
between the established unions and a rival 
organization. 

Industry-wide bargaining has been an 
instrument of industrial peace, the report 
states, and summarizes the conditions which 
were found to exist in the Corporation and 
the industry as follows:— 


1. No authorized 
place, 

2. The parties have largely relied upon 
themselves to settle controversies with- 
out resort to third parties. 

3. The workers have benefited from rela- 
tively good wages and security. 'Turn- 
over and absenteeism have been low. 

4. The unions have felt institutionally 
secure from management attacks. 

5. Profits have been good and produc- 
tivity high. 

6. Negotiations have been conducted with- 
out undue delay. 

7. The parties have shown a disposition 
for mutual discussion of a wide range 
of subjects. 

8. Contracts have been strictly observed 
by both parties. 

9. The representatives of both sides have 
shown a high degree of respect for each 
other. 

10. Joint collusive actions against com- 
petitors or purchasers have not 
occurred, 


strikes have taken 


The Parties and 
Their Environment 


The achievement of industrial peace can- 
not be studied by viewing Crown Zellerbach 
alone, it is stated. “While it is the leading 
company in the West Coast industry, indus- 
trial relations policies have been determined 
and applied by the industry.” Collective 
bargaining, from the time it was first under- 
taken in 1934, has been region-wide. The 
basic contract has covered the industry. 
Beyond that, contract administration, such 
as job rates, grievances, safety rules, has 
been on a region-wide basis. Eighteen 
individual companies make up the bargain- 
ing group, and 32 primary pulp and paper 
converting mills in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California are included 
in the bargaining system. Only three firms 
of any size, with one plant each, do not 
belong. The managements of the mills, 
operating through the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, have 
dealt collectively with all production and 
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maintenance employees since 1934, under a 
series of uniform labour agreements with 
two AFL unions. 


Approximately 15,000 production and 
maintenance workers are employed in the 
32 mills, ranging from plants with less than 
200 to around 2,000. The most recent count 
showed that over 98 per cent of the eligible 
workers belonged to the two AFL unions, 
which jointly possess the exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining rights. The International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, which is the 
smaller of the two, has exercised jurisdiction 
principally over the paper machine oper- 
ators—the highly skilled craftsmen of the 
industry. The industrial-type International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers has had jurisdiction over all 
other production and maintenance workers. 

By virtue of a history and tradition of 
joint relations with employers in the United 
States and Canada, the two unions have 
constituted practically a single industrial 
union for purposes of collective bargaining, 
although the autonomy of each has been 
carefully preserved. They have bargained 
jointly but have had their own separate 
officers and internal life. Both unions are 
long etsablished and relatively conservative, 
with half a century of experience in dealing 
with employers under various economic 
circumstances. 

The factors conditioning the environment 
within which the parties have conducted 
their relationships are summarized as 
follows:— 


1. Geographically and industrially, a large 
part of the industry has been located 
in an area characterized by industrial 
strife. 

. The work force has been homogeneous; 
and composed of relatively stable 
workers. 

3. On the whole the jobs have been rela- 
tively interesting and have called for 
an individual sense of responsibility. 

. Employment has been regular. 


5. The industry has been expanding, thus 
creating opportunities for advancement 
and forestalling worker attitudes based 
on fear of job scarcity. 


6. The plants and the towns have been 
relatively small, permitting closer per- 
sonal relationships and a high degree 
of mutual interest among managers and 
employees. 

7. The mills are not mobile; investment 
per worker has been high; manage- 
ment has had a real interest in the 
attitude of the worker toward his job 
and his employer, and has been encour- 
aged to act responsibly toward him. 

8. Negotiations have not been marred by 
a crisis psychology; and the market has. 
been “neutral”, leaving the parties to 
their own devices. 
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While none of these factors assured peace, 
most of them have facilitated its achieve- 
ment, it is stated. 


Management’s Approach 
to Employee Relations 


The specal importance which the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation has attached to 
effective personnel administration is indi- 
cated by its vice-president in charge of 
industrial and public relations: “A bad 
program of personnel administration will 
make collective bargaining difficult. The 
best collective bargaining in the world, the 
best. union contract ever written, is no 
substitute for a sound and intelligent 
program of personnel administration. The 
time has come when we should direct our 
major attention to the personnel adminis- 
tration program, and free ourselves from 
the exaggerated concern we have been 
giving to the single phase of employee 
relations called collective bargaining.” Good 
personnel policies have been a contributing 
factor to peaceful collective bargaining in 
this industry, the report states, “unlike 
personnel programs in some others which, 
rather than setting the stage for collective 
bargaining, have been developed to discour- 
age union membership.” 

The company has paid special attention 
to the selection of employees. It has 
tested the physical and mental capacity of 
applicants. It has also been concerned with 
the ability of the individual to enter co- 
operatively into the group life of the plant. 
In general, when an employee is hired he 
goes in aS common labour. This has made 
the selection process more difficult, it is 
stated, because work histories disclose rela- 
tively little about common labour. Further, 
the individual, under a system which has 
relied predominantly on seniority as the 
basis for promotion, must be visualized as 
he will progress through the job structure 
of the mill. This has required looking a 
long way ahead. At the other end of the 
process, the division manager has held “exit 
interviews” with every employee with over 
five years of seniority, to determine the 
reasons for his leaving. 

Constant consultation has been an essen- 
tial aspect of the company’s personnel 
policy. Foremen in each mill have been 
brought into formal meetings at least once 
a week to help solve problems, such as 
those relating to quantity and quality of 
output. In addition, they have been called 
upon frequently in an informal way. 
Recently, the foremen in the several mills 
have been trying to devise a workable merit 
rating plan. 
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The employees also have been consulted 
through their union representatives on a wide 
range of problems. Periodic joint meetings 
are scheduled between shop stewards and 
foremen to discuss problems of mutual 
interest, such as safety problems, seniority 
status of returning veterans, first-aid classes, 
and open-house programs. 

Reliance has been placed on a more free 
exchange of knowledge between manage- 
ment and men. The worker has been given 
the opportunity to ask questions and discuss 
situations, as well as receive facts. Channels 
of communication, upward and downward, 
are the foremen and shop stewards. Through 
these channels, incentives other than 
financial have been brought into play: 
interest has been aroused in the product 
and its uses, in the attainment of produc- 
tion records, in the success of safety efforts; 
and by emphasizing the importance of the 
individual job. 

The ratio of foremen to workers has been 
high, permitting constant personal contact 
between workers and the “first layer’ of 
management. The foremen are given 
considerable responsibility. While appli- 
cants are pre-tested and screened by others, 
the ultimate decision to hire is made by the 
foreman of a work group. He also has the 
power to settle grievances, except where a 
matter of policy is involved. Responsi- 
bility is delegated as completely as possible 
to the local plant manager, from there to 
the individual foreman, and ultimately to 
the worker. 

Personnel and industrial problems have 
been handled solely by the line organiza-" 
tion, with staff specialists on personnel and 
industrial relations serving in an advisory 
capacity only. Foremen and other line 
supervisors have been trained to understand 
some of the more technical subjects, such 
as job evaluation and time and methods 
study, so that they may work more closely 
and co-operatively with industrial engineers 
and other experts. 

Every effort is made to ensure steady 
employment. The sense of security of the 
individual workers is further strengthened 
by a promotional system based largely on 
seniority, a liberal retirement plan, and 
advance preparation for changes. 

Paternalistic practices have been carefully 
avoided. The company has never used 
personnel counsellors. It has, however, 
assisted the employees in developing their 
Own programs such as group life, hospital 
and medical plans, credit unions in the mills, 
and athletic, though not “company”, teams. 
Mill managers have been selected for their 
ability to get along with the men under 
them. Rigid rules have been avoided. 
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Political Compatibility 
of the Parties 


“One prerequisite for industrial peace is 
the political compatibility of industry and 
labour,” the report states. “The private 
enterprise and the trade union alike are 
institutions that desire to survive and to 
grow. If either party concludes that the 
opposite party seeks its extinction, the basis 
for co-operative relations does not exist. If 
each party concludes that the other will 
permit it to exist and perhaps even help 
it to succeed, the prospects for peace are 
favourable.” 

From the beginning, management in the 
West Coast pulp and paper industry has 
wholeheartedly accepted the principle of 
unionization of its employees. The unions 
have accepted and fully supported private 
ownership and operation of industry. 

The international unions have retained 
some control since the start of organization. 
No agreement can be signed which they do 
not approve. They have had a policy of 
contract observance. The internationals 
have also retained the authority to suspend, 
expel or administer the individual locals, 
and to pass on the validity of strikes before 
they are called, and may expel individual 
members for “subversive activities”. 

Both unions have been highly democratic, 
although centralizing bargaining powers 
at the regional instead of local level. 
Authority has been retained to an unusual 
degree by the membership. A _ particular 
point has been made of not building up a 
“bureaucracy” of paid officials. 

Decision-making is shared by manage- 
ment and union on such problems as 
wage determination, discharges, promotions, 
safety, and vacation and other benefits. In 
addition, management representatives con- 
sult constantly with local leaders on a wide 
variety of operating problems. Foremen do 
not belong to the union. No strikes are 
permitted during the life of the contract. A 
mutually acceptable sharing of power and 
rights has been worked out by the parties. 


The “political” situation is summarized as 
follows :— 


1. The parties were no basic threat to 
each other. There was no real fear of 
insecurity and thus no undue concen- 
tration on the means for assuring 
security. Without this mutual accept- 
ance, a more intense need for defining 
“rights” and “prerogatives” would have 
existed. 

2. The parties got off to a good start. 
Experienced men guided the negotia- 
tions on both sides and avoided mistakes 
commonly made by novices. No grudges 
were harboured because of an initial 
bitter quarrel. 
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3. Without being unduly solicitous about 
the preservation of its rights, manage- 
ment has retained those rights which 
are essential to the efficient operation of 
the enterprise and to its survival and 
expansion—basic control over hiring, 
firing, promoting, directing the labour 
force, supervising and making improve- 
ments. 

4. The unions, at the same time, have 
obtained basic institutional protection 
through the check-off, the maintenance- 
of-membership clause, management 
encouragement of union membership, 
and region-wide bargaining which has 
discouraged rival unions; and, beginning 
in June, 1948, the union shop. 

5. Thus the efficient operation of the 
enterprise has been permitted and the 
security of the unions achieved. The 
line of demarcation between what 
belonged to management and what 
belonged to the unions could be drawn 
and was drawn without undue offense 
to either party. 

6. This state of affairs was not auto- 
matically guaranteed. It could have 
been destroyed by at least several 
eventualities: If the craft unions had 
asserted effective jurisdiction; if region- 
wide bargaining had failed to keep out 
rival unionism; if management had 
changed its attitude toward union 
acceptance; or if the unions had 
rejected management’s right to manage. 


Economic Compatibility 
of the Parties 


“The parties to a collective bargaining 
process are economically compatible,” the 
report states, “when the minimum needs 
of the union for wages and ‘fringe’ benefits 
can be satisfied by the employer without 
undermining the economic position of the 
enterprise or unduly retarding its growth. 
When such compatibility does not exist, the 
parties may be condemned to intermittent 
or constant warfare.” 


The matching of the union’s requirements 
with the industry’s abilities has been 
achieved at all times, although the margin 
on occasion has been very narrow. 


Conditions are summarized as follows:— 


1. The unions have been under a compul- 
sion to match wage levels in lumbering, 
specifically, and in the skilled crafts, 
generally, in order to retain members, 
preserve themselves against rival unions, 
and permit stability of leadership. This 
has required wage rates about 30 per 
cent above the rest of the industry in 
the United States. 


2. The firms have needed to be profitable. 


38. These two requirements have been 
compatible because of low pulpwood 
costs, the high value productivity of 
the labour in the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the relatively small percentage of 
labour costs to total costs, a degree of 
price stabilization in the industry, and 
the increasing demand for the products, 
among other factors. 


4. While the average capacity and willing- 
ness to pay of the industry has been 
equal to or above the average needs of 
the unions, individual mills have not 
always wished to yield as much as indi- 
vidual locals wished to obtain. Break- 
downs of the negotiating organizations 
on one side or the other, or of the 
negotiations, have been threatened, 
particularly in 1937, 1940 and 1943. The 


accomplishment of acceptable settle- 
ments has, however, always been 
achieved. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, the report states:— 


The favourable complex of environmental 
conditions permitted industrial peace in the 
pulp and paper industry, but it did not 
assure it. The possession and exercise of a 
high degree of social skill by the leaders 
on both sides of the relationship were 
essential to the development of the struc- 
ture of peace. The margin between peace 
and war even then has been a narrow one 
at several junctures; nor is its existence 
fully assured for the future... . 

The joint acceptance of region-wide 
bargaining laid the framework for co- 
operative dealings. It served as a barrier 
to rival unionism; it standardized condi- 
tions among the mills and among the men; 
it gave rise to a greater sense of security 
for the industry and a greater feeling of 
equitable treatment by the men; and it 
raised the costs of industrial warfare. 
Both sides have exercised patience and 
tolerance throughout. The parties have 
evolved a division of power and rights, and 
of income which has met each of their 
needs. The sovereignty and economic 
requirements of the industry and of the 
unions have alike been satisfied. They have 
been able to co-exist in harmony, politically 
and economically. 


Case Study 2 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
—Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America (CIO). 


Unlike the case of Crown Zellerbach and 
the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford situation has not 
been free from industrial conflict. Because 
the National Planning Association regarded 
it as a significant example of progress 
toward industrial peace in a basic mass- 
production industry, this company was 
selected for the second case-study. “We 
found at Libbey-Owens-Ford,” the report 
states, “a management and a union which 
appear to be moving toward a stable and 
constructive collective bargaining relation- 
ship. This relation represents progress 
rather than perfection. The case... 1s 
typical of a small but growing number 
of collective bargaining relationships in 
medium-sized plants, and it indicates a 


trend which has recently become quite 
pronounced in some segments of the basic 
mass-production industries.” 


Case Study 3 


The Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company—The International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL). 


“This case study,” the report states, 
“shows that the building of a good co- 
operative working organization is unlikely 
through paternalism but possible through 
collective bargaining.” 

A healthy union-management relationship 
exists today at Dewey and Almy, it is 
reported, but while there has been neither 
acute strife nor work stoppages, there was 
a period during which the relationship was 
strained. During the first few years it was 
characterized by a “well-meaning” pater- 
nalism on the part of top management. 
The relationship, however, gradually moved 
out of this paternalistic stage, and the nine- 
year record of collective bargaining at 
Dewey and Almy has been peaceful. 


Case Study 4 


Company—Amalga- 
of America 


Hickey - Freeman 
mated Clothing Workers 
(CIO). 


The men’s clothing industry, this report 
states, has enjoyed unusually peaceful 
relations during its long history of collective 
bargaining with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. “The relationships 
that have grown up between this one large 
union and many small and highly competi- 
tive employers have established one of the 
best examples of industry-wide bargaining 
in the United States.” 

The Hickey-Freeman Company has 
enjoyed an unusually good labour-manage- 
ment atmosphere. Since its recognition of 
the union 29 years ago, there has been no 
strike of any kind at the factory. No 
grievance has gone all the way to arbitra- 
tion for 18 years. When the future of the 
closed shop relationship appeared threat- 
ened by the Taft-Hartley Act, the company, 
along with most of the other men’s clothing 
manufacturers of the country, extended the 
contract to 1952. 


Case Study 5 
Sharon Steel Corporation—United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO). 


Because of its record of twelve years of 
peaceful Jabour-management relations this 
Corporation was selected as the fifth case 
study. 
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The report attributes this high record to 
twelve causes. Management and labour are 
jointly credited with two. These are: 
“(1) The fact that the relationship was 
established, and the original agreement 
signed, without bitterness and _ strife; 
(2) Effective communications and consul- 
tation between the parties.” 

Six are credited to management: “(1) 
Management’s flexibility—its willingness to 
experiment to adjust and even to improvise ; 
(2) Management’s firmness—it doesn’t give 
anything to the union merely for the sake 
of avoiding a scrap; (3) Management’s 
sustained effort to encourage a strong and 
responsible union; (4) Management’s dis- 


semination of its policies and practices to 
lower levels; (5) Co-operation between line 
and staff personnel; (6) Management’s prior 
consultation with union representatives 
regarding changes in policies and 
procedures.” 

To the union are credited four factors: 
“(1) The high calibre of union leadership; 
(2) The responsible character of the union 
—its respect for its commitments and legiti- 
mate obligations; (3) The union’s efforts to 
avoid factionalism within or between the 
locals; (4) Union’s efforts to increase the 
responsibility and authority of local union 
officials.” 





EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WAGE-EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


IN MANUFACTURING, 1947 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners in manu- 
facturing were $41.35 in the last week of November, 1947, 


compared with $23.11 for female wage-earners. 


Among 


the factors causing this difference were the larger number 
of male workers in the more highly-skilled occupations and 
highly-paid industries, and the shorter average hours 


worked by women. 


Average weekly salaries in manufac- 


turing were $60.21 for men and $28.68 for women. 


A preliminary report on the second annual 
survey of hours of work and earnings of 
male and female salaried employees and 
wage-earners in manufacturing has been 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The survey pertains to the last week in 
November, 1947, and includes all employees 
of manufacturing establishments usually 
employing 15 or more persons, with the 
exception of travelling salesmen, home- 
workers, charwomen, and workers engaged 
on new construction.t 


Wage Earners 


An analysis of the data reported for 
wage-earners shows that in manufacturing 
as a whole, women comprised 22-7 per cent 
of the total; in the durable and non- 
durable manufactured goods divisions, they 
made up 8:8 per cent and 35:1 per cent 
respectively. A year earlier, the propor- 
tions of women were slightly higher, at 
23-7 per cent in manufacturing as a whole, 
9-5 per cent in the heavy industries, and 
35°9 per cent in the light manufacturing 
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industries. As in the preceding year, in 
manufacturing as a whole, the lowest 
proportion of female wage-earners, 11-2 per 
cent, was reported in British Columbia, and 
the highest, 27-7 per cent, in Quebec. In 
each province, the proportion of women 
was almost one per cent lower than in 
November, 1946. 


Earnings?.—Average hourly earnings rose 
during the year in all parts of Canada and 
in all industrial divisions. At the end of 
November, 1947, the average hourly rate 
for Canada as a whole was 85-1 cents for 
both sexes, 92-1 cents for men, and 58-2 
cents for women, as compared with 74-1, 
80-7 and 50-2 cents respectively in 1946. 
While the advance in the earnings of men 
in the year was 3-4 cents an hour greater 
than the advance in the earnings of women, 





1A much more detailed report has also 
been issued, covering the last week in 
November, 1946. 


2 Since November, 1947, there have been 
considerable and very general increases in 
salaries and wages paid in industry. 


the increase in women’s earnings in 1947 
amounted to 15:9 per cent as compared 
with 14-1 per cent in men’s earnings. The 
proportion of women’s average hourly earn- 
ings to men’s rose by one per cent in the 
year to 63-2 per cent. 

Hourly earnings were highest in British 
Columbia, where the general increase of 
14-2 cents over the year was also greater 
than in any other province. The percentage 
increase in Ontario, however, was higher 
for wage-earners of both sexes. Among 
men, the largest advances were in Ontario 
and British Columbia, while the hourly 
earnings of women showed an _ above- 
average percentage gain in New Brunswick. 
In Nova Scotia, the increase in women’s 
hourly earnings in the year was small, a 
fact which to some extent is explained by 
variations in level of activity existing in the 
last week in November in 1946 and in 1947 
in the seasonal food-processing industries, 
and partly by a decrease in the number of 
women employed in the comparatively 
highly-paid iron and steel industries in 1947. 


In a comparison of average earnings, it 
must be borne in mind that various factors 
influence the levels of pay, such as varia- 
tions in industrial activity, and the varying 
proportions of men and women workers and 
of highly skilled and relatively unskilled 
labour. 

Average weekly wages increased in all 
areas in the twelve-month period. The 
higher earnings resulted largely from wage 
increases, or in some instances from the 
payment of larger cost-of-living bonuses. 
Table A gives the provincial figures for 
1947 and 1946, and shows the percentage 
increase. The general levels of earnings in 
the provinces reflect the industrial distribu- 
tions of their working forces, as well as sex 
and occupational differences. 

In terms of money, men’s earnings showed 
larger gains than women’s, but in most 
cases, the percentages of increase in the 
earnings of women were higher. The 
proportion of women’s average wages to 
those of men was slightly lower, on the 
average, in 1947, falling from the 1946 
figure of 55-9 per cent to 55-4 per cent. 
Although the highest weekly wages were 
reported in British Columbia, there were 
proportionally larger increases in the year 
in the weekly wages. 


Hours of Work—The working time 
reported by leading manufacturers in 
Canada in the last week in November, 
1947, averaged 43-7 hours for wage-earners 
of both sexes, 44:9 hours for men and 
39-7 hours for women. These figures were 
very close to those recorded a year earlier, 





the only difference being a decrease of 
three-tenths of an hour in the time worked 
by female wage-earners in November, 1947. 

The distribution of wage-earners in 
accordance with their working time varied 
only slightly from the pattern of the 
previous year. 

Averages are based on short-time, full- 
time and overtime hours actually worked, 
plus any hours of paid absence. Important 
causes of differences in working time in- 
clude the employment of part-time and 
casual workers, short-time or overtime 
work due to seasonal and other circum- 
stances, variations in working time on 
different jobs, absenteeism and labour turn- 
over during the week under review, as well 
as variations in the standard number of 
hours in the working week. 


Salaried Employees 


Salaried employees, such as executive, 
managerial, office and factory clerical staffs, 
made up 16-1 per cent of all employees 
of both sexes included in the 1947 survey. 
Women comprised 33-1 per cent of the 
indicated salaried personnel—one per cent 
less than in November, 1946. Office 
workers made up 21-8 per cent of the 
total number of women reported in manu- 
facturing in November, 1947, the propor- 
tion being approximately the same as in 
1946. An examination of the provincial 
figures shows that in British Columbia, 27-8 
per cent of the salaried workers were 
women. This was the lowest ratio recorded, 
while that of 37 per cent in Ontario was 
the highest. In both provinces, the propor- 
tions of women were lower than in 
November, 1946. 

The proportions of salaried persons to the 
total staff varied considerably in different 
industries. The variations result for the 
most part from differences in the size and 
type of the industrial unit, their varying 
proportions of professional personnel, and 
the organization of their distributive 
operations.8 


Weekly Salaries—Salary increases were 
general throughout Canada during the 
period under review. On the average, the 
advances were greater in amount than those 
recorded for wage-earners, although the 
percentage gains were smaller. A com- 
parison of the figures is given in Table B. 

The general average of salaries and the 
average of salaries paid to women were 
highest in British Columbia; the average 





3 Where separate sales offices are_main- 
tained, they are classified in the distribution 
industry and are excluded from this report. 
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paid to men was highest in Ontario. In 
all areas, the increases in the salaries paid 
women, in money and percentages, were 
much smaller than those reported for male 
salaried personnel. In November, 1946, the 
average salary paid women was 48-7 per 
cent of the average paid men; in 1947, the 
proportion was 47:6 per cent. 


Hours of Work—The average hours of 
the salaried personnel were somewhat lower 
than in November, 1946, and also below 
those worked by wage-earners, as shown in 
Table C. 





As in the earlier period, there was a 
greater difference in working time of the 
men employed as salaried staff and wage- 
earners in November, 1947, than of the 
women. The standard week of office 
workers tends to be shorter, but higher 
proportions of wage-earners are reported 
as casual workers or as working short time. 
It must also be remembered that the time 
of salaried personnel is generally less care- 
fully recorded than that of wage-earners, 
whose earnings are usually closely related 


to the hours worked. 


TABLE A.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE LAST WEEK 
IN NOVEMBER, 1947, WITH INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1946 























Both Sexes Men Women 
Tiveies Average e Average 4 7 
Area or Group Weekly) | TOO? lc Wookely | STR) Wookly || morose 
Ties r : 
Wages November Wages November]_ Wages November 
1947 ; 1946 | 1946 || to47 | 1046 | 1946 | 3047 | 1946 | 1946 
$ $ p.c. $ $) p.c. p.c. $ $ p.c. 
Canada ee Seat ease 37-19 | 32-38 14-9 | 41-35 | 36-23 14-1 |} 23-11 | 20-08 15-1 
Durable Goods......1.......... 40-93 | 35-82 14-3] 42-19 | 37-17 13-5 || 27-76 | 22-76 22-0 
Non-Durable Goods............ 33-90 | 29-36 15-5 | 40-32 | 35-05 15-0 | 22-16 | 19-46 13-9 
Nova Scotia.....0c..:22c0008-> 34-58 | 31-44 10-0 || 37-47 | 33-90 10-5 | 17-62 | 17-18 2-6 
New Brunswick.. 33-55 | 30-54 9-9 | 37-05 | 33-55 10-3] 19-22 | 17-16 12-0 
Quebec.........0. 34-82 | 30-51 14-1} 39-66 | 34-95 13-5 | 22-02 | 19-49 13-0 
Onision een mete etc 38-57 | 33-26 16-0] 42-70 | 37-09 15-1 || 24-13 | 20-53 17-5 
NEA Estos Samo hrs SNe 35-59 | 31-16 14-2} 39.20 | 34-51 13-6 | 22-63 | 19-72 14-8 
Saskatchewan... 36-63 | 32-78 11-7 |} 39-16 | 34-11 14-8] 25-10 |. 22-45 11-8 
Alberta .......+ Catia ac 36-81 | 32-40 13-6 || 39-07 | 34-50 13-2 || 25-25 | 21.38 18-1 
British Columbia....1.10). 12.1) 41-85 | 36-83 13-6 || 43-55 | 39-01 11-6 | 26-19 |' 23-05 13-6 























TABLE B.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE LAST WEEK 
IN NOVEMBER, 1947, WITH INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1946 
































Both Sexes Men Women 
Average : Average Average 
Area or Group Weekly Tnerease Weekly pasate Weekly Tie 
ered Salaries November Salaries November Salaries November 
1947 }.1946 | 1946 | yoa7 | 1946 | 1946 1947 | 1946 aes 
$ $ p.c. $ $| p.c p.c. $ $ p.c. 
Canada conercrer ne ose aoe 49-78 43-85 13-5 60-21 53-21 13-2 28-68 25-91 10-7 
51-73 45-91 12-7 61-20 54-46 12-4 29-01 26-59 9-1 
48-21 42-29 14-0 59-33 52:07 13-9 28-47 25-50 11-6 
45-34 39-89 13-7 53-44 46-86 14-0 25-67 23-65 9-0 
44-59 40-33 10°6 53-56 48-25 11-0 24-78 22-68 9-3 
49-45 44-57 10-9 59-09 53-30 10-9 28-95 26-63 9-1 
50-46 43-82 15-2 62-01 54-19 14-4 28-84 25-87 11-5 
46-07 41-46 11-1 54-62 48-93 11-6 26:07 23°76 9-7 
41-95 38-78 8-2 50:47 46-10 9-5 25-90 24-20 7-0 
44.32 39-34 12-7 51:68 46-30 11-6 26-62 23-66 12-5 
52-89 46-59 13-5 61-70 54-10 14-0 30-07 27-36 9-9 














TABLE C—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED IN LEADING MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, BY SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND WAGE-EARNERS. 


Salaried Employees 


Male 


Wage-Harners 


1947 1946 1947 1946 
40.4 41.1 43.7 43.7 
41.2 2.0 44.9 44.9 
38.9 39.5 Soe 40.9 
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NATIONAL INCOME 
IN CANADA, 1948 


Preliminary estimates for 


1948 show increases over 1947 in 


production, personal income, investment, and foreign trade. The 
most striking gain is in income from farm production. 


While consumer expenditure rose, the increase was not as great 
as that in the cost of living, and a decline in real consumption is 


indicated. 


Preliminary estimates compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that 
Canada’s gross national product and 
expenditure amounted to approximately 
$15-4 billion in 1948, an increase of nearly 
15 per cent over 1947. Most of this 
increase was the result of rising prices, as 
indicated by the rise of about 14 per cent 
in the cost-of-living index during 1948. 

National income increased from $11-0 
billion in 1947 to $12-8 billion in 1948, 
a gain of more than 16 per cent. 
Civilian and military labour income, which 
accounted for 56 per cent of national 


TABLE 1.—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR 
MARKET PRI 


income in 1948 compared with 57 per cent 
in 1947, rose by 14 per cent. Investment 
income increased by 12 per cent from $2-3 
billion in 1947 to $2-6 billion in 1948. 

The most striking gain occurred in the 
agricultural component of national income. 
A combination of higher prices, increased 
marketings and exceptional wheat adjust- 
ment payments boosted the net income of 
farm operators from farm production by 
41 per cent, from $1-2 billion in 1947 to 
$1-7 billion in 1948. Net income of other 
unincorporated business rose by 12 per cent 
between 1947 and 1948. 


COST AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT 
CES, 1946-48 


(Millions of Dollars) 
























































It Revised) Prclin 
em aoe A , 
No. 1946 a ade 
i Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income...............-..0+- 5,322 6,235 7,134 
2. Militarymayian dallowances.ssc ccs vase snlsot. Aeltebgeian cea sans 340 83 81 
Be investment aneomern,.c.saee sere macs WAnsenonkiets Senor eros 1,949 2,309 2,592 
4. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business........... 
(a) Farm operators from farm production..............0.0.0.0e0e0: 1,130 1, 235 1,743 
(b)) Other unincorporated business... 2. :.<cis.s0000cie ce secen acess 1,024 1,119 1,252 
5. Net National Income at Factor Cost (1) (2) (3) (4)........0..0.0005. 9,765 10,981 12,802 
6. Hndinect taxes Ness SUDSIGIESS . oje1ccjotec. cveiesievevsiessielois «ais oe tse ecaate nin ale 1,261 1,572 1,696 
he Depreciation allowances and similar business costs. 846 928 993 
8. Resid taltenroxromesbina vert radncso lcerm tie ie occ. ce nits tassbaantichee —9 —106 —141 
9. Gross National Product at Market Prices (5) (6) (7) (8)...........-. 11,863 13,375 15,350 
TABLE 2.-GEOSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES, 1946-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
pevieed Prelim 
Item —— 1946 Prelim. ae 
No. 1947 1948 
13 Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services.............-+05+ ts 913 8, 888 10,000 
2. KF Oy SLOIMeNE SUPOOUNUUEO: «caw acinescinlesis thaw nese en Hebd cuvie daaxadlelas 1,828 1,481 1,683 
3. Gross Home Investment— 
(a) Plantiequipment and! Housing .......0.3 ovis. o.c-0.60:visloisleia av sys elereiele eas 1,321 2,042 200 
(bya emtonast wires ccisaceisee sie sista eters ta iam nine aivia ale gitrobieregte 467 a ‘ Bon 
4, HU XPOLES. OL. 2 OOS SOLVICES: cis 0 cjesie)eraves olales od aitiait-o te v/elsiew ste ete err eel 3, 197 3,6 6 Sn 
5. Deduct imports of goods and services................. —2,871 —3,599 - ve 
6. EOSTA Ma STON OL ES TNA LO iaretcte x ceriecctecereiororee eit 2s eas orale leleyors role ere srsjate +8 +105 + 
as Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6). 11,863 13,375 15,350 





Item 2 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, ete. of $97 million in 1946; $38 million in 1947; $19 million in 1948. 
Item 4 Excludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, ete. which are included under Government expenditure, item 2 above. 


i j g r i g lished by the 
Items 4 and 5 Minor adjustments have been made to the figures of current receipts and payments pub ] 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments” to achieve consistency with the 


other component series. 
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Indirect taxes less subsidies increased by 
$0-1 billion. This was due to the drop in 
federal subsidy payments rather than to 
any general increase in indirect taxation. 
The significant decline in federal customs 
revenues due to import restrictions was 
roughly balanced by increased yields from 
other forms of indirect taxation at federal, 
provincial and municipal levels. 

Examination of the components of gross 
national expenditure indicates increases in 
all components except net addition to 
inventories. These increases were for the 
most part the result of price factors. Con- 
sumer expenditure rose by $1-1 billion from 
$8-9 billion in 1947 to $10-0 billion in 1948, 
an increase of 12 per cent. This is two 
per cent less than the increase in prices 
alone as measured by the cost-of-living 
index. Using the cost-of-living index as a 
measure of the importance of price changes 
in consumer expenditure, a decline in real 
consumption is indicated. Government 
expenditure on goods and services accounted 


FACTORY INSPECTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


for approximately the same percentage of 
gross national expenditure in 1947 and 1948. 

Gross home investment in plant, equip- 
ment and housing was 16 per cent of gross 
national expenditure in 1948, compared with 
15 per cent in 1947. While the proportion 
of gross national expenditure represented by 
this component increased, the rate of in- 
crease showed a significant lessening. Thus 
the value of gross investment in plant, 
equipment and housing increased by over 
54 per cent from 1946 to 1947, compared 
with 22 per cent from 1947 to 1948. If 
price increases are taken into account the 
comparison is even more striking. Net 
addition to inventories dropped substan- 
tially during 1948 and represented four per 
cent of gross national expenditure compared 
with six per cent in 1947. 

While imports of goods and _ services 
remained at the 1947 level of $3-6 billion, 
exports increased from $3-6 billion to $4:0 
billion, resulting in substantial net foreign 
investment. 


Progress in improving working conditions in Britain’s factories 
ws reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories in his Annual 


Report for 1947. 


A decrease in the accident rate is noted, and numerous examples 
are given of safety precautions introduced or more widely 
adopted. Progress has also been made in the prevention of 


occupational diseases. 


Average weekly hours have been reduced, 44-45 hours being 
standard, and the 5-day week has continued to spread. 


In reviewing the work of the British 
Factory Department, the Chief Inspector 
describes 1947 as a year in which the will 
to achieve marked improvements in work- 
ing conditions was beset by inevitable 
delays and bottlenecks. The problems in 
the pottery and cotton industries were 
particularly difficult since their products 
were of such vital importance to the export 
drive that maximum output was of imme- 
diate importance. In industry generally, 
one of the serious effects of shortages was 
the difficulty of obtaining materials for 
guards and other protective devices and 
essential replacements of parts of plant. In 
regard to unsatisfactory factory premises, 
a problem which was emphasized in the 
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1946 report, there has been little chance 
for improvement due to the restrictions on 
new building. 


There has been a growing realization of 
the importance of the human factor, 
evidenced by formation of more “W orking 
Parties”, developments in personnel man- 
agement, and organization of joint con- 
sultative machinery. 


There has also been an enhanced interest 
in training, but not too much concrete 
achievement. In. regard to training 
schemes, the Chief Inspector warns that 


_It is still not always sufficiently appre- 
ciated that training for industrial employ- 
ment involves more than giving an indi- 
vidual employee a_ particular skill; it 


implies equipping him to play his part in 
the industrial community of which he is a 
member. 


He. mentions various cases where firms 
have arranged for their young workers to 
attend the local Technical College for half 
a day or a day a week for purely non- 
technical education. 

That such developments have taken 
place at a time when the shortage of 
juvenile labour is a serious problem, shows 
that there is a growing appreciation by 
managements of the value to industry of a 
high standard of general education among 
its workers. 

In some factories there has been a rapid 
extension of training schemes for adult 
workers—for men who have to take up 
work in a different industry, for workers 
who were to be redeployed in the factories 
where they already worked, for married 
women who volunteered for shift work, and 
for DP’s. “Good results are reported as 
having been obtained from a. training 
school run by a firm engaged in wool 
spinning who have concentrated on training 
older women.” 

This year a number of special graphs 
have been included in the Report showing 
the trend of accidents since 1937 and their 
distribution amongst the main types. 


Accidents 


During 1947, there were 203,236 notifi- 
able accidents reported at premises within 
the terms of the Factories Act, 1937, a 
decrease of 9:2 per cent compared with 
1946. Of these 839 proved fatal, an in- 
crease of 1-6 per cent over 1946. A report- 
able accident means an accident which is 
either fatal or disables the workman for 
more than three days from earning full 
wages at his usual work. The Factories 
Act covers not only factories proper, 
where approximately 6,450,000 persons were 
employed in 1947, but also other places, 
the most important of which are docks and 
warehouses, sites of building operations and 
works of engineering construction. 

The Report points out that the com- 
parison of the numbers of accidents in 
various years is no real criterion in estab- 
lishing whether or not accident prevention 
endeavours are succeeding. The numbers 
of workers and the average hours worked 
are factors that should be considered in 
determining whether there has been progress 
or retrogression in preventing accidents 
during one year as compared with another. 
Accident frequency rates relating the 
number of accidents to the number of 
employees, but not taking into account the 
hours those persons worked, have been 
prepared, and these rates show a decline 
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for all categories of workers when 1947 
and 1946 are compared. For men, the 
accident rate in 1947 per 1,000 persons 
employed was 38 as against 46 in 1946, and 
the comparable women’s rates were 12 in 
1947 as against 15 in 1946. For the second 
year in succession, the accident rate for 
boys was lower than that for men. This 
rate fell from 45 per 1,000. persons 
employed in 1946 to 33 in 1947; the corre- 
sponding girls’ rate declined from 16 to 13. 
When a comparison is made with the year 
1937, it is noted that accident rates in 1947 
were lower for all categories except women. 
The Chief Inspector comments as follows:— 
Possibly the reduction in rates has been 
due in some measure to a lessening of 
hours of work and consequent reduction 
in exposure to risk, but I am firmly of 
the opinion that there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in accident frequency. 


There has been a slight increase in the 
percentage of accidents in factories due to 
power-driven machinery. One reason for 
this is that factory processes are more 
mechanized now than ever before. 

The installation of new machinery has 
itself brought accidents and the import- 
ance of safeguarding machinery before it 
is first set in motion—not merely before 
it is run full out on production—is not 
sufficiently realized. 


There is also evidence that guards which 
have got into a state of disrepair have not 
been replaced soon enough. 

Accidents due to handling goods are the 
most numerous and their relative import- 
ance is on the increase. There is definite 
evidence that the more progressive firms 
are installing machinery for handling goods, 
but in some factories major changes in 
plant lay-out would be required to provide 
space for conveyors, lfting appliances and 
suitable runways and gangways, and under 
present conditions such alterations are not 
easily accomplished. Increased mechaniza- 
tion is, however, noted, particularly in the 
brick industry, in electrolytic plating plants 
and in iron foundries. An _ Inspector 
reported concerning one of the oldest 
foundries in one area 


Reduction of strain in lifting and 
carrying was mainly achieved by instal- 
lation of monorails for carrying ladles, 
conveyors for taking moulds to the knock- 
out and at vibrators, and also conveyors 
for taking sand to the new pneumatic 
moulding units. Spilt sand at mould- 
ing machines drops through gratings on 
to a conveyor belt beneath the floor of 
the foundry. 


The Report emphasizes that even with 
increased mechanization there is much 
manual handling of goods and that there is 
a wide field of endeavour in which handling 
goods accidents can be lessened. 
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The safety education of the employees, 
the provision and use of personal pro- 
tective devices such as special gloves and 
safety boots in appropriate cases, the with- 
drawal of persons of unsuitable physical 
ability and agility from tasks requiring 
strength and alertness and the proper 
supervision of all employees in industry 
by foremen who know the dangers, would 
do much to lower the appalling record 
of handling accidents. . . . Considerable 
absence from work has been caused by 
sepsis following the handling of goods... . 
Many instances have been reported of 
workers suffering a slight cut or scratch 
and failing to take the first aid treatment 
provided, with serious results. ... Educa- 
tion in correct methods of lifting is... 
very necessary and if more widely resorted 
to would do much good. 


The percentage of accidents in factories 
due to persons falling increased in 1947. 
There have been cases of ladders with 
missing or defective rungs, and even more 
cases of failure to secure ladders either by 
lashing or by having men hold the feet. 

Slippery floors, ill-maintained floors, the 
use of boxes and even machines to gain 
access where ladders should be used, lack 
of fencing of holes in floors and openings 
in walls and failure to take precautions 
when climbing on roofs, particularly those 


of a fragile nature, have all brought their 
oll. 


Unsuitable footwear, particularly that worn 
by women, has been severely criticized, 
although it has been stressed that this fault 
has often been due to the necessity for 
people to go on wearing shoes until they 
become unwearable. 


One factory adopted a slogan which is 
good advice indeed: —“The lower the heel, 
the lower the accident rate”. 


There has been another drop in the 
number of accidents in factories caused by 
falling objects. 


In one District it was found that 54 
per cent of such falling accidents caused 
foot. injuries, which emphasizes the desir- 
ability of safety boots being worn by all 
workers exposed to such risks. There is 
evidence from every quarter of the country 
that managements and workers are realiz- 
ing the advantages of safety boots but 
there is still much progress to be made 
before these boots are in sufficiently 
universal use in the heavier industries. 


In building operations the percentage of 
accidents caused by falling objects is 
comparatively high. 

_ There is much room for improvement 

in the way materials of construction and 

scaffolding materials are stacked and 
stored, both at ground level and on 
stagings. 

For the second year in succession there 
has not been a dust explosion of the type 
that sweeps from room to room of a 
factory and fills the whole building with 
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flame. Nevertheless, such an explosion can 
be so serious that the Chief Inspector again 
urges that industrialists who are building 
or remodelling should seize the opportunity 
to ensure that the design of the building 
will be such as to prevent the spread of an 
explosion. The feature of such design is 
isolation of the rooms in which an explo- 
sion may start from one another and from 
the rest of the factory. 

In its simplest form this isolation takes 
the form of a continuous wall running 
from the bottom to the top of the factory 
through all the storeys of the building. 
On one side of this wall are the pro- 
cesses in which experience has shown that 
a dust explosion may start; on the other 
side is the rest of the factory throughout 
which the explosion may spread. No door- 
ways or other free openings giving access 
from one side of the factory to the other 
are allowed in this wall. Communica- 
tion between the parts of the factory on 
opposite sides of the wall is provided by 
means of outside balconies. On the side 
of the wall where the explosion may start 
the different storeys are isolated, from 
each other by avoiding communication by 
internal stairways. Gommunication in a 
vertical direction is provided by _stair- 
ways between the above-mentioned out- 
side balconies. The balconies and stair- 
ways may themselves be covered by some 
light, weather-proof material which would 
burst rather than guide the flame and 
blast of a dust explosion from one part of 
the factory to another. 


At the same time experimental work on 
the provision of explosion reliefs for 
elevator casings and similar plant was begun 
in 1946 and finished in 1947. A laboratory 
service to test dust samples for inflam- 
mability is also provided. The most dan- 
gerous of the dusts tested were those 
consisting of synthetic resin powders. 


The report also reviews the achievements 
of joint committees to enquire into fencing 
problems in the spinning and weaving sides 
of the Cotton Industry. Two Agreements 
were signed in 1912, covering safeguarding 
of machinery, cleaning and first aid requi- 
sites in both industries, temperature in 
spinning, and spacing of looms, lifting of 
heavy weights and the lighting of dark 
passages and stairways in the weaving 
industry. They set out in detail what was 
then considered to meet the needs of 
secure fencing for various parts of 
machines, based on a consideration of the 
various types of accident which happened 
on those parts. In addition, the terms of 
the Agreements were a guide to machine 
makers in designing various machines. 
After further discussions, revised Agree- 
ments were signed in 1928 and 1929. These 
Agreements provided for Joint Standing 
Committees which have met regularly twice 
a year and examined the machinery acci- 


dents which have occurred in the preceding 
six months. In many cases an ad hoc sub- 
committee was set up to investigate a 
particular type of accident. The Agree- 
ments are kept under review and amended 
as seems necessary following Committee 
reports. Subcommittees may also examine 
new designs for guards to certain machine 
parts and indicate to the trade whether or 
not they consider them satisfactory for 
general adoption. “There is no doubt that 
this steady and continuous attention to 
accident causation in the Cotton Industry 
has produced very good results.” 

In industry generally, the idea of “organ- 
izing for safety” has spread during the 
year, and the Report indicates that there 
has been a fair amount of progress in the 
setting-up of new safety organizations in 
factories and the appointment of safety 
officers in most parts of the country. 

There is definite evidence that more and 
more firms have realized that Safety 

Officers lacking in technical knowledge, 

without authority and unable to com- 

mand the attention of persons like works 
managers and engineers, cannot properly 
fulfil their functions. 


The total number of notifiable electrical 
accidents was slightly less than in 1946, but 
still numbered 734, of which 30 were fatal. 
Most accidents occurred where the elec- 
trical pressure was below 250 volts, indi- 
cating a high standard of safety in high 


voltage construction and maintenance. 
Fifty-seven accidents involved electrical 
machinery, transformers and_ switchgear, 


and 52 of these were switchgear accidents. 

Of the 244 gassing accidents, including 22 
fatalities, carbon monoxide accounted for 
the greatest number, and there was a slight 
increase over 1946, due mainly to the 
exceptional severity of the weather at the 
beginning of the year. Further care needs 
to be taken to prevent distribution of blast 
furnace gas, and to see that exhaust fumes 
from gasoline engines, once led out of the 
factory, cannot be blown back. The 
second worst poisonous gas in the experi- 
ence of the Factory Department was 
hydrogen sulphide. Four fatalities occurred 
on a carbon bisulphide extraction plant at 
a benzol refinery. Chlorine poisoning 
occurred in 22 cases, three of them during 
degassing of molten aluminum. One 
fatality was reported due to nitrous fumes. 
This was a man with diagnosable silicosis 
who was killed by exposure to a concen- 
tration of nitrous fumes which was easily 
tolerated by his fellow-worker. This case 
ulustrated the characteristic lag between 
exposure and the appearance of serious 
effect, and the Chief Inspector warns that 
any exposure to nitrous fumes should be 


treated expectantly. Seventeen cases of 
trichlorethylene gassing were reported, two 
of them fatal. Examination of one of 
these fatal accidents shows that thermo- 
static control as a standard fitting to 
tricholorethylene degreasing baths is am 
important safety measure. 


Industrial Diseases 


The Report follows the usual practice of 
measuring the progress of prevention and 
control of occupational diseases by com- 
paring statistics of the year under review 
with those of the years immediately pre- 
ceding it, but the Chief Inspector points 
out some shortcomings of this method and 
urges “that the time has come for an 
authoritative re-examination of the problem 
of obtaining occupational sickness data 
nationally.” He suggests that the practical 
approach will be “investigation of selected 
kinds of illness, in selected industries and 
occupations in selected areas of the 
country.” 

The number of cases of notifiable diseases 
reported was greater than in 1946 or 1939. 
This does not necessarily indicate a 
deterioration in the prevention and contro! 
of occupational diseases over the period, 
since the following factors have affected’ 
the figures for 1947 and need to be 
taken into account: the increase in the 
working population and the proportion 
fully employed; inconsistencies in reporting 
diseases such as chrome ulceration that do 
not really disable; improved standards of 
diagnosis aS in pneumoconiosis through: 
increased use of radiography; the lag: 
period, in the culmination of ‘some diseases. 
For example, during 1947 there were 212’ 
cases of chrome ulceration at one firm 
engaged in prefabrication of aluminum: 
houses by the process known as “pylum- 
inising”. This outbreak was creditably 
handled by the firm and fully reported, 
with the result that the number of cases 
of chrome ulceration in 1947 is muck 
larger than usual. The large number of 
deaths from pneumoconiosis (819) reflect 
the conditions of work obtaining in the 
silicosis-producing occupations ten to 
twenty-five years previous to 1947. 

In 1947, there were 58 cases of lead 
poisoning with two fatalities, compared 
with 47 cases and eight fatalities m 1946: 
A significant step in the long fight against 
lead poisoning was the enactment of the 
Pottery (Health) Special Regulations of 
October, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1752), which 
prohibited the use of any but low solu- 
bility or leadless glazes after specified 
dates. The tile industry was given a 
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further twelve months to effect the change- 
over. Attempts to promote the’ use of 
leadless glazes in potteries have long been 
made. As early as 1820 the Society of 
Arts awarded a medal for the discovery 
of what was then supposed to be a 
satisfactory leadless glaze for pottery, but 
not until the 1890’s was the possibility of 
the use of glazes containing not more than 
a limited proportion of lead seriously 
considered. 

Twenty-five cases of anthrax with two 
fatalities were reported, the increase over 
the previous year occurring in the handling 
of hides and skins. While potentially 
infected material is dry, there is an 
increased danger of contracting anthrax 
during its manipulation. Minimum hand- 
ling before immersion and the prompt 
destruction of wrappings are therefore very 
important, as well as the use of good 
washing facilities and the early reporting 
of any suspicious skin lesion. If dry hides 
and skins have to be handled, a daily 
inspection of the men concerned by a 
responsible person is advisable. 


Three more fatal cases of dinitro-ortho- 
cresol poisoning occurred since 1945. The 
workers were spraying DNOC in the field 
to kill weeds. Protective clothing, rubber 
gloves and boots were provided but appar- 
ently were not worn in hot weathe1, 

New regulations, Factories (Luminising) 
Special Regulations, 1947, have superseded 
the wartime regulations (L.G., 1943, p. 1481; 
1946, p. 1025) relating to the health and 
safety of workers in factories using 
materials containing radio-active substances. 
Employment of young persons in lumin- 
ising is prohibited, and some of the 
precautions which formerly applied to 
luminisers only were extended to cleaners, 
and the provision of protective clothing 
was made compulsory for maintenance 
workers employed in rooms where lumin- 
ising was carried on. Two other important 
new requirements were those relating to 
the tests of exposure of individual workers 
to radiation and provision for radiological 
tests to determine whether rooms hitherto 
used for luminising were safe for other 
work. All luminising workers have been 
clinically and haematologically examined 
and in no case could any disturbance of 
health observed be attributed to their 
occupation. 

There were, in 1947, 164 whole-time 
medical officers covering 305 factories, and 
962 practitioners giving substantial part- 
time service in 1,474 factories. Industry 
also employed 4,021 nurses, of whom 2,606 
were state registered. Facilities are now 
available at universities, colleges and other 
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medical institutions for the special study 
of industrial health, and several of these 
bodies grant diplomas in this branch of 
preventive medicine. 


Employment of Young People 


Examining Surgeons granted in 1947 
certificates of fitness for employment in 
factories to 188,220 young persons under 16, 
a fall of 67,833 from the 1946 figures, 
largely due to the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15. The Factories Act, 1948, 
which came into effect October 1, 1948, 
amends the provision of the Factories Act 
of 1937 concerning medical supervision of 
young persons, so that this provision now 
applies to all young persons in factories 
under 18 (L.G., 1949, p. 15). 


Premises 


No substantial improvement in “slum 
factories” was noted during the year. 
Mention is made of additional authority 
obtained through the Factories Act, 1948 
(L.G., 1949, p. 15) enabling the Depart- 
ment to obtain orders from Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction to close down 
factories which are in such a condition 
that they cannot be carried on with due 
regard to the safety, health and welfare 
of the workers. The number of factories 
with underground rooms varies in different 
parts of the country but the proportion is 
higher than before the war. Some improve- 
ment is noted in standards of cleanliness 
but “the bad habits of the war years will 
take long to eradicate and all that can be 
said is-that the gradual approach towards 
satisfactory standards has been maintained.” 


In regard to lighting, the last traces of 
wartime blackout have not yet entirely 
disappeared. New or reconverted factories 
usually have reasonable day-lighting. 
Fluorescent lighting is being widely used. 
Managements appear to favour its use on 
account of its flexibility and the ease with 
which it can be moved. Particularly good 
results have been noted in low pitched 
rooms. It is being more clearly recognized 
that lighting and colour schemes are inter- 
dependent and should be planned together. 


The use of colour in factories has 
undoubtedly come to stay. 
Progress in the adoption of colour 


schemes has been maintained in spite of 
the difficulties of the times, and what 
perhaps is more important is the enthu- 
siasm with which it has been taken up 
in the heavier industries where dull, drab 
and even dingy surroundings has usually 
been accepted as a necessary concomitant 
of the type of work and process carried 
on. One report refers to a constructional 
engineering firm which took over part of 
an old steel works, painted the lower 


parts of the walls light brown, remainder 
primrose, the steelwork light blue and the 
cranes salmon red, and adds that this is a 
typical case. ... In the cotton and wool 
textile industries definite progress is being 
made, and in one of the main centres of 
cotton spinning it is reported that the 
cotton mills are now amongst the most 
colourful factories in the district. . 3 
Colour in factories is acknowledged 
throughout industry generally not only for 
its effect in creating a more cheerful 
atmosphere but as stimulating morale and 
as an inducement towards better house- 
keeping with its inevitable influence for 
good in accident prevention, tidier shops 
and a marked improvement in standards 
of cleanliness. 


A general improvement was reported in 
the provision of washing facilities. In 
cotton mills the recommendation of the 
Joint Advisory Committee on Conditions 
of Work regarding the provision of foot 
and shower baths is being adopted in many 
of the welfare schemes. 


An increase in the number of canteens 
was reported, both those providing hot 
meals and those providing snack meals. 
Many canteens operate with improvised 
premises and poor equipment, but in spite 
of all the material difficulties, some good 
new canteens were opened during the year 
and some others have been re-equipped or 
improved. The Inspectors noted that more 
attention was given to standards of cooking 
and service, and also to standards of 
hygiene and cleanliness, in which there is 
room for improvement. 


Hours of Work 


The general reduction in the weekly 
hours of work was maintained, and the 
shorter week became almost universal when 
the Engineering Trades Agreement for a 
44-hour five-day week came into operation 
at the beginning of the year. With some 
exceptions, the average working week was 
44-45 hours. One organized association of 
workers with an agreed week of 40 hours 
is mentioned, but the 40-hour week is 
found mostly in isolated instances in luxury 
trades. The agreement between employers 
and workers in the Cotton Industry pro- 
vided for a 473-hour week. The usual 
arrangement was a 94-hour day, divided 
into two 4%-hour spells or one 5-hour and 
one 43-hour spell, with a one-hour break 
at mid-day. 

In this industry there are _ special 
difficulties (usually associated with the 


use of engines for driving machinery) in 
regard to stopping for short breaks such 


as the 10 minutes required by the Act for 
Women and young persons in any con- 
tinuous spell of work exceeding 44 hours, 
and to meet the re-arrangements of hours 
described above, the Cotton Factories 
(Length of Spell Exemption) Order, 1947, 
was made. It allows up -to a 5-hour 
continuous spell, on condition that refresh- 
ments must be available for the women 
and young persons in the course of the 
spell. 


Overtime as permitted by the Factories 
Act was rare. Overtime in the sense of 
hours worked in excess of the agreed week 
for an industry was more frequent, but 
there is some evidence of reluctance on the 
part of workers to do any overtime. 


The adoption of the five-day week con- 
tinued to spread over most industries, and 
it is very popular with workers. The long 
break from work each week, and the 
opportunity to shop on Saturday mornings 
(particularly appreciated by women), and 
the chance for men and boys to attend 
sports meetings even at a distance, are 
mentioned as the main reasons for its 
popularity. 


Enforcement 


Nine hundred and fourteen charges were 
laid under the Act, against 596 persons or 
firms, resulting in 764 convictions, 100 
charges withdrawn (including 30 with- 
drawn on conviction on an alternative 
charge), and 50 dismissed. The greatest 
number of charges, 516, were for offences 
under safety regulations. Total fines 
imposed amounted to £8,107. 


The number of Inspectors on the staff 
at the end of the year was 314, the author- 
ized establishment being 414. Visits to 
factories and other places under the Act 
totalled 237,826. In addtiion to active 
inspection, the Chief Inspector comments 
on the considerable amount of time spent 
by inspection staff on educational work. 


During the year Inspectors have 
addressed well over 300 meetings and 
conferences of employers, trade unionists, 
workers, students, group accident preven- 
tion committees and others. ... In spite 
of the time taken up in this way, the 
dissemination of knowledge and of interest 
in the improvement of conditions in 
factories is without question very useful 
and well worth doing. Both sides of 
industry appreciate better not only what 
the law requires but their separate 
responsibilities. In this way they come 
to regard the spirit lying behind the 
statutory provisions and not the mere 
letter of the law as that which is really 
important. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION 


OF LABOUR (CCL) 


A memorandum of legislative proposals 
was presented to Premier T. C. Douglas 
and other members of the Government of 
Saskatchewan by a delegation from the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 
on December 17. 


At the outset, the President of the 
Federation, Mr. L. A. Gardiner, reviewed 
briefly the inter-relationship he felt should 
exist between labour and agriculture in the 
field of legislation and contended that 
“labour legislation is not just for one group, 
but is, in the over-all picture, for the 
common good.” 


Hours of Work Act 


The Government was asked to give con- 
sideration to the enactment of legislation, 
at the next session of the legislature, or as 
soon thereafter as economic conditions 
warrant such action, to provide for a 
40-hour work week, without reduction in 
earnings and applicable to all industries in 
the province. 


Trade Union Act 


Although commending the Government 
for its efforts to strengthen the enforcement 
of the Trade Union Act, it was contended 
that still further measures were urgently 
required to prevent alleged evasions by 
“employer groups.” 

Specific attention was directed to the 
proneness of some employers to prevent 
certain of their workers joining unions on 
the ground that they were confidential 
employees and had authority to “hire or 
fire, or act in a confidential capacity.” To 
regulate this, it was urged that the defini- 
tion of “employee” be clarified in the Act. 

Objection was taken to what was con- 
sidered to be abuses of injunctions in labour 
disputes, and the request was made that 
the Act be amended to “prohibit the 
application to any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any party, for an injunction, 
whether interim or otherwise, during the 
course of a labour dispute.” 


Other suggested amendments to the Trade 
Union Act included the following :— 

(1) deletion of the 

(Section 25 (3) ); 


(2) change of “maintenance of member- 
ship clause” to “union shop clause”; 


veterans’ clause 
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(3) requiring employers to pay all wages 
from time of dismissal to time of 
reinstatement, in cases of wrongful 
dismissal ; 

(4) making it an “unfair practice” for 
employers to interfere with, or try 
to influence employees with regard 
to the support of a trade union, or 
to undertake, or cause to be under- 
taken, votes amongst employees with 
respect to their support of trade 
unions; 

(5) making it unnecessary for a union to 
be re-certified in the event of change 
in ownership of a plant; 

(6) providing for the appointment of a 
Controller to take charge of a plant 
or an industry in any and all cases 
of labour disputes which work against 
the public welfare. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The memorandum reiterated the Federa- 
tion’s support of the principle of the pay- 
ment of 100 per cent compensation to 
injured workmen. It was held too, that 
settlement payments for the loss of limbs, 
eyes, etc., should be on a flat rate basis, 
rather than on the basis of the past earn- 
ings of the injured workman. It was also 
alleged that the Compensation Board was 
often slow in issuing cheques for compen- 
sation and it was urged that “the machinery 
of the Board be investigated with a view 
to speeding-up the receipt of compensation 
payments.” 


Minimum Wage Act and Orders 


The provincial Minimum Wage Orders 
were declared to be inadequate and to 
require amendments as follows:— 


(1) that there should be only one 
minimum wage rate instead of two as 
at present, and that the rate should 
apply to the whole of the province; 

(2) that the rates be increased to con- 
form to the 87-point rise in the 
Dominion cost-of-living index, and 
that it be made applicable to all 
classes of employees in the province; 

(3) that employers be required to give 
their workers (including those laid 
off temporarily) one week’s notice 
before terminating their employment. 


Fair Wage Act 


The enactment of a provincial Fair 
Wage Act was requested, providing for the 
setting up of a Board, having equal 
employer-employee representation, whose 
duty it would be to set fair wage levels in 
industries. 


Other Legislative Proposals 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the Federation were 
the following :— 


(1) that the Annual Holidays Act be 
amended so as to overcome discrim- 
ination in the awarding of vacations- 
with-pay credits to employees and 
that holidays be given to all workers, 
on the basis of service rendered; 

(2) that the provincial Department of 
Labour create a Research Division to 
study labour, employment and indus- 
trial conditions in Saskatchewan and 
that a program of labour education 
be established; 


(3) that the date of municipal elections 
be changed from the second Wednes- 
day in December to a date early in 
October, so as to take advantage of 
better weather conditions; 


(4) that any unit of public service 
employees, through a Trade Union 
chosen by a majority of its members, 
be permitted to enter into collective 
bargaining agreements with the 
properly designated officer or officers 
of the Crown and within the meaning 
of the Trade Union Act of 1944, as 
amended. 


Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan 


Representing the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (CCL), Messrs. W. G. Davies 
and Howard ‘Mitchell appeared before the 
Minimum Wage Board of the province on 
November 29, to submit a brief urging an 
increase in minimum wage rates. (See 
“Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 
1949.”) (L.G., June, 1949, p. 740). 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The strike of seamen at East Coast ports continued during 


April. 


Developments in this dispute are outlined below. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board issued its first order 
requiring an employer to bargain collectively. 


Introduction 


The last issue of the Lapour GaAzperTE 
reported the calling of a strike by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against the dry 
cargo and passenger shipping companies 
operating ocean-going vessels of Canadian 
registry from East Coast ports. 

As previously reported, the dispute 
between the shipowners and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union had received the attention 
of the Department of Labour under the 
conciliation procedures laid down by Parlia- 
ment in the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. After a Con- 
ciliation Officer had failed to reconcile the 
differences between the parties, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 


tion and Investigation under the Chairman- 
ship of Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
The Board was unable to effect a settle- 
ment, and submitted a unanimous report to 
the Minister of Labour on February 19, 
1949, to which was attached a draft 
collective agreement which the Board 
recommended that the parties should enter 
into for the ensuing year. 

The shipowners, announced on February 
28, their acceptance of the recommendations 
of the Board as a basis of settlement of 
the dispute, but the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union formally advised the Department on 
March 28 of its decision to reject them. 
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Prior to this the Executive of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union attempted to 
negotiate terms of settlement different from 
those embodied in the Board’s report and 
failing in this, adopted the policy of having 
crews of vessels stage “sit-in” strikes as 
vessels arrived in port. Such strike action 
was first taken on March 21 against the 
ss. Lady Rodney belonging to Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited. Other vessels were also immobil- 
ized as they reached the port of Halifax. 
The owners of these ships obtained a court 
order requiring the crews to leave the 
vessels and proceeded to man them through 
an arrangement with the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America (AFL), 
Canadian District. At the same time most 
of the shipowners took the same action. 
On March 31 the CSU called a general 
strike tying up a number of vessels in ports 
in Great Britain, and other European coun- 
tries, the West Indies, and as far distant 
as South Africa and Australia. 

Longshore workers and dock workers 
refused to work Canadian-registered vessels 
at certain ports abroad’ and at Saint John, 
N.B. In most instances this action on the 
part of longshore and dock workers was not 
supported officially by the organizations 
concerned. Subsequently the workers at 
Saint John, N.B., decided to carry out their 
contract with the shipowners and work all 
ships. 

The shipowners were successful in having 
a number of vessels manned, by obtaining 
other seamen to replace the strikers. 

On the West Coast, while certain vessels 
belonging to Eastern companies were tied 
up by strike action, the autonomous Pacific 
Coast Division of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union reached an understanding on April 22 
with three out of six of the deepsea dry 
cargo shipping operators who were parties 
to the 1948 agreement whereby the provi- 
sions of such agreement would be continued 
in force without modification until October 
15, 1949. 

At various places and at different times 
during April and the early part of May, 
violence occurred in connection with the 
replacement of striking crews by other 
seamen. Those who participated in acts of 
violence were, upon apprehension by the 
authorized police forces in the provinces 
concerned, prosecuted regardless of their 
status or union affiliation. 

In the latter part of April the Minister 
of Labour issued a statement explaining to 
the people of Canada that the strike was 
lawful under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in so far as it 
affected vessels in Canadian ports, since the 
legislation adopted by Parliament did not 
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withhold from any group of workers the 
right to strike after the prescribed concilia- 
tion procedures were followed. He also 
explained that, in the same manner, 
employers had the right to lockout their 
employees following a lapse of seven days 
from the date of the receipt by the Min- 
ister of a Conciliation Board’s report. 

In view of the stoppages of work 
occurring in ports abroad, the Ministers of 
Labour and Transport made a joint public 
statement at the beginning of May calling 
to the attention of the public and the 
seamen concerned that such stoppages of 
work abroad in disobedience of the lawful 
orders of the master of a vessel were in 
violation of the Canada Shipping Act. 

On May 16 the Minister of Labour 
distributed an open letter to “Trade 
Unionists and Interested Citizens” giving 
the facts of the dispute. The text of his 
letter is reproduced below:— 


To Trade Unionists and Interested Citizens: 


Each day brings contradictory statements 
concerning the seamen’s strike. Many of 
the statements are extravagant, misleading 
and incorrect and clearly initiated from one 
source. Many telegrams are sent to Min- 
isters of the Crown including myself assert- 
ing that the Dominion Government is 
responsible for the difficulties and for the 
strike. A few days ago 85 telegrams were 
received by the Prime Minister of Canada 
purporting to be signed by different persons 
or groups of persons, and enquiries disclosed 
they were filed and paid for in three 
different telegraph stations in Toronto by 
the same person. Twenty-six long tele- 
grams were received last week from a 
Maritime port signed by twenty-six different 
names and the contents of each were word 
for word the same. No addresses were 
given. Because of the misleading nature of 
this publicity the actual facts are given for 
the information of those to whom this letter 
is addressed. 


Conciliation Procedure 


For some months the dispute, involving 
unlicensed personnel employed by the Cana- 
dian deep-sea shipping companies, had 
received the attention of the Department of 
Labour under the conciliation procedure 
laid down by Parliament in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Late last September, I was advised that 
the shipowners and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had been unable to arrive at any 
settlement in their negotiations for a 
renewal of their Collective Agreement, 
which was due to expire on October 15, 
1948. I appointed a conciliation officer, who 


held a number of conferences with the 
parties but was unable to reconcile the 
differences between them. 

Following receipt of the conciliation 
officer’s report, I appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
the other members of the Board being 
Theodore Meighen, K.C., of Montreal, 
nominated by the shipowners, and John 
Kerry, K.C., also of Montreal, nominated 
by the union. The Board was fully con- 
stituted on November 15, 1948. The Con- 
ciliation Board conducted an exhaustive 
investigation into all the matters in dispute, 
and held extensive public hearings in Mont- 
real. Finding that it was unable to effect 
a settlement, the Board reported to me in 
February. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and was accompanied by a draft 
agreement which the Board recommended 
for execution by the shipowners and the 
union. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation 
was submitted by me to the parties on 
February 19. The shipowners formally 
accepted the recommendations of the Board 
on February 28, 1949. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union formally rejected the 
recommendations on March 28, 1949. 


Strike Called 


It should be noted that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation were 
concurred in by Mr. John Kerry, K.C., the 
nominee of the union on the Board. Despite 
this fact the executive of the union was not 
satisfied and attempted to negotiate 
different terms. To force acceptance of the 
executive’s wishes the policy was followed 
of having crews of vessels stage a “sit-in” 
strike as vessels arrived in the port of 
Halifax. This of course resulted in the 
immobilization of the vessels. The first 
“sit-in” strike occurred on March 21, 1949, 
on which date the following telegram was 
sent by the Regional Director of the 
CSU :— 


Halifax, March 21, 1949. 
Capis ly Ay Kmpnys 
Marine Superintendent, 
CNS, Halifax. 


This is to advise you that pursuant to 
National office instructions a strike has been 
declared aboard the the royal mail ship 
Lady Rodney. Ship’s personnel have been 
instructed by this office to render such ser- 
vice as you may require for the purpose of 
ordinary ship security. They will not how- 
ever raise steam or do any duties connected 
with the taking of cargo passengers or pre- 
paring for sea. 


(Sgd.) H. C. Mmanz, 
Regional Director. 


The owners of these ships obtained 
a court order requiring the crews to leave 
the vessel and proceeded to man them with 
other men through an arrangement with 
the Seafarers International Union. On 
learning of this move the union executive 
called a general strike on March 31, 1949. 

I believe few will disagree with the 
opinion I have expressed that the calling of 
these “sit-in” strikes was an error in judg- 
ment on the part of the executive of the 
union. 


Strike in Canada is lawful under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


The legal position of the parties to the 
dispute, namely, the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the various shipping companies 
as represented by the Shipping Federation 
of Canada, is as follows:— 

Under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the trade union is 
free to call a strike and the shipowners are 
free to declare a lockout and attempt to 
hire new employees after conciliation pro- 
ceedings have been undertaken and seven 
days have elapsed following the report of 
the Board of Conciliation; therefore the 
strike declared by the union on March dn 
1949, is a lawful strike under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Tie-up of Ships outside Canada is 
Contrary to Canada Shipping Act 


However, this does not permit seamen to 
violate provisions of the Canada Shipping 
Act, which prohibit strikes resulting in the 
disobedience of master’s orders on ships at 
sea or in ports abroad nor until the tie-up 
of the ship and the safe securing of her 
cargo at her terminal port in Canada upon 
completion of her voyage. Nor does this 
justify the action of officers of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union in counselling and 
encouraging seamen on ships at sea or in 
ports abroad to refuse to obey the master’s 
orders. 

It is a fundamental principle of the law 
of every seagoing nation, which is accepted 
by every true seaman, that strikes at sea 
or in ports abroad resulting in the refusal 
of seamen to obey the master’s orders must 
not occur. Such action endangers the lives 
of passengers, officers, and crew, the safety 
of the ship and its cargo. The provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act in this respect 
give effect to this principle. 
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Strike of Tugboats at Halifax, N.S., is 
Contrary to Provisions of Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act 

The strike of the seamen on tugboats at 
Halifax, N.S., is in contravention of the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act since the provi- 
sions of that Act relating to conciliation 
were not complied with before the strike 
took place. 


Action taken by Companies to 
replace Strikers 


Since both parties to the dispute had 
complied with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act prior to the calling of the strike, the 
shipowners were within their rights in mak- 
ing arrangements for the manning of their 
ships by other seamen to replace the 
striking seamen. 

Contrary to assertions that have been 
made, the Canadian Seamen’s Union has 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
seamen on less than ten per cent of the 
deep-sea ships tied up in the dispute. 


Reasons given by Union for calling 
a Strike 


Since the strike was called on the East 
Coast, the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union has reached an 
understanding with the West Coast ship- 
owners that the 1948 agreement between 
them would be continued in force without 
modification for another year. In view of 
this, and in view of the fact that the new 
agreement recommended unanimously by 
the members of the Conciliation Board 
differed only slightly from the 1948 agree- 
ment, it seems to me that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union would have been well- 
advised to have completed an agreement 
with the East Coast operators on the basis 
of the Board’s report. That the union did 
not do so is their own business; and that 
the union chose to strike is their right 
(provided the right was exercised in a 
lawful manner) but they must accept full 
responsibility for this action and should not 
attempt to place this responsibility on any 
one else. 

With the knowledge of these facts, every 
trade unionist, as well as members of the 
public, will naturally ask this question: 
“Why did the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
call the strike?” 
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The Canadian Seamen’s Union has stated 
publicly that the rejection of the unanimous 
recommendations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion was based on two considerations, Le., 
the unsatisfactory hiring arrangement and 
a reduction in the take-home pay of the 
seamen. 

Now I would like you to examine these 
two reasons which the union has advanced 
to justify its action in calling the strike. 
The 1948 agreement with the shipowners 
contained the following hiring clause :— 


Article 1, Section (d)—The Companies 
agree that during the period this Agree- 
ment is in effect all unlicensed personnel 
to be hired shall be requested through the 
office of the Union and through the medium 
of the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Replacements shall 
also be made through the Union and 
through the medium of the Seamen’s Sec- 
tion of the National Employment Service 
in all North American ports as far south 
and including the port of Norfolk on the 
east coast and the port of San Pedro on 
the west coast, provided this does not 
result in any delays to the vessels and 
provided that such crew shortages are due 
to accident or illness or discharges by 
mutual consent. 


The recommendation of the Board of 
Conciliation on this question was as 
follows :— 


Article 1, Section 2 (b) —The Companies 
agree that all unlicensed personnel engaged 
by them in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the Union or-through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. The Companies 
agree not to discriminate against Union 
members. Any unlicensed personne] hired 
in Canada, who are not Members of the 
Union, will be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as Members thereof during 
their employment or, in the alternative, to 
tender to the Union one month’s dues as 
well as the initiation fee as presently 
established and to pay subsequent monthly 
dues as required of Union Members (and 
failure to pay arrears of monthly dues at 
pay-off shall be a bar to further employ- 
ment until such arrears are paid). 


It is suggested that there would be no 
substantial change in the protection afforded 
seamen under either clause. 

With regard to the alleged reduction in 
pay, I may point out that the report of 
the Board of Conciliation did not include 
any recommendation for a reduction in the 
pay of seamen, nor in the overtime rates, 
nor did it recommend any increase in the 
hours of employment. In fact, all the 
important provisions relative to remunera- 
tion of seamen remained unchanged under 
the Board’s report. I have examined the 
scale of wage rates and find that the rates 


set out in the agreement recommended by 
the Board are exactly the same as those 
specified in the old agreement. They are:— 


BO SUM CES weet outta ters cle $180.00 
Carpenter ste erm eee eee 185.00 
EA cee cin nee oe Meee ee 170.00 
OURS SPO eden Cee es 150.00 
Ritsu O0 agate ee ane 200.00 
second Cook. .25....0..-- 170.00 
Second Steward ......... 170.00 
Galley (Boy 3.05 <n cee os: 140.00 
Deck Boy (Utility Boy).. 140.00 
Messt Mian Gees eee 160.00 
Mess Boyer. cen ee cee 140.00 
Omlergpe ees yee. ee thy a hee 175.00 
DAREMA aIN Mee een ca 170.00 
ERM GT eke ee ae 165.00 
Vii ert eee ont ewe ae 165.00 
Donkeyman’ 2.00. cee. 180.00 


In addition to these wage rates, crew 
members are supplied board and _ living 
accommodation until they sign off ships’ 
articles at the end of the voyage. 

The Board’s recommendations also in- 
cluded two provisions which were not 
contained in the previous agreement and 
which were of very considerable importance 
and benefit to the seamen and to the Union. 
The first of these was that the agreement 
would extend to all ships of Canadian 
registry operated by the shipowners, whereas 
the previous agreement applied to seamen 
under Canadian Articles only on these 
ships. 

The second important recommendation 
was in favour of a three-watch system for 
which the union had asked, as against the 
previous provision which left with the 
master of the vessel the responsibility for 
determining the number of men on a watch. 


With these facts on which to form a 
judgment, I think that most people will 
agree that it is necessary to look elsewhere 
than these objections to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation to find 
the reason why the executive of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union did not accept such 
recommendations and make a new agree- 
ment with the shipowners as the latter were 
willing to do. Instead the executive called 
the men out on strike. 

Many people like myself will find it 
difficult to accept the view that the chosen 
nominee of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
on the Board of Conciliation would have 
joined the other two members of the Board 
in making recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute which would lessen the 
protection afforded the seamen or bring 
about a reduction in their take-home pay. 


Maintenance of Law and Order 


The use of violence to further the in- 
terests of either party to an industrial 
dispute is contrary to the provisions of the 


Canadian Criminal Code. Acts of violence 
have occurred in the course of the present 
strike. Those who have participated in 
these acts of violence have, upon appren- 
hension, been prosecuted regardless of their 
status or affiliation. 

The various Police Forces acting under 
their respective authorities are preserving 
peace and order, as it is their duty to do, 
and in carrying out these duties are acting 
neither for nor against strikers or ship- 
owners. 

My position and that of my Department 
in this dispute is the position that we have 
taken in every other industrial dispute. The 
services of the Department of Labour are 
available to the parties whenever they are 
prepared to open negotiations for settle- 
ment. 

I conclude this letter by pointing out 
that the responsibility for law enforcement 
rests with the Governments of the Prov- 
inces. The Attorney-General of Nova 
Scotia has stated “the Government of Nova 
Scotia will do its utmost to preserve law 
and order regardless of the offenders. Our 
function is to preserve law and order and 
we will do that to the best of our ability 
irrespective of who the offenders may be.” 

I attach copy of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation. 

Yours truly, 
Humpurey MrrcHe.., 
Minister of Labour. 


Ottawa, May 16, 1949. 


The Minister appended the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
dealing with this dispute (L.G., April, 1949, 
p. 4382). 

* * * 

The first order of its kind was issued by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board during 
April in connection with a complaint made 
by a union that an employer had failed to 
comply with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act requiring it to meet and bargain 
collectively with the union and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude a collec- 
tive agreement. The parties affected were 
the Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, of Toronto and The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. The Order of the Board requiring the 
company to commence collective bargaining 
forthwith with the union as the certified 
bargaining agent of certain of its employees 
is printed below in the section concerning 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
The Canada Labour Relations Board. 
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The following ‘statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Tnvestiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, ie., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbina and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces’ of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 


Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of April. 
During the month the Board received four 
applications for certification, held four hear- 
ings, issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered three representa- 
tion votes, rejected one application for 
certification, allowed the withdrawal of five 
applications, issued Reasons for Judgment 
in one case, issued one Order to bargain 
collectively, and rejected one request for 
reconsideration of decision in a certification 
case. 
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Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, for 
a unit of employees of Eastern Canada 
Greyhound Lines Limited, comprising bus 
drivers employed by the Company in its 
Southern Ontario Division. The safety 
Supervisor was excluded from the bargain 
ing unit. (L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) 


2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 59, for a unit of 
employees of Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., comprising assistant 
pursers and freight clerks employed in the 
purser’s department of vessels operated by 
the company. The pursers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. (L.G., April, 
1949, p. 428.) 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, for a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie d’Autobus et de. Camionnage 
d’Abitibi Limitée, Val d’Or, Abitibi, P.Q., 
comprising bus operators, garage employees 
and maintenance staff. The managerial and 
office staff, cashiers, foremen and _ in- 
spectors were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Port of Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., May, 
1949, p. 585.) Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered that a representation 
vote be taken among employees engaged 
on hourly rates of pay, employed in the 
cold storage warehouse, refrigeration plant, 
general operation, maintenance department, 
and other miscellaneous departments. 
(Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers, District 3, and Quebec and 
Ontario Transportation Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.). Follow- 
ing an investigation and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered that a representation 
‘vote be taken among marine engineers, 
chief engineer excluded, employed by the 
company. (Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, and 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Co. Ltd. (L.G., April, 1949, 
p. 428.) Following an investigation and a 
public hearing the Board ordered that a 
representation vote be taken among the 
marine engineers, chief engineer excluded, 
employed by the company. (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1598, and Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., Flin 
Flon, Man. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 584.) 


Applications tor Certification 
Received 


1. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Plant Depart- 
ment). (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

2. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Operating, 
Accounting and Treasury Departments). 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

3. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Commercial 
Department). (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin.) 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways (Purchasing Depart- 
ment, Toronto, Ont.). (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Paterson 
Steamships Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) On the request 
of the National Organizer of the Associa- 
tion the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Colonial 
Steamships Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) On the request 
of the National Organizer of the Associa- 
tion the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., Mont- 
real. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 584.) On the 
request of the Acting Secretary of the 
Union the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 

4. Canadian Seamen’s Union and the 
Commercial Cable Company, Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) On request of 
counsel for the Union, the Board granted 
the withdrawal of the application for 
certification. 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Canadian National Railways 
(divers, tenders and helpers, Cape Tormen- 
tine, N.B. and Borden, P.EI.). (LG, 
May, 1949, p. 585.) On request of the 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood, the 
application for certification was withdrawn. 
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Request for Revocation of Decision 
in Application for Certification 


The Board rejected the request of the 
Western Union ‘Telegraph Company, 
Halifax, N.S., for revocation of a decision 
certifying the Canadian Seamen’s Union as 
bargaining agent. (See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below.) 


Order to Bargain Collectively 
issued 


During the month the Board gave con- 
sideration to a complaint referred to it by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 43 
of the Act, affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
complainant, and the Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Co., Ltd., respondent. The Board 
issued an Order requiring the respondent 
company to bargain collectively with the 
complainant, in the terms of the following 
Order. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) 


ORDER 

Upon the complaint made by The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the complainant, to the 
Minister of Labour that Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Co., Ltd., the respondent, has 
failed to comply with paragraph (a) of 
Section fourteen of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act having been 
referred by the Minister of Labour to this 
Board pursuant to Section 43 of the said 
Act; 

And this Board having made inquiry in 
respect of the said complaint and the 
complaint having been set down for hearing 
by the Board and having come on for 
hearing and after having heard representa- 
tives of the complainant and the respondent, 
and the evidence presented to the Board 
and upon reading the papers filed in respect 
of the said complaint and decision having 
been reserved; 

This Board does find that Canadian 
Dredge and Dock Co., Ltd. being a 


party to collective bargaining with The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining 
agent of marine engineers, employed by 
the said Company, excluding chief engineers, 
has failed to comply with the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of Section fourteen of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; and 

This Board does order Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Co., Ltd., to commence collec- 
tive bargaining forthwith with The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., the certified bargaining agent of 
marine engineers employed by the Com- 
pany exclusive of chief engineers, with a 
view to the completion of a collective agree- 
ment between them and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude such agree- 
ment; and 

For this purpose to cause its authorized 
representatives to attend and meet with 
the representatives of The National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., at such times and places as shall be 
fixed and designated for this purpose from 
time to time by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour, or such other Conciliation Officer 
as may be instructed in his place by the 
Minister of Labour to confer with the said 
parties to assist them to conclude a collec- 
tive agreement. 

The Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour aforesaid is requested to 
report from time to time to the Chief 
Executive Officer of this Board on the 
progress of collective bargaining between 
the said parties. 

Leave is reserved to either of the said 
parties to apply to this Board for further 
directions in respect of any matter arising 
out of or relating to this Order or the 
complaint as the circumstances of the case 
in the opinion of such party may require. 

By Order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

Chief Executive Officer. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Halifax, N.S., Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


This is an application of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for revocation 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
of an order of certification made in 1944 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
under the provisions of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations certifying the 
Respondent, Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps 


and A. R. Mosher, members. The Judg- 
ment of the Board was delivered by the 
Vice-Chairman. 


bargaining representatives selected by it as 
the bargaining agents for unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by the Company on its 
cable ships Cyrus Field and Lord Kelvin 
stationed at the Port of Halifax, NS. 

The Applicant contends that the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board had no authority 
to make an order certifying the Respondent 
as aforesaid for the reason that employees 
in the bargaining unit, for which certifica- 
tion was granted, were not employed upon 
a work, undertaking, or business which was 
subject to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. The Applicant further con- 
tends that the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
do not apply to the said employees as they 
are not employed upon a work, under- 
taking or business to which the Act applies. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act replaced the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. These Regu- 
lations were revoked effective as of the 
date the Act came into force, September 1, 
1948. Section 72 of the Act provides that 
the Canada Labour Relations Board estab- 
lished under the Act shall be the successor 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
established under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and that every order, 
decision or determination or other act or 
thing made, given or done by or on behalf 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
shall, in so far as the same might be done 
under the Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Therefore, if the order made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board certifying 
the Respondent as bargaining agent for 
employees of the Applicant employed on 
its cable ships at Halifax could have been 
made by this Board under the Act, the 
order has the same force and effect under 
the Act as though made by this Board. 

It follows that if, as the Applicant con- 
tends, the Act does not apply to the com- 
pany’s operation and this Board could not 
have made the order certifying the Respon- 
dent as bargaining agent for the employees 
under this Act, the order of certification 
made by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board has no continuing force and effect 
under the provisions of the Act. 

Consequently if the Applicant’s conten- 
tion is well founded, the Board would have 
no authority to revoke the order in ques- 
tion since the only authority given to this 
Board in the matter of revocation is in 
respect of orders made by this Board under 
the Act or orders made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board which, in virtue of 


Section 72 of the Act, are deemed to have 
been made by this Board under the Act 
(see Sections 11 and 61 (2) of the Act). 


For these reasons, the Board is of 
opinion that if the Applicant’s contention 
as to the application of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and the Act 
to the Applicant’s operations were well 
founded, this Board would have no 
authority to make the order for revocation 
applied for. 

The Board is of opinion, however, that 
the order for certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board is one 
which could have been made under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
which might be made by this Board under 
the Act for the reasons hereinafter set out. 

The Applicant is a corporation which is 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York and is registered under the 
provisions of Part IL of the Domestic, 
Dominion and Foreign Corporations Act of 
Nova Scotia for the purpose of carrying on 
a general telegraph business in Nova Scotia. 
It operates a cable service between the 
United Kingdom and Canada using cables 
extending from the East coast of Canada 
to the United Kingdom and, in connection 
with these operations, it operates the two 
cable ships for the purpose of maintaining 
and repairing the transatlantic cable used 
in this service. The cable ships are owned 
by British companies, are of British registry 
but are operated by the Applicant under 
charter from these owners. The employees 
employed by the Applicant upon these ships 
comprise the bargaining unit of employees 
in respect of which the order for certifica- 
tion now attacked was made. The ships 
have, at present, and have for many years, 
operated from a depot at the Port of 
Halifax, N.S. 

The employees in the bargaining unit are 
residents of Canada and were signed on and 
have been signed on from year to year for 
many years past at the Port of Halifax. 


Even if the Board were to accept as 
correct the contention of the Applicant that 
these cable ships are floating work-shops 
used for repair and maintenance of the 
transatlantic cable rather than ships falling 
within the category of navigation and 
shipping described in paragraph (a) of 
Section 53 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the employ- 
ment of the employees would, in any event, 
be upon or in connection with an under- 
taking falling within the provisions of 
paragraph (b) Section 53 of the Act as a 
work or undertaking extending beyond the 
limits of a province. 
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The Applicant contends that inasmuch as 
the ships are of British ownership and 
registry and are operated under direct 
instructions from New York in transatlantic 
service and the crew signed on under 
British Articles of Agreement, the provi- 
sions of the Act do not apply. The 
Applicant also contends that the use of the 
Port of Halifax as a depot for the ships is 
a matter of convenience only and is not 
essential to their operations which are in 
no way local but are transatlantic in 
character. 

Considering that the Applicant is 
registered for the purpose of carrying on 
business in Canada and carries on opera- 
tions in Canada in connection with which 
the ships are utilized, and that the 
employees are residents of Canada and 
signed on in Canada, and that the provi- 
sions of the Act are capable of enforcement 
against all interested parties, it is, in the 
opinion of the Board, immaterial in the 
particular circumstances of this case whether 
the ships are of Canadian or British 
registry or whether the employees have 
been signed on under British or Canadian 
Articles of Agreement. This conclusion is 
borne out by the provisions of Section 
163 (1) of the Canada Shipping Act which 
require that the Master of every British 
registered ship (with some exceptions which 
are not applicable in this instance) shall 
enter into an agreement with every seaman 
whom he engages in Canada and carries as 
one of the crew in accordance with the 


form of agreement prescribed in the said 
Act or, that is to say, under Canadian 
Articles of Agreement. ; 

The Applicant further contends that the 
provisions of Section 165 of the Canada 
Shipping Act prescribing the form and: 
terms of agreement which shall be entered 
into between the Master and crew exclude 
the application of other terms and condi- 
tions of employment to seamen and that 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act relating to 
the negotiation and conclusion of collective 
agreements covering as they do terms and 
conditions of employment have, therefore, 
no application to the employment of 
seamen. 

The Board is unable to agree with this 
contention. In its opinion, the two Acts 
are not repugnant but are in fact comple- 
mentary to one another. 

For the above reasons, the application is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 

D. McInnss, Esq., K.C., 
C. S. Lawton, Esq., 
W. Apamson, Esq., 
T. F. Percy, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
A. Marcus, Esq,., 
H. C. Means, Esq,., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 21, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officer 


During April the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q., applicant, affecting long- 
shore operations at the Port of Montreal, 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 375, respondent. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and the Hull City Transport 
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_ Workers, 


Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and MacArthur and _ Son, 
Limited, Brandon, Man., respondent. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1039, applicant, and 
Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company, and Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Local B-1440, applicant, and 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: B. Wilson.) 


Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


Early in April; 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a final report from Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer, in- 
dicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation, Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., and United Chemical Workers, 
Local 14 (L.G., April, 1949, p. 431). 

On April 14, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1374. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 431.) 

On April 12, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from R. Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer, indicating the settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Trans-Oceanic Service). and the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
Marconi System, Division No. 59. (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 588.) 

On April 12, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from R. Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer, indicating the settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
(longshore operations at the Port of Mont- 
real) and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 375 (see above). 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On April 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
MacArthur and Son, Limited, Brandon, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer (see above). 


Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Reports Received 


On April 23, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q., and the 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, repre- 
senting radio telegraphers at coast. stations 
and radio officers in the marine service of 
the Company. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 588.) 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
H. Carl Goldenberg of Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation by 
the other two members; F. E. H. Gates of 
Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the Company; and Drummond Wren of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the Union. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 

On April! 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report of 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 589). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 

On April 29, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, P.Q., and Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Inc. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 588). Constitution of 
the Board had not been completed at the 
end of the month, 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Marconi Company (Radio Telegraphers at Coast 
Stations and Radio Officers in Marine Service) 


and 
Canadian Marconi 


System Division No. 


59, Commercial 


Telegraphers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 


The Hon. Humpurey Mircue.y, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the above sited parties 
begs to report as follows:— 

Having held sessions at which the Board 
heard the representations of all the parties 
concerned in the dispute and at which the 
Board endeavoured to effect an agreement 
between the parties, the Board begs to 
report that it has been unable to effect 
such an agreement. 

The dispute arises from proposals sub- 
mitted by the Union representing the 
Employees for revision of the collective 
agreement with the Employer. The Union 
requested 

1. Four weeks vacation for 30 years 
service for Radio Telegraphers on stations 
which are in year-round operation. 

2. A 12 per cent increase in the present 
rates of wages. 

3. An increase in the bonus to officers in 
charge to $30, and the incorporation of the 
said bonus in the wage scale. 

The Company rejected these proposals. 

Having heard the submissions of the 
parties to the dispute, and having given full 
consideration to the representations made, 
the Board recommends that— 

1. Radio Telegraphers at coast stations 
which are in year-round operation shall be 
granted an annual vacation with pay of 
four weeks after 35 years of service pro- 
vided that one week of the said vacation 
shall be taken by the employee during the 
winter season. 
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On April 23, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company (Radio Telegraphers at Coast 
Stations and-Radio Officers in Marine 
Service) and Canadian Marconi System 
Division No. 59, Commercial Teleg- 


raphers’ Union (AFL-TLC) (L.G., May,, 


} 1949, p. 588). 

The Board was composed of Mr. H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Montreal, Chairman, 
Mr. F. E. H. Gates, Montreal, member 
representing the employer viewpoint, 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
member representing the employee view- 
point. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





2. The wage scale set out in Article 15 
of the agreement between the parties dated 
May 10, 1948, shall be increased by 74 per 
cent. 

38. In lieu of the present bonus of $15 
per month payable to officers in charge of 
coast stations, the wage paid to the said 
officers in charge shall be $20 per month 
above the wage payable to them under the 
wage scale, the said $20 to form part of 
the total wage. The said $20: shall be 
added to the wage of the officer in charge 
after the application of the 74 per cent 
increase in the wage scale recommended 
herein. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENnsErG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Franx E. H. Garus, 
(Sgd.) DrumMMonpD Wren. 
April 22, 1949. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA AND 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocAL 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
15, 1948, to December 14, 1949. Union 
security: every worker included in the agree- 
ment must be a member of the union in good 
standing, except learners and beginners who 
are given 6 weeks time to become members 
of the union. No worker shall be discrim- 
inated against for union activities and the 
union shall not require the discharge of any 
worker unless such worker is replaced by the 
union by another worker satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. Whenever in need of a 
worker, a manufacturer shall apply to the 
union representative, who shall be given a 
reasonable time to supply a worker accept- 
able to the manufacturer. Whenever the 
union is unable to supply such help, whether 
temporary or permanent, the manufacturer 
may secure such help who must become 
members of the union within 6 weeks. 
Check-off: each and every manufacturer 
agrees to deduct union dues and also the 
initiation fee as well as such contributions 
as may be payable from the wages earned 
by the worker to the Garment Manufacturers’ 
and Employees’ Fund and to remit same to 
the union and the office of the Fund. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: all work 
in excess of 8 hours from Monday to Friday 
shall be paid for at time and one-quarter, 
all work on Saturdays shall be paid for at 
time and one-half and all work on Dominion 
and Provincial legal holidays shall be paid 
for at double time. Christmas Day shall be 
a paid holiday for union members employed 
for at least 6 weeks. Vacation with pay: 
one week to employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous service of at least 1,700 hours. An 
additional week of vacation shall be given to 
employees with 2 or more years’ continuous 
service who have worked 1,800 hours at least 
during each of the previous two years. 

Wage rates for cutters shall be 8 per cent 
plus 10 per cent over the following—first 
class cutters $1 per hour; second class cutters 
774 cents per hour; third class cutters (after 
3 months) $16 per week increased by $1 per 


Provision is made for Rest Periods in 
an increasing number of collective agree- 
ments in certain industries. The usual 
provision is for 10 minutes in the morn- 
ing and 10 minutes in the afternoon, or 
during each half shift, generally midway 
through the half shift. A number of 


agreements also provide for a 5-minute 
period to put tools away and wash-up 
at the end of each half shift as in the 
agreement between the Coulter Manu- 
facturing Company Limited and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, 
Aireraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America summarized below. 





week each month until $22 per week is 
reached; piece rates and time rates for single 
needle operators, special machine operators, 
folders, pressers, cleaners, examiners, bundle 
boys and service girls are increased 10 per 
cent over the 1947 rates. All these workers 
shall be paid an additional 5 per cent pro- 
vided they have worked a full 40 hours 
during the previous week. All learners shall 
be paid a minimum of 35 cents during the 
first 2 months of employment, and thereafter 
regular piece work rates shall prevail. Manu- 
facturers shall not give out work to the 
home of any workers. 

Provision is made for the continuance of 
the joint health insurance fund and for 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


New Guriascow, N.S.—Maririme STEEL AND 
Founpries LimMirep AND UNITED STEEL 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3172. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 10, 
1949, to October 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for all employees eligible to 
become members of the union, with the 
exception of employees who are members of 
the moulders’ union. Oheck-off: the com- 
pany agrees to deduct union dues from the 
pay of employees, who so authorize, and to 
remit same to the union. This authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable for the term of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 
a 44-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours in any 
one day; double time for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays. Vacation with pay 
period will be 6 days per year. Employees 
who have worked a minimum of 150 days 
during the previous year shall be eligible for 
a vacation at the rate of 4 day for every 244 
days worked. 

Hourly wage rates: acetylene cutters 80 
and 83 cents; acetylene welders 83 to 99 
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cents; blacksmiths 91 cents to $1.03; buckers 
82 and 84 cents; carpenters 82 to 92 cents; 
chippers 80 and 83 cents; electricians 93 
cents to $1.03; electrician specialists $1.12; 
electric welders 83 to 99 cents; firemen 79 
cents; forgers 91 cents to $1.02; grinders 77 
and 80 cents; hammer operators 77 and 82 
cents; heater boys 68 and 77 cents; machine 
operators 80 to 88 cents; markers, mach- 
inists 93 cents to $1.03; marker specialists 
$1.10; riveters 83 and 91 cents; shot blast 
operators 82 and 87 cents; sticker boys 64 
to 77 cents; structural workers 77 to 92 
cents; template makers 98 cents and $1.03; 
truck drivers 80 cents; electric and acetylene 
welders 83 cents to $1.02; specialists $1.12; 
labourers 77 cents; all helpers 79 cents; 
apprentices—first year 60 cents, second year 
70 cents, third year 80 cents and fourth 
year 90 cents. If the cost of living index 
(Federal government) increases beyond 160 
after October 1, 1949, then wages will be 
adjusted 25 cents per week for every point 
the cost of living index is above 160. This 
adjustment will be made for every five point 
change. If cost of living decreases below 160, 
there will be no decreases in wages during 
the period of the agreement. 


Provision ‘is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprentice plan. 


New Guascow, N.S—MARITIME STEEL AND 
FouNpDRIES LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
MovuLDERS AND FouNDRY WORKERS OF 
NortH AmeriIcA, LOCAL 332. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 10, 
1949, to November 22, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all employees 
aes to become members of the Moulders’ 

nion. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 44 per week; 
for convenience, however, alternate weeks of 
40 and 48 hours will be worked except 
during July and August when 44 hours per 
week will be worked. Overtime at time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
8 hours per day and double time for work 
on Sundays (except as part of regular shift) 
and on 8 specified holidays. Vacation with 
pay: employees must work 150 days during 
the year to be eligible for vacation. They 
shall be granted 4 day for each 244 days 
worked to a maximum of 53 days per year. 


Hourly wage rates: moulders (dry sand) 
$1.03, other moulders and core makers 85 
cents to $1.02; pattern makers 914 cents to 
$1.03; apprentices of moulders, coremakers 
and pattern makers 60 cents during first 
year, 70 cents during second year, 80 cents 
during third year, and in pattern shop only, 
90 cents during fourth year; crane oper- 
ators 82 and 87 cents; crane chasers and 
ladlemen 783 and 82 cents; sand mixer oper- 
ator 84 cents; moulding machine operators 
85 cents; furnace melters $1.004; furnace 
operators 92 cents; furnace helpers, foundry 
and coreroom helpers 77 cents. If the cost 
of living index increases beyond 160 after 
November 22, 1949, then wages will be 
adjusted 25 cents per week for every point 
above 160. This adjustment will be made 
for every five point change. If cost of living 
decreases below 160, there will be no decrease 
in wages during the period of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
Prev aE CO »orocedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 
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OsHAWA, ONT.—COULTER MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 222. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
28, 1949, to February 27, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible hourly rated employees of the 
company. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of employees, who so 
authorize, union dues exclusive of fines, 
assessments or any other union levy and to 
remit same to the union. This authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable during the term of 
the agreement. 

Hours of work: 45 per week; for day 
shift—9 per day Monday through Friday; 
for other shifts, hours to be as agreed upon 
by the company and the union committee. | 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours, or apart from the regular 
shifts during the first 5 days of the week 
and for all work performed on Saturday or 
Sunday and 8 specified holidays, which shall 
be paid holidays when not worked for 
employees working their regularly scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
the holiday except as otherwise provided. 
Rest periods of 10 minutes are granted all 
employees during each half shift. Employees 
are also granted 5 minutes at the end of each 
half shift. Vacation with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s service (1,800 
hours or more), 2 weeks to employees with 
5 years’ service. Any employee not having 
completed 1,800 hours work during the 
previous 12 months will receive vacation with 
proportionate pay. 

Hourly wage rates: current schedule as per 
agreement May 4, 1948, may be revised from 
time to time by agreement between the com- 
pany and the union—Males: labourers and 
shipping department employees 88 cents in- 
creased by. 3 cents per hour per month to 
94 cents in 2 months; polishing department 
employees 88 cents, increased 4 cents per 
hour per month to $1.08 in 5 months; plating 
department employees 90 cents, increased 44 
cents per hour per month to $1.08 in 4 
months; press operators 88 cents, increased 
2 cents per hour per month for 3 months and 
an additional 3 cents for one month to 97 
cents in 4 months; truck drivers range from 
98 cents to $1.05. Females: stamping depart- 
ment employees and wiring girls in the plat- 
ing department 60 cents increased by 3 cents 
per hour per month to 72 cents in 4 months. 
Off-shift premium of 5 cents per hour will be 
paid for off-shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 


CaLeary, ALTA——THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED (PLANTS NEAR CALGARY) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WorKERS, LocAL 690. 
(ALBERTA NITROGEN WorKERS’ UNION.) 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
23, 1948, to September 22, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
as long as the union retains its right to 
conduct collective bargaining on behalf of 


such employees under the law. There shall 
be no intimidation or discrimination because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Hours of work: for day shift and main- 
tenance crews—8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week; for operating crews 
and maintenance men on shift work—-8 per 
day (except where a change in shift is 
scheduled), normal working week shall con- 
stitute 42 hours, or the equivalent. Overtime 
at time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the scheduled shift, for work on 
6 specified holidays and for work on assigned 
days off. Vacations with pay shall be granted 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with provincial legislation. 

Hourly wage scale: maintenance—welders, 
pipefitters, machinists, mechanies, fitters, in- 
sulators, carpenters, electricians and black- 
smiths $1.23 and $1.33; painters $1.18 and 
$1.28; instrument men $1,33; tool room 
attendant and radial drill operators $1.13: 
oilers $1.11; steam engineers, second class 
$1.33; general helpers $1.06; operators $1.11 
to $1.21; janitors, labourers 96 cents 
(labourers with more than 120 working days 
of actual service with the company become 
lead hands and are paid $1.01); chemical 
services 96 cents to $1.16; warehouse floor- 
men $1.06. Off-shift differential: a premium 
of 4 cents per hour shall be paid for time 
worked on the afternoon shift and 8 cents 
per hour for time worked on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BRrorHer- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half for first 4 hours worked over 
8 hours during week days, double time there- 
after and for all time worked on Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays. On a _ seventh 
holiday, Labour Day, no work is to be done. 
Where more than one shift is employed or 
on special work the regular hours of work 
may be changed so long as they do not exceed 
8 per day; second shift to be 7% hours with 
8 hours pay. 

Hourly wage rate for journeymen shall be 
$1.40 during the term of the agreement in- 
cluding increases of 10 cents per hour 
September 15, 1948, and 5 cents per hour 
May 1, 1949. A foreman in charge of 3 or 
more journeymen shall receive not less than 
10 cents per hour above the journeymen’s 
rate. Foremen shall be members in good 
standing of the local union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 

Air Transport 

CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THE 
CANADIAN Air LINE Pinots ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1949, to January 31, 1950, and thereafter 


from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the association as 
representing the air line pilots. Mountainous 
terrain is the division between Lethbridge or 
Calgary and Vancouver and any other com- 
parable terrain operated with twin-engine 
aircraft which may from time to time be 
mutually agreed upon. 


Hours: twin-engine domestic operations— 
no pilot shall be allowed to fly more than 
225 air hours on mountainous terrain oper- 
ations or 255 hours on flat terrain opera- 
tions (5 hours extra to complete flight) in 
any one calendar quarter; four-engine 
domestic operations—yearly maximum shall 
be 900 hours plus an amount equal to vaca- 
tion credits; part year maximum flying hours 
shall be based on 75 hours for each full 
month and 24 hours for each day of any 
part month plus an amount equal to vacation 
credits, the foregoing does not include 
training flights, familiarization flights or 
monthly instrument practice and local flight 
checks, except that 23 or 2: hours in any 
one day is credited ag flying time in route 
familiarization, equipment conversion train- 
ing flights or as Supernumerary crew on 
scheduled flights for route competency pur- 
poses. Vacation: 14 days with pay after one 
year’s service. Pilots with less than one 
year’s service will be granted one day for 
each month of service up till December 31. 


Monthly salaries: four-engine captains $550 
per month in first 6 months increased $100 
in second, fourth and sixth 6 months to $850 
per month during sixth 6 months and there- 
after; twin-engine captains—flat terrain $450 
during first 6 months increased by $100 in 
second, fourth and sixth 6 months to $750 
during sixth 6 months and _ thereafter; 
mountainous terrain $450 during first 6 
months, $600 in second 6 months increased 
by $100 in fourth and sixth 6 months to $800 
during sixth 6 months and thereafter. First 
officers employed as pilots or holding laid-off 
status as pilots November l, 1948, $270 per 
month during first 6 months, $320 during 
second 6 months, $370 during third 6 months 
and $400 per month during fourth 6 months 
and thereafter; first officers without fore- 
going qualifications $200 during first 6 
months, $220 in second 6 months, $250 in 
third, $290 in fourth, $340 in fifth and $400 
in sixth 6 months and thereafter. Reserve 
captains: a pilot designated as reserve 
captain shall receive a minimum salary of 
$430 per month as of the effective date of 
such designation by the company with pay 
for time flown as captain to be computed 
on a daily basis according to length of 
service. 

Vacations with pay: pilots who have com- 
pleted one year or more of continuous ser- 
vice, will be granted 14 days with full pay; 
those with less than one year of continuous 
service will be granted one day’s leave for 
each full month of service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, travelling and moving 
expenses. Pilots are obliged to carry at 
least $5,000 of life insurance. The company 
to pay only the flight risk portion of such 
insurance, 
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CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACH- 
intsts, LopgEs 714 AND 1751 (AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE MrcHANICS, STATION SER- 
VICES DEPARTMENT AND STORES DEPART- 
MENT). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1948, to September 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice, 
covers all landing fields of the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines in Canada. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole bargaining agency 
for employees in its maintenance and over- 
haul, cargo and commissary departments. 


Hours of work: 8 per day exclusive of meal 
periods, 54 days per week is the standard 
working week; where this is impracticable 
due to the requirements of the service, work 
schedules satisfactory to the company and the 
union shall be established. Overtime: time 
worked in excess of the standard work day, 
except in the case of rotation of shifts, shall 
be credited as overtime on a pro rata basis 
and compensatory time off allowed at the 
discretion of the company. At the end of 
each month or end of work schedule closest 
thereto, employees with overtime credits will 
qualify for payment of the overtime in excess 
of 24 hours, on a time and one-half basis. 
All employees will be granted 8 specified 
holidays or equivalent time off, or overtime 
credit. 

Vacation: 2 weeks with pay, exclusive of 
legal holidays, for employees yho have com- 
pleted one year or more of continuous service, 
those with less than one year’s service will 
be granted one day’s vacation with pay, 
exclusive of legal holidays, for each full 
month of continuous service. 


Monthly wage rates: maintenance and over- 
haul department—crew chief $285 to $305, 
shift foreman $285 to $295, aircraft in- 
spector $275 to $295, licensed mechanic $270 
to $280, shop and materials inspectors $265 to 
$275, lead mechanic $265, mechanics $245 to 
$255, junior mechanics $185 to $230, learners 
$115 to $170, detail materials inspectors $175 
to $245, aircraft tractor driver and crane 
operator $205, sand or carboblast operator 
and helper $185, tool room issuers $165 to 
$185, lead groomer $180, groomer $170, 
cleaner $165, lead janitor $175, janitor $160, 
janitresses $120 to $145, labourers $160, 
licensed fireman $175, firemen $160; station 
services department—assistant station con- 
troller $235, ramp agents $200 to $220, 
station attendants $160 to $185, lead 
chauffeur $190 to $210, chauffeurs $170 to 
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$190, commissary attendant $150; stores 
department—lead_ stockkeeper $255, stock- 
keepers, shippers or receivers $210 to $235, 
assistants $175 to $195, issuers $115 to $165, 
tractor operators $160 to $180, labourers $160. 

Provision is made for sick leave, seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THE 
Arr Line Pinors ASssigNED TO Four- 
ENGINE OVERSEAS OPERATIONS AS REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE CANADIAN AIR LINE 
Pitots ASSOCIATION. 


Supplementary agreement to the foregoing 
also effective from February 1, 1949, to 
January 31, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours of service: four-engine overseas oper- 
ations—900 hours shall constitute the normal 
annual maximum, and in addition, pilots may 
be required to complete a maximum of 120 
hours overtime in any year. For periods of 
less than one year the maximum shall be 75 
hours for each full month and 23 hours per 
day for each part month plus a total of 10 
hours overtime for each full month. The 
company will exert a reasonable effort to 
prevent a pilot’s air hours from exceeding 
255 hours in any one-quarter. These hours 
shall not include training and familiarization 
flight time during period of transfer from 
domestic operations to first scheduled, extra 
section or other revenue flight as captain or 
first officer on four-engine overseas opera- 
tions, or training and familiarization flight 
time relating to being promoted to captain 
on four-engine overseas operations. 


Rates of pay: captains $900 per month 
during first 6 months, increased $50 per 
month during second 6 months and to $1,000 
per month during third 6 months and there- 
after; first officers $400 per month during 
first 6 months increased $40 per month during 
second 6 months and to $480 per month 
during third 6 months and thereafter. 


Overtime rates shall be $13 per hour and 
$6.25 per hour for captains and first officers 
respectively for each air hour in excess of 
900 air hours per year or established 
maximum for a part year. 

Sick leave of one day per month with pay 
will be allowed pilots assigned to four-engine 
overseas operations for each month or part 
thereof in each year after assignment of 
which half the unused portion shall be 
cumulative indefinitely for the purpose of 
additional sick leave pay benefits. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement and the amendment of 
twelve other agreements. These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement for railway 
car and bus manufacturing at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
April 2, and the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the fine glove industry for the 
province, for hairdressers at Montreal, for 
the sash and door industry at Quebec and 
for building trades at Hull, which were all 
published April 9, and another amendment 
to the agreement for building trades at 
Hull published April 23. 

Requests for a new agreement for dairy 
employees at Quebec and for amendments 
to the agreements governing barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and clock- 
makers in the eastern townships were 
gazetted March 26. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Victoriaville, for build- 
ing trades at Hull and at Chicoutimi and 
for truck drivers at Montreal were pub- 
lished April 2. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for building trades at 


Hull and at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
April 9, and for wholesale and retail 
commercial establishments at Roberval 


gazetted April 16. A request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for garage and 
service station employees at Montreal was 
published April 23. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or association of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazetre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly since June, 


1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 9, repeals from April 1, 1949, 
the Order in Council making this agreement 
obligatory (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 870). 


Fur and Leather Products 


Work Guove Inpustry, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 2, amends from April 1, 1949, 
the previous Order in Council for this in- 
dustry (L.G., May, 1948, p. 486). Agreement 
to remain in effect until December 31, 1949. 


Overtime: for male employees paid on a 
piece-work basis, overtime rates are in- 
creased from 47 to 51-7 cents per hour in 
excess of the regular rates and for female 
employees paid on a piece-work basis, from 
22 to 24-2 cents per hour in excess of the 
regular rates; however, male and female 
employees paid on an hourly or weekly basis 
receive time and one-half for overtime work. 

Statutory holidays: Good Friday, St-Jean 
Baptiste Day and Labour Day are to be 
kept as holidays. Every employee who has 
been at work the five days prior to these 
holidays shall receive for each holiday four- 
tenths of one per cent of the wages earned 
by him during the twelve months prior to 
June 1. However, when St-Jean Baptiste 
Day falls on Sunday, the holiday shall not 
be paid; if it falls on Saturday, the employee 
is entitled to half a day off with pay 
equivalent to two-tenths of one per cent of 
the wages so earned. 

Minimum wage rates for all operations, 
except any connected with the stitching of a 
glove or a mitt on a “Wax Thread” machine, 
are increased by 10 per cent. 

Vacation: every employee with five years’ 
continuous service is entitled to an annual 
vacation of two weeks with pay equivalent 
to four per cent of his total earnings during 
the one year prior to June 1 of each year; 
every employee with from three to five years’ 
service is entitled to a week and a half with 
pay equivalent to three per cent of his year’s 
total earnings; every employee with less than 
three years’ service is entitled to one week 
with remuneration equivalent to two per cent 
of his year’s total earnings. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CLorHine INpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1174, Sept., p. 1306, Oct., 
p. 1474; April, 1949, p. 450, and previous 
issues) by providing that, if any of the 
specified statutory holidays should fall on a 
Saturday or Sunday, then the said holiday 
shall be celebrated either on the day before 
or the first working day after the Saturday 
or Sunday, and, should any of the holidays 
occur during a vacation period, such holiday 
shall be paid for immediately after the 
vacation. 


=i 


MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307). 

Holidays with pay: every employee who 
has been employed in the industry for one 
year and in the same shop for at least 3 
months shall be granted 4 specified holidays 
with pay each year; if absent without good 
reason for one full day during the work 
week in which the holiday occurs, he shall 
receive only 75 per cent of the pay granted 
for such holiday; if absent 2 full days, he 
shall receive only 50 per cent of the pay for 
such holiday; if absent more than 2 days, he 
shall not be paid for the said holiday. 

Minimum wage rates which were increased 
by approximately 10 per cent, are now as 
follows: hand blocker $50.20 per week; 
blocker $46.40; cutter, straw operator, fabric 
operator $45.20; draper $31.40; trimmer- 
draper $27.60; trimmer $25. 

Vacation with pay: every employee, who 
has a minimum of 2 months service for the 
same employer, shall, in the event of termin- 
ation of his employment, be entitled to 2 
per cent of the wages earned by him after 
June 30 preceding his termination of employ- 
ment. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1948, 
p. 1246). 

Overtime: all work in excess of 9 hours 
per day or 54 hours per week is payable at 
time and one-half for servicemen in gasoline 
and service stations. 

Holidays for garage servicemen: the three 
statutory holidays with pay to which they 
are entitled may be taken by these employees 
on the first working day following each such 
holiday and if they work on the said days, 
they shall be paid at double time. 

Minimum wage rates: blacksmiths, body- 
men, carpenters, electricians, glaziers, letter- 
ing-painters, machinists, mechanics, painters, 
radiator repairers, sheet metal workers, 
testers, upholstery cleaners and dyers, 
upholstery makers, vulcanizers, welders, 
wheelwrights (day journeymen)—first class 
$1 per hour, second class 90 cents; night 
journeymen—first class $1.15, second class $1; 
apprentices (day) from 40 cents per hour in 
first 6 months to 75 cents in fourth year, 
apprentices (night) from 45 cents to 85 
cents; day service men in gasoline and ser- 
vice stations 60 cents per hour between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., time and one-half between 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. and double time thereafter. 


This amendment also provides for certain 
changes in the apprenticeship regulations. 





Sueet Merat MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 871, Sept., p. 993; Feb., 1949, 
p. 178) by providing that every employee 
with 5 or more years of continuous service 
for the same employer is entitled annually to 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay equivalent to 4 
per cent of his preceding year’s remuneration, 
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Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620, and 
previous issues) by increasing the minimum 
wage rates for journeymen in all trades by 
5 cents per hour. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 17, and 
gazetted March 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, p. 930, 
and previous issues). Other amendments to 
this agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of May 31, 1947, and April 24, 
1948. 


Hours: for the department head, the floor 
walker and the chief-displayer performing 
only such work, the accountant and the out- 
side collector, for the delivery-man and his 
helper, the clerks attending to the delivery 
and reception of merchandise, the trades- 
men, warehousemen and general workmen, 
maximum hours which may be worked at 
regular rates were reduced from 55 per 
week in 1947, to 51 in 1948, and to 50 per 
week by the present amendment; for all other 
employees, the regular work week was 
reduced from 494 hours per week in 1947, to 
48 in 1948, and to 45 by the present amend- 
ment. 


Minimum wage rates: various increases 
were granted in 1947, 1948 and 1949, but 
not all classifications were increased in each 
of these years. Increases for some classes 
are as follows: departmental manager—from 
$45 per week in 1947 to $50 in 1948 for 
males and from $35 in 1947 to $39 in 1948 
for females if annual turnover is $100,000, 
from $40 in 1947 to $45 in 1948 for males 
and from $30 to $33 for females if annual 
turnover exceeds $50,000 and from $35 in 
1947 to $40 in 1948 for males and from $25 
to $28 for females if annual turnover is less 
than $50,000; head displayer from $45 in 1947 
to $50 in 1948; floor walker from $33 in 1947 
to $386 in 1948 and to $49 from March 26, 
1949; bookkeeper from $29.60 in 1947 to $35 
in 1948 and to $37.50 in 1949; collector (out- 
side) from $24.60 in 1947 to $30 in 1948; 
regular employees (male)—in 1947, from 
$9.50 per week in first year to $19 in fifth 
year, after 5 years from $22 to $30; in 1948, 
from $14 in first year to $24 in fifth year, 
after 5 years from $28 to $36; in 1949, from 
$14 in first year to $26 in fifth year, after 
5 years from $30 to $39; regular employees 
(female)—in 1947, from $8.60 per week in 
first year to $12 in third year, after 3 years 
from $13.50 to $16; in 1948, from $13 to $16, 
after 3 years from $17.50 to $21; in 1949, 
from $13 to $17.50, after 3 years from $19 
to $23; displayers (male)—after 5 years 
from $28 to $32 in 1947, from $32 to $40 in 
1948 and from $35 to $45 in 1949; delivery- 
man from $22.60 in 1947 to $30 in 1948 and 
to $33 in 1949; charwoman $15 in 1948, 
increased to $17 in 1949. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supples and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
im accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 105 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 50 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour,” and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
im prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation, . . . 6,143 $17,113 343.00 
Post: OMCes shite ss: vs 13 42,613.05 
Ri GEMiPs o%s.. acters! 1 18,144.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation 
in Saskatchewan in 1948 


Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act include a 
provision for higher benefits for totally disabled workmen 


with dependents. 


A collective bargaining procedure has 


been established for teachers. Stricter safety requirements 
have been laid down in regard to freight and passenger 
elevators and electrical installations. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which was 
in session from February 10 to April 2, 
amended laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, hours of work, minimum 
wages, weekly rest-day, factories and trade 
schools. Within prescribed limits, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is per- 
mitted to increase benefits to totally 
disabled workmen with dependents. The 
weekly payment of compensation to totally 
disabled workers may not be less than $15. 
The stipulation against a reduction in 
wages in undertakings where hours were 
reduced to 44 as required by the Hours of 
Work Act unless time and one-half is paid 
will apply to April 1, 1950. Janitors and 
watchmen were brought within the scope 
of the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
Stricter safety requirements were laid down 
in statutes governing freight and passenger 
elevators and electrical inspection and 
licensing. A new Act grants to teachers 
the collective bargaining rights enjoyed by 
other workers in the Province. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, in force on 
April 1, 1949, provide for increased benefits 
to totally disabled persons with dependents; 
establish the minimum weekly compensa- 
tion in total disability cases at $15, instead 
of $15 or average earnings; and_ bring 
reeves, councillors and secretary-treasurers 
of rural municipalities under the Act. 


Permanent total disability is, as before, 
compensatable at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months preceding the acci- 
dent or for such lesser period as he has 
been in the employment of his employer. 

It is now provided, further, that in 
cases of permanent total disability, where 
a workman with dependents is receiving 
compensation at a rate of less than $1,200 
a year, his benefits may be increased, at 
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the discretion of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, by $10 a month for a wife 
or invalid husband, and by $5 a month 
each for the first and second child under 
16. Where the only dependents are 
children, the increase may be $10 a month 
for the first child, and $5 each for the 
second and third child, and where depen- 
dents are other than children or consort 
compensation may be increased by a 
reasonable weekly sum to be determined 
by the Board. The total compensation for 
complete disability must not, however, 
exceed $1,200 a year. 


The minimum payment in permanent 
total disability cases is now $15 a week 
instead of $15 or average earnings, if less. 
In cases of temporary total disability, the 
minimum weekly payment remains $15 a 
week or average earnings, if less, and in 
partial disability cases, as before, minimum 
compensation is a corresponding amount in 
proportion to the impairment of earning 
capacity. 

In order to be recognized by the Board 
and recoverable, accounts for medical ser- 
vices must be filed with the Board within 
six months after the termination of the 
treatment. 

Increases In compensation apply to all 
payments accruing after April 1, 1949, 
regardless of the date of the accident, but 
this provision is not to entitle any person 
to additional compensation for any period 
before that date. 

Reeves, councillors and secretary-treasurers 
of rural municipalities are now brought 
under Part I of the Act, together with any 
other employees of rural municipalities 
which the Board may designate. For the 
purpose of computing compensation, the 
annual earnings of such persons are deemed 
to be $1,200, but this amount may be 
increased or decreased by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 


Hours of Work 


By an amendment to the Hours of Work 
Act, employees working exclusively as 
janitors or caretakers in buildings used. 
principally for residential purposes are, as 
before, exempted from the Act, but those 
who care for office and commercial build- 
ings are now within its scope. 

The stipulation in the Hours of Work Act, 
1947, against a reduction in wages in any 
undertaking where hours were reduced to 
conform with the 44-hour limit which is 
imposed by the Act unless time and one- 
half is paid for overtime, has been extended 
to apply until April 1, 1950. 


Weekly Rest-day 


From July 1, 1949, workers employed 
solely as watchmen or janitors are entitled 
to a weekly rest of 24 hours, wherever 
possible on Sunday, as a result of an amend- 
ment to the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
The statute applies, with the exceptions 
noted below, to all employees in cities and 
in 21 specified towns. Exempted are 
persons In a managerial capacity, those who 
are not usually employed for more than 
five hours in a day, and repair workers 
in emergencies. 


Minimum Wages 


Changes were made in the section of the 
Minimum Wage Act which permits the 
Minimum Wage Board by order to fix the 
maximum amount which an employer may 
charge, or deduct from an employee’s wages, 
for board and lodging. The revised section 
stipulates that the Board may fix the 
maximum deductions permitted for board, 
whether full or partial. and for permanent 
or temporary living quarters furnished by 
an employer to an employee, whether or 
not such quarters are self-contained and 
whether or not they are retained in the 
general possession of the employer. 

A further amendment requires an 
employer to give at least a week’s written 
notice of intention to lay off an employee 
who has been in his service continuously 
for three months or more. As previously, 
a week’s notice is required in case of 
discharge. 


Factories 


A new section inserted in the Factories 
Act empowers the Minister of Labour to 
impose on the owner of a factory any 
statutory obligation to install equipment or 
make alterations in premises occupied by 
an employer other than the owner. 


Elevators 


The Passenger and Freight Elevator Act 
which, when proclaimed in force, will 
replace a 1942 Act and amendments GG. 
1942, p. 590), will apply to all elevators 
which are subject to the legislative authority 
of the Province except such as are excluded 
by regulations. The chief inspector may by 
written notice to the owner bring under 
the Act any elevator or hoisting apparatus 
excluded by regulation. 

Greater provision for safety is made by 
requiring, as formerly, the owner of an 
elevator to hold a valid elevator licence, 
and by now prohibiting any person, firm or 
corporation from constructing, installing, 
altering or repairing an elevator or any 
part which may affect the safety of the 
elevator unless he holds a contractor’s 
licence. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may by regulation require the 
licensing of operators and prescribe the 
conditions under which operators’ licences 
may be issued. Licences are to be issued 
by the Department of Labour on the chief 
inspector’s recommendation. The minimum 
age of elevator operators, which under the 
earher Act was 18, will now be fixed by 
regulation. 

The new Act sets out in detail the powers 
and duties of inspectors. The earlier 
statute provided that these should be pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Inspectors are to be appointed and 
remunerated according to the provisions of 
the Public Service Act. Subject to the 
instructions of the chief inspector, an in- 
spector must inspect periodically every 
elevator in his district and inspect without 
delay any elevator which he has reason to 
believe is unsafe. An inspector must rate 
the maximum carrying capacity of every 
elevator in respect of weight or number of 
passengers carried. This maximum must be 
recorded in the elevator licence. Operating 
an elevator with a load in excess of such 
maximum is declared an offence against the 
Act. 

Inspectors are required to satisfy them- 
selves that elevators are in satisfactory 
running order, that safety devices and 
apphances which operate in emergencies are 
free to operate, and that both elevator and 
operator are properly licensed. They are 
empowered to require that necessary infor- 
mation be supplied to them, and that 
required assistance be made available, and 
may issue instructions regarding operation, 
installation, alteration or repair or may con- 
demn an elevator which is unsafe or 
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obsolete. They may require that negligent, 
incompetent or unlicensed operators be 
replaced. 

Owners, persons in charge of elevators 
and contractors engaged in installation, 
service or repairs are required to notify 
inspectors of defects which might render the 
elevator unsafe, and faulty conditions must 
be remedied within a reasonable time. An 
unsafe elevator may be sealed or its 
licence cancelled. Accidents causing death 
or serious injury must be reported by tele- 
phone or telegraph to the chief inspector, 
who will cause an investigation to be made. 
Following an accident, the elevator may not 
be operated without the inspector’s written 
permission. 

The inspector must furnish the owner or 
his representative with an inspection report, 
setting forth the condition found and 
may require certain repairs, alterations 
or replacements to be made within a 
prescribed time. Within 30 days after 
receiving an inspection report, the owner 
must notify the Department of the arrange- 
ments which have been made to comply 
with the inspector’s instructions. 


The written permission of the chief 
inspector must be obtained before: (1) a 
condemned elevator may be repaired or 
operated; (2) an elevator which has been 
previously used may be sold, exchanged or 
reinstalled in a new location; or (3) an 
elevator which has been previously used 
outside the Province may be _ installed. 
Where the use of an elevator is being 
resumed after being out of service for a 
year or more, it must be specially inspected 
and operated only with the written permis- 
sion of the inspector. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the design, 
registration of designs, construction, instal- 
lation, testing, operation, maintenance, 
repair, inspection, and _ classification of 
elevators; prescribing the conditions under 
which elevator and contractors’ licences may 
be issued; governing the duration, transfer, 
suspension, cancellation, withdrawal and 
posting of licences; prescribing fees and 
other charges for licences and inspections; 
excluding any elevator or class of elevator 
from the Act; and adopting as regulations 
any relevant codes, rules or standards, with 
or without modification. 

Fines may be imposed, on summary con- 
viction, for violation of the Act or regula- 
tions. These may be not less than $25 
nor more than $300 for each offence. The 
penalty for operating an elevator without 
a valid operator’s licence is a fine of not 
less than $10 or not more than $50. 
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Electrical Licensing 


The Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Act, 1949, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, is a revision of an Act first 
passed in 1929 (L.G., 1929, p. 381; 1935, 
p. 417; 1947, p. 1498). Its administration 
is now the responsibility of the Minister 
of Labour. Provision is made, as before, 
for the appointment of inspectors, including 
a chief inspector, to enforce the Act, but 
the provision made in 1947 fcr the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing has been omitted. No per- 
son may be appointed as inspector who is 
interested either directly or indirectly in 
the sale or installation of electrical equip- 
ment and who does not hold a valid 
journeyman’s licence. 

As formerly, electrical installation must 
conform to the latest authorized edition of 
the Canadian Electrical Code, subject to 
any changes made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The Act authorizes the Department of 
Labour to issue licences to contractors, 
journeymen, employers and persons oper- 
ating supply houses of electrical equipment. 
To obtain any of these licences except a 
journeyman’s licence, a person must furnish 
a guarantee bond of $1,000, subject to con- 
ditions satisfactory to the chief inspector. 

The Act applies to the performance of all 
the work of electrical installation and the 
installing of electrical equipment for the 
purpose of supplying electricity for light, 
heat, or power, or signal or communication 
systems, the inspection of such work and 
the sale of electrical equipment. 

Excluded from the Act, in addition to 
electrical work in power houses, substations, 
etc., except those to which the public have 
free access, and work on railway or street 
railway cars or locomotives, as formerly, are 
transmission lines and distribution systems 
of public utilities, and the insertion and 
replacement of lamps or fuses and the per- 
formance of other minor adjustments and 
replacements. 

As before, no contractor may make any 
electrical installation or install electrical 
equipment unless he holds a valid con- 
tractor’s licence. To obtain such licence, 
a contractor must hold a journeyman’s 
licence or employ at least one licensed 
journeyman. Engaging in the business of 
a contractor in a place unauthorized by 
licence is forbidden. 

As in the earlier Act, a limited con- 
tractor’s licence may be issued by the 
Department to a person who, in the chief 
inspector’s opinion, is competent, permitting 
him to carry on the business of a con- 
tractor in the town or village in which he 


lives and in places within a 50-mile radius, 
unless there is in the town or village a 
resident holder of a contractor’s licence. 
He must not carry on business in a city 
or in the village of North Regina. A 
limited contractor may be assisted by only 
one apprentice or other employee who does 
not hold a journeyman’s licence. 

Provision is now made for the issue of a 
restricted contractor’s licence to a person 
who holds a restricted journeyman’s licence 
or employs at least one restricted licensed 
journeyman. Holders of contractors’ and 
restricted contractors’ licences may not 
employ more than two apprentices or other 
employees for each journeyman. 

For a journeyman’s licence, the chief 
inspector must be satisfied that an applicant 
has completed one of three alternatives: 
(1) four years’ apprenticeship to the trade; 
(2) one year’s apprenticeship and a full 
electrical course in a Canadian university 
or college; or (3) two years’ apprenticeship 
and a full electrical course in a technical 
school operated by any provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. A candidate must also 
pass a written or practical examination, or 
both, as may be required by the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944. Formerly, the requirements 
for a journeyman’s licence were either four 
years of apprenticeship, or a three-year term 
of apprenticeship together with successful 
completion of an electrical course in a 
Canadian university, college or technical 
school. 

An applicant for a restricted journeyman’s 
licence must satisfy the chief inspector that 
he is competent to perform the branches of 
work specified in the licence. He is not 
permitted to do any other work than that 
specified. 

An apprentice or other employee who 
does not hold a journeyman’s licence may 
not do any electrical work except as an 
assistant to, and under the supervision of, 
a licensed journeyman employed on the 
same piece of work. 

Employers, other than licensed con- 
tractors, are required to hold a licence. No 
employer may employ any person other 
than a licensed journeyman to take charge 
of an electrical installation or install elec- 
trical equipment. 

Any licence may be suspended by the 
Minister on the recommendation of the 
chief inspector. The causes for which con- 
tractors’ and journeymen’s licences may be 
suspended, previously set out in the regula- 
tions, are now incorporated in the Act. 

Other provisions deal with connection of 
electrical installations with distribution 
systems, reports, notices and _ permits, 
defective or dangerous equipment, and with 
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inspection and approval of electrical equip- 
ment stocked by supply houses or retail 
dealers. Many of these provisions were 
formerly in the regulations. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations fixing the fees to be paid 
for licences, inspections and permits. 

The penalty section of the Act was 
revised and a number of changes made in 
the fines provided for certain offences, in- 
cluding the addition of a minimum fine as 
well as the former maximum amount. 


Trade Schools 


The trades which have been brought 
within the scope of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 1939, by Order in Council 
have now been incorporated in the Act 
(L.G.; 1989, p. 12385; 1948, p. 752).0 The 
amendment, therefore, consolidates all 
designated trades under the Act. The trade 
of “business courses by correspondence” has 
been omitted. 


Collective Bargaining 
for Teachers 


The Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act, 
1949, was passed to establish procedure for 
collective bargaining between teachers and 
boards of school trustees. In general, the 
procedure set up by this Act is similar to 
the rules for establishing Conciliation 
Boards under the Trade Union Act, 1944. 

The Act applies to the boards of school 
units and districts organized under the 
Larger School Units Act, 1944, the School 
Act and the Secondary Education Act, and 
to all teachers regularly employed in day 
classes in schools in the unit or district, 
or employed on a full time basis as 
supervisors. 

“Collective bargaining” means negotiating 
in good faith with the view to the adop- 
tion of a salary schedule or the revision of 
an existing schedule, embodying in writing 
the terms of the schedule or its revision, 
execution by the parties of the schedule or 
revision, and negotiating from time to time 
for the settlement of disputes. 

The Act declares the right of a group 
of teachers (or a single teacher where only 
one is employed), to organize and bargain 
collectively either on their own behalf or 
through a committee selected by the 
majority of the group. Similarly, a school 
board has the right to bargain on its own 
behalf or through a committee selected by 
a majority of the Board. A committee 
selected by either party may contain only 
one member who is not one of the group 
concerned, and must be the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the group or of the Board for 
collective bargaining. 
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Either a school board or a majority of 
a group of teachers may by notice require 
the other party to enter upon collective 
bargaining proceedings within thirty days 
after receipt of notice. If the notice for 
collective bargaining is for the purpose of 
negotiating a salary schedule or for the 
revision of an existing one, the request 
must be made betwen November 1 and 
January 15. 

At the request of either party, a three- 
man Board of Conciliation may be set up, 
at the discretion of the Minister, whenever 
a board and group of teachers fail to 
negotiate a salary schedule or the revision 
of an existing schedule or fail to settle a 
dispute. The request must include a concise 
statement of the claims of the parties and 
of the attempts which have been made at 
conciliation. 

Within ten days after being notified by 
the Minister of his intention to appoint 
a Conciliation Board, each party must 
nominate one member. If the parties agree 
on a joint nomination, a one-man Con- 
ciation Board may be set up. In default 
of nominations by either or both sides, the 
Minister may appoint representatives from 
panels submitted to him by a trustees’ 
association, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation or jointly by the two bodies. 
When the two representatives have been 
appointed, they must select a chairman 
within five days. The chairman and one 
other member of the Board will constitute 
a quorum. 

Within 15 days after the Conciliation 
Board is established, it must begin to hear 
and determine the matters referred to it. 
The Board must give full opportunity to 
all parties to present evidence and to be 
heard. 

Any party to a reference may be repre- 
sented before the Board by not more than 
three persons of his choice and must be 
bound by the acts of the representative. 
The findings and recommendations of the 
majority of the members must be those of 
the Board, but a member of the Board 
may submit a minority report. 

The award, signed by the concurring 
members, must be submitted to the Mine 
ister and to the interested parties within 
twenty days after establishment of the 
Board. A further report clarifying any 
matter relating to the award must be issued 
at the Minister’s request. 

If the parties so agree in writing before 
the Board sits or within twenty days after 
the date of its award, the award will be 
binding. 

Salary schedules which are adopted or 
revised as a result of collective bar gaining 
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will come into effect at the beginning of 
the next academic year, and remain in effect 
for at least one academic year. However, 
where the award relates to a dispute arising 
from the operation or interpretation of an 
existing salary schedule, it shall be effective 
from the commencement of the current 
academic year or at a time set by the 
Conciliation Board. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions 


A minor amendment was made in the 
section of the Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act which provides for the 
recovery of pension payments from the 
estate of a deceased pensioner. Previously, 
this section stated that the Social Welfare 
Board may not make a claim where the net 
value of the estate is less than $2,000 and 
where its value exceeds that amount, only 
the excess may be charged. This provision 
is now applicable at the discretion of the 
Board, and the Board is permitted not to 
make a claim even when the net value of 
the estate exceeds $2,000. 


Health Services 
and Hospitalization 


An amendment to the Health Services 
Act, 1946, which, inter alia, provides for the 
levying of a personal tax on the residents 
of a health region for financing health 
services, limits the dependents who may 
be included along with the father and 
mother in the family maximum personal 
tax of $40 per year to children under 18 
years, children over 18 who are dependent 
because of physical or mental infirmity and 
children between 18 and 21 who are attend- 
ing a secondary school, university or an 
approved school of nursing. Formerly, all 
dependents under 21 years could be in- 
cluded in the total family tax. 

The same amendment was made in the 
Hospitalization Act, 1948, which provides 
for hospital services for every person who 
has lived in the Province for six months. 
The family maximum in the ease of the 
hospitalization tax is $30. 

A new section added to the Act deals 
with payroll deductions by employers for 
the payment of the hospitalization tax. 
With the Lieutenant-Governor in Council’s 
approval, the Health Services Planning 
Commission may require an employer to 
make deductions in advance from a 
worker’s wages by instalments over such 
period of time as the Commission deems 
advisable. For failure to make such deduc- 
tion when required by the Commission, an 
employer may be liable to a maximum fine 
of $200. 


Amendments were made to the City, 
Town, Village and Rural Municipality Acts 
regarding the care of indigent sick persons. 
These exclude persons who are beneficiaries 
under the Hospitalization Act from the 
sections which make the council of the 
city, town, village or rural municipality 
liable for hospital treatment of indigent 
patients. 

A new section added to the Town Act 
makes provision for liability for indigent 
patients where the hospital is in another 
province and where reciprocal provisions 
have been or will be made by the Legis- 
lature of that province. If such a person 
has been a resident of a town for at least 
thirty days, is not a beneficiary under the 
Hospitalization Act, and is admitted to a 
hospital in another province which receives 
aid from the general revenues of that prov- 
ince, the town council will pay the hospital 
board for the care and treatment of the 
patient up to $5 a day. 

The similar sections in the Village and 
Rural Municipality Acts were amended to 
allow village and rural municipal councils 
to. pay the board of a hospital outside 
Saskatchewan charges up to $5 a day 
instead of the previous limit of $2.50 in the 
case of villages, and $2 in the case of rural 
municipalities. 


Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation 


The statutes were repealed which were 
enacted in 1944 setting up the Department 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


of Social Welfare and the Department of 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. Provi- 
sion is now made for a Department combin- 
ing their activities called the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, The 
new Department will administer a number 
of Acts including the Child Welfare Act, 
the Old Age and Blind Pensions Act, and 
the Social Aid Act. The Department will 
also administer matters relating to the 
rehabilitation of members of the Armed 
Forces and of industrial and other workers 
who were displaced persons. Provision is 
made for agreements with the Dominion 
Department of Veterans Affairs regarding 
the settlement of discharged members of 
the Armed Forces on land in Saskat- 
chewan, and for co-operation with other 
departments of the Dominion Government, 
with other provinces, and with municipali- 
ties in Saskatchewan. 

To advise the Minister on matters of 
social welfare and rehabilitation a Social 
Welfare Board is to be set up of which 
the members will be the Deputy Minister 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, the 
Directors of Old Age Pensions, Child 
Welfare and Social Aid, the Director 
of Corrections and not more than three 
additional members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

An amendment made in the Social Aid 
Act, 1947, defines “member of a family” to 
include an adult indigent person who, by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity, is 
dependent on the head of the family for 
support. 


Saskatchewan has further extended its Minimum Wage Act to 
cover places with a population of 300 or over, and has again 
raised minimum rates of wages for workers in all classes of 
workplace. {Regulations have been made in Manitoba providing 
for grants for the establishment and maintenance of technical 


courses in high schools. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Workers employed in construction of the 
Pine Pass and Hope-Princeton Highways 
are again permitted extended hours. An 
Order of the Board of Industrial Relations 
(No. 32E) made on April 27, gazetted 
April 28, will allow a nine-hour day and a 
54-hour week for these workers for the 
period from April 28 to December 31, 1949. 

The exemption under which working 
hours of bartenders, waiters and utility men 
working on a split shift in premises licensed 
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to sell beer should be confined to 13, 
instead, of the 12-hour limit set by the Act, 
is continued for a further period of three 
months, up to and including April 30, by 
an Order (384B) made on April 4, and 
gazetted April 7. A previous Order per- 
mitted this exception to January 31 (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 185). 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Poisoning by any process involving the 
use of or exposure to methylchloride, and 
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dermatitis caused by any process involving 
contact with spices or essential oils, were 
added to the industrial diseases under the 
Act by Orders of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board made on March 24 and 
April 26, respectively, and gazetted March 
31 and April 28. The former regulation is 
effective from March 1, 1949, and the latter 
from April 1. 


Manitoba Education Department Act 
and Public Schools Act 


Technical Courses 


Regulations 18/49 respecting grants for 
the establishment and maintenance of tech- 
nical courses in high schools were filed on 
April 5, and gazetted April 9. These regu- 
lations will apply to all grants payable after 
January 1, 1948. 

Grants may be paid to school districts 
and school areas offering home economics, 
industrial, agricultural and commercial 
courses as prescribed in the Program of 
Studies, or technical courses otherwise 
authorized by the Minister of Education. 
“Technical course” is defined as a course 
taken in a secondary school, by ten or more 
students, to which the students devote at 
least fifty per cent of their school time. A 
“technical teacher” must spend at least half 
of his or her time in the teaching of a 
technical course. 

Provision is made for two kinds of grants, 
teacher grants and equipment and supply 
grants. 

To qualify for a full technical teacher 
grant, a school district must have employed 
a technical teacher and operated a technical 
course for not less than 200 teaching days 
In a year. It must have provided approved 
Space and equipment and _ transmitted 
required returns to the Minister within 15 
days of the close of the term. If a course 
operates for less than 200 days in a year, 
payment must be made on a pro rata basis. 

The number of teacher grants to which 
a school district or area is entitled is to be 
calculated either with reference to the 
number of technical teachers employed or 
to the enrolment. Grants will be payable 
at the rate of $600 for each eligible teacher. 
Payment will be made separately in respect 
of spring and fall terms, on the basis of 
120 teaching days for a spring term and 80 
days for a fall term. Grants will be caleu- 
lated separately for each course, unless two 
are combined with the approval of the 
Minister. 

Grants may also be paid to reimburse 
school districts and areas for approved 
expenditures for technical equipment and 
supplies. The amount of the grant will be 
either $300 for each teacher for whom a 
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grant is paid plus $10 for each student 
enrolled, or two-thirds of the amount 
actually spent by the district or area for 
equipment and supplies, whichever is the 
lesser. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act 


By Order in Council 665/49 of April 12, 
gazetted April 23, a new category has been 
added to the schedule of fees payable for 
inspections of pressure vessels other than 
those used for liquefied petroleum gas 
(L.G., March, 1949, p. 312). 


Saskatchewan Health 
Services Act 


The general regulations under this Act 
were consolidated and revised by an Order 
in Council (6064/49) made on April 1 and 
gazetted April 16. These re-state, with 
minor changes, the persons entitled to the 
health services provided by ‘he Act; 
require, as before, a health services card 
to be issued to or on behalf of each 
beneficiary at such times as may be deter- 
mined by the Health Services Planning 
Commission; and set out, in detailed form, 
the medical, surgical, optical, special nursing, 
dental, chiropodists’ and hospital services, 
physiotherapy, drugs and appliances for 
which payment may be made by the 
Minister of Public Health and the condi- 
tions under which payment may be made. 

Provision is also made for health services 
to beneficiaries outside the Province, for a 
Central Medical Assessment Board to act 
in an advisory capacity and to authorize 
payment for medical and surgical services, 
and for the setting up of a fund for pay- 
ment for medical services. 

Similar regulations, approved by O.C. 
611/49, were issued on April 5 governing the 
provision of health services to social aid 
recipients under the Health Services Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


By an amendment to the Order (No. 1) 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1187) which permits work 
in shops up to 11 hours on one day in 
the week without payment of overtime 
provided that time and one-half is paid 
after 44 hours in a week, it is stipulated 
that this exemption will not apply to places 
with a population below 500. The Order 
now applies to any shop in, or within a 
five-mile radius of, a city of less than 10,000 
people, in nine larger towns and in the 48 
places of 500 or more population listed. 

A new regulation (No. 17) exempts from 
Section 4 of the Hours of Work Act (which 
hmits hours to eight and 44 provided time 


and one-half is paid after those limits) 
workers in shops and offices located in, or 
within a five-mile radius of, 83 smaller 
towns with a population of between 300 and 
500. In these centres, time and one-half 
must be paid for all work done in offices 
and shops beyond 48 hours. The Order will 
come into force on June 6 and will apply 
to April 1, 1951. 

These regulations were approved by 
Orders in Council 779/49 and 780/49 on 
April 22 and gazetted April 30. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
now applies to towns with a population of 
300 or over, and the area within a five-mile 
radius of each, as a result of Minimum 
Wage Board Order “Q” (O.C. 586/49) of 
April 1, gazetted ‘April 9. Eighty-three 
towns and villages not previously covered 
are now brought under the Act. In 1945, 
the Act was made applicable to all towns 
with a population of 500 or over CG 
1945, p. 1699). 

A further revision of minimum wage 
Orders under this Act has now been made. 
The last revision was made in 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 1026). Effective June 6, 1949, the 
new Orders raise minimum rates for most 
full-time workers by $2.50 a week or by 
about 14 per cent. Part-time rates are 
increased by five cents an hour. The 
Orders now apply to places of 300 or more 
population as a result of Order “Q”, noted 
above, which was made on April 1, 1949. 
As before, agricultural workers, domestic 
servants in private homes, employees gov- 
erned by the Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, registered nurses in hospitals, and 
persons employed solely in a managerial 
capacity are exempted from the regulations. 

Hotels and restaurants are now grouped 
with hospitals, nursing homes and educa- 
tional institutions in each of the three main 
groups (cities, nine larger towns, and 
smaller towns and villages), thus reducing 
the number of Orders from 16 to 13. Nos. 
9-13, inclusive, are special Orders for long- 
distance trucking, janitors, lumbering, 
amusement places and summer resorts. The 
towns of Melfort and Nipawin are added 
to the list of larger towns and Wynyard 
is omitted. The list now includes the nine 
towns of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, 
Nipawin and Shaunavon and the area 
within a five-mile radius of each. 

The new rate for all workplaces in cities 
and in the nine larger towns is $21 instead 
of $18.50 a week. The former $16 rate for 
full-time workers in all smaller places 
covered by the Act is now raised to $18.50. 


Changes made in the special Orders 9-13 
are noted below. The rates apply uniformly 
to both men and women. 

As before, the employment of children 
under 16 in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
educational institutioas and places of amuse- 
ment is forbidden, but the amusement Order 
(No. 12) permits the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board to exempt an 
employer from the provision. 

In the Orders (Nos. 2, 5 and 8) governing 
hotels, restaurants and hospitals, it is now 
provided that a female who does not reside 
on the premises must not begin or finish 
work between 12.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. instead 
of between 12.30 and 5 am., as formerly. 

A new provision in all except the special 
Orders (9-13) states that a rest period 
granted to an employee must be considered 
as time worked. 


Cities and Larger Towns 


Orders 1-5 cover workers in factories, 
shops, offices, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
educational institutions, nursing homes, and 
other places of employment in cities and in 
the nine larger towns. As noted above, for 
these a new minimum of $21 is set. 

Part-time workers are now to receive a 
minimum of 55 cents an hour rather than 
50 cents, and, except in the case of school 
children, they must be paid at least $1.65 
each time they are required to report for 
work. Messengers on foot or bicycle will 
continue to have the same minima, $12 
a week for full-time and 35 cents an hour 
for part-time. For those who drive horse- 
drawn or motor vehicles, the rates are still 
$24 a week for full-time and 60 cents an 
hour for part-time. 

As before, unless the Board permits 
otherwise, the number of part-time workers 
is limited to 25 per cent of the full-time 
workers, unless there are less than four 
full-time workers, in which case one may 
be employed. 


Smaller Places 


Orders 6, 7 and 8, which govern workers 
in the same classes of workplace in a list 
of 131 smaller places with 300 or more 
people, fix a minimum rate of $18.50 a week. 
The part-time rate is increased from 40 to 
45 cents an hour with a three-hour minimum 
of $1.35 for a worker when called to work. 
Messengers’ rates are unchanged. The same 
restriction as that noted above applies with 
respect to the number, of part-time workers. 


Public Holidays 


As before, workers receive pay at regular 
rates if they do not work on eight specified 
public holidays. 
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A full-time worker who is employed in a 
week in which a holiday occurs and is not 
required to work on the holiday must be 
paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate. 

For work done on a holiday, employees 
in all work places except hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, ete. must receive in addition to 
the regular weekly wage, time and one-half 
the regular rate for every hour or part of 
an hour worked. 

Workers in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions, 
if required to work on a public holiday, 
must be paid, in addition to the regular 
weekly wage, wages at their regular rate 
for all time worked on the holiday or may 
be granted equivalent time off at regular 
rates of pay within four weeks. 

Part-time workers are to be remunerated 
in the same way as full-time workers but 
in the proportion that their weekly hours 
bear to 32 or 36, as the case may be. There 
is now no provision for compensatory leave 
in lieu of work on a holiday for part-time 
workers in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


As before, Orders covering all workplaces 
in cities including hospitals, hotels, rest- 
aurants, etc., and all factories, shops and 
offices covered by the Act provide that a 


“full-time employee” is one who works at - 


least 36 hours in a week or at least 32 
hours in a week in which a holiday occurs. 
Overtime is time worked beyond eight 
hours in a day or 44 hours in a week, 
except for a week which contains a public 
holiday, in which case overtime is time 
worked beyond 36 hours. 


The Orders applying to hotels, rest- 
aurants, hospitals and other workplaces 
in towns and villages define full-time 


employees as those whose hours are not 
less than 37 in a week, or 36 if a holiday 
occurs during the week. In these Orders, 
overtime is time worked beyond 48 hours, 
or in a week containing a public holiday, 
beyond 40 hours. 


Long Distance Truckers 


Order No. 9 covers employees who 
regularly travel in the course of their duties 
to two or more cities, towns or villages at 
least 10 miles apart. If such employee 
operates a motor vehicle bearing a licence 
issued by the Highway Traffic Board and 
designated by certain letters, he must be 
paid either 60 cents an hour or 24 cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. If he does not 
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operate a vehicle so designated, he must 
be paid 60 cents an hour which was the 
previous rate for all long distance truckers. 


Janitors 


Order 10 governs janitors and caretakers 
in buildings used chiefly for residential pur- 
poses in any city, or town of over 300 
people, and within a five-mile radius. 
Previously, the Order for janitors covered 
these workers in buildings used exclusively 
for residential, office or commercial purposes. 

The minimum full-time rate for janitors 
is raised from $24 to $27.50 a week. For 
part-time, the rate is 55 cents an hour 
instead of 50 cents. 


Lumbermg 


Order 11 applying to persons engaged 
in the lumbering industry increases the 
minimum rate from 50 to 60 cents an hour 
for all workers except cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks or watchmen. The latter group must 
be paid a minimum of $115 a month, as 
formerly. Deductions from wages for three 
meals a day and lodging, as before, must 
not exceed $1.15 a day. 


Amusement Places—Summer Resorts 


Order 12, which covers places of amuse- 
ment, is the only Order in which minima 
are unchanged. In cities, and in towns with 
more than 3800 people and within a five- 
mile radius, persons working in_billiard- 
rooms, bowling-alleys, skating-rinks, dance 
halls, theatres, and other places where 
games of skill are played must be paid at 
least 50 cents an hour with a minimum in 
cities of $1.50 a day. 

A new provision allows the prohibition of 
the employment of children under 16 in 
places of amusement to be waived, condi- 
tionally or otherwise, by the chairman of 
the Minimum Wage Board. 

Workers employed in the summer resorts 
of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, Katepwe, 
Regina Beach and Waskesiu, and the area 
within a three-mile radius of each, during 
the season June 15-September 15, are now 
to receive not less than 40 cents an hour 
rather than 35 cents, and at least $1.60 
must be paid for each day on which a 
worker is required to report for duty. 


Wage Deductions 


Deductions from wages for meals in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals, nursing homes and summer 
resorts are limited to 25 cents a meal, or 
75 cents a day; formerly 20 cents and 60 
cents. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B 377 (June 23, 1948). 


MareriaL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, single, who had been at 
sea for a lengthy period as a boatswain, 
filed an application for benefit upon com- 
pletion of the voyage and stated therein 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
because his ship was again going to sea on 
a long voyage and he wanted a change. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act on the ground 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause. From this decision of 
the Insurance Officer the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating: “Had com- 
pleted voyage for which I was signed on 
and was discharged in accordance with the 
Articles of Agreement between myself and 
the Master.” The Court of Referees unani- 
mously upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcISION : 

Did the claimant 
employment voluntarily? 

When the claimant filed his claim for 
benefit, he definitely stated that he had 
voluntarily left his employment on board 
the ship. Furthermore, at the hearing 
before the Court of Referees, Mr......... ; 
the Union’s representative stated :— 

He had the privilege of signing on that 
ship again, signing new articles, but he 
did not want to do that. He may have 
wanted to get employment ashore. 


actually leave his 


I fail to see, therefore, how it can be 
contended that the claimant did not volun- 
tarily leave his employment. 

Has the claimant shown just cause for 
having voluntarily left his employment 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the 
Act? 

The claimant gave as his reasons that he 
had already been on the ship for a lengthy 
period and that he wanted “a change”. 


The Union further stated in its submission 
to me that the claimant “was entitled to 
the necessary period of time for relaxation 
and personal business ashore”. 

As already stated in previous decisions, 
leaving one’s employment in order to take 
a vacation or to look after personal business 
affairs cannot be regarded as just cause 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The claimant might have had personal 
reasons for having voluntarily left suitable 
employment; however, as an insured person 
claiming benefit under the Act, he had to 
show just cause which he failed to do. 

I agree with the unanimous finding of 
the Court of Referees, and the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B 378 (June 23, 1948). 





MareriaL Facts or Case: 

The claimant who was employed by a 
dairy for approximately a year and a half 
as a salesman on a milk delivery route, 
voluntarily left when the manager refused 
to let him have a key to the dairy building 
which he alleged he required. There had 
been considerable friction between the 
claimant and the manager which culminated 
in the above incident and an alleged expres- 
sion of doubt by the manager as to the 
claimant’s honesty. The manager admitted, 
however, that the claimant was not dis- 
honest but was careless in keeping a record 
of his sales and that he had refused him 
a key. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, on the ground 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause, and this decision was 
upheld by a majority decision of the Court 
of Referees. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION : 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 
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The main factor which prompted the 
claimant to leave his employment was that, 
in his opinion, his honesty was doubted by 
the manager of the dairy, although the 
latter did state that he did not consider 
the claimant “dishonest but careless” in 
accounting for the milk entrusted to him. 

In view of the feeling which existed 
between the parties concerned, I consider 
that it would have been a hardship for the 
claimant to remain in the employ of the 
dairy and consequently, that he has shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the claimant is 
allowed. 


New Umpire Under UI Act 


The appointment of the Hon. Justice 
Alfred Savard as Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was officially con- 
firmed by Order in Council, P.C. 67-1781, 
dated April 13, 1949. 

He succeeds the Hon. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, who was the first Umpire appointed 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
resigning because of ill health earlier in the 
year. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
March, 1949* 


The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states 
that during March, 1949, a total of 103,402 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
was filed at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission compared with 
108,759 in February and 76,248 during 
March, 1948. Included in these totals are 
“revised claims” numbering 14,616 in 
March, 15,296 in February and 12,379 in 
March last year. Revised claims represent 
reconsiderations of existing claims and are, 
therefore, of interest mainly in connection 
with the administrative load carried by the 
various offices. Thus, initial and renewal 
claims, which represent almost exclusively 
new cases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons, numbered 88,786 in March, 
1949, 93,463 in February and 63,869 in 
March, 1948. 

At March 81, there were 185,787 (151,436 
male and 34,351 female) ordinary claimants 
on the live unemployment register compared 
with 208,818 (172,968 male and 35,850 
female) at February 28, and 136,356 (107,777 
male and 28,579 female) at March 31, 1948. 
Ordinary claimants are those who have 
separated from their former employment 
and therefore, at any date, represent the 

* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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number of insured persons recorded as 
unemployed at that time. In ‘addition there 
were on March 31, 11,912 (10,127 male and 
1,785 female) “other claimants” on the live 
unemployment register as against 7,066 
(5,904 male and 1,162 female) on February 
28, and 5,249 (4,516 male and 733 female) 
on ‘March 31, last year. “Other Claimants” 
are largely short-time claimants, that is, 
those who have been put on short time at 
their places of employment, but a few are 
casual claimants, that is, those who, on the 
basis of their past employment record, have 
been classed as casual workers by the local 
office manager. 

In Table E-6, claimants on the live 
unemployment register at March 31, are 
classified according to the number of days 
they have been continuously on the register 
since the last initial or renewal claim was 
filed in each case. When arriving at the 
number of days, however, Sundays are not 
counted, short periods of employment which 
do not require a new claim are not in- 
cluded and an initial claim that follows 
without imterruption the termination of a 


claimant’s immediately preceding benefit 
year is ignored. 
Claims disposed of in March, 1949, 


totalled 105,125, including 1,389 referred to 
courts of referees for further consideration 
and 1,215 special requests not granted, that 
is, requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and additional benefit for 
those having a dependent. In the remaining 
102,521 cases, in which the main considera- 
tion was entitlement to benefit, 82.277 were 
considered entitled to benefit and 20,244 not 
entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit as given by adjudicating officers 
were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” 9,947 cases, “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4,722 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,186 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 1,017 
cases and “not capable of and not available 
for work” 729 cases. 

A total of 239,826 persons were paid 
$10,361,473 benefit as compensation for 
4,644,642 compensated unemployed days 
during March, 1949, compared with 210,681 
beneficiaries paid $8,158,903 for 3,734,487 
compensated unemployed days in February 
and 154,754 persons paid $6,629,826 for 
3,364,791 compensated days during March, 
1948. The average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was, then, 19-4 days 
in March, 1949, 17-7 days in February and 
21-7 days in March last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$43.20 in March, 1949, $38.73 in February 
and $42.84 in March, 1948. The average 


amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.23 in March, 
1949, $2.18 in February and $1.97 in March, 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


_ Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending March 31, 1949, showed 


3,699,803 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 54,310 since February 28, 1949. 

As at March 31, 1949, 212.290 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 356 
since February 28, 1949. ‘ 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PULP AND PAPER AND PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1948* 


Average wage rates in the Pulp and Paper Industry in 1948 
had increased 98-5 per cent and in the Paper Box Industry, 
102-3 per cent over comparable rates in 1939. Ninety per 
cent of the workers in the two industries were covered by 
collective agreements in writing. The most common weekly 
hours in the Pulp and Paper Industry were 48, based on a 
six-day week; in the Paper Box Industry, the majority were 
on a five-day week of 45 hours. Most of the mills gave one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year and two weeks after 


five years. 


The Pulp and Pager Industry 


he wage rate index for this industry 
reached a high of 193-5 in 1948, based on 
rates in 1939 as 100. The annual percentage 
increases were fairly uniform up to: 1945 
when a relatively small change was indi- 
cated, followed by much larger increases 
in the past three years. 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for workers on 
piecework for the last pay period preceding October 
1, as well as certain working conditions within 
their establishments. In the tables on wage rates, 
the averages shown are for selected representative 
occupations in each industry. The predominant 
ranges of rates include approximately the middle 
80 per cent of the workers in each occupation in 
order to exclude extremely high and low rates and 
at the same time to show the ranges which contain 
the rates for the majority of workers. The averages, 
however, include all the workers in the occupation. 
Information on wage rates for 1948 in Logging and 
Construction was published in the April Lasour 
Gazerre and for Civic Employees in the May issue. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Annual 

. Percentage 
Year Index Change 
1039 ee eee 100.0 — 
LOA QR eee. eae ae 104.6 4.6 
GAT Sears oe neta ea 109.5 4.7 
OA ier aren cae rae 15,8 ord 
O43 Beer ae 120.3 4.5 
LO AA Ne ena aoe ee 125270 4.5 
OE a aapu nn Dee ke 127 33 LS 
T9AG Reka. 2 eee: 148.6 16.7 
LOA Tite, Pier. cee 173.8 L770 
LO A Sree a Rec etens eters 193.5 11.3 

There were 89 returns used in this 

analysis of the industry, indicating an 


employment figure in these establishments 
at October, 1948, of some 42,200 plant 
employees (Table 1). This figure is exclu- 
sive of office staff which numbered approxi- 
mately 5,200 employees in 1948 but included 
a certain number of workers outside the 
mills engaged in municipal work in a few 
cases where the mills owned their own 
townsites. These 89 returns include the 
great majority of pulp and paper mills in 
operation in Canada in 1947. 

Although more than half the mills 
employed less than 500 workers each, three- 
quarters of the total number of workers 
were in mills employing more than 500 
workers. Sixteen of the mills, including a 
total of 865 workers, employed less than 
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100 workers each while nine, with 26 per 
cent of the total workers, employed over 
1,000 each. 

Wage Rates,* Table 2.—¥or purposes of 
wage rate statistics, the Pulp and Paper 
Industry is divided into four parts: pulp, 
newsprint, paper other than newsprint 
Gneluding kraft, specialty papers, etc.), and 
maintenance. The wage rates for machine 
crews are based on the speed and width 
of the machines which they operate; hence, 
the rates paid to crews of the larger, faster 
newsprint machines are higher than in the 
manufacture of other types of paper, as 
indicated in Table X. Taking Canada as 
a whole, newsprint machine tenders, one of 
the highest paid occupations in Canadian 
industry, averaged $2.15 per hour in 1948 
as compared with slightly less than $2 in 
1947. In a large number of paper mills the 
basic rate in 1948 for unskilled workers was 
$1 per hour. 








Collective Agreements.—All but eight of 
the mills reported having some form of 
collective agreement in writing, covering 95 
per cent of the total number of mill 
workers. Seventeen of the mills, employing 
11,600 workers, reported having more than 
one agreement in effect at the time. The 
majority of mills had agreements with 
either the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers or the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers or, in many cases, agreements with 
yoth; these unions are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Lfrades and Labour Congress. A few of the 
other unions represented within the indus- 
try were the International Association of 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Operating Engineers. 

Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
Table 3.—All the mills reported working a 
six-day week of 44 to 60 hours with 73 of 
the 89 mills and 85 per cent of the workers 
on a 48-hour schedule. The eight mills 
working longer than 48 hours per week 
employed only three per cent of the total 
number of workers. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 4.—Time 
and one-half was the rate of pay provided 
for overtime during the working week in 
the industry in all but three relatively 
small mills. The only other rate reported 
which provided premium pay was double 
time and one-half and applied to work done 
on observed statutory holidays only in 19 of 
the mills, employing nearly one-quarter of 
the workers. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 5.—All but 
two of the mills reported giving vacations 
with pay and in every instance an initial 
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vacation of at least one week was reported 
after one year or less of service. 

Most of the mills, including 95 per cent of 
the workers, reported giving a maximum 
vacation of two weeks, usually after five 
years of service. 

Statutory Holidays, Table 6.—More than 
one-half the mills, accounting for two-thirds 
of the workers, reported both observing and 
paying for four statutory holidays. 

All the mills reported observing holidays 
varying in number from one to 12 and 78 
of the 89 reported paying for either two, 
three, four or eight of the holidays observed. 
Ninety-six per cent of the workers were in 
mills paying for three or four statutory 
holidays. 

Shift Work, Table 7.—Most of the mills 
reported a certain amount of shift work with 
one-third of the workers reported working 
other than day shift. In 58 mills, there 
were workers reported on three-shift opera- 
tions; in another three, only a two-shift 
operation was reported and in 19 mills, both 
two- and three-shift schedules were in effect. 

As will be noted from the table, few 
workers received a wage differential for 
work on second or third shifts. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—There were almost 
27,000 workers in the 49 mills reporting 
provision for sick leave with pay. In many 
instances, plans were not effective until the 
employee was with the company one year 
and in some cases a medical certificate was 
required ; others allowed one-half or one day 
per month of service to cover sick leave; 
some companies paid for the first six days 
of illness when an employee is off more than 
12 consecutive days and others paid a stipu- 
lated flat rate after the first seven days; 
several companies reported group insurance 
schemes without giving details and a few 
other mills reported paying for sick leave 
at the discretion of the management. 


The Paper Box Industry 


The average wage rate index for the 
industry in 1948 indicated that average 
rates had more than doubled since 1939. 
The annual increase in 1948 was very little 
less than that shown for the previous year. 








Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
19S OR ee ner 100.0 — 
[O40 ernot eae 102.9 2.9 
LOA ser ee eras 115.5 12.2 
1942 Sierroeteee 123.9 aS 
Oto eae eee ere 128.9 4.0 
194.4 to cane seeoro toe 133.1 3.3 
TOAD isces here 138.5 4.1 
1946.52 ees areas 151.6 9.5 
194 ata iecitec noe ees 175.8 16.0 
04 Oe eee hse: 202.3 15.1 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION GF ESTABLISHMENTS AND MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 














Po alt Nova New , a British 
Coned Scotia |Brunswick Quebee | Ontario Columbia 
WotR Vins. ee ae ee ee ee ee 89 4 6 39 Sar ip 
Mill Employees: 
Mist] Geren tas and We Nee ee 41,122 802 OOD 19,374 135.729 3,912 
Heniale he ae ee ame Le Oe ert ea es 15 554 398 142 
BD: ciel Sire eee eh tees Rie ee 42,231 802 3, 320 19, 928 14, 127 4,054 





* Includes one mill in Manitoba. 
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AS sua aU UNSW he perro e cea cee re riche a UA Ais tn Seats ati cns one aaa eee aa tee +98 -91—1-00 
Qe eer ae ce te Sema cotati cytes eteeene acahenccaci erie oleae aseiai tet poe cee ae, 94 -87—1 00 
Cia TONS eee ise oo ie ee ee ia arte cers: eer AR ELIS een +95 -88—1-03 
se Ota eee eee ete. eies Fees aeaets avers cunt s.coh eles sf eee eeNen eae 106c Wee aeecaeeeee 





(4) Includes boommen, pond men, conveyormen, sorters, loaders, etc. 


TABLE 3.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—All the mills reported working a six-day week. 














N N : British 
de Canada Scotia, Bemaw ice Quebec Ontario Columbia 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers] Mills |Workers| Mills [Workers 
44 Rea || Bed Ay Aledl eee speach vei iatvev oder Stsnel| oeetetetere evel tote ote ie ecell in. cegeeeevosei| shes toys. aq. || ays reiaketat=nalllaresecayettaee is 4,054 
473 il A Oi ero eersta/ Aeillexetecacer a lie lecave atcvers |lts edhle osala ss) tata tstncotaex3:| eee vatetesreg< 1 449 disiosale-s) 3.0) eaters 
48 73: |\:386, 277 2 667 5 | 3,230 34 | 18,702 32 U3 ORSe leeccantedeltee meee 
49 2 BODE seater tere te | ise'se atereeaet il evese Coxeres il aretatsisvalae 2 BOs" | eva yeres saat oxey| avaveetos ee coil seatanster ny sas] [tare tenmtarstnaa 
50 1 BOOM Ibe enacts lsh lelereiete el statatayscatoeall atearaccrar aia 1 BOOP icee.s.sfervitsa||festevs tenes eyeyersse toast eveneretels 
54 3 225 2 135 1 QOS G eseistslizacetes gofete eset ee ee eee ea[eeeeeeee fee ences 
60 2 BAT Alea eae Ale ee met geilts ieearerets tate Seater ete ote DAP BAT W eh, edl seoenes |eeenen elect 
Mortal. sc. 89 | 42,231 4 802 6 3,320 39 | 19, 928 33 (1)| 14, 127 a 4,054 





(2) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 


TABLE 4.—OVERTIME 


PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 


RATES OF PAY FOR MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND 


























After Daily Hours ‘ 
Only After Sundays Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region eae Caray, Weekly Hours 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills ;Workers 
obuls syeccmearme nescence 77 | 39,797 77 | 39,797 12] 2,434 89 | 42,231 89 | 42,231 
Time and One-Half 
Cama ae sen eas auth cers tae sacs 74 | 39,435 74 | 39,435 12 2,434 86 | 41,869 67 31,740 
INOVal SCObla mene eine «cic 3 779 3 LOI enact Acteeraees 5 779 3 779 
New Brunswick.......... 4 2,155 4 2,155 2 1, 165 6 3,320 4 2,099 
WuebeGin ceo ee oceans 34 | 19,265 84 | 19,265 4 355 38 | 19,620 27 12,597 
Ontario) seen acai 28 | 18,624 28 | 13,624 4 472 82 | 14,096 26 12,211 
British Columbia........ 5 3,612 5 3,612 2 442 a 4,054 7 4,054 
Double Time and One-Half 
Canadas ac ae teor aseeawsnes 19 10, 129 
New Brunswick 2 1,221 
Quebec........ 11 7,023 
Onbariowy ae cee secs sie 6 1,885 
No Premium Pay (2) 
Gana ae aentceiriciestere aia 6 3 362 3 BOD MS an cietelleeeeenre 3 362 3 362 





(1) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 
(2) Covers mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 























TABLE 5.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 89 mills covered in this survey, two, employing 113 workers gave no information 


on vacations with pay. 


























Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Mills Workers Mills Workers 5 Mills Workers 
No Specified Service 
Canadan(Ontarioionly).0..).. 6.12600. 3 (4) LS OO\s || pete ws coe ever eee 1 31 
One Year (2) 

Gane aleceramre eed et oc minted 84 40,749 9 1,905 2 1,338 
INOeiS COLIN OR holes wins ein 3 779 2 DTS Bi sconce eae | ee ee 
INews Brunswick. <.c-% sc. 0.cb eo 5 3,230 1 PEN WER ee Ae OAM, Gace A acho 
Que eC ae rman y Croce enters 39 19, 928 5 G48) >i eters orc | eeemeneeecens 
Ontario @)erarse rac teeta sere tan 30 12,758 1 742 2 1,338 
iBritishe@olumlbian.tsace.. 0 eos it As ODA: # I she icect ose [acetate |= ee || 

Five Years (4) 

Danian ree tame aie, Aare eral fleet ad eal dato heats eel eae ee 75 ‘ 

IN OVENS COLA meta erh ete eee hce. sill bse oe adel eae ARO ey, RN aa 4 ead 
UNG WIS CUS Wil koa Sectsece sc sug eek el cee. yes colts AM eco cree elt ite ae nae (Oa Te 4 2,990 
eee ee, Be ite ajar A baer Bloc soa ee eae een 34 19, 280 
Winter ion(eaemne er Pe coe dee cs both ieee te Aiea ch lie aa 29 12/016 
aE Tet sk © MUTT Leu eye nye beatae ett Stes cnc| a.  e|| etna ee ol | a es | uf 4, 054 

RG Galt sat vee nein a 87 42,118 9 1,905 78 40,213 


(1) These mills gave an initial v 


and the others, one year. 

















(?) Includes one mill with 112 workers requiring six months’ service. 
(®) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 
(4) One mill, employing 302 workers, required four years of service. 
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acation of two weeks, one mill requiring no specified length of service 


TABLE 6.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 




















Number of Holidays Observed by Mills Total 
on D Ws ( Fi 
1 3 4 5 BP 7 8 9) 12 Mills Workers 

Mills Paving for— 

2 Holidays sear arenes heron te lise ac area ler ks fla Hehe |e 1 73 

3 <3 1 9 5 3 espe |) be 21 10, 536 

4 a ee i 6 Bile ces hae 49 AA et ctsl |b Saeco [eee he all een 55 30, 139 

Se me cca lies IM Normals ee dl all eee tee, 1 31 
Total Mills Paying for 2—8 Holidays..................|.... 1 | 58 92 | oa Bic Die g, a 40,779 
Total Mills Not Paying for Holidays............... Lt Meet |e ett ete ge eee lite it 1 452 
Total Mills Observing Holidays...................... 1 2 NGO LO 4} Sal Bi 9 1 89 42, 231 





TABLE 7.—SHIFT WORK IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF 
MILL WORKERS, 1948 














Two-Shift Three-Shift eee 
Operation Operation Mill 
Wage Rate Differentials oo 
Workers 
2nd 2nd 3rd on Shift 
Shift Shift Shift Work 
Total Number of Mill Workers................... 576 6, 942 6,727 14, 245 
No Differential 
GAT AG ee iter Site ok a pe nt Be ie oe oe 487 5,719 5, 596 11, 802 
PN CHARS COUT Hr et ei, tomas aes Oo [So 134 135 269 
UN wattle Wie ee ne aes be meer secs, Pe veneeci 50 557 55 1, 164 
Uc eCune nen tantra tenet) eke Bye = 295 3, 283 3,211 6,789 
ONCAaIO sare ee Pt Ws yea eo 142 1,745 (4) 1,693 () 3, 580 
Two Cents per Hour 
Canada (Ontario Only)... cscs eas on So ecdlenn: 11 486 (2) 200 (2) 697 
Four Cents per Hour 
(CACC ere eee see nee So pe a SnD 78 737 931 1,746 
fa) OGIO OE eset ey Be at eRe he AIS asics ee mls me 287 287 
IStipiehin@ own bia 2.8. des sce asec Soe ante 78 (3) Tari) 644 1,459 























() Includes workers in one mill located in Manitoba. 
(2?) Includes 93 workers receiving 3 cents per hour. ; 
(2) Employees on the 2nd shift of a two-shift or three-shift operation do not receive any wage rate 


differential for the first four hours. 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY, 1948 




















. Maritime ae : Prairie | British 
— } Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 
PRO GAD ATG Sie tor, case tetegaess seafce Shand ovat 79 4 20 44 7 4 
eM alg ae Aslan Mite, 4,272 63 1,153 2, 589 266 201 
icicle waaay es cp pee ae eet ceare 2,999 100 944 1,698 159 98 
SIGE al etre cr ercrs care arse toe 163 2,097 4, 287 425 299 
Office Staff... eC ete TS ees 955 i 140 696 61 51 
Total Employees...:........ 8, 226 170 DIB 4,983 486 350 
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TABLE 9.—WAGE RATES IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 











Occupation and Locality 


Average Range of 
Wage Rate] Rates per 








per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Adjusters 
CITA ss aeet ease rer creGe hepa ese ere aver Ne tae the ati ay etaer ETE Le leis obs ake ete s heeiais ee nfepanene Aeasbaie 103: 90| Fe ceees 3: 
QC SC ya rs ace re ese eae re Siete tele te Ve ovegie snc dace sate cofetetearri che erates Arcee rere 1-01 -80—1-38 
Moribreall. coor ae c.0 etercicievars cvs avons tsar iosle chao! sie ouire svat evel cserateoneetnnel cetera of 1-05 -85—1-30 
COMES IO evens AM ee NT MRS rcs CPE oe eae ahicks TLRS RRMA Sree ec Tnentc es taeeaare 1-04 -90—1-20 
HIPOT OINGO rc aise shes nue cake oes Seto nee ene Terors inne Gls rne ie alse tera ate 1-03 -86—1-15 
Boxmakers, Female 
(Ganiatel ak Rates as Rak Pah. seocaeal aN Ok tes tha eat oR N RIA ere ceatins Meee areas 2G 28) ea erect Oeste ore 
CVU C ae epee Cece PLS Te Te eee SR AT ora Toa alae Muadshinesrs renee: “47 -41— +52 
Mion treallaeeen earcce aa conor eect ra ote irs octets arcrar ead mts Se cee eee -48 -41— -52 
Ontario yee eee oe one alee eS Co Aero aah Bids ad cee eee a -64 -48— -80 
gm PHANG Lo Mh Moore ene te oem mea eR OTE ea eo ie ier ee oboe emn aan cee “74 -67— -80 
UML BD Sea ete oon es Bary, sis Sees saeaaieoraleek Sete a Ie sis heweer eeaste sees 56 -50— -65 
Bundlers, Female 
(etre Cle ae Ot eave ca ror pace ead seer oe Seon REN one eres foie yonato heh sketeae voetenepmiseactoreters I BDy | eal enone 
COU CITS CRP eae eee screen ee ene ee Po aac ReIcho eevee eee -49 -41— -54 
IMGT tee ees eater yak eee ere oreo he LEO, CL fk terer ee emiee ee -50 -45— -54 
OT EATIG Here Pee ASR cece Brahe SSE ae Uo teers atic eae +59 52— -63 
ENROL OWGOMS cae vara ceca he te feels ee eae lone Ra eal tanto eke Speke bene een ticl era Rentoe +58 54— _ -63 
Handworkers, Female 
(DRTC Aree TRON ores tke eee eraheT tes ee Slee crate ha esrches Gather toes omens anaveCntne SOD lat ctor eae 
VIG DE Cen er eet Pe ee ciar oekmncs Loe tone banc ated eRe ae Tete ree eee “48 -41— +54 
Mion teal dra. oieterat neta ap eae etecale Mer eens ieee hc ea eee eee ce einer -49 -44— -54 
Ontarigs ener cites ater: eee eo Me eee ne Oe noe eee 57 -35— -75 
ER OTOMEO MP etree cir cetsterses ae roche ene ee eee en Be ET a oom *65 -50— -80 
VIET UG Io A emer aetna spent arate Saenger ee yey Rt eye eee eee ee - 64 -59— -75 
Machine Operators, Male 
PTC Le tee eR oi cs RP et ARR a Ee - e raPESR eae 87s piliacroe terse 
eee Se Meer er teky ti eR ae ev dst ane rete A Pears earn eiey mene ten See ae 74 -59— -92 
Montreal eet tis aes reece Sie ee ons Seen ee ane em nee 74 -59— -92 
Ont aTIORe i eee) gan. meh tec ce CE OE SRE oie ae a ee eee ene -92 -67—1-15 
PL OVONUO Re ia oe a ees PCTS TE OST ede ae en re ee Pe 95 -75—1-16 
Manitoba wane eee A eb nn ee ere ec ay ee eee “88 -63—1-08 
BTIbishy COUN DLA he Adak ee cnn ieee ok ere he eee +95 -89—1-00 
Machine Operators, Female 
anaes et ee eee oe ais RE NL etn cee Beene Nn etd 3 at On eee, aes eee =) (A See eres 
GUE e Chee e tetany: near tamara cree den Mate Nei isso Ac eR na es -50 -43— -60 
IMOntreal tier ser aera Re er ee aes Ae Se oh en eee eee ee oe +52 -45— -63 
COTCALION Ie Meier sh tater ne dct ee ree ee ee eee *61 -45— -78 
PINON OUCOY Mate Ceara sioraccas tate laa ses RE cit Boe aero ne ee -66 -58— -80 
IM Sito ace cere ce Arts mee oc Soe EEL cee ee -58 -43— -65 
BTItisha@ Oui Dita Nw. 64.7. 0k Mee A oe ACEO ee Ee +82 -60— -95 
Paper Cutters 
CE SDE pees ee trees Toren Ee aud os ene AN Saas hae ote ce es eee Tear ee Oi Onl aeiteecemeiee 
QUEDEG Beant chs: .7 croak te cBenisieatel ramen tal omen Lie eee ME ere nae -74 -58—- 90 
MO Mtre ale Seprsa. Aversa ts ees Ticks TOR ee oe ne oe eee “80 +66—1-05 
ONEAEIO Ss c Meee ite oe ce Ree ee ee rd ee at Ee -91 -65—1-07 
EMOTOMUO seeat mee ate avec Soe Re Roe ee eee “91 65—1-07 
IVR AMULO DAR wate Chey erect tera Oncaea aye ae che ma ae nc em -98 -85—1-16 
IB riGishu@ Olu Didier taut: nein coment a n eaaec hee Ce e  ee 1:07 -90—1-21 
Press Feeders 
Gam ICL BIW age ara esters CAPS PR aR As euc Se oa Aone rc eee Perea ICE Ee S83: | Rastomeoteteers 
Quebeck(iontreall only) Awa once eee een -70 -66— -84 
TUCATIO thsi Se Aes oes Aves i chet che an ices OM ce pe *85 -68— -97 
FROTONGO Mts Jet detec Pads cette oe ee eee NS eee “88 -70— -97 
AIT GOD are ee Pad Ae Oy epee Se he, re TPN ELE, a i hE ek 77 -63— -88 
Scorers 
Gana atmnrcen eat cet ee eee AC era Ran athe eG ae ee ee “86. | cette tetera 
UCD OGRE asia ciataad ais otcare we teR een Ghee: Rare ee ee ee -83 -75—1-00 
Montreal irate rrctisngntss ee See EO IO Re ee oe -83 *75— -94 
OER TIO ah toes Se cab ke war co ter Se Eg ne -88 -70—1-10 
SP OTONGORS geen dee uate Nyaiss habe Bae arcsec ck et ae -95 -81—1-20 
IN De Re oF: nt ene Mes Meet Eon inode Prd nam lt amie iar’ hides Mod veuericoue on co ko slo +94 -65—1-07 
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TABLE 10.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PAPER 
BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 
G@anads Maritime : Prairie British 
ee Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
Hours. Em- Em- = 2. 
Plant mm. Em Em- Em- Em- 
ants | pioyees Plants mlooees Plants mlowcca Plants moves Plants vlovens Plants Bloyees 
F pee Wk. 
4 3 
422 (1) 4 
Byes 
45 27 
462 2 
s 3 
50 () 3 
Totals...... 61 
Six-Day Week 
44 7 409 3 (Cyl Beesanag eee 1 11 L 
442 and 465 2 AUG a tereiatetnrare | otsta le sicass |leeys ersiatesel nei mier eee 2 AVG il oayereiereieillveiviose 2 lotro : Sis operate a 
47 2 DOU are eee eae ee eae so ces 2 BO wean aot oreperten teense cea emer ee 
473 2 Sad [Eryesterensteiltepeleeincetete 2 BD) | -e,starstsistss| sisialaved sus\| arayelaveistsills state. icjeselller or tete arene | eer axetees 
48 3 BES oe erareyeareilicrslarese siete 2 193 1 Bis peratee hcl Seuererereyare| ierseereee ett ft Peraetaers 
50 2 USO) eo cierelerores srstasiotsrase 2 ASO. 1, i scacofe tesla cveratessito| | atorezatoassaves| epeiorsssteretel| eater segerine 
Motals. secre: 18 1,428 3 147 6 467 6 563 1 72 2 179 





(2) Includes one plant with 35 workers operating on a 43 hour-week. 
(2) Includes one plant with 46 workers operating on a 55 hour-week. 


TABLE 11.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE 


INDUSTRY, 1948 


PAPER BOX 








After Daily Hours ; 





Only After 

















; . Weekly Sundays Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region oar ee Sauinday Hours 
Plants |Workers! Plants |Workers| Plants |Workers| Plants |Workers} Plants )Workers 

Total Plants and Workers.... 49 | 4,789 49 | 4,789 30 | 2,482 79 7,271 79 Tea 
Time and One-Quarler 

Canada (Ontario Only)....... 2 110 1 87 2 70 2 120 2 124 
Time and One-Third 

Canada (Ontario Only)....... 5 400 5 ADOp|etmisiaten = lecneteeies 3 218 3 218 
Time and One-half (2) 

GANGA acct as lohan 535s atniatalese’= 31 3,677 31 3,677 28 2,412 29 3, 731 30 (2) 3, 662 
Maritime Provinces...... 2 93 2 93 2 70 3 100 2 84 
SD EG es neste. <iniwislelecticlece.s if 784 7 784 11 1,034 5 524 S: 524 
VGA AOS . o.te advo ape stata feiesaave 16 2,434 16 2,434 10 950 20 2,957 19 2,790 
Prairie Provinces......... 4 239 4 23 3 DOG Una craribaee sores 2 92 
British Columbia........ 2 127 2 127 2 172 1 150 2 172 

Double Time 

Onda: A i Oe gad aercel wg Sara ailta cece Moca a atasr ara a oiled Aina een ntereias eta siya aCe a aal 20 (3)| 1,958 24 2,224 
Maritime Provinces......|...2-eec{eeceececfeceseeee[ecese ere [eceeeteslececeeee 1 63 2 79 
Qe Ge eee Santos se Fal ste ietore a Ueresesasatstesal||o:erose.cre a a\lletnfeseia.e ate) |{6:afess|otbje/|nvs eriaiclare 10 1,190 li 1,218 
VEEL ea eee | erate te eo all aps ete cia tall ego's auecounres '9, ohare] Bia, 24) ere mioxcgeloret| te cegsenittesss 3 300 4 467 
Repairer Provinces: cee s.cccsl|easccse-s clllerevc.cceeretel|lere.p a7 a 5+a,fim oe,0.0-eiace)|isteivie,sieinisi(ie eters e\eros 5 307 5 333 
British Columbia........|cccccceclesceecerfecseeset[ecccesseleeecescelececeers 1 98 2 127 
No Premium P 

ee : e aye nieisy Sate 11 602 12 G25) ose ssajstatall|seracare eres 25 1, 244 20 1,043 























(1) Several plants reported paying 
(2) Two plants employing 589 wor ) 
(2) Includes one plant with 167 employees payin 


double time after the first three hours of overtime. | ; 
kers also reported giving one day off with pay in lieu of a holiday worked. 
g double time and one-half. 
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TABLE 12.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY, 1948 

















Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week Two Weeks 





Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers | Plants Workers 





No Specified Service 





(Canada omens poe ik wen weenie eee 8 (4) SOO S) || Fis eecveress. ected earn ree. Iter cn tetra ere | eee ee 
Quebecis sina kooe Nene weirs aks 3 AOS Vl gerseheu cer ceens|| ly tere ayes eee PTO eel CIE ee 
Ontario gn ee aca eee ae 4 LOND erect chase | ne estas ten," Chee be Generel aes cee 
PrairienerOvincese sacs 1 EZD ui Sarath el entre eases are | laeeeas eect cae || ee 

Siz Months 

Canada eer: eee ei: Aeris nrs ate ae 6 (2) 276 3 () TAT | eketcrntte | seen 
Maritime Provinees...:.....+.:- 1 Gy i leve, eects | ee hayride ce eee | ea ae 
Ontariog eee ne 4 184 3 Ato oe cenetesc hee il ean eaees 
British: Columbia saeco anes 1 29) Rr acsuseexataraell| tena teiaee tects I cater eee eRe ee 

One Year 

Ganadeaneeete ger Viet ea eal o: 65 6, 129 27 (3)! 1,751 6 277 
Maritime Provinces............. 3 100 3 100 1 63 
Quebec Shesncnh athe ene 17 1,629 8 598 2 71 
Ontaniorenctis Wate tre enone, 36 Smal 12 828 1 80 
Prairie Provinces. en een cn hen 6 353 4 225 1 3 
British Columbian sac.ssee mane. 3 2 LOY Ades certs | ae ee en oe 1 29 

Five Years (3) 

© asec Mapa ONT eet Oa Lh ore aes ci's ts [corsa rei | ge kel ei ee +7 see Oe 37 (5) 4,450 
(OARS OY ic. cat Gee RAO es OER EP oe TS ee eet ee eis clieanme ar lh L0G 
OU i OS ear cc ISDN sie ec sicteae aA cael St ecnalerctei he | eet | ea acat nie Si ICR tee 25 2,907 
ETA urlewPTO wali Coa mencrerava an teeta ere eT oe eee eel | eal RN ge 2 166 
Berbishu@ Olum bia wcssmie nh ecgek, lassen he [Om Aree mee ah | uae ene | a es 3 270 

Ten Years 

ANAC Apne rate meaty tena. Sitar Gat sates 78s bees Senet | ee ee ene 6 646 
UG eC Farrer iaeevator tere ara etoeh c ezetaeh| etd tk oe la ome ek | enna nn, | SeenON 3 321 
Qn LariO nme rant n. Leet. hater AG ei eeetd | OanMternee Fees eee | chain 3 825 

HO Lalla seieraeqnn certian eos 79 Ce PHA 30 1,898 49 5,a00 








: (1) Includes two plants with 126 workers giving an initial vacation of two weeks after one year 
of service. 

(?) One plant with 81 workers required a service of three months. 

(3) One plant employing 34 workers required two years of service. 

(4) One plant with 66 workers required seven years’ service, 

(*) Four plants reported an additional week’s vacation; three, after 20 years of service and one, 
after 25 years of service. 


TABLE 13.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PAPER 
BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 




















Number of Holidays Observed 
by Plants cot 
6 7 aoe 9 10 Plants | Workers 
Plants Paying For— 

iolidavmen an Pp (PE eae 1 Bula aah a. 4 

Pee Ohdayceue en i 6 ee toes 2 Dill Baers lee caae 4 88 

3 - 1 if DPE ties oe te 4 790 

4 ae Aree Pw pT ese liee eee 6 Sales 9 1, 269 

5 we ne! ch Pee ee il 2 i ee eee 5 409 

6 r Oy eee VCs 1 10 802 

7 eee hcp) 2 1 Rites 6 Te eens 1 8 456 

8 ee he. aarp eat a emer ‘Ll ed Aer ere ey.« 11 781 

9 ae eee I eo phar, 1 Rel cee en Dal eee 2 49 
arene fe EA Oe ae ee 4 4 294 
Total Plants Paying for 1-10 Holidays.... 3 al 34 7 6 61 5,769 
Total Plants not Paying for iolidiarysern ea aa eee 4 8 3 3 18 i 502 
Total Plants Observing Holidays.......... 3 15 42 10 9 79 7,271 
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TABLE 14._SHIFT WORK IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
BY NUMBER 
WORKERS, 1948 ‘ als be 


Nore.—One plant on a two-shift operation gave a three-hour bonus per week to workers on the 


second shift. 



































eee Tee Total 
erat ati 
Wage Rate Differential ps ive iene a pled 
2nd 2nd 3rd Workers 
Shi : ; on Shift 
Shift Shift Shift Work 
Total Number of Plant Workers.................. 178 216 186 580 
No Differential 
(Cal eee ea ee ea oon ee ee ree ne RO 56 95 99 250 
pe Ree c Rare ats versus fel cvrar cots tatardse segue eucaraeanetandeteneaun es 35 CP ilnse eee eee 42 
ERE ETS O Speen oe Poe Pee ee ne ROS orient ee ee eeareeee heehee 21 . 
Bre biS le olin ise mente elses ie oie okies Steveciens te orl leveesceee ecco eee - : a = 
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Industry, returns from 79 plants were used, 
employing 7,271 plant workers and 955 office 
workers (Table 8). More than half the 
plants and workers were situated in Ontario. 
Almost three-quarters of the plants 
employed less than 100 workers each but 
these accounted for only 40 per cent of the 
workers. Another 22 per cent of the 
workers were in the four largest mills which 
employed between 300 and 500 workers. 


Wage Rates, Table 9.—The over-all aver- 
age of $1.03 per hour for skilled adjusters, 
as shown in Table 9 was eight cents higher 
than in 1947. Increases in average rates 
for the other occupations, four of which are 
female, ranged from four to 14 cents per 
hour. The wide ranges of rates which 
appear in many cases are due chiefly to the 
prevalence of piecework. 

Collective Agreements.—Of the 79 mills 
whose returns were used, 37 reported 
having agreements in writing covering a 
total of 4,500 workers. Thirty-five per cent 
of both plants and workers under agree- 
ment were covered by agreements with 
the International Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC). 


Table 10.—Half the plants and 57 per 
cent of the plant employees worked 44 or 
45 hours per week. Another 26 per cent of 
the plant employees worked longer than 
45 hours. 

BKighty per cent of the workers were in 
the 61 plants reporting a five-day week. 
Nearly half of these plant employees 
worked 45 hours while another one-third 
worked a shorter week; only a few were 
on a 40-hour week. 

Weekly hours in the 18 plants on a six- 
day week ranged between 44 and 50. One- 
half of these plants and 58 per cent of the 
plant employees worked between 44 and 
464 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 11.— 
Time and one-half was the rate paid for 
overtime after either daily or weekly hours 
in plants employing 84 per cent of the 
workers. In a few Ontario plants, time and 


one-quarter or one-third were the rates 
paid. 
For work on Sundays and _ observed 


statutory holidays, time and one-half was 
the usual rate although approximately 30 
per cent of the workers were in plants 
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reporting a rate of double time for Sundays 
and holidays. Only in one instance was 
double time and one-half reported which 
was applicable to holiday work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 12.—All the 
plants reported giving at least one week’s 
vacation after a service of one year or less. 

In 30 plants, employing 1,900 workers, the 
vacation did not exceed one week regard- 
less of length of service. In 49 of the 79 
plants, a maximum vacation of two weeks 
was given after one to ten years of service. 
Over 60 per cent of the workers were in 
plants giving two weeks after five years. In 
four cases, three weeks of vacation were 
given after 20 to 25 years of service. 





Statutory Holidays, Table 13.—From six 
to ten holidays were reported observed by 
all the plants and from one to ten were 
paid for in the case of nearly 80 per cent 
of the workers. The remaining workers 
were in 18 plants observing between seven 
and ten holidays and paying for none. 

Nine plants, employing nearly 1,300 
workers, paid for only four of the eight 
or nine holidays they observed. About 800 


workers in ten plants were paid for six days 
although the number observed in seven of 
the plants was eight days; in another, ten 
days; and in the remaining two plants, six 
days. 

Although more than half the plants 
observed eight holidays, only 11 reported 
paying for the total number observed. 


Shift Work, Table 14.—There was very 
little shift work reported in this industry, 
with about eight per cent of the workers 
on second or third shifts. Wage differ- 
entials, ranging between four and ten cents 
per hour as well as ten and 15 per cent, 
were paid to less than half the workers 
reported on shift work. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—In 13 of the 79 
plants, employing 16 per cent of the 
workers, some provision was reported for 
paid sick leave. Nine of the plants reported 
group insurance coverage and the remain- 
ing two stated that payment depended on 
circumstances or was,at the discretion of 
management and the remaining two did not 
give details as to their. plans. 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The seasonal increase in employment during April resulted 
t Y 
in labour shortages appearing in a number of fields, notably 


agriculture and the service trades. 


Within a short time, 


labour scarcities were expected to be fairly general through- 
out industry. The degree of high employment enjoyed this 
summer may vary from area to area, but the outlook was 
favourable except in a few localities where the dominating 
industry shows signs of decline or where the construction 
program has been curtailed. 


Thousands of workers obtained jobs 
during the month of April. The number of 
persons registered for work at the Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from 247,000 
to 204,000 during the month, each week 
showing an accelerated rate of decline. 
Outside work was opening up exceptionally 
well because of fine weather conditions, and 
employment expanded rapidly in construc- 
ton, agriculture and transportation. Trained 
workers in all fields were first to benefit by 
the seasonal upswing and most qualified 
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workers were back on the job by the end 
of April. Labour shortages were again 
evident in the agricultural industry and in 
many of the women’s trades in the service 
industries. As in previous years, the labour 
force in these categories will be supple- 
mented by immigration. Throughout this 
period of seasonal expansion, labour turn- 
over remained relatively low. 

Employment in all areas benefited in 
varying degree. The most decided improve- 
ment occurred in the Pacific region, where 
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a balanced labour supply in most fields, and 
shortages in others, had already replaced 
the heavy winter surplus of workers. A 
few areas such as New Glasgow, Pictou and 
Sydney of Nova Scotia, and Sorel of Quebec 
remained burdened with unemployment. 
The difficulty in these localities lay in their 
heavy dependence on one industry, coal 
mining and shipbuilding respectively, where 
some market difficulties were being encoun- 
tered. For most areas, the construction 
program will determine the extent of jobs 
available and, from early reports, job oppor- 
tunities as a whole may again exceed, the 
supply of workers. Where construction 
work appeared to be falling off, the effect 
was expected to be felt largely in the reduc- 
tion of summer jobs for high school and 
university students. 


Industrial Analysis 


Employment activity in agriculture picked 
up considerably during the month of April 
as the 1949 season got under way. The 
volume of this demand differed considerably 
by region, however, in accordance with the 
varying weather conditions. For the most 
part, the season was more advanced in the 
four western provinces. 

In British Columbia, spring ploughing 
and planting was general; large numbers of 
men were also employed in other branches 
of the industry such as nurseries, orchards 
and hop fields. The chief labour demand 


was for experienced dairy hands. Dry 
weather prevailed in the Prairies and seed- 
ing operations were well under way. 


Demand for farm hands was heavy, with 
wages ranging from $100 to $125 per month. 
Local labour generally was sufficient to 
meet demand, although pockets of labour 
shortage were evident, notably in the 
Brandon area. 

In most of Eastern Canada, cold and wet 
weather had delayed ploughing but, never- 
theless, many farmers were seeking addi- 
tional help. Considerable interest was 
shown in workers from Displaced Persons 
camps, as Canadian applicants were scarce. 
Some 1,100 Displaced Persons, including 800 
for sugar beet work, were brought to Canada 
for farm work during April. In the Mari- 
times, little farm work had been started 
during April, and requests for farm help 
were few. 

The employment level in Eastern Canada 
pulpwood legging was sustained during 
April as driving operations got under way. 
The ice was breaking up on the lakes and 
rivers and men were moving back into the 
bush for another few weeks’ work after a 
short holiday following the end of cutting. 
Sawmills were entering their active season 
and this also relieved local unemployment. 
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In Quebec, cold weather in the northern 
section during the latter part of the month 
delayed river driving until some time in 
May. Summer cutting operations this year 
were expected to be small. 

After a winter of relatively high unem- 
ployment, when logging operations were 
restricted due chiefly to weather conditions, 
the British Columbia logging industry was 
returning to normal. Camps were re-open- 
ing and taking on full crews. The demand 
for workers was steadily increasing and 
skilled loggers were in short supply. The 
spring break-up had halted some interior 
operations temporarily and market condi- 
tions had forced marginal operators out of 
business, but apart from this, prospects 
appeared promising for the industry. 

Steady employment levels, which have 
characterized the coal mining industry 
during the past year, were temporarily 
interrupted during April by lay-offs in both 
the Maritime and Western coal mines. 
Mild weather was reported to be the chief 
cause of lay-offs. However, the industry 
also faced a number of developments, the 
long term effects of which might be 
disadvantageous for the industry. The shift 
from coal to oil as fuel, which was inter- 
rupted by the recent oil shortage, was again 
taking place. The impact of this develop- 
ment was more important for mines in 
Alberta, where the coal mines compete with 
local petroleum and natural gas supplies, 
than in mines in the other provinces. 
In Nova Scotia, changes in production 
methods, including greater mechanization, 
were resulting in a gradual drop in man- 
power requirements. 

In Canadian base metal mines, the 
employment outlook was obscure. Demand 
appeared generally strong still but an 
unexpected price drop this spring had 
caused the industry some concern. 

Spring job quitting, a normal occur- 
rence among underground staffs, had cut 
into the supply of experienced men avail- 
able. Many mines were consequently 
looking for replacements. A good supply 
of labour was available, although fully quali- 
fied men were sometimes difficult to find. 

Job opportunities in the manufacturing 
industries were increasing during April. The 
most notable expansion occurred in the 
clothing industry which was experiencing its 
usual spring peak in production. Labour 
demand was primarily for women workers, 
who constituted some 70 per cent of the 
work force. Demand was chiefly for skilled 
labour, although some job openings were 
available for the unskilled. Of the vacancies 
for women reported to the Employment 
Service at the end of April, 2,400 specified 


skilled workers and 400 unskilled. Appli- 
cants for this type of work outnumbered 
jobs in both cases as 2,600 skilled and 1,200 
unskilled women were registered. 

In spite of the improvement in the 
employment situation during the month, a 
considerable number of unplaced applicants 
in the manufacturing industries were regis- 
tered with the Employment Service at the 
end of April. In metalworking occupations, 
for example, there were 1,400 unplaced 
machinists, tool makers and die setters, 
1,100 machine shop workers, 1,200 structural 
iron and steel workers and 1,500 welders 
and flame cutters. In the unskilled field, 
large numbers were found in occupations 
of the food and tobacco (2,200), lumber 
products (3,100), pulp and paper products 
(1,100) and metal working industries (1,900). 
Openings in these trades were temporarily 
scarce. 

In the construction industry, the extent 
of activity tended to vary throughout the 
country. Generally it appeared that, 
although another busy year may be expected 
for the industry, work was slow in getting 
under way in many places. In some sec- 
tions, however, especially the Prairies and 
British Columbia where fine weather pre- 
vailed, the volume of work was such that 
a shortage of skilled men resulted. 

During April, the number of unplaced 
construction workers registered with the 
National Employment Service dropped 
from 42,000 to 29,000. All fully qualified 
men were working in areas where the 
season had begun. The group unplaced at 
the end of the month consisted of 17,800 
skilled men and 11,600 unskilled. Included 
in the skilled group were 12,000 carpenters, 
800 bricklayers and_ tile setters, 1,700 
painters, and 1,300 plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 


Regional Analysis 

Spring employment expansion was under 
way during April in the Maritime region 
and the number of unplaced workers 
registered at Employment offices steadily 
declined. Fishing and construction were 
active, but the agricultural season had not 
yet opened. An early start for agriculture 
was expected in May, however. 

The logging season was over with the 
completion of river driving. Sawmills were 
due to open as soon as spring freshets 
subsided. Pulp cutting operations planned 
for the summer were not extensive, because 
of market conditions. Herring fishing was 
employing several thousand men during 
April. The sealing industry has been 
revived again in Newfoundland after a lapse 
during the war years, and was emploving 
about 1,000 men. 


The coal mining situation grew more 
serious, as the shortage of orders for 
coal continued despite vigorous sales efforts. 
The effect on employment had been sharp 
and part-time mining operations had cut 
the income of the workers still employed. 

Transportation activity increased in New- 
foundland and northern Nova Scotia ports. 
Halifax reported April as the best month 
of the season for waterfront employment, 
although a sharp curtailment in activity 
occurred near the end of the month as 
trafic shifted to the port of Montreal. 
However, requirements for unskilled workers 
were increasing in construction and this will 
probably absorb a great part of the dis- 
placed waterfront workers. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union strike was still in progress; 
most shipowners on the east coast entered 
into an arrangement with the Seafarers’ 
International Union. At Saint John, water- 
front employment was rapidly falling to the 
summer level. 

In the Quebec region, seasonal activity 
in mining, transportation and services stimu- 
lated general employment during April, and 
the labour surplus declined steadily. Agri- 
culture, construction and river driving were 
expected to absorb many more workers in 
May. 

Cutting and hauling operations in the 
woods were completed for the year, the 
level of employment having been about 20 
per cent less than in 1948. River drives 
were expected to employ 20,000 men during 
May. All sawmills, except those dependent 
on the river drive for their log supply, were 
in operation. 

In the mining areas of western Quebec, 
the usual spring movement of underground 
mining men had already begun and mines 
were placing orders in clearance for 
replacements. 

In manufacturing industries, caution con- 
tinued to be evident in the hiring policy. 
Some curtailment was reported in textile 
employment due to loss of export contracts. 
The shoe industry, however, showed signs of 
revival and employment was expanding with 
the brighter market outlook. The loco- 
motive and aircraft industries have large 
contracts scheduled which were expected, to 
sustain employment. 

Employment conditions in the Ontario 
region during April reflected the buoyancy 
of seasonal influences. Increased activity 
in construction, the return of farm workers 
to the land, and the re-opening of naviga- 
tion caused a marked decline in the labour 
surplus. Seasonal expansion in manufactur- 
ing, in addition to the more plentiful supply 
of steel, also stimulated labour demand. 

In manufacturing, prospects were quite 
favourable. Labour turnover had been at a 
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low level with workers now showing an 
obvious desire to remain in their present 
jobs and becoming more and more inter- 
ested in long-term employment. Although 
some industries this year had been forced 
into temporary reductions in hours of work, 
this was a normal condition in the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand, and did not 
indicate any serious over-production or a 
decline in the level of employment. On 
the contrary, employment.was above the 
1948 level and further expansion was 
indicated. 

Agricultural activity was on the upswing 
and labour demand was growing. In some 
areas local labour was already absorbed; 
transfers of Displaced Persons from northern 
logging districts eased the situation. 

Another big year for construction was 
indicated, but the season was slow in start- 
ing. Skilled tradesmen were being absorbed 
steadily, but demand for labourers was slow. 

With hot and dry weather during April 
in the Prairie region, spring employment 
activity rapidly accelerated. The labour 
surplus was declining sharply and scarcities 
of certain types of workers developed in 
several areas. 

Seeding for the 1949 grain crop was going 
ahead faster than for many years. There 
had been a steady demand for workers, 
which in some areas far exceeded the 
supply. Men with power farming experi- 
ence particularly were in demand. ‘Transient 
farm hands, and workers returning from 
logging camps, added to the supply of local 
labour. The very dry weather had created 
a serious problem concerning a_ possible 
grasshopper infestation, and control cam- 
paigns were being organized by the 
provincial governments. 

General construction activity opened up 
about a month ahead of previous years, 
since contractors were able to carry out 
excavation work without interruption from 
rain. Shortages of good construction 
workers were already reported from some 
areas and full employment in this industry 
was again indicated. By summer, an acute 
scarcity of skilled tradesmen was expected 
if material was available for the projects 
scheduled. Construction work on industrial 
buildings had speeded up and many com- 
pletions were scheduled for the summer, 
which will probably boost manufacturing 
employment. 

In logging areas, preparations for the 
spring drive were completed. Operations 
were planned for early May, when the 
winter’s cut would be floated to sawmills 
and pulp mills. Very little pulpwood 
cutting was expected in the coming summer, 
since stocks of pulpwood had reached an 
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all-time high, and the outlook for wholesale 
and retail markets seemed somewhat 
uncertain. 

The employment situation in the Pacific 
region had been improving rapidly and the 
expansion of industrial activity during April 
cut the labour surplus by 25 per cent. 
Construction, mining and logging absorbed 
the majority of workers; a large number 
also entered the fishing industry. Fairly 
heavy dispersals of men to outside points 
occurred as seasonal activity increased in 
the primary industries. There was already 
a shortage of logging skills, and construc- 
tion tradesmen were expected to be soon 
in short supply. 

Logging camps were returning to full 
operation as weather permitted and labour 
demand was growing rapidly. Sawmills 
were again in operation and faced a period 
of full production as log inventories in- 
creased. Labour needs were light except 
for key skills; if skilled men were available, 
additional shifts could be arranged which 
would absorb further unskilled labour. The 
shingle industry was fairly active; while the 
demand for high-grade shingles was steady, 
second grades were glutting all storage 
facilities and the market for them was poor. 
Pulp and paper plants continued to operate 
at capacity. 

The fishing season started with the 
halibut run, and some 1,500 men were 
employed during April; salmon fishing was 
to open shortly. 

The base metal mining and smelting 
industry was working at a high level, with 
plans under way for further expansion. An 
allocation of $900,000 has been provided for 
the second phase of survey work in con- 
nection with the proposed aluminum plant 
site. 


Employment Service Activities 


Great progress was made during April in 
reducing the backlog of applicants regis- 
tered for work. In fact, the monthly 
decline in unplaced applicants, totalling 
43,000, exceeded that of any previous 
month on record. Starting with a weekly 
drop of 7,000, the rate of decline jumped 
to 15,000 by the last week of April. This 
brought the number unplaced to just over 
the 200,000 mark at the end of April. 

During this active seasonal period, 
employment offices were effecting at least 
11,000 placements each week, increasing to 
a total of 17,000 in the last week of April, 
according to preliminary estimates. Addi- 
tional persons registered for jobs offset the 
impact of this high placement rate on the 
total number who remained unplaced at the 
end of each week. In addition, employment 


offices were able to add approximately 2,000 
to 3,000 jobs each week to the backlog of 
orders on file. 

As usual at this time of year, seasonal 
industries were the major sources of employ- 
ment. Thousands of additional workers in 
agriculture and constructon were hired 
during the month. Transportation indus- 
tries also took on many workers, both for 
water and inland activity. 

This expansion as a whole conformed to 
the usual seasonal pattern. In construction, 
employers were noticeably cautious in their 
hiring, taking on mostly former employees; 
fewer orders than usual were coming 
through to the Employment Service. Agri- 
culture was active and, while orders at 
employment offices were more plentiful 
than in previous years, this appeared to be 
more the result of wider participation by 
the Service in the field of farm labour, than 
a strengthened demand for workers. Despite 
these conditions, demand was rapidly near- 
ing the supply of workers in construction, 
and had already surpassed the available 
supply in agriculture. 

Not all employment operations at this 
time were in the seasonal field. Re-call of 
workers temporarily laid off still accounted 
for a large part of employment activity. The 
more fluid labour market in manufacturing 
had stepped up both the hiring and separa- 
tion rate. 

Replacement needs also were a factor at 


this time, although this type of demand - 


was less significant than in previous years. 
Each spring outside work and, other sea- 
sonal jobs attract workers from employment 
which they had accepted during the winter 
months when jobs were scarce. ‘This 
creates openings in a wide number of in- 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
March 31, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined slightly to 3-2 per cent at the end 
of March, 1949, from 3-4 at the close of 
the previous quarter and from 3:1 at 
March 31, 1948. At the date under review 
2.658 locals reported a combined member- 
ship of 524,880. Reports were received 
from 2,676 locals with 538,153 members in 
the previous quarter, while at the end of 
March, 1948, the percentage was based on 
reports from 2,578 locals representing 
524,435 members. Unemployment in trade 
unions rose in construction and mining but 
declined in logging and manufacturing at 
the end of the quarter under review. 





* See Tables C-1]1 and C-12. 
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dustries, which themselves are not seasonal 
in character. This year, however, the 
re-shuffing movement has been much 
smaller, especially in the men’s fields. How- 
ever, women were leaving jobs more readily 
and, because of this, hotels, restaurants and 
laundries, were now again facing a shortage 
of workers. 

The Employment Service, in co-operation 
with university authorities were also busy 
at this time finding jobs for the 17,000 
university students expecting to graduate 
this year. Although this is the highest 
number on record to graduate in one 
year, absorption of these workers into 
employment was progressing very satis- 
factorily. By the end of April, it was 
estimated that 80 per cent of the graduating 
class had already been placed. Technical 
help for the most part was being absorbed 
immediately, although there was a scarcity 
of jobs locally for a small number of 
chemical engineers in the Prairie provinces 
and British Columbia. Employment activity 
was slower among commerce and arts grad- 
uates. The placement difficulty here, how- 
ever, was greatly lessened by the high 
calibre of students graduating and their 
absorption into commerce and_ industry 
seemed assured, even if slightly delayed. 

In addition, approximately 35,000 uni- 
versity students were looking for summer 
jobs. Generally these students faced less 
favourable employment conditions than in 
1948, although at this early date, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate all potential openings. 
Indicating the current rate of absorption 
is the fact that by the end of April approxi- 
mately one-half of the students in the four 
Western provinces, had found jobs, accord- 
ing to a recent survey. 


In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
varlations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter, the percentage rose in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan and declined in 
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the remaining provinces. With the excep- 
tion of Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta 
the latest figures were higher than at the 
end of March, 1948. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province with the 
-xception of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
pared with the previous quarter the per- 
centage increased only in Saint John, from 
2-6 to 12-6, and in Montreal, from 1-8 to 
2-4. The percentage decreased in Winnipeg, 
from 2°5 to 1:4, in Regina, from 1-4 to 0:6, 
in Edmonton, from 3:9 to 1-8, and in 
Vancouver from 6:2 to 3-4; the percentage 
was unchanged in Halifax at 7-8 and in 
Toronto at 1:6. In comparison to March, 
1948, the percentage rose in Saint John and 
Winnipeg. 

Returns were received from 1,095 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 276,792 members of whom 6,740 
were unemployed at the end of March. At 
the end of the previous quarter 9,944 of 
285,885 members reported by 1,090 locals 
were without work. At March 31, 1948, 
reports were received from 1,028 locals with 
271,399 members of whom 5,557 were 
unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 860 locals with a total of 
106,551 members of whom 1,576 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 1,606 of 111,150 members had been 


unemployed; at the end of March, 1948, 


there were 1,070 unemployed of a total of 
108,421. 

Unemployment in mining rose from 0°5 
to 1:5 per cent. Reports were received 
from 69 locals with 22,746 members. The 
increase in the rate in this group was mainly 
due to the unemployment of 244 out of 
2,609 members in the non-metallic mining 
unions. Only 92 of a total reported member- 
ship of 16,890 in coal mining unions were 
out of work. 

Seasonal unemployment among union 
members in the building and construction 
trades continued, being somewhat higher 
than in the previous quarter. Reports were 
received from 222 local unions with 51,054 
members of whom 4,814 or 11-4 per cent 
were unemployed at the end of March as 
compared with 7-9 per cent three months 
earlier. The percentage increased among 
bricklayers, from 6:3 to 8-6, carpenters, 
from 10°5 to 17-0, electrical workers, from 
2-2 to 4:2, painters, from 2-6 to 4:9, and 
miscellaneous building workers, from 12-8 
to 15-6. At March 31, 1948, the percentage 
of trade union unemployment in the con- 
struction group was 8-1. 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of unemployment declined to 
1-3 from 1-5 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
Ontario and British Columbia, four locals 
which had 7,256 members reported 1,480 as 
being unemployed. 


Percentage of Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Percent 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased point one from 
159-2 to 159.3 between March 1 and 
April 1, 1949. The food index declined 
from 199-1 to 198-5 during the period 
March 1 to April 1 as slight increases in 
beef, pork, milk, bread and flour were over- 
balanced by a substantial drop in the price 
of butter, and small decreases in lard and 
shortening. The clothing index registered 
a further slight increase from 182-7 to 183-2, 
while the fuel and light index remained 
unchanged at 131-0 and the home furnish- 
ings and services index increased from 167-9 
to 168-0. The index of miscellaneous goods 
and services advanced from 128-1 to 128-4 
reflecting an increase in the automobile 
transportation series. Rents rose from 
121.7 to 122-4 reflecting the results of a 
quarterly rent survey. 

From August, 1939 to April 1, 1949 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 58-0 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for four of the 
eight regional cities moved higher during 
March while two were unchanged and two 
were lower. Increases in clothing, home 
furnishings and services, and rentals were 
mainly responsible for the advances. For 
other cities the decline in foods was of 
sufficient proportions to overbalance 
strength in other groups. 

Composite city index changes between 
March 1 and April 1, 1949, were as follows: 
Saint John +0-1 to 155-9; Montreal —0-1 
to 161-9; Toronto +0:2 to 154-8; Saskatoon 
+0-2 to 161-6; Edmonton +0-1 to 154-3, 
and Vancouver —0-2 to 160-5. Halifax 
remained at 152-3 and Winnipeg at 153°8. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1949 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
dropped a further 0-5 points to 157-6 
(base 1926100) between February and 
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March, reflecting index declines in five of 
the eight major groups. Among sub-group: 
changes non-ferrous metals dropped 4:6 
points to 161-6 when substantial recessions 
occurred for lead and zine prices which 
outweighed fractional strength in silver. A 
decline of 1:2 to 127-4 for chemicals and 
allied products was due to weakness in 
quotations for alcohol, shellac and red and 
white lead while the vegetable products 
index was lowered 1:0 to 136-0 when 
declines in grains, cottonseed oil, cocoa 
beans and potatoes outweighed a firmer 
tone for oranges and pepper. Animal 
products moved down 0:7 points to 167-7 
following reductions in prices for raw furs, 
butter, cheese and whitefish which more 
than overbalanced increases in livestock, 
fresh and prepared meats and eggs. Lower 
prices for petroleum products, notably coal 
oil and fuel oil outweighed an increase in 
manufactured gas to change the non- 
metallic mineral series from 138-0 to 137:9, 
The textile products index remained 
unchanged at 162-4 when increases in rayom 
thread and woollen hosiery balanced 2 
decrease in the price of jute bags. Two 
groups were higher, wood, wood products 
and paper advancing 0-8 to 191-9 supported 
by firmer prices for fir lumber and western 
cedar shingles. These outweighed a decline 
in spruce lumber. Higher prices for rolling 
mill products and hardware were respon- 
sible for a gain of 0-6 to 171-6 in the iron 
and steel products group. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose 0-7 to 145-8 between February and 
March due to firmer prices for animal 
products. The index for this series rose 
2-6 points to 180-9 in the same interval 
reflecting a firmer tone for livestock, fowl 
and eggs. These overbalanced weakness in 
prices of hides and raw wool. Vegetable 
products declined 0-5 to 124-8 when lower 
quotations for potatoes, Ontario barley and 
Ontario peas overbalanced strength in 
western oats and onions. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, April, 1949 


The time loss due to disputes between 
employers and workers which resulted in 
work stoppages during April, 1949, was 
little changed from the previous month but 
was much greater than that for April, 1948. 
Preliminary figures show 18 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 7,877 
workers, with a time loss of 139,500 man- 
working days, as compared with 10 strikes 
in March, 1949, with 5,978 workers involved 
and a loss of 135,725 days. In April, 1948, 
there were 18 strikes, involving 4,678 
workers, with a time loss of 51,269 days. 

During the current month, three strikes, 
involving asbestos miners and mill-workers 
in various centres in Quebec, bakery 
workers in Winnipeg and Selkirk. Man., and 
seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
involved over 85 per cent of the total 
workers and caused more than 93 per cent 
of the total time loss. 

For the first four months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 33 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 10,535 workers, with a 
time loss of 356,657 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 48 
strikes, with 18,099 workers involved and a 
loss of 384,367 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in April, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time, the same as in the 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


previous month; 0:06 per cent in April, 
1948; 0-11 per cent for the first four months 
of 1949; and 0-12 per cent for the firs* four 
months of 1948. 

Of the 18 strikes recorded for April, 1949, 
one resulted in favour of the workers, three 
in favour of the employers, four were 
compromise settlements and two were 


-indefinite in result, work being resumed 


pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month eight strikes were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945; and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. The 
strike of printing pressmen at Toronto, 
Ont., which commenced on December 15, 
1947, is considered to have lapsed. The 
strike of soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., which began on Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, was reported as terminated on 
April 11, 1949. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1949, was 117 and ten were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 127 during the month. 


Tn all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 19,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 54,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 117 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, two, 
directly involving 100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 46, 
directly involving 5,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
900 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 3,900 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 37, directly 
involving 2,000 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three, 
directly involving 800 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. Two stoppages, 
directly involving 1,900 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1949, show 
275 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 500,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1949, are 225 strikes and lock- 


outs, involving 80,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 650,000 days. 

Final figures for the year, 1948, show 3,419 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,960,000 
workers, with a time loss of 34,100,000 man- 
days. Comparable figures for 1947, are 
3,693 strikes and lockouts with 2,170,000 
workers involved and a time loss of 
34,600.000 man-days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOUR, OTTAWA” 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed, free 
of charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerre. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. InterNATIONAL Laspour Orricr. Labour 
Courts in Latin America: Report Sub- 
mitted by the International Labour Office 
to the Fourth Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization (Montevideo, April, 1949), on 
the Fourth Item on the Agenda: The 
Adjustment of Labour Disputes. Geneva, 
1949. Pp. 110. 


2. US. Emercency Boarp. Report to the 
President: To Investigate Unadjusted Dis- 
putes between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and Certain of its Employee Repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. Philadelphia, Pa. 
and New York, N:Y. 1948. Pp. 27. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
Classified Provision of Thirty-Seven Collec- 
tive Bargaining Agreements for Wage 
Earners in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
June 1948. New York, 1948. Pp. 745. 


4. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Employee Benefit Plans and Collective 
Bargaining. New York, 1948. Pp. 297. 





*Tist No. 15, April 21, 1949. 
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5. Baxxn, E. W. Obstacles to Labor and 
Management Peace. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Yale University, 1947. Pp. 15. 

6. Woytinsxy, W. 8. Labor and Man- 
agement Look at Collective Bargaining. A 
Canvass of Leaders’ Views. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1949. Pp. 285. 


Co-operatives 


7. Inrietp, H. F. Co-operative Living in 


Palestine. Scranton, Pa. The Haddon 
Craftsmen, 1948. Pp. 192. 
8. SASKATCHEWAN. Annual Report of 


Saskatchewan Credit Unions 1947. Regina, 
Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, 1949. Pp. 51. 

9. Van Scuaick, F. L. Collective Farm- 
ing. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports, 1948. Pp. 18. 

10. Warp, L. R. United for Freedom. 
Co-operatives and Christian Democracy. 


Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. 
Pp. 264. 
Education, Vocational 

11. IyternationaL Lazsour Orrice. Voca- 


tional Tramng of Adults in the United 
States. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 223. 


12. Kauupr, A. and Hamsurcer, HW. 
Education for an Industrial Age. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 334. 

18. U.S. Orrtce or Epvucation. Funda- 
mental Education. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 28. 

14. U.S. Orrice or VocaTionaAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Self-employment in the State- 
Federal Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. A Follow-up Study of Disabled 
Persons Who Were Rehabilitated in Self- 
employment During the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1942. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
Bpapode 


Industrial Relations 


as Baxkkg, E. W. Adaptive Human 
Behaviour. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1947. Pp. 27. 


16. Frontiers of Industrial 
Relations Research. New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Yale University, 1948. Pp. 5. 

17. ————_____ Scientific Study of 
Human Relations in Industry. New Haven, 
Connecticut, Yale University, 1947. Pp. 7. 





18. ———____—_. Teamwork in Industry. 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University, 
1948. Pp. 8. 

19. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THB 
Stare or New York. Labor-Management 
Relations. A Statement of Principles. 
New York, 1949. Pp. 7. 

20. Minnesota Untversity INpDUSTRIAL 
ReEuaTIons Center. Research and Traning 
nm Industrial Relations. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Conference May 20 and 21, 
1948. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1948. Pp. 60. 

21. Reynotps, L. G. and Suisrer, J. 
The Workers’ View of Job Opportunity. 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University, 
1948. Pp. 8. 

22. RicHsarpson, F. L. W. and WALKER, 
C. R. Human Relations in an Expanding 
Company. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1948. Pp. 95. 


Industry 


23. GREAT Britain. MuInistry or Lasour 
AND Nationau Service. Final Report of the 


Wool Textile Industry Joint Factory 
Advisory Committee. London, H.MS.0., 
1949. Pp. 57. 


24. Huuraren, T. American Transporta- 
tion in Prosperity and Depression. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1948. Pp. 397. 


25. Nationa Coau Association, Brrum- 
tNous Coau Institute. Bituminous Coal 


Facts and Figures. Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 148. : 
26. NaTIonaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Industry Co-operation with 
Education. New York, 1949. Pp. 36. 

27. US. Dept. or Acricutture. Lumber 
Production in the United States, 1799-1946. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 233. 


Boarp, Inc. 


International Organizations 


28. Great Britain. His Masusty’s Sts- 
TIoNARY OFFice. International Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. Final Act 


of Conference with Annexes Including the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, Signed in London, 10th June, 
1948. London, 1948. Pp. 289. 


29. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrics. Con- 
stitution and Rules of the International 
Labour Organization. Conference Edition. 
Geneva, 1948. Pp. 73. 


30. Canapa. Dept. or Externat AFFarrs. 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948. 
Report on the United Nations 1948. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949, Pp. 279. 


Labour Organization 


31. Baxxe, E. Wicut. Why Workers 
Join Unions. New Haven, Connecticut, 
Yale University, 1946. Pp. 11. 

32. Suister, J. Who Controls Union 
Policies? New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1947. Pp. 11. 

33. U.S. Conaress. Houszt ComMIrTEE oN 
Epucation AND Lapor. Communist Infiltra- 
tion of Maritime and Fisheries Unions. 
Hearings, Eigthieth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 116. 


34. U.S. Conaress. House ComMirter on 
Epucation anp Lazor. Investigation of 
Steamship Unions. Hearings, Bightieth 
Congress, Second Session. Washington, 


GP.O., 1948. Pp. 193. 


Occupations 


35. Arco PupLisHING Company. Auto 
Machinist and Mechanic; a Thorough and 
Intensive Course of Preparation for Passing 
High on Civil Service Examinations for 
Both These Important Jobs. New York, 
1947. 

36. CALIFORNIA. Dept. or EpucaTIon. 
Course in Auto Mechanics, Ist Year-4th 


Year. Each Year Includes: Vol. 1 Text- 
book. Vol. 2 Tests to Accompany the 
Text book. Vol. 3 Final Examinations. 


Sacramento, 1948. 

37. CANADIAN. Lire INSURANCE OFFICERS 
AssociATION. Epucation Division. Careers 
for Youth wm Infe Insurance. Toronto, 
1949. Pp. 45. 

38. Great Britain. MInistry or HEALTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF HnaLTH FOR SCOTLAND, 
Mrnistry or Lasour AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Report of the Working Party on Midwives. 
London, H.M\S.O., 1949. Pp. 132. 

39. Great Britarn. Ministry or LABour 
AND NationaL Survicn. The Manufacture of 
Electric Batteries. London, H.M:S.0., 1948. 
Pp. 15. 
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40, Great Brrrain. Ministry or Lasour 
AnD Nationa Service. Veterinary Science ; 
a4 Detailed Description of Qualifications, 
Training and Professional Opportunities. 
London, H.M'S.O., 1948. Pp. 12. 


41. Maus, H. G. ann Smitu, M. Indus- 
trial Psychology and the Laundry Trade. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1947. Pp. 144. 


42. Turner, D. R. Auto Enginemen; 
Course of Study Designed to Help 
Candidates Pass Civil Service Exams for 
Auto Drivers and Chauffeurs. New York, 
Arco Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 83. 


43. US. Derr. or Lasor, BureAU OF 
Lasor STATISTICS IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, Employment Informa- 
tion on Major Occupations for Use in 
Guidance. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
453. 


Social Problems 


44, CzecHosLovAK REPUBLIC. Czecho- 
slovak National Insurance; a Contribution 
to the Pattern of Social Security; the 
Czechoslovak National Insurance Act with 
an Introduction by Evzen Erban, Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Social Welfare. Prague, 
Orbis, 1948. Pp. 224. 


45. Inver-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
Socia, Securiry. Preliminary Study of a 
Common Plan of Work for the Statistical 
Services of Social Insurance on the 
American Continent; the Child and Social 
Security, by Dr. Manuel Salcedo; Recent 
Developments in the Field of Social 
Security in America. Montreal, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1948. Pp. 48. 


46. Ketter, A. G.  Starting-Points in 
Social Science. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 183. 


47, New York State Joint LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 
Birthdays Don’t Count. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 326. 


48. SHuutz, W.J. Social Security and the 
Economics of Saving. New York, National 


Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 
Poze 
49. Smiro, A. H. anp Oruers. Your 


Personal Economics; an Introduction to 
Consumer Education.. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 458. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


50. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Srates. Wage-Price Spirals and Economic 
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Stability ; with Questions for Wage Negotia- 
tions; a Guide Prepared by the Committee 
on Economic Policy. Washington, 1949. 
Pp. 24. 


51. New ZEALAND. CENSUS AND SfaTIS- 
TICS DEPARTMENT. Report on Prices, Wages, 
and Labour Statistics of the Dominion of 
New Zealand for the Year 1947. Welling- 
ton, Government Printer, 1948. Pp. 38. 


52. San Francisco EMpLoyEES’ COUNCIL, 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS. 
Office Workers Salaries and Personnel 
Practices; San Francisco Bay Area Mid- 
Year 1948. San Francisco, 1948. Pp. 34. 


53. TENNESSEE StTATs PLANNING Com- 
mission. 5 Day Week vs. 64 Day Week in 
State Offices. Nashville, 1949. Pp. 6. 


Miscellaneous 


54. Brown, W. J. Everybody’s Guide to 
Parliament. London; George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1945. Pp. 192. 


55. Tue FEpERATION OF CHAMBERS OF 
CoMMERCE OF THE British Empire. Report 
of the Sixteenth Congress South Africa; 
September, 1948. London, 1948. Pp. 127. 


56. INpustr1aL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Associations. Report of the 1948 Safety 
Convention and Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions; Held in the Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto, 19th and 20th April, 1948. 
Toronto, 1948. Pp. 136. 
57. U.S. Concress. Houss. CoMMITTEE 


on ArMeED Services. Selective Service; 
Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives. 
Eightieth Congress, Second Session. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 589. 

58. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Post Orrices AND Crvit SERVICE. 
Efficiency Rating System for Federal 
Employees. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service United States Senate. 
Eightieth Congress, Second Session. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 260. 


59. U.S. NatrionaL BurEAvu OF STANDARDS. 
Strength of Houses Application of Engine- 
ering Principles to Structural Design; 
Building Materials and Structures Report 
109. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 132. 

60. US. Orrice or THE Actuary. Analysis 
of Recent Group Annuities Supplementing 
Retirement Benefits Under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance.. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 56. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





















































1949 1948 1946 1944 1939 
April March March March March March 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour; force Gin. cccis seo eercisielateycr-raees OOO aileron: 4,899 4,825 4,525 i Tt 

Bi PLOVORE (Lint techie ccs ietene a iateiele acetate nersiceetioes ot 4,700 4,669 4,312 tT T 
IVE GILG! (Ne cee Greteyovctara ators  ofel nerets ty eurertiate eaciaens 3,730 3, 687 3,332 j Tt 
Female (1)... 970 982 980 T i 

Paid workers (1) 3,291 3,245 2,887 tT T 

Wnemployedy@) rea mnciisctll ne hema ceten 199 156 213 tT T 

indexiof employ mmenti(2) acacia ocstoreite a elelelelonee | cielo et tenetens 187-6 188-9 167-0 181-7 106-5 

Unemployment in trade unions (8)............. Ta rere vevavarereyehs 3-2 3-1 1-9 0-9 15-7 

TIM IMISHAHIOME eae echo a ete eral erare rs INOlsl eerste 9,168 10,619 7,66 614 Ta 

eA chult na allest trey tlortonferd tierce etter INO daononace 3, 690 4,184 687 132 328 
Earnings and Hours— - 

Total labour McoMe.....6....5ecemccewes 605 544 422 + E < 

Per capita weekly earnings 43-17 39-50 82-44 32-27 T 

Average hourly earnings........0.....00+005 97-5 88-0 67-9 tT T 

Average hours worked per week 42-9 43-2 44.0 T T 

Average real weekly earnings, index.............|....+200+- 107-5 103-1 101-7 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplacediapplicamts) CO) smc ie vie sleiele stsvevsisicr 000 246-5 261-8 200-8 263-6 T 7 

Wmnhilked viaeamciest(5)i, sacs cereals eerir tere 000 32-8 24-9 33°5 76°9 Tt T 

Placements, weekly average.................- OOO | aise terntran 10-1 10-1 14-3 T a 

Unemployment Insurance— 
CUBITIAS is 5.5 x nis cate alo ante sitet Na secalatelei wise eh 000 185-8 208-8 146-1 162-0 16-1 T 
SLAM COE: LUG: cis -ansteiniere aicuere oueleisueaielee ed $000 000 ecsacietveteveye 529-5 447.7 317-2 190-3 T 
Price Indexes— 

Wiktolesalet(O) 5.27 & scissitiareisu a mevetonie-sranslevere oreo eos 157-5 157-6 146-9 105-6 103-0 73-2 

Costiotslivingy(O)eresmncrrcs cave oa catlenenios 159-3 159-2 150-§ 120-1 119-0 100-6 

Residential building materials (6)................- 229-5 229-7 208-4 149-9} 146-6 (20)| 102-3(2°) 

Production— 

Industrial production index ((8)\isx.c.04.c0et a cleates 2 i|[sieievesiacerers 185-5 182-0 161-5 207-1 103-9 
Mineral production imdex:-((6)\5i 54,5. «2s ove oe a)|laieis serelorens 127-1 128-0 104-8 114-2 111-5 
Manufacturing index: (6)ie acc. seiecuienrs cone loci. 197-1 193-2 172-0 229-0 102-6 

Mlectric pOwers.tavie ae slselentchienes 000; 000 awe Bilas cate sine. 3,924 Slog 3, 537 3,515 2,367 

Construction— 

Contracts awardéd.......0.0<00 e005 $000, 000 76-8 67-6 51-3 57-6 31-0 9-0 

Dwelling units, started...............-005 OOD istsnenervens 3-6 3-1 7 t t 
Completed. sascaes someon cele (WOeeesencoon 6:4 4-1 67-3(8) Hi T 
Umder/Gonstruction 2c.) cnet eae OOO srteavecevette 46-9 37-5 tT T T 

IAB AV OM assert nike tO eee mak 000! Gons||z mie ves: 202-1 172-7 158-1 168-0 40-7 

Steel ingots and castings................. (O00) Tons iiss cme 298-5 286-0 249-1 275-5 95-7 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................. OOO etnteaeveiee 2 107-8 108-4 115-0 101-8 66-9 

ORSion sister voke Wietaete eeu Maar ate OOO | eteretersyst tees 349-5 496-5 419-5 932-3 299-7 

Hlourproductionwmemsesssnes ose en 000 bbl.|. 1-59 1-72 1-82 2-39 2-27 1-19 

ING WSDruMbaserict wie cotco poets QQO! ors live) srcrrerciare 415-8 387-7 834-1 252-1 220-7 

Cement producers’ shipments..........000,000 bbl|.......... 1-4 1-1 0-6 0-3 0-2 

Automobiles and trucks 25-6 27-1 11-4 14-6 17-6 

FOL er nen iors ators clove eae itch: 342-7 287-7 243-3 267-5 413-5 

Copper wee: aetna eens eee 21-9 21-1 16-0 24-1 25°6 

Caddies. Gat te seat halite 9-8 12-5 15-5 12-2 16-3 

INTC Elimmecyseiricra teers sataeteueetiaisinieeers 12-6 10-5 7-9 12-6 9-0 

LINO. OA No a aiatnleisievesciays Remtateielo ee ovo 23-4 18-6 21-3 24-0 13-4 

Coallee aarecnaeceilo nen aoioce a eomeineatecner 1,701 1,659 1,594 1,546 1,178 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8).............).....00005 283-4 264-4 234-2 190-7 98-0 

Retail sales. .... GGdnoEpoNNaObsMeeHeD Ons $000,000].......... 577-7 546-9 T tT 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000,000).......... 235-9 197-1 139-9 150-8 58-4 

Exports, excluding gold...........4....05 $000, 000 237-8 216-8 228-4 178-4 282-7 69°3 

Railways— 

Revenue freight, ton ADL ES 3 -15/m sieicselss C00; 000l ee eaneeree 5,178 5,092 4,981 5, 534 2,054 
Car loadings, revenue freight............. OOO Weed arenes 293-0 294-3 280-4 277-8 171-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, AD GOK |(8) servereioesticsrcelepertetsvertos 106-4 106-4 101-5 119-2 81:5 94-5 

Preferred stocks index (CO) Mere peertee 141-0 142-8 138-9 154-5 119-2 101-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (°) 95-1 95-2 96-7 83-8 97-3 95-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .§000, 000 7,267 6, 868 6,277 5, 678 4,773 2,428 

Bank loans, current, public.............. SOOO; O00! recent 2,026 1,844 1, 133 931 801 

IMPOTG ABU DL Yetersts eteralsie wlefoioCes sie s/o one $000, 000].........5 4,141 3,933 8,645 8,153(%)} 1,3870(9) 

Circulating media in hand of public..... $000,000].......... 1,064 1,098 1,065 990(9) 281(9) 

HD SPOSUUSMM ep niet cia chiens Seances $000,000}.......... 2,977 2,835 2,698}  2,163(9)| 1,089(9) 








Nots.—Many of the statistical data in this table 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


t Comparable st atistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 5, 1949, 


February 21, 1948 and February 23, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 


1949, 1948, 1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; 
(6) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


(9) Year-end figures. (4°) Annual index. 
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L (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 
(*) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
base: average for 1946=100. (6) First of month. 


(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 









































Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females | Under 18 
Annual Average, 1920-24.......................... 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29.......................... 74,447 387,345 30,517 142,309 
amnual Average, 1930-34. 0... ccccc eee ceecccc cc. 12,695 12,145 eae 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39) ooo. eos ee cece ccnc nn, 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
wAnnual Average: 1940-440 oon. cece cee eo. 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
HO OL ee ree eee eee ene Oh STS PE 4,259 11, 620 6,843 22122, 
Pi eae NL Tarte te ec ae, Meee ee ee 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
pn 
JAVA are eee ee eee. ae ee 809 1,443 508 2,760 
Ile recy meee Soe eer ar eh eG 831 A200 489 2,577 
aieG Dieeet: Seren 14: Saeco et ek 947 1,212 513 2012 
ADT ere ce reece pete me ies ay Le 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
Aer Rates en ra te We ME al st 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
UN Eee eee tenet ee ee ede E 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
SUAS sey erat Te cas Senne ap oe 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
TELS enya eyo es ee ae a st Ne et 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
Septet Derkssm ese Ceram Oeee tee ctl iy ue 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
OCtoben aieern ats aE eae ie Men Los 4, 264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
INOW ember sess, cheese Meet cee ee ee 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
Decemberee «eee ere eet ee, 3,024 2,870 1,645 T1009 
PE otal ere ae te her. eee 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
LEVINE AUT ee ce Po ee Ieee ER Ol ae 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
[Hebritanysee cee pete ee eee err 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209: 
EVICERG Lime noe ee eee eine Aaa eee 4,184 3,963 2,472 10, 619) 
PEA TL eae Ne VE ee PHS eee A eres 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
NUS yaar et 2 eens Stet LESLIE) Pear. 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
Ne ea Rar On er ee. 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,828 
NDliye Wee err eA Pehle in et he 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PAUL OAL Gee es eet oP rare oe tease ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
SEDUCIMDEr Ae ee Le ae ee eae, 4,383 4,755 28 11,871 
OCLC D cree nee. Terese nt ree a gea Gaps 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
NO We ian Tent eee eet ees eae le Phen, on 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
JBYe¥Ces gall G\2) ste meee ae a nc ee ee ee 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
BTR ie lee ae Ear Th et tay ot tie 52,986 45,191 DH Zon. 125,414 
1949— 
EDULE ATEN te erat eee AAR: OF or ARG ore cobb icdus 2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
iebnuanyerp rm eee een bere acne. 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Marchi Reger setae Soe PUN apt he pens bea ter Gens 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
Natali(Ganmonpas: 1949 As sense ee. 9,371 8,291 5,603 23,265 
NOtal(S miontias 1948) 2 cae... ccc sie oh ae ae 9,404 8,661 5,011 23,076 
bd 
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TABLE A-2.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 













































































Bees 
Month Maritimes| Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 

N.W.T. 
LO4G =Total aa eran oe eicretetbantett in teva 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
194-7 =O tall seca ers pete wine siete yersracantatacs 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 

1948— 
JANUARY ccjee srerreketicnte toulouse 279 1,819 8, 666 726 758 7,248 
ME bTUALY acter eit eons 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5,209 
IM air CHU is rameters, Siena enereesel et 333 2,093 De 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
EA Drie ae Bae ERS Se 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
May eanrra ite isistele tether tiece tens 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
LUT Ore vrectiris octane acetone Gee's 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15,323 
UU yee aysiaveteies scare. osta a) aiatenise 894 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
PA TIOUSGE A ceiian ements euler erste ere 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
SEM NE vars anneoacde daboone 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
Octoberti cava a senieane tensa 663 2,840 5,915 2016 1,149 13,083 
INO Vie bel enter eee 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 29 
IM ScOM bere niete oa 371 2,151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
HObe erate cus co ieteerte terete 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
JAnNUarveacmicvtene acme tarekeereae 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Hebrudnyemen acer so oes 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
Marches ecco naan ions 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
Total (8 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4, 232 1,790 23,265 
Total (3 months 1948)....... 778 §, 126. 11,504 2,972 2,696 23,076 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY GCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Agri-  |Unskilled Others 
Month culture jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including Total 

Skilled Mining 
DO4G MT Otel sa cctasyancstuloers crara creo a dene 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
ee Pe YO eam eel: 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
ANUS yore ter hare eae casee 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
Hebruanvenn eer ae nee 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
March eres eee esac tein, Heh tace trees 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
EAD ELL een reenter atta arora: te 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
Vai epee NeW ee Maaco (MS Se Lor: 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
LULL CEMI Lee etke WA chm sicle 3,130 1,570 1, 568 395 719 7,382 
JUDY eerie i cue rem a mene fate: 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
August Pee rmta mem aN cannes 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
De DLemn Der er et aimee 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
OCCUG Dera ta ee ato aa teense 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
ING VeTMID Caters herane weno enue 1,794 565 1215 364 635 4,473 
IDeGommb era ashi scl aneraence 1,344 550 1,094 805 595 3,888 
en HL Ore lenepae eters cate tecsee cht aN 18,370 10,416 14,081 4,345 5,824 52,986 
JANUEE YA ern iaeme irsaeiaer cirenee 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
HG briaTva mewn aT tee 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
March iee dey. s kena ttae 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341 1,385 2,200 752 658 9,371 
Total (3 months 1948)....... 2,065 1,676 3, 206 1,058 1,399 97404 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
(Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S.) 























Acricul- Utilities, 
ture, Trans- Emenee, Supple 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Portation, | Services 
i Fishing, | facturing | tion |COmmunz-| (including Tanee pees 
Trapping, cation, | Govern- Tacowis 
Mining Storage, | ment) 
Trade 
LOLG— Jamliary ee ee cae 3 140 17 104 95 13 409 
Bebruatyia.c.cosce.. 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
March Seeks: 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
TAD TIL a Nae eee 4 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
Maye Wefan ape: 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
WUNG Lees ee ee 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
lye oe ate ee 3 142 28 114 103 14 445 
IAUPUSE. I Stoica. occ 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
October. soonke: 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December.......... 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
192 /— anUaiye ren eres 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
ebriaryasos sae. 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
March Pidessyetatew eae 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
PANTIE aso te Une eee 39 168 28 126 111 1 486 
IM aye ease 41 172 31 129 112 16 500 
JUNGe ere see 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
hy ence acre 49 177 38 134 15 16 530 
PIOUS Ge crite eee 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
September......... 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
Octobenm Gancesens 55 187 41 138 ila Wye Li 555 
November......... 58 191 89 145 116 17 567 
December.......... 57 189 31 141 116 7 551! 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 17 545. 
Mebruaryeete. «cts s 54 193 29 140 116 1% 549: 
Miarehise cows ine 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
PAY aera eee 44 195 33 142 120 LZ 552 
Via year cet Cee t 49 195 387 148 124 17 570 
PII G eee eas Soest eas 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
COL ohare Natta mtauahe 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
PASTS URE ee eroren 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664* 
October............ 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November......... 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
December.......... 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 ait 3 158 134 19 608 
February........... 49 212 34 158 131 20 605 














* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 


necessarily agree exactly with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S ) 


Tables C~1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, 19,938 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,967,353 and total payrolls of $84,922,156. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





























Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salari 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at 
Employment Payrolls 
Mar. 1 Mar. 1;Feb. 1|Mar. 1}Mar. 1;Feb. 1;Mar. 1 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 | 1948 
(a) PROVINCES $ } 

Maritime Provinces................---.+++006- 38°75 109-8} 110-4] 112-2} 194-1] 194-8) 181-6 
Prince Hidward Uslamd), esr sat.creisersrerers ve oekers 34-48 129-9} 130-6) 159-9} 206-8) 203-6) 207-5 
INOVaS COLA ae ated oee er ebiie cere 38-06 101-5} 102-7} 100-7] 170-3) 174-6} 158-1 
ING wi SRUNS Wal Ca crlemremtctvsrenisyeveamisjsralovele clsls 39-89 122-7) 122-1) 128-5) 285-1) 229-5) 221-1 

QTC Cer aaercnaiasarerccctne eiecoisroiere el aisrotevevereloiscarerae alors 41-31 121-5} 122-7] 122-9) 209-4) 210-8) 195-7 

Om barioreernrecncec cies) le svoloronaie cre iaveversiesersteiere eye 44-65 125-2} 125-7] 123-6) 206-2] 205-4) 186-1 

Prairie Provinces: occ) .5-caisies ciciciv es « oioieis ool 43-44 128-9} 129-9) 123-5) 211-6} 211-9) 180-9 
INamitobadaematisra titer teristic ieee eee 42-91 125-2] 126-1] 120-8) 202-9} 201-3] 175-9 
PASKACCMS Wall etntee Iatereovietsisic we) srerveieieresel eves 41-76 114-8} 114-8} 115-9] 184-9] 184-3] 169-8 
IANS OF LEU ye Soret tee eee te aie ro aie staoa tole aisle esas 44-93 142-8} 144-5] 131-7) 239-8] 243-0) 194-6 

British Columbia........................00655 45-06 133-1) 134-5] 139-4) 210-4) 212-6) 203-1 
CANADA Se casicnicsincrecisentsewieiersioye 43-17 123-9} 124-8) 123-7) 207-3) 207-6) 189-3 
(b) Crrms 
41-53 129-9] 180-8} 126-9] 210-6) 211-7} 189-1 
35-33 114-5) 110-5) 116-8] 196-1] 189-5} 182-6 
43-86 131-4] 131-8} 128-0} 214-9] 214-0) 192-3 
37-72 129-8] 130-1} 120-3] 211-3) 209-2] 178-4 

1ahnaalticeongacqdmerhonbonancneaons shone apoctan 47-04 122-4] 121-8} 116-7] 209-5) 206-5} 176-3 

(Win SOr miter acetone cays reise ereneaereislafebetastatele ayave'= 51-46 121-4] 119-4) 116-6] 167-8] 163-2] 156-3 

Walt ct Aeapete srctiesshaurteseisrcjerieverous/eacie\cieisiareriele sie 39-14 128-9] 160-0} 124-9} 198-4) 197-3} 175-0 

Wid COUVET te jerretiarechetvors oinx-raieletsis «/aisin ovsie eeatonentters 42-62 153-6] 164-6) 158-9} 245-6) 248-8) 236-2 

RE Tesi axes hare Meee Mttentera gate es sie cioe ecteveesinc Cheeta acl aterenoreseye 36-14 127-2) 126-4] 124-9] 200-7} 199-6] 187-0 

Sainte @liml acess mre wate otis trary (evarevel urea: ntsiens okey 37-43 139-3] 132-9} 144-2] 248-2] 221-3] 229-0 

Siero olseirersnc. caren terete wosvens evstevainvel carol a shelevetere 86-43 118-9} 118-0] 116-7) 208-6} 207-7} 190-0 

HMMT SVE VERB Wereyayeers Sas cate ctoiieis siete in forncetteersbayeiers 42-55 125-5] 127-0) 121-8) 205-7) 206-9) 186-1 

POT EMIUL ORC weraterercethe, aretncte erayeiegetetes orereherarsas ohevavettay sens AS 203) “AA SAIAS satracerell coteovnacee te tensmrere sie erencierstell ec iaere tell eaaeaemete el enetenece 

IG Cohener—-Wiaberl OO tess crelernols siereieinueraherrnesole = 40-91 137-5) 132-3] 135-6] 237-4] 239-9) 228-3 

TOMO eeyaraleie losers ee ere tietey stele siefe orehem etesase iso 40-48 148-1] 148-8] 142-6] 2385-6! 234-6] 206-5 

Fort William—Port Arthur..............ee00005 45-55 75-6] 76-9] 78-2) 129-7) 132-0] 124-3 

St. Catharines*........... 0. scene eee eee eee es BOSE! AGT zs etercrousl ae me Resell le ofetyeceiteierrenis rane |S evaccdneelles semenoveael | Nemec 

Regime ay racermrns fictazestolounn revere soem create ere 37-67 128-5) 125-6) 124-2} 205-0) 199-9) 182-7 

SASIeaCOOM jertcrrran oleiavasceetersiieteterma scarce mcavets wrevcloterare 36-52 1386-9] 139-5} 139-0) 227-9) 234-2] 216-9 

Galanin gnc. tate rise ve neve aelateae eos emetete sia: 41-22 134-2) 1385-6) 129-7] 218-1] 220-8] 188-8 

lar OM Mi ares eres ge miciniees nie orate lereiais’=mvelsieinietsisione oes 40-40 163-2] 164-8) 145-8] 265-4) 264-8} 214-5 

Wi CEOUIEI errs eieig Sorsisie sboete streets coramee eae Faye aa 40-85 143-4] 143-2) 149-8] 232-6) 232-0} 232-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

IMAM UAAIG aI Gere preroniersjeyye/s:siske = wiels oes tps ate aes 44-34 120-8) 120-6} 120-6] 206-3) 205-3] 187-0 
Durable Goods ! RS Rar eine tome Lary ate 47-27 117-0) 116-3) 117-5} 196-6] 195-1] 178-6 
INon- Durable Goods ijn 5. <i cawari saeeiasiees 41-34 122-7| 122-9) 122-9) 215-8) 215-1) 196-3 
Mlectric Light and Power...) Weeder. 48-08 156-8) 158-0] 136-6] 238-8] 240-2) 194-0 

Logging Re EM nee ee Ee rohan ea henystcianer: 39-98 166-4} 177-4) 234-6] 330-7] 342-4] 469-6 

Rai eR BCR ch toch aoe Ae aoe 51-46 99-0] 100-9] 93-1] 159-5] 165-8] 139-2 

Commima wm Ca CLOTS. craretetsiniegeisreteicleree errdacerals\=i ai /sielethrs 39°66 188-5] 187-0] 172-9} 271-4] 265-3) 228-7 

PLATS POPUAMON Er. note eclee ay yale ace) saves ransiele 51-95 184-9) 136-5) 134-4] 213-8) 212-8) 189-9 

‘Construction and Maintenance.................. 42-17 99-9] 102-8} 92-8] 183-0] 186-6] 155-0 

Services Seen neat Acca faraiel in Oa tte 27-78 141-1] 142-3] 137-5) 236-7] 235-1] 215-6 

EU rail Omeree rates ie ticee hemo re ello se haudhevoiaikes. Beevacoue Shere 36-60 140-5] 141-0) 135-2) 215-7) 216-4) 192-7 

Bight Leading Industries..................... 43-17 123-9} 124-8) 123-7] 207-3] 207-6] 189-3 

HUMANE Fa cpciersieresalereraveisieeuelotis ale alsa; aerauate rdsel natavsiers 40-50 143-9] 143-4) 137-0] 200-7] 194-2) 177-3 

Nine Leading Industries.................... 43-05 124-7| 125-5) 124-3] 207-1] 207-1] 188-8 


























1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manu! 
industries, with the exception of electric hght and power. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941—100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.8.) 





































































































Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
2 Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month x average — Average 
Average eekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- epmreente weekly | Salaries | Employ- pares woaltly Salaries 
ment Pavsolls Salaries Jand Wages} ment P ee if Salaries /and Wages 
: and Wages AYTOUS Jand Wages 
$ $ 
dunew we OaT ees sae 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25°57 
Misiret ml e045 ee oe ie, ce 116-7 148-8 129-9 82-81 127-6 164-7 131-2 83°56 
Mian ae domnl 462. aenece sere 109-4 137-3 128-5 82-44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32-43 
Mare Ure OMT nr iach a x 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115:8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
den ee ee O48 Tone oe Tee 126-9 178-3 143-7 86-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Hiebom U MU04e 0s 2 oper 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Maree tee O48 «see nee 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
ADE ele CAGED ae ae 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Marya see 1048 el ry 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
June 1, 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
July 1, 129-7 203°5 160-3 40-48 123+3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Aug. 1, 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Sept. 1, 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
Oct. 1 Ae See Ane Orne 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
Nowa, deme O48: Woe nem 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Weer | Us wplO4 Soe ee 133-8 219-0 167+2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Sem Ue OAD ser Sta yan, 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
He bemel il 940) eae an, 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
Nbareme ten O40 ey cS. 28 123-9 207-3 171-0 43-17 120-8 206- 173-4 44-34 
TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926-100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 
g 
3 
ia e 
2 2 3 gia: |e 8 
a -S Q 2 
as 8/82 legal oe| 6] 8] 2/98] 8) 2] 2 lag 
S ae (Seg) ss | ka Q a ee q od o ‘a3 
B ge lecs| se | ee) 8) S| sen .e g | S| Rs 
O | 28 tas! 4n | 40| o Oo | ka | & 2 < | Ao 
Mar. 1, ON PORB Io Soe acelllaecncarncitoaiaie ets CEL 791,81) SOLOW een setae eters 67-7 
Mae, if o57/1 atl Oe ered | irae ct ote || aravn fe fans SOeT: “OT H8l “SBieBil essai tein 85-6 
Mar. a C4 OSB S cea ta tee wala wes Ob-3)) L085 WSF eQin. caseliccsstealllecesier 91-9 
Mar. i. 9 101-7 Roneiral aaacinelernaie QoL) LOB) GOB U er crcelineryete dliesisrsier 92+4 
Mar. 1, 6B) W888 desc cl ce tcliwesns 102-5) 108-9], Oi-Bl cc. bi es eee 89-2 
Mar. dt, 7:8 108-3 83-6 115-0} 101-6) 110-1] 113-7} 92-2] 91-0} 90-4] 95-2] 96-2 
Mar. is +5} 101-2} 83-8) 112-6 88-3 112-8] 109-1] 94-3} 89-6] 96-9] 99-6] 96-7 
Mar. ie 3-5] 116-0) 93-8] 125-5} 105-8) 114-3] 120-0} 98-5) 94-5] 97-5 1ObS 401 
Mar. iL; +8} 185-1} 144-0} 147-3) 119-7} 137-7} 145-7] 111-3} 107-5] 107-0] 120-0 6°8 
Mar. a 35-1) 159-3} 112-9) 172-8} 145-4] 178-6] 174-4] 126-1] 123-9] 108-8] 141-0] 143-1 
Mar. at -4) 168-4) 110-9} 184-8] 151-5} 198-8] 186-4] 185-4] 133-1 122-8 147-5} 182-4 
Mar. a 31-7) 175-1} 132-7) 190-6} 157-9} 197-1] 183-9] 142-3] 136-9] 129-0] 159-4] 186-3 
Mar. i -2| 179-9) 141-2| 191-7] 167-2} 188-5!) 184-2) 141-2] 137-6] 130-9] 153-3] 172-0 
Mar. L, -O| 164-4) 125-1) 172-1} 157-0) 171-8] 173-6] 145-3] 189-7} 135-7) 160-0] 156-4 
VU cir sam LOA (tee sey avars scataraisesia siete ste 7s 180-4} 148-9) 124-0} 138-1] 164-4} 188-4] 188-7) 155-4) 149-5) 145-1] 171-1] 180-9 
Satexa.ovetste(ets steiaca 193-7} 181-9) 152-2} 178-4} 188-2) 196-8} 202-7} 166-2] 156-3] 159-0) 186-0} 194-0 
ia 1! oa Siieae eee tite a 189-3} 179-9] 170-2} 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Mache, 19480, shorntcgaests cont 188-9] 171-0] 171-2} 169-0| 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
GMM TEM LOAS 38 eee ce tc cecce 186-6] 166-1] 163-7| 170-7) 160-3] 187-3] 197-7] 159-6] 151-1] 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
eee 1-3] 173.8] 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-91 157-8] 164-0] 190-9] 202-0 
‘ 9-3] 172-5] 153- ; -0| 194-4] 200- -9| 157- : : ; 
yore i 8-0) 186-7} 159-7) 192-9 180-5 198-6 204-8 175-9 163-1 166-9 201-2 ae 
Aug. iL 9} 190-0} 161-4] 196-8] 183-0} 206-3 203-3 179-5 165-9 169-7} 206-7 ae 
Sept 1 -8; 189-1) 165-3] 198-8] 178-2} 205-1) 205-4) 180-6 166-6 169-4} 209-4] 216-2 
O 3 1. +3} 192-8] 164-6} 205-7) 178-0} 205-8] 208-3) 180-8] 167-3) 171-1} 207-5) 214-8 
Ne -6| 194-9] 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
ee) t. +3} 197-8] 156-2} 209-9] 184-9} 207-5) 210-4) 180-9] 169-3] 167-0] 207-6) 206-1 
+O} 177-2} 151-8} 178-2} 177-6] 198-2] 206-1) 173-9] 162-4] 158-0) 201-8] 192-4 
ab : 90-5} 168-2] 139-9} 172-4) 164-7} 193-0} 202-8} 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Mar. 1, TQ AO) Teo scsrfeveisierepee scealete 189-2} 167-4] 139-1] 170-4] 165-5} 191-1] 201-9} 165-4} 156-1] 146-3) 192-1] 179-5 
eave Weight a ere by 
rovinces an conomic Areas ; ; 
as.at Mareb 1,'1949... 2.0 ses 100-0 6-7 -21 &-7 2-8! 29-51 43-3! 11-7 5-3 2-1 4-3 8-8 
Noru:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 





the total number of ail employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYM NT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 

























Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages aa 10ND. C: 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Mar. 1)Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1)Mar. 1|Mar. 1)Feb. 1|Mar.1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ 

Marat f acbur img sacyrsisiers ec sinus ole torsileloze) etersieleieisveloverstoreree fete : . 40-23] 120-8] 120-6) 120-6] 206-3) 205-3) 187-0 
Animal products—edible : : 39-11] 116-2] 119-5] 122-3] 197-8] 201-9] 191-7 
Fur and products............. : . 37-78} 139-6} 138-3] 127-7] 208-4] 196-2] 180-3 
Leather products,.............+ 32-6 . 30-32] 111-5] 109-5) 113-2} 193-7) 189-6) 180-1 

Boots and shoes............+ : : 29-00} 118-4] 111-2] 109-5] 203-6} 198-8) 178-7 
Lumber and its products : +96} 35-93] 114-1] 114-7} 119-3] 207-5} 207-0) 203-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.................0-00- 40-69} 40-36] 37-50] 103-7] 103-9} 108-3) 198-4] 197-2] 191-3 
MRUEMI GUE eee aaersioehicletntoretererenierasicsctesiosiren 38-04] 38-16} 34-51] 156-8] 157-8} 156-3} 221-2) 223-4} 222-1 
Other lumber products 34-19] 35-69] 33-05] 113-9] 115-4] 127-6] 210-5) 222-8] 228-6 
Plant products—edible......... 37-53] 36-67] 33-89] 122-4) 125-6] 128-6] 203-4) 203-8] 194-2 
Pilpand paper PrOGUCISs «<< ste. dis csie eye silvia aiepes wae ove 49-79| 50-60} 45-32] 138-3] 138-3] 1389-1] 232-2] 235-9} 212-0 
Bul prandipawer cea ceriawicenyteveiersie 2ive, vevetcleys tole nero 57-63) 58-11} 52-03] 127-4] 127-4] 131-9] 232-6] 234-5] 215-3 
PADRE OCUCES er ee ec sscctotetetcveus:cielaiert srciesst ars foves entree 39-57| 39-60] 37-07] 162-9) 163-6} 157-9] 266-2) 267-5] 245-6 
Printing and publishing. >. cesses ce oe oe osireie 45-87] 45-11) 41-95) 143-1) 142-7] 138-7] 220-1) 216-0} 195-2 
MUU Der PLOGUCTS HM erremieictelde bert telotes eke letevar sie shoteracstar oie 45-74] 46-16] 42-48] 127-9} 129-0} 142-9] 249-6) 254-2] 258-9 
Textile produetsateamcemlaccrsoict viaeeec cvquin eee nae erate . 34-75} 31-45] 119-1] 117-9} 115-4] 218-2] 214-0] 189-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth.... : 38-50] 33-50} 116-7| 115-2) 113-6] 238-4] 234-7] 199.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth... ate : 38-56] 32-79) 96-3) 95-1} 92-4] 190-3] 190-2] 157-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth..................5-. . 36-13] 32-46] 113-3) 111-1] 116-0} 232-0} 223-9] 210-9 
Artificial silk and silk goods : 40-67] 35-27] 154-0] 152-2) 145-7] 340-0} 334-0] 277-2 
Hosiery and: knit goodsy). Avo: etinsiemelneiesies 31-72) 31-16] 27-88) 121-3] 122-3} 126-0] 212-2) 210-2] 193-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..............- 32-38] 31-94) 30-35] 128-6] 126-3] 117-5] 215-4] 208-7| 185-8 
Other textileproducts).. fu werimel sserecrrsertertes 37-11] 36-93} 33-65) 95-7) 95-4] 100-1] 175-2) 173-7] 162-6 
PODACEO ies conctn aioe artssian le anima stnciaeete aabeenien 37-49] 37-77| 31-99] 137-6] 139-4) 134-3] 287-2] 293-4] 239-2 
Beverages........ eee ere nie ea setae Tone SPT 47-24] 46-76] 42-95) 157-2] 158-1} 158-4] 250-9] 249-6] 229-3 
Chemicals and allied products............+.00eeee0e> 47-49] 47-29] 43-28) 96-6) 97-5) 95-3) 167-9) 168-7] 153-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....5.....000s0.eesme en 45-28) 45-34] 41-06] 136-4] 140-7] 135-3] 250-8] 259-1] 223.6 
Blectricilightiand powers. .¢.¢-lie ne sec esinne ooeeiernes 48-08] 48-12] 44-95) 156-8] 158-0} 136-6] 238-3) 240-2] 194-0 
Miectricall apparatus. cccardeseiws mec ae reciurie seciwerrine 47-81) 47-36] 42-12) 169-4] 167-0] 167-2] 303-3) 296-0] 261-5 
Tronjandisteel products. csawriacireecvevemienctositte s ciketetens 49.26] 49-28) 44-80} 110-8] 109-7) 110-3] 179-4] 177-7} 162-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 52-03] 52-31) 47-63] 143-5] 144-2] 132-7] 202-2) 204-3] 181-4 
Machinery (other than: vehicles) ine sssesenercrens 47-13] 47-09] 43-85} 117-9} 118-3] 114-5} 193-4} 193-8) 175-5 
Agriculturhl implements... 05 s6..y00002.6+ cue eee 51-90} 49-89] 45-87] 210-8] 211-0} 202-1] 404-8) 389-6] 350-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft............00..sseeees 50-78) 50-83} 45-80} 102-1) 100-2} 98-9} 159-6) 156-9] 139.4 
Automobiles and parts..... ME rrr 53-33] 52-88) 50-78) 113-6] 109-2) 114-0] 157-6] 150-3] 150-6 

Steel shipbuilding ANG TOPAILIN Goes eieraiees bees 44.79| 46-29) 43-98] 82-7] 76-7] 108-1] 123-8] 118-7] 159-0 
Heating appliances... 06540... ese. e sete ns 44.50} 43-78] 40-25) 158-2] 154-6] 143-4] 266-5} 256-2) 220-9 

Iron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.)........... 48-20) 48-59} 44-27] 99-4] 100-3} 102-9] 201-7) 205-1] 186-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.........| 48-11] 48-07} 43-57) 98-1} 98-2] 99-6] 222-8] 222-9] 189.8 

Other iron and steel products................ 46-45) 46-54} 41-73] 101-1] 101-3} 103-8] 171-6) 172-3] 154.9 
Non-ferrous Metal PrOGUcts, | Piven -lisietlolarsiasvernleltiels 48-16] 48-18] 43-71) 118-3] 117-8) 118-7] 208-4] 207-7] 188.2 
Non-metallic mineral products..............0-.000++ 53-51) 53-56] 48-62) 116-5) 119-5} 116-2] 212-7) 218-5] 192-5 
Miscellaneous). maanintears madame sen etre terials 37-74| 37-52) 34-69} 151-0] 151-6} 1386-4] 272-6) 272-1] 219-5 

Logging 39-98} 38-81) 39-94) 166-4) 177-4) 234-6] 330-7] 342-4] 469-6 

AU AND ENA Geter parce steph ost soa Novcaiecae ches wma tue NR ee 51-46] 52-50) 47-78) 99-0) 100-9] 93-1] 159-5) 165-8] 139-2 
Coal... 49-10} 52-40) 44-33} 201-9} 101-9] 91-0] 196-5] 209-7] 158-5 
Metallic ores... 54-23) 54-21) 50-91) 89-7} 89-6] 85-2] 184-0} 133-9] 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...,..............| 47-35] 48-00] 44-30] 131-7] 146-6] 130-4] 229-8] 259-3] 214-0 

Communications syns oe sin cae on ee eee eee 39-66) 39-08) 36-39] 188-5] 187-0) 172-9) 271-4) 265-3] 228-7 
EVele grap lis iedeen Nea ancl seca Nc NORA he 45-82} 43-85] 38-79) 119-7] 120-2} 118-1] 215-3] 206-8] 179-7 
EDielephoneshamemn ceria tacde ee eens eel snleae ene ck 38-45] 38-12} 35-85} 208-1] 206-1] 189-8] 286-4} 281-3] 243-5 

Pransporcatio mercy site kodss ees oreo oe 51-95) 51-07) 46-24) 134-9] 136-5) 134-4] 213-8 2: 

Street railways, cartage AMG ISLOTALE ana eran evsneccocnnee 45-14) 44-73] 41-84) 151-5) 152-4) 149-5} 234-0 38.9 sks 
Steam railway QDOTA IONS w/a: verrursseieie ieee jem eraser ob 58-61) 57-33) 50-59} 131-7] 183-2) 131-4] 213-0] 210-8] 183-5 
Shipping and stevedorne. 00s. erodes cate con uraen 43-60] 43-08) 40-50) 105-2] 108-2} 107-9] 176-6] 179-6] 168-9 

Constr uchon and Maintenance....................... 42-17) 41-76] 38-46) 99-9] 102-8] 92-8] 183-0] 186-6] 155-0 
Building Da AE Ayan ei ei hL RTE fake oe CS alr en 45-03} 44-15] 42-16] 140-5) 144-9] 125-4) 221-2] 223-6} 183-2 
pig oway Revs ssinaiantd apePieoaiaus ae en oan aie Mrem tre 36-74] 36-63] 34-47} 68-9] 73-1) 66-9} 131-7} 139-2] 119-4 

AUNT EUV er accis aprevone tyes ake ker state nck iene a clei ieee nanan 42-09] 42-72) 35-42) 84-5] 83-1] 84-4] 179-1] 178-8] 150-4 

Services (as indicated below).......... 27-78) 27-37] 25-87] 141-1] 142-8] 137-5] 236 

i LOW) oes ser seieemasaces 27-78) 2 : 2° : -F| 235-1) 215- 
pores anderestaurants yc aon ukraine cree teen 26-39] 25-79] 24-43] 145-8] 147-4} 144-2] 254-5] 251-5 aoe 
ersonal. (chiefiy laundries)s..,.2.+20 0s; ceuee once nae 27-64| 27-53} 28-62) 125-7) 125-7] 126-8] 194-5] 193-7] 192-2 
TUBA GN a sorepeyaie slesgeieis deers nisine Raia kee 36-60) 36-59} 33-81) 140-5) 141-6) 135-2) 215 
Se oe oe : : . -Y] 216-4] 192-7 
pols MeL cerralre aie mctaicierecrsui te eter iene ee ne 34-16) 34-26} 31-42} 137-7] 1388-0] 132-3] 214-6] 215-7] 191-2 
IGLOS ALG NW eceactecyaei Mane cia tie ata Keak eerie 42-72) 42-41) 39-57) 151-2] 152-2] 146-3} 217-9] 217-8] 195-5 
Right Leading Industries.............................. 43-17) 42-92) 39-50) 123-9| 124-8) 123-7] 207-3] 207-6] 189-3 
Bima nce: eccs eer ceiy ties nib aise anne asious 40-56) 39-33) 37-59} 143-9} 143-4) 137-0 
Peete vere reyoisvercvetee shee Rverapate terete : : +0} 200-7) 194. : 
panks Sndrinusticompaniesse wink eeacesee mesh eee 37-12) 35-06) 33-21} 155-0] 153-6} 144-8] 220-3 ee Tse 
; rokerage ard sbookmarket) sac. ccs wwii cneee. 48-549 49-07) 46-67| 155-5] 155-6} 159-2] 219-2] 221-0] 215-4 
MIG UIESTNG OL creer Pegstimac es cPakve lata a ANG ce suatpel Seaver vereion Rie meaner Lae 44-53] 42-81) 129-0) 129-5] 124-8} 179-4] 179-6] 166-8 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.......................| 43-65] 42-77} 39-42] 124-7] 125-5! 124-3! 207-4 207-1) 188-8 
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Index Numbers Based on June ‘1, 1941 












































TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 




































Mar. 1, 1949 Feb. 1, 1949 Mar. 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Ma mUpactunin ds gece kaain at. setae a nee PeGle Acne 77:3 22-7 77°3 22+7 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edible 81:4 18:6 81-5 18-5 82-5 17-5 
Higa PLOGUCEB Hea oatePacetelns eee eee 66-6 33-4 64-3 35-7 64-3 35-7 
Leather and products 60:7 39:3 60-9 39-1 61-6 38-4 
Boots and shoes......... 56-8 43-2 56-9 43-1 57:3 42-7 
Lumber and products 91:5 8-5 91-5 8-5 91-7 8-3 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-7 53 94-6 5-4 94-5 5-5 
(iuirnnreN eee rae cee acme re Ae eee, 89-0 11-0 88-5 11-5 90-1 9-9 
Other lumber PROGUGES sem er ee ies eter 85:3 14-7 86-0 14-0 85-6 14-4 
Plant products—edible. <6. scs02ec00saenews oes 68-3 31-7 68-2 31-8 67-4 32-6 
Palp and paper products «i... .6 joe gceinesa ies 80-0 20-0 79-9 20-1 ea Ae 
Plane Paper. roa ects cle Ae ees SkEER SS 94-7 5-3 94-6 5:4 ae at 
Paner PEGGUCES: | chee cnits atin sie acinate nates 63-0 87-0 63-2 36-8 64- a 
Printingand publishing... .caceiseces.ecuss vccs05 71-6 28-4 71-4 28-6 71-0 A 
UD Er PEOMUCESE ra. gees eh sere reie 24 ee eres ses 76-8 23 +2 76-2 23-8 ee ee 
SROxtiWe DEOGUGES: eee seyone cri cis's/s.crals os cain sew ieiniere eke 45-3 54-7 45-3 54-7 ae one 
Thread, yarn and cloth 62-7 37°3 62-4 87-6 - ae 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 61-1 38-9 60-8 39-2 oe aoe 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... # 56°7 433 56-2 43-8 ee Bron 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 67:7 82-3 67-6 82-4 oe ot 
Hosiery and init: goods: ...2. 22.2 nesses 35-4 64:6 85-4 64-6 se ae 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 29-8 70-2 80-2 69-8 ae ee 
Other textile products.c...-.0.ees-- aes. 2 ae es ae a ee ei 
EOD SECO Me sides oie stots s aresictsnrsteon ait olaisiciey sore we ea . . ‘ G : 
BEVCrASEHENS ate NAGE Ore See clesinae eee sad ee stale 87-7 12-3 Be sae ae ae 
Chemicals and allied products................... 75-9 24-1 75- ve oe Se 
Clay, glass and stone products............-...... 89-2 10:8 ae ee a on 
Mlectirie light and POWET: sc. 2025scseaos et as es 87-5 12-5 a ae cee ae 
Hlectrieal apparatus. . 2.8 sec sete cieicien ee se leis yee 28-0 Oe a Be as 
Tronvand steel products. s.. 5 esis ve oscars a ects ens 92-5 7:5 oa io Ve a 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95+5 4:5 | 10-9 89-0 11:0 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 88-8 11-2 ao Be oe 1 
Agricultural implements........ 94-5 5-5 ie ae ae mee 
Land vehicles and aircraft.......... a: 94-3 57 See re oe ce 
Automobiles and parts........<.060eeue 89-0 11-0 en oa a0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 96-8 ae ie ae ae 8.6 
Heatite appliances... s:.05 bee sce anes 93-1 “ ce a ne cd 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........ 91-9 8- oe ie ee 18 
Foundry and machine shop produets.. ee 95-7 4-3 ee ies ae a 
Other iron and steel products. . “8 Bone ae 86-0 14-0 85-4 14-6 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-2.2..-00++ 86-3 8.8 91.3 8.7 90-9 9-1 
Non-metallic mineral] products...............6.- ne Aa Aaa Bra aG.8 33.9 
Mis Galllaneg tia gacire sac aice ces tetctelavovs o's als lerecaitisie's)=)s1=%> : 
. : : 1-7 98-2 1-8 
COE SAUNAS eyes seca ercees eee aah sta ole athe op? cc)=ae-atp 98-3 1-7 98-3 ce ms 
; ; -g 241 : e 
Mining ea Nath Se eet aia dia idiererian ee te ee as te ies te on 99.0 1.0 
CORN an sie crete sieistaieie ssl ea tra)a0e . iG 2.0 98.0 2.0 98-0 2-0 
IMG te OVER: «aes lsr cisatelomtet ties etaleaiet cries o's'= et a 05.6 rey 95.7 4.3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........-.. as ae noe 534 47.4 52.6 
Communications. ...........-020ece eee eects 26 ne ee ane 80.8 19.2 
ielesra pls eicurec ete ters ieatsretio esol miaeieasisy nisin ojolaleiens ae aes 30.4 60.6 39.7 60.3 
PelepiMmouesiay sicsin steele eicieietereiescl~.= a/Peieieiam iar ainigiece isi BLA ee Heb Ga 93.8 62 
Transportation. «.........6c060cee ss cccee seen eree sone ee 56 ce 7.0 92.8 7.3 
Street railways, cartage BR BUOYARS, cove ee aaeus Ae cs ale 5.9 93.8 6.2 
Steam railway Operation....220-.ctecsercs eens i He on 8 44 96.2 3.8 
Shipping and stevedoring........-..-seseeeeeeeee Hoa 3.3 97.9 4 97-8 2.2 
Construction and Maintenance.............-..--- ne 2.9 97-2 9.8 97-4 2.6 
PB limes ace clas nae aio etal evefal= fats bia:e's)31a)s)a(0 ste aa 2.6 97.9 964 97-2 2-8 
BA g hiyveu yea laters sake alee “hataios/ateisisteiers's Sielaisitcwieieleiere.s/atelt le ie 99.7 0.3 99-7 0-3 
TEVe ea yy cleanest peatetimhctase) visieieiele sets in 2/8/45 .008) 5°60 ae 51.5 48.9 51 47-8 52-2 
Services (as specified below).............-...+++045 ae 49.8 Bll 43.9 5O-1 49-9 
Hotels and restaurants.........0.+eeseeeeeeeee es 38.8 61-2 39-4 60-9 43-1 56-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......-..++++2++005- ee is $1.8 88.2 61.0 39.0 
PAG: estates ecosa rota claeeionsin sian eet ees siaseiotesesel aia siete rae ye 56.0 44.0 54-5 45-5 
Retail eerie. cg gab apavalelaie ere) ayaa ss larsyaieseceas ale: eieetwinl oo; eee 76-4 23-6 76-2 93.8 76-7 93-3 
WWilnolea a lene suerte sean stare ea tclesisiete che leieye = eieleai acer a ot 5 38.7 21.3 78-9 2-1 
Eight Leading Industries.............-..---++-+++- eee 2 52.9 4 52-8 47-2 
MintanCe. 2. h. soe es ecle s oig c cce vieelerns seers dtelnsene a rae 49.7 50.3 48-6 Bled 
Banks and trust companies.......-.-.+-++++++46- 64.7 35.3 64-4 35.5 65-0 35-0 
Brokerage and stock market operations.. 56.6 3.4 56-5 3.5 57-3 42-7 
ihmunti( meet ope decnncancaecouaeor peauedooddd Ta 33.6 707 99.3 77-8 29.9 
All Industries 





Dee 
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TABLE C-6.—HOUBS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week precedin, All Non- All Non- 

: ; Manu- pune Durable Manu- fase Durable 

factures oo os Goods factures Goods 

no. no, no. cts cts. cts, 
Mar. 1, 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Mar. 1, 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74°5 61-5 
Mar, 1, 43-4 43-6 43-2 77+1 84-2 69-9 
*Janege Ll, 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Feb. 1, 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Mar. 1, 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
*Apre od, 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
May 1, 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
June 1, 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
July 1, 42-0 42.3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
Aug. 1, 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Sept. 1, 41-7 42-0 41-5. 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. “1, 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Nov, i 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Dec. 1, 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Janae 05 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. 1, 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. 1, 42-9 43-1 42-7 97-5 105-2 89-7 























* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holida ys in the case of January 
1, and by the Haster Holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 









































4 Durable Non-Durable 
soll Manuteceures (1 yi mutscturedsGoeds |) Manulacuied icces 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ 3 $ 3 
Vieira Url OA pe loceke ta un Gh, tmeruan eer 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 7-14 
Geir Soe O46 Pe sek ats nd Meera ech aE a7) 32-2 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
MWiciretps lise LOA Gee he cts svarcnavcr ae ave che ae 35-69 33-46 38-48 36°71 33-17 30-20 
Pp eummnlte SOAR E Ree Ra | ad ey Se ieee coca 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
Rie oem Lge 4 CAINE Up. caNev eg in, eater 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
UTES, ANG UIC ead tend (eRe eee Spree 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
AD mel Ran OA Oct rortnc Rtn crises asta aes 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
Viera iL OA Grae Ace cba. Scere oe 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
SUNS yale BOLO T ce ON eH ccvanceceeriteay: 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
Ui paper LOA Gos cet Deans « cnidiccles tes 41-03 38°77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
PATI rue Me OS ytivitn Wie PMP ony Senos ot 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
SOD Une aa pl OS Em eth huein «ota creenone 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38+46 35-61 
OC g line OA Chek ete aa Me cuncatcrty 42-74 40-68 46-12 44.43 39-63 36-98 
INOW le a GAS Mee So alee cites 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
DGC Mean IAG Om an enieare ates atu honed 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
Jenn Mee eM LOBOS fe eat noualte ah 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
LOD mL MOA ORe min atten \ seth haere 44.04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Vier mpl emel OA OCT he Avene wR cok aha 44.22 41-83 47-27 45-34 41-34 38-30 
1 Hxclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Mar. 1,) Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

INTO W/BNS COIL ern sarnisrsiotate efeainsieiniele eisie easier 43-9 44.3 44.1 86-9 87-2 79-6 
Newobrunswick weit sacecs ance 45-3 45-6 45-9 88-9 88-5 78-1 
Quebec............ 44.4 44.5 45-0 88-2 88-2 79-6 
Onmtantone-ne-. 6: 42-6 42-4 42-6 102-5 102-0 92-6 
IMEIMUb OD OF Muerte: meline caisiiwddiroen Senco 42.3 42-4 42-8 95-3 94-6 84-0 
Das Kan Chew abesemnace a cnatcme cece ee ha eet en 42-2 42.7 43-0 99-4 98-+7 89-2 
Albertay.2 ave... TLR Acree ciais anita ee aera 42-0 42-0 42-5 99-8 99-4 7-1 
PS Tis aM © OlUMa La saeee cic, seule. sarnreerec wena mee 37+4 88-2 38-8 118-3 118-0 105-9 
INN OMIGE ODI ease arvercran yateteteiai te Vavchevenevs ohh crete nes sone 42-7 42.7 43-2 3-0 93-1 83-8 
PROTO MING tnecrne sas tatat ech eert lorie steele asieeeate pot 41-3 41-1 41-1 101-6 101-3 92-2 
Lan vOm per mcias eter tics asisaioeietree aetieencnte, oan 43-1 42.9 42.3 109-7 109-2 96-9 
WIAD ODA telors ta stn, dente cir reaniene peter erect sayoier ve Ac 41-9 42-0 42-3 94-5 93 +7 83-2 
VAN COM OUR Nareyey shanerers siete rsvslelas cinder aioe rere Rast cisions se 36-1 37°7 38-1 115-3 115-2 104-8 
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TABLE C-).—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
y (Hourly-rated Wage-earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 





Average 


Average 























































Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported oe Weekly Wages 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar..| Feb. | Mar 
1,1949}1, 1949]1, 1948/1, 1949]1, 1949)1, 1948]1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948 
Manufacturing................ 2 9 42.9 3 9 97. 5] 9 od : $ 5 
Seperate ages asa fafets Tasers GUS UTNE 2. “2 + 7-2 -O| 41- : : 
*Durable manufactured goods.................0..0 00s 43-1) 43-2} 43-4) 105-2) 105-0 co 454 oe - 3 
Non-durable manufactured goods 42-7| 42-7} 43-0} 89-7) 89-3] 80-8! 38-30] 38-13 acu 
Animal products—edible 42-1) 41-9} 42-6) 96-6) 94-8] 86-7] 40-67] 39-72 36-93 
Dairy products......... 47-4) 47-9} 46-9) 74-9) 73-5) 73-6] 35-50) 35-21] 34-52 
Meat products.......... 42-2) 41-4] 41-8} 106-8) 104-6] 94-8) 45-07] 43-30] 39.63 
Se OER PLOCUCHS:rc/<iciersicie crass & aiaisie ejsrerers siayaisnvieaeautene = 41-7} 41-6) 40-7] 73-5) 73-6} 69-3] 30-65] 30-62 28-21 
Heather boots and SROs. a.cc sei cwrereciscivieis's Sees ers 41-9] 41-8} 40-9} 70-4) 70-4) 65-7] 29-50) 29-43] 26.87 
tiara Pers DO GC UetS uc eeme emcee eile asteroc rita  sesteiessis ciarersiaucts 42-1) 41-6) 42-4) 88-8) 89-3] 81-2] 37-38) 37-15] 37-38 
Rough and dressed lumhber................002005 41-5} 40-9) 41-6) 93-9) 94-5} 86-9] 38-97] 38-65 36-15 
Containers E NeRcrn, eS ere ce ete iets eases es eee eee 43-1] 42-7] 43-9) 81-0) 80-2) 74-6] 34-91] 34-25) 39-75 
= SENET OUP sera ete erase ecern a iestesess ciel tets nie cers niece a eiciera]eie 42-8] 42-3] 43-0} 84-2) 85-3! 76-5] 36-04] 36-08] 32-90 
Musical ans iruments:. ec. cis)-0 secen e-asicecmerscecs 45-4) 46-1] 44-6) 83-3] 83-3] 75-6] 37-82] 38-40) 33-72 
Plant products —edi ble.” 2 /2ai< «as q8e02 528 ceanes sce 42-5] 42-2} 42-5) 77-3) 76-7) 70-2) 32-85) 32-37] 29.84 
Flour and other milled products.................. 43-2} 43-2] 43-9) 92-4] 92-4] 85-8] 39-92) 39-92] 37.67 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................45 41-1} 40-7} 40-2) 77-6) 75-9} 65-0) 31-89} 30-89] 26-13 
Bread and bakery products...........+cessseee0s 43-7) 43-6)...... OBP. TOG. levees 33-56] 33-44 
Chocolate and cocoa products 41-2] 41-5] 40-4] 65-1] 64-9] 60-6] 26-82) 26-93] 24:49 
Pulp and paper products...............+.- 45-1} 45-3} 46-0} 107-3) 106-9] 95-5) 48-39] 48-43) 43.93 
Pulpland papets. 2: llsate sc oe: ejjs oes ocisesieiesisbase 48-7) 49-2} 49-8} 113-7) 113-6] 100-7] 55-37) 55-89} 50-15 
Papen PrOdUCts sesleute -ieciseiehe Gelert ae isso Uomo 42-5) 42-7} 43-8! 83-0) 82-7] 77-1) 35-28) 35-31] 33-77 
Printing and publishing..........3..ecsesssc0s8e ses 40-7} 40-3] 41-0} 110-3) 109-4] 98-4] 44-89] 44-09] 40.34 
Rubber products... 2... 22202202 s0ete sce veene ce cceees 41-7| 42-2} 42-6! 105-5) 105-1] 95-6} 43-99) 44-52) 40-73 
Textile all branches se: 25,,.<,cc2c2.c.0 drew an. ccstelesiaiswis-sate ae 41-8} 41-6] 41-8} 78-4) 78-1] 69-8] 32-77] 32-49] 29.18 
Thread, yarn ClO ape cte otc sciccte cierersioie o(ooreievsce a 44-5) 44-6] 44-4) 82-5) 82-0) 71-4) 36-71] 36-57] 31-70 
Cotton SEVEN UTL CIN CLO Glileenyeyecei satel e 2heleesiatisvsresc1tieie.cl4 43-4] 43-8] 43-3] 85-0] 84-8] 72-2) 36-89] 37-14] 31.26 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........-....-ssseeeees 43-8] 43-3] 44-4] 78-4) 77-2) 69-4) 34-34) 33-43! 30-81 
Silk and artificial silk MOOS ce cesinddarawe weds se 46-6] 46-8} 46-2} 82-9} 82-6] 72-6] 38-63] 38-66) 33-54 
iosienyJand. Knit, @OOUS 7 si cis-.as crssaperaseie evateie olvse ors 41-7| 41-1] 41-5) 72-3! 72-0] 63-7) 30-15) 29-59] 26.44 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 38-5] 37-9} 88-5) 75-1] 75-0] 69-7) 28-91} 28-43) 26.83 
MODACO Leese esis tele i otaicte/etm eter slant ai cia elev o/s wroue poy 42-8] 43-3] 42-0] 80-2) 79-8] 68-0} 34-33) 34-55) 28-56 
Beverages : 41-7| 41-7} 48-1] 98-9] 98-9} 88-0} 41-24) 41-24) 37-93 
Distilled An Male WaUOT 1-5 1e4-0:200 52 40-8} 40-7) 42-5] 103-5) 103-8} 90-9] 42-23) 42-25) 38-63 
Chemicals and allied products 43-6} 43-7) 48-6] 98-0) 97-2) 88-6] 42-73] 42-48] 38-63 
DW nipsanC Me GIGINES..... as (sje sfels aaiaisiaistes eae das we 40-0] 40-8} 41-3) 81-6] 80-5] 73-1] 32-64) 32-84} 30-19 
*Clay. class and stone products.....c.+-cc-2ce-. acces 45-3} 45-9| 45-3) 95-9) 95-1] 86-3] 43-44) 43-65} 39-09 
Glass products............+--sseeeeeeeeeen neces 44-9} 46-1] 45-7) 91-9) 90-8} 81-8} 41-26] 41-86) 37-38 
Lime, gypsum and cement products............. 46-5} 46-7| 46-3} 94-8) 93-7] 85-9] 44-08] 43-76] 39-77 
FE eetrical A ODATA LUG ss cave vets lee «lois s1er"s stele a bialeieissaje oe 41-9} 41-7] 41-5] 107-4) 107-2) 95-2) 45-00) 44-70) 39-51 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1...........+20eeeeee- 43-6] 42-5) 42-6] 119-4] 118-5] 103-5) 52-06] 50-36) 44-09 
FIFOU A StCE PEOMUCUR, 5.2 cie+.2-c2 ds pelea n aes eaaieak 43-4] 43-7] 43-8] 109-9} 109-5} 99-4! 47-70] 47-85) 43-54 
ge Crude, rolled and forged products..........-.-.- 45-3) 45-5} 45-9] 111-7) 111-9} 100-9} 50-60) 50-91) 46-31 
Primary: WOM AN GISLCEL corse. crxivisie olere s:zinia nar /aie ls 45-4) 45-7) 46-3] 112-8) 113-1] 102-7) 51-21) 51-69) 47-55 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 43-8] 44-1] 45-1} 102-4) 101-7] 93-0} 44-85) 44-85] 41-94 
Agricultural implements..............-+-- 44-4] 43-6] 43-6] 115-2) 113-8} 104-5] 51-15) 49-62) 45-56 
Land vehicles and aircraft............+.-. 42-8} 43-1] 43-3) 115-4] 115-3] 104-3) 49-39] 49-69) 45-16 
Railway rolling St0CKs, ee. 6 sec crieiew 4 oreresisieinna 43-5] 44-3} 43-5] 112-4) 112-8) 96-9) 48-89) 49-97) 42-15 
Automobiles and Parts... cic ces ccc nv eeaneenren 41-6] 41-1] 42-9} 122-3) 122-1) 114-4] 50-88) 50-18) 49-08 
Aeroplanes and parts,.....--cscernecscrssecccces 44.8} 45-2] 44-6] 103-0] 102-9] 94-7) 46-14] 46-51) 42-24 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............-.+++.0+5 41-6] 42-3] 43-1] 105-6] 106-2} 99-4) 43-93) 44-92) 42.84 
Tron and steel fabrication... sis 20s cece nens secon se 42-8} 42-8] 42-5] 103-3] 103-8} 94-8) 44-21] 44-43) 40-29 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...........0.seeeeeeeeee 3-6] 43-5] 43-0] 98-1] 97-5} 88-1] 42-77) 42-41) 37-88 
Foundry and machine shop products..........+++++++ 43-6] 43-7] 44-1} 108-8) 108-9]. 96-8] 47-44] 47-59) 42-69 
SheetunetalswOrls...o. 9 sterssede <6tr a-.10 2 siolece|s/=1a)e(re wire 42-0] 43-0] 42-0} 100-4) 99-8] 90-0) 42-17) 42-91) 37-80 
*Non-ferrous metel products............eseeeeeeeeeees 43-3] 43-3] 43-6] 104-9] 105-1] 94-5] 45-42) 45-51) 41-20 
Smelting and refining..........-++s-+seeeeeeeees 43-6] 43-5)...... 114-5) 114-9]...... 49-92) 49-98]...... 
Aluminum and its products.......:..ceeeeeeeeees 3°5| 43-91...... 98-7) 98-1]...... 42-93) 48-07]...... 
Brass and copper manufacturing 42-9] 43-3) 42-5} 102-5] 102-3] 92-2! 43-97| 44-30} 39-19 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-- 41-7| 42-2] 43-3] 116-2] 115-2] 103-6} 48-46] 48-61] 44-86 
Petroleum and its products.........-.eeseeeeeeeeeees 40-7| 40-9| 41-7} 123-9] 123-2} 112-0} 50-43} 50-39} 46-70 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 44.2) 41-7] 41-7] 83-4) 82-7] 77-3) 36-86] 34-49) 32-23 
VAR WARNE poe eed este etter ere eatotnds ols jasniale afolerelelo aia) ntere.aveuarey 42-6| 44-0) 42-9} 116-9) 116-6] 108-1] 49-80) 51-04) 46-37 
Coa ae ea eee ee ate eiaroicraietn sieeve vceeanialetare =ix/=tat=tele 37-6] 40-3] 36-4] 127-7] 128-2] 120-2) 48-02) 51-66} 43-75 
eral OES aig seer alate ala onwias eieieleye) als Sante eral eanetesis 45-5} 45-9] 46-0} 115-1] 113-7] 106-6} 52-37) 52-19) 49-04 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........---+++0+- 42-9] 44-9] 45-3] 103-0] 101-8] 94-5} 44-19) 45-71) 42-81 
Local Tramsportation2............-0-.ceeee eee e cere e eens 45-7) 45-4) 45- 98-2| 97-9] 91-7) 44-88) 44-45) 41-72 
Building Construction. .........-.--.00:: essere eerie 40-7] 39-6) 41-2] 108-2] 108-9} 99-2] 44-04) 43-12] 40-87 
Highway Construction..............00.e esses eee eee ees 40-4] 40-6) 39-8] 85-7] 85-5) 80-7] 34-62) 34-71] 32-12 
Services (as indicated below)......--.--:++eeeeeee eee eeee 42-4) 42-2] 43-0] 63-0] 62-1) 56-5 26-71 26-21| 24-30 
Hotels and restaurantsS.......2..0:eee sere eee e renee 3-4| 42-9] 43-8] 62-6] 61-4) 55-4] 27-17] 26-34) 24-27 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........--.+0202+eeeeeeee 40-5} 40-8] 41-3} 63-9} 63-5] 59-0} 25-88] 25-91) 24-37 
*Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 
he em- 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of t 


ployees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. 
as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; Feb. 


the index was 196-4. : . 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
employment, see Table C~5. ; 





Based upon the hourly earnings at June I, 1941, 
1, 1949, 224-9; Mar. 1, 1949, 226-6; at Mar. 1, 1948, 


Yor information respectin. the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
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-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
a sh 4 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 
































Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average Average Average 
: Average 
we Worked | ,Hourly | Weekly | Average | Cost ot | ‘teat® 
arnin, ce 
per Week . Earnings | Living oe 
cts. $ 

Week preceding— 

Cee é ; 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 ae 
February 1, 45-4 70-1 21-83 105-3 96-6 0! 
March ily 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1 45-6* 70°4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May iL 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June ie 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July iM, 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August is 44-3 69-5 30°79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1, 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October ‘A, 44-7 67°8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
anuar 15 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
eee a 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March ul, 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April i 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May ls 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June il, 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July a 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August ils 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October ily, 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
Januar i 42-7* 76-2 82-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Rebruary iL 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 1 43-2 77°6 33 +52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May ibs 43-2 78+3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June te 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July ts 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1 42-5 81:3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 42-3 82+2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October i, 43-1 83-4 85-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January ils 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 » 103-2 
February 1, 42°8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March L 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April iy 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May is 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June i; 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 42-0 92-3 38°77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August i 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 41-7 93-4 88-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October iby 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January i 43 .2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March is 42-9 97°5 41-83 138-4 128-8 107-5 
Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 





of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours $25.87; January 1 1947 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948. 41-6 hours, $37.02: January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46. 

(t) Latest ficures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE,.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no unemployment. 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH* 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 
































Month 
: Male Female Total Male Female Total 
May QAR raletersrartrateteressrertus aret arate ielsversiaretocorormtemaretatar 133,249 56,322 | 189,571 47,598 27,681 75,279 
May 69,048 42,407 111,455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May 53,484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 
May 28,602 21,335 49,937 123,130 42,082 165,212 
June 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 28,319 130,925 
July 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38, 864 118,570 
August 80, 499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96,273 
September 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
November 31, 856 18, 595 50, 451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
December 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January, 11,996 13, 063 25, 059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
February, 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March, 9 10, 187 13, 544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April, 1 OA Oye crags etre lev disieteaweteac tors vadisekmalnneteleyaveleis 14, 444 16, 816 31, 260 195,559 50,961 246, 520 
May GAG iL) Pere wenet irra averwayency Narcan ousretereroe salerale 21,673 21,840 43,513 58,784 44,932 203,726 





‘) Latest fitures subject to revision roe : 
*Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 


TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Change from 
March 3 1949 
Industry Male Female Total 

Absolute Percentage’ 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,990 428 2,418 +1, 634 +208 -4 
BOG Shan Be rel ereccectarercio eter or esas arerale ware eet avert « usta ewveris nyeisie eis 314 10 324 —279 —46-3 
Pulpwood 26 1 27 —157 —85-3 

ALR DOT Pee Merets sate ebeiciorwvcta avs laaneceehe eeayciste Ne) Sora ole le aaa TRIAS 183 7 190 —115 —62-3 
Other logging 105 2 107 -—7 —6-2 

WE irn brn eres ce Ney sescertlevekete tusgechavexchevopsicnereeleisioleidlereotediemoviare 878 13 891 +526 +144-1 
© OA Re reactors eter crete Re Nias eiararatera tales etact ei orevsicueysteteiatecoretoieteenee 69 _ 69 +10 +16-9 

Metallic ores— 

ATP Ores payee ey-nors ev ead Pee TM auto ov Also Sige o avatars ake ffoPs 27 =_ 27 —5 —15-6 

GO: reser Micwaters tiers naerars tain cide alas O diatare assure wllae@oceiels 599 2 601 +511 +567-8 

INCL Rea ates stelcrateae a ale sage inva ais a osereeane isvaeke orev 61 — 61 +29 +90-6 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 102 5 107 —2 —1-8 
Prospecting and oil producing, .......050..0.e0e00.000000 20 6 26 —-17 —39-5 
Manitacturing reve sirsecirescom oot ot aie tie oe are Sonnet tad 3,407 4,240 7,647 +877 +13-0 
Hoodrand ‘kindred products sceiyenceae>-sesnieisieccccie cletien on 43 270 704 +290 +70-0 
Mextileswappavel VebGse.sm.cioticcraeo ne Neem o aia have 387 2,641 3,028 +51 +1-7 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 368 105 473 +129 +37-5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 540 191 731 +238 +48 -3 
Chemicalsiand allied products); t.ccaansenis see oeriees 115 121 236 —43 —15-4 
Products and petroleum and coal...............ee0ceees 32 22 54 +12 +28-6 
Rubber productge. maemo tee ites arin cela venient 46 19 65 +17 +35-4 
Meathewancdypnocdkuctsasen.cameniine come ecient nerd aes 117 337 454 +3 +0-7 
Stone clay and glass products........:....sescsseceeess 136 37 173 +56 +47-9 
Irontandssteel and products)... siicwen oa esckmeseccmacee a: 280 86 366 —32 —8-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............0..0005 164 55 219 —81 —27-0 
IMC hiner yatiety were sian Aord sineitie vlera tis cutis ietentaisobecmer he 254 60 314 +55 +21-2 
Electrical equipment and products..............-...00. 122 99 221 +9 +4-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 412 197 609 +173 +39-7 
ONS CRU CELO MN Karegactstccreies rereist snes cles ws oveuGsaserer yer volaes late Creare 1,459 56 1,515 +374 +32-8 
Transportation and Storage..........................000- V7 76 847 +311 +58-0 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 202 379 581 +48 +9-0 
WD Tah ered srrtect ni repeat ccesets elonste aiecdee ston aitravontanua teslors eee nee ee 2,014 2,297 4,311 +1,154 +36-6 
Wiholesalotmmcmsnrrm it orron se nia tei nite MMR Scie shih: 655 441 1,096 +151 +16-0 
SURI etree iterates iepstetotion ara tewande ave nethoneen tere tae ie 1,359 1,856 3,215 +1, 003 +45-3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 743 1,031 1,774 +90 +5-3 
Serviceman trees eto oe lolaicls eicroiletennarcntoteiretaiticite 2,667 8,286 10,953 2,816 +34-6 
Public... 692 494 1,186 +190 +19-1 
Domestic. ‘ 84 4,558 4,642 +1, 090 +30°7 

BP OTSON a Le rarererersterrsyeforeralstoicioasiscasini cts) ecootawe evens: 937 2,878 3,815 +1, 147 +43-0 
Other service 954 356 1,310 +389 +42-2 

All Tn ustries iii rcicnysaswu eens ae sthus Seciaienis ue secveovee 14,445 16,816 31,261 +7,551 +31-8 
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TABLE D-3.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 


SEX, AS AT MARCH 31, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 
























; Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,015 336 1,351 3,871 818 4,689 
Clerical Workers sii cen ciate cert tie tant 1 (35) 3,527 4,662 7,452 12,275 19,727 
Sales Workers........ Rete Ratan ninee amine 1, 804 1, 243 3,047 4,517 Uys} 12, 230 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 898 7,465 8,363 13, 661 9,176 22,837 
Seamen...i2.2..2. ees sleleche Reta Giasel sets tae Sea] st Te eee Faye 85 88 2,905 18 2,923 
Agriculture and Wishing. 2.1.4 cece fete ce neeeeedin ss: 2,061 19 2,080 2,390 681 3,071 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 4,716 3,200 7,916 80,377 8,673 89,050 
Hood and kindred products... c2ls....scs6scuces 93 50 143 1,730 835 2,565 
shextiles: (clothing? CG... <..< 6 oaee dueclewtsciicmenss 220 2,410 2,630 1,280 4,189 5,469 
Lumber and wood products 3850 il 351 5, 666 136 5, 802 
Pulp: paper amd printing: Ao serie ge eles ainateleir eee 134 34 168 530 367 897 
Megvher and products. ..e coats cities cer sieinares sare 102 267 369 918 305 1, 223 
Stone clay and glass products.................:- 53 4 57 264 13 277 
IMetalwonicinss eee cece one tear curine sees 600 28 628 &, 387 377 8,764 
Nee onrcall At tercie atauere fibre ote aisleglesa lem er iis 62 19 81 1,461 233 1,694 
Transportaticn equipment N.e.c................. ie 2 9 566 41 607 
DMiningy Sams eee lok wera te ie vit aceya sisiatsisiareye series OR ee es 223 i031 | Geren aeee 1,031 
(WOnStEUCLION lS... soccer oe oe ete ores ane Tee 934 1 935 25,568 6 25,574 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 486 5 491 14,170 60 14, 230 
Communications and public utility.............. BL danas 31 423 it 424 
Trade and service 235 272 507 1,516 671 2,187 
Other skilled and semiskilled 1,006 82 1,088 10,617 1,223 11, 840 
POFCIMON®..<). s,<6.6.-% «= 0 65 10 75 1, 660 135 1,795 
PAPE RR UICES ese actetele evsteracs eras aisrsr etree are here eis lapel 115 15 180 4,590 81 4,671 
Walled) WiORkers-eiaet seit eoresees horas Seca cht tac 2,730 1,023 3,753 80,386 11, 607 91,993 
MOOG: ANONbODACCOL A. gon ose a steiyecasleniacAnaeciesie as 86 162 248 3,099 38,074 6,173 
Lumber and lumber products..................+- 115 30 145 4,379 426 4,805 
Meta lw orlciny tester sate tee sssmaesiae ns setae 120 86 206 2,238 181 2,419 
WORSETUCUIONL . o:2 pac as sire Meleninie ewes ee eens te DGG) Me aren sas ce 546 DO TT eae: tee “16,177 
Ovber unskilled workers, «220.0005 026226c0000000- 1, 863 745 2,608 54,493 7,926 62,419 
MG tal Pek chee inseepantee ae oe ae ciematies er 14,444 16,816 31,260 | 195,559 50,961 246,520 























TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS FOR 


THE MONTH OF MARCH 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


























Weekly Average 
Industry 7 : S 
acancies 4 ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
eee eet 956 551 418 
tees eo es I Ede re oe nee a ae 362 284 267 
I iE ae hie Re REAR REE t rocian onsen ys 223 216 133 
NG arn tete GUAT In ae Seep cos eee ee ieee shaves ars a9) ee mi iele ee eter] iol ate ahevaiatsl are o/s A, 181 4,073 2,602 
Food and kindred products...........:02:ceteveene eset ete e een ert ee en tenes 563 607 337 
Textiles, ADPATEL, CCC:, 2005 cecc:scscicceciee ea ccs sees ae sinsibelenisc tnemnmnens gil 716 448 
Lumber and finished lumber products...........00+++s00eeeeen ees ee esse ees 491 510 353 
Pulp and paper products and printing.......- 0.6.06 see e ener e reece eens 312 255 ue 
Chemicals and allied products............0:0cceeene tees enter ene reece eens 162 188 08 
Products of petroleum and coal,........-.. 6s eee e reece ete nen een ence nes 24 28 u 
Rubber products... sjnsclerec css sew niate oie(o sere eicid cig sto siaiareie se eseleia a ace sie male dial esto a ee af 
Leather and products.......2..2ceccscecnscecteceee sens sneeesnececeeoeeees 67 re 
Stone, clay and glass products.........0.eeece eee e teen teen ence cece ees ts us Pe 
Tron and steel and products.........-.20ce cece cece e tenet n nen n een eeees 202 ate 320 
Non-ferrous metals and products........0..00e sees cere eect eee terete ees A a i 
MACHA Ory nae cajcberte oe ot oem eee tinereslats n\erlnyeicieinzie fisieie )ei2)= : at ua 
Electrical equipment and products.............-. ee ane ies 7 5 i 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 486 
OS EI LC EU OTIN ee ee ete misc te cia eienstevstanace win Wivie oie © vleioceistesalelciere Ais lasehaverel ns acre sirie/ou Li 668 diy Se ‘lh 228 
Transportation and Storage....... sehen aie Jaly o Bale ieie a/sfoveys(oj#lole o Wimaze niece nie of sl@ieine ie iy ge 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities...........-00+0 sees sees ener nes eees 8 en 
Tere Cl ne ee ce ete hee eh renee aya chara ol ae sees ot cts fa apeterate ce inseissoseteresaia' ste! ss0i0 Yanai ware (a 2, ts 2, ie , fa 
Bee awe teey Wel Pail cere he ey eer) ees ol ees 
JAM Wr UiStrleSee ec cc cc ce ccc cise ieee sees oo ons ons loiaiereielelatisie sine ta sais sie ciaiaiaiaiaieitien ie 16,831 15,745 10,124 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled | tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies} ————————————|_ period 

Regular | Casual 
Prince Edward Island.................. 299 168 624 307 130 33 2,549 
Charloctecownte een een a. 912 139 373 166 72 25 1,445 
SlinsaieaverntelSs sasdanua odosaacdoncobe doses 87 29 251 141 58 8 1,104 
INGva Scotia cacerente Kee ee 2,160 1,068 5,419 2,294 912 568 15,859 
AGUNG a io hoe Bagel cnc ue oe 76 2 192 89 67 5 520 
IBriglgewaueracene rea ne en cnetansnts 38 20 266 69 Li 4 954 
iElaali fase ene) nee ee PR Ts 1,208 827 1,882 1,055 422 199 4,044 
DT VISTMESS Nae eranie tice eens Seles 2 3 BG Takeo dats. cile apne ceaseaatl ey area ears 430 
Tegel aIMGy, weiccada nbc devntatente tein ec ieare te 54 57 342 53 22 3 1,579 
eT OO AR Tet eee ok ee Eee 65 18 185 93 78 2 316 
New Glasgow... 376 28 678 386 66 288 1,659 
Springhill... .. ll 1 101 12 Gin retest ghee 295 
Sy dney RR 2 ON aie in eee Oe fe: 214 56 1,115 375 178 62 3,697 
RUAN Ee TORR Cat Eel. 4 102 47 383 147 45 2 861 
y: ar’ aneueh Shelbourne sya.cesecseeeace. 14 9 209 15 8 3 1,504 
New Brunswick......................... 1,476 761 4,315 1,286 737 200 12,061 
IBACLIUTS EM Ore eee aOR 16 3 411 10 5 1 1,304 
@ainppelltonm ere pemee er ty en ont 73 32 375 87 3 28 851 
dimundsconeerripoctas ne erent: 7 3 268 17 12 2 847 
Eire dericton easyer cheats loner nena 114 79 239 110 57 9 643 
Minto 305 eee 119 51 38 10 240 
Moncton 542 285 1, 213 471 244 77 3,854 
Newcastle 42 5 294 44 AS AF osicrateieean 883 
Saint John 512 279 932 378 235 62 2,140 
St. Stephen 50 50 166 43 28 2 609 
Sussex 32 15 95 37 18 8 241 
Woodstock 39 10 203 38 27 1 449 
Quebec 11,841 6,390 | 35,091 | 10,799 6,161 694 77,990 
Asbestos 19 10 87 11 6 4 362 
Beauharnois 78 45 185 50 Ov acme 530 
Buckingham 36 43 145 47 1c epee: 599 
Gausapscolanqatrae ieee eemeen soe 33 19 178 18 14 Dee eee ool 636 
OWn Her a ine midiiishehea taauciaini 68 25 237 47 £0 Niel Bil 3 i,407 
oe He 60 1,261 205 107 1 2,973 
AIL y cptehchantorcnateara eiatn) Speloews aerator Lie uae Ne Acs|Ieryaee stare 75 5 Dilnereare eee: 
Drummondville 151 59 427 150 72 3 1 ol 
Farnham 19 35 95 10 10 "319 
Granby 97 26 392 127 7s aca ile 1,056 
TERN urs ap ae en 139 111 922 141 60 3 2,259 
Joliette... 115 87 361 102 40 1 1,027 
Lachute.. 80 29 144 86 49 2 "350 
La Malbai 43 30 185 19 11 é 899 
La Tuque 198 50 280 120 163; |/enea 20° 362 
ey RPE PIA ee Te cede 128 80 474 126 76 3 2,199 
Ne tanc See erik p ios a aie ks) 33 22 228 31 u ore 
IMG aeRO: cn oaau codoBtane son ieee one 28 3 197 23 1(6'| ial 5 728 
WING EROS scnceh@easedononnceeccte: 56 11 197 65 32 276 
Mont ma any Aaa ene sure nts Gols 50 51 302 42 wi fo 641 
IMontreaeen a henna Sieg od 7,040 4,115 | 13,554 5,723 3,403 477 24, 643 
Quebec... 1,085 449 3,648 1,419 583 9/811 
Rion il 19 133 6 3 5 1,507 
Riviere du Loup 36 22 42 27 20) aannae li 1602 
OVA Staats som scrmeckh. 189 75 5 i 75 2 
Ste. A eaihe 76 12 c a 68 zs 43 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 110 98 164 28 130 calauae a 380 
Ste. Therese 95 50 234 83 45 676 
St. Georges de Beauce 49 28 227 50 Bla earn i 679 
Sea Byacithe 122 134 336 91 la 6 950 
Sonica or) Powe ee ce eS eS 156 74) 2,942 147 89 4 793 
Sihlocome wea, One ln ee 121 46 1/385 95 66 1,921 
St. Joseph d’Alma.............000000), 15 9 “441 23 13) [aye gel 958 
Shawinigan Falls.......006..0s+...0,... 94 30 741 111 TOs can cece 2,13 
Shenbroo chee a aneminaemins vouedin 503 156 1,296 551 Sis | ae ans 69. oO 7 
Sorel emer th tiny Sosy 29 17 "218 34 9 087 
Thetford Mines 46 41 347 63 So peer 103 33- 
Three Rivers 270 98 958 343 11757) ra 15 7 
Vall iOre ans 120 74 358 96 46 9 Z "830 
Valley field 86 29 289 78 5 dae ity i O04 
ictoriaville 85 25 460 105 DOr ll veces serie ] 057 
Ontario panne ethene tains a ha 28,674 7 
hehe ee eer iio ere Ve tartaas (mmeners [umaeecee lf 2:88 Mined 038 
ALTIO Ree eo ear aceite te 262 94 286 264 158 8 367 
Belligvilloq@eny i premertemn ne tan a 297 77 430 239 167 17 763 
Bracebrid gear mnn terete raraete eos on 78 59 213 39 25 1 . 
Erarnpton Rivsumietrare rere me revere sictelererenastersionte 100 62 132 88 6G lates 350 
Brantiord. eR een tenis ei mnmcc eC 512 166 705 460 265 43 899 
MEE ye SERED Gece 03 15 94 108 88 1 211 


TABLE _D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 












































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled | tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies period 

Regular Casual 
Canleton, Placer amsacwiseniseht coecen cee 37 17 82 42 8. etarene een 166 
Ghathamarerac ns sccosccuceieesnande 249 60 551 267 170 36 1,013 
Cobomnanner an sorcsath tes hamachi ener eee 99 41 178 135 81 il 236 
Wolline wood nn ctia seeks cceoonn ores 62 10 109 70 BBA lwrecaseresere 463 
Wormwmanlee aes co ae 235 37 452 237 150 19 1,586 
ont (Hirtes Spc e nae ce een cic we 107 1s 169 98 ile 12 350 
Fort Frances 41 21 242 32 21 6 306 
Fort Wiliam 216 54 709 201 108 82 1,657 
(Geant seer eee 227 143 267 177 124 14 317 
Gananoque 42 3 60 43 24 15 114 
(odenichereeree sacs er ee ertla st haan 49 59 40 22 15 1 215 
VSI ONepm ees ex tie see cern eainonn cen 220 139 391 218 112 4 543 
MEY gars PEDONN, Fo eise sore cia are ate leaieaeimaice es 2,110 1,063 8,175 2,351 1,068 311 8, 787 
PT arses they ers cay acleeere hic: shale sea eaals oS 250 242 138 25 O15" |r eee 637 
Ree T ON acta y seen oer aie se sree ie esse lee a2 38 179 67 OS] oasis 215 
PCA GUNMA Sao oko Y ae feyvee eeu ecan 27 it 85 27 19 6 130 
ARON OT aie s presses wa ais acetone 2 alata ape. ste die sielecole 102 48 261 45 Bal eiornat race: 474 
Sard eS GOM Saar tehe oye ein recexainv ial oeeee sate vare ators 471 136 654 559 827 23 1,010 
MGT aT UMIaUKG ceeraeeiy acre a Gs A helsiowtersGoe 236 Ue 507 247 113 46 705 
Kitchener—Waterloo........ ........... 671 359 529 625 337 32 601 
Sea Bani Fi OEOH haa eae cea iat ea Pieris strane 165 26 334 226 113 26 494 
DERE G nora ree Selec see njereiecieiec neato ws 2 133 37 169 144 91 8 326 
Listowell 73 47 87 61 31 13 139 
London. . oe 1,560 871 1,798 1,621 732 193 1,504 
MAT eerie ss eves mae reo ro ae Beis, a alate a 5 105 47 241 104 66 2 21 
WMSpSREe: nso loca coreciec ances nen = Ot 19 1d 76 22 AT Sidiaentereas 258 
IN Wy GHONGO fers caret acters 21 e/a yauelars a. ctanh aya 538 182 594 457 363 im 793 
Nia carat b alls Serres steve cys anisraree ss 199 70 341 200 122 10 882 
North MBs cio iseakciel  elavore fin aiotenstors er scaietos 123 55 400 115 77 12 700 
(Oren Nai aee wesc error sse tictes« eae ce Perea esa i are 209 27 298 211 150 23 698 
OHA WEt. toe nde et oe ccleaner eed segs 296 102 837 366 178 21 1,869 
MOEA Eee ree Ree ee a ee, nase 1,412 638 2,292 1,371 650 195 3, 789 
Wren POUNG: aj tesGire is caalsarte tleahame se 118 28 230 138 76 13 697 
BEE OUTIL «ono eleie aaa ase creer een erent 36 2 101 37 28) | srdeieievaiese 292 
PGT DPOME mice gf =olsies pihalee biaaran ners 3 131 36 305 144 85 6 509 
Pe LHe eae ee ee Do 125 33 167 117 80 29 249 
Pater bDOOURH oct lbhiRe coactaseeend sh 197 35 531 208 13 1 1,229 
TCE OI Ie acre ar Pe ota ais setae Ae eee ashore 34 i Sill ehereyeidhe taps ees 31 
Pe - 330 04 766 236 201 ii} 1,952 
2 156 88 71 2 491 
orb COlbOINE Siac ccns se aeeare ae ee are clels 84 29 1 49) 
PPrESCOUL HD eeiiaee stle ws eeleie eri sinpiele Ble cra 68 45 a - aa Sets a a 
een gre ees a a 2 : 
lee aca Sane, il ea aa) a 4) 1,25 
i 227 35 8 
SU MInNOMMAS ERC atte cine eu iiaeees ce rss a a oe ee Po ; ee 
Sort Sis SAC arri ennen A Pre A Fe 214 37 379 230 173: eee 636 
ye ee 71 70 309 62 7 5 549 
ee ie 28 14 61 20) 8 5 3 
Sieh saiall serena rere came tee st: 110 34 127 125 75 4 197 
Stratford....... ay 0 ave ae : oo 
é 2/ 2 30 
lee See ee 423 164 894 521 216 76 1,205 
DEEP GOT a 339 101 761 426 234 45 1,108 
TET On Tae et ed ae Oe enc! 11, 287 7,990 | 12,649 8,509 4,098 1,304 14,384 
erent Space Renn neh OE FIZe ae 5 ne 140 elena al 
Me ei ee ce 60 34 2S 163 20 i log 
7 Set i Se F 6 75 2 § 
paler ire MP Ba ES fork eae raat Asc a ge aa 380 138 37 044 
ve ree es Oe ke 284 94 339 265 (GBH eee ees . 301 
Ne cag aes ess sara Ae ves 2, 636 1, 004 483 208 4,609 
Midian pes aeuie sts. 192 159 235 202 134 2 299 
i 7,566 4,372 1,692 1,049 14,630 
I REN oes Reps cabana cake altcenad 4, a ae a ae 165 39 994 
Brandon.........+++++0eeer seen eres BS . ee 57 38 9 490 
HO) sup Wan eerchete wie chaste atona areal love mi (niessie tess ) ae ee 77 rv 14 33 
] 89 vo 
Flin Flon...... Bere ieee eis etetelets 2 ave etoarr - 87 939 7 39 5 590 
ip epeee TA aa epee rose eas" 77 54 48 34 OB eek er 60 
pie eee 3,722 1,474 6,527 3,813 1,393 989 12,413 
3 48 258374 1,261 427 9,225 
Saskatchewan...........--.0.0.0000000+- a Le ae mae Seyi ee ia 
IBIS PO Vala fers cries ists ets = etic ye see nee 37] 997 492 938 421 50 1,165 
MOOS@i JAW os scieciecine ojo oe sieisinis oa e sieiier a5 35 175 89 48 1 677 
INORE at tlelordisnncaae aie ole exe sini a'ets'ereier 138 92 408 228 109 9 1,076 
Bere eee et ee ep cies 1,163 412 1,316 1, 189 556 223 1,970 
ROZINA.. acini cer eee cst renee re entsisenes rae B17 1197 761 391 131 2577 
GaskcatOOM ss. ferrin eiiaes eyes easels ctoin Naieeiess/- AG a 136 a3 aarp Mebage es 569 
Swift Current. (2 ...0sec8sss020e a8 i 33 36 39 33 3 907 
Wey burs eet eer eteehente iets sierers | ia 117 950 79 44 10 786 
Gasdia (ole hema errceiie ae DO nu CODE OO LEE 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEA> 
MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 





























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies |I---—-——————_|_ period 

Regular | Casual 
AID GPUS oi Sea catercrenrteronesneroe cain amnatan cis 6,369 2,921 7,367 5,545 3,166 652 9,740 
BIAINIMOLS se Acie ci ero ere eo eiclontae trees 169 69 139 95 1O4E rs tek ce 131 
Pal ganyatcocn ania utente enee 2,185 822 2,686 2,255 1,231 271 8,543 
Drumheller 60 27 110 41 Bik: ll oserareterseuete 182 
Edmonton....... 2,274 746 3,494 2,419 1,198 361 4,040 
Eidson.,.... 5. 71 48 81 59 Ob rehietehinn 49 
Lethbridge 1,225 950 531 404 272 20 1,073 
Medicine: Hiativcn niece tontiemnecties tie 179 134 191 140 TE agerevsirenes 482 
WRGGL LD Corman anten rn. piimee wAccerenencen 206 125 135 132 TL \encueevctee ce 240 
British Columbla....................... 8,960 2,912 15,862 9,407 4,730 1,242 39,543 
@hilliws chceeprmect eis wey. ey oie reer tats 414 18 241 472 393 10 1,142 
BGourlenay wr socnne ees cise me ieee 328 81 81 69 DLA ecrrcteinesc 810 
Cranbrooks cum cerneian.tccrcen eon 77 14 150 127 GUM tatesee oe 471 
Dawson Creek racer sioccteccie mee sits 142 47 127 124 TO29|k mateoreversveh 97 
GH CAT Naor ky ene rein hea eas vere 211 44 145 161 164 2 766 
CAT OOPS ene eerie Secinle Rice eh oie 171 55 267 129 LOD: eirsyesisieerc 506 
Kelowna yeaaecn tes dbl ants jenicnion oan: 46 9 247 90 29 6 1,104 
INBNBIMO = 3. ccc cisectecon 126 Ly 231 200 75 22 690 
INGIlSOmi eases o 85 42 206 114 48 8 812 
New Westminster. . 679 171 1,550 816 432 90 5,161 
North Vancouver cen jychecien sekean 330 19 649 335 49 235 1,339 
IP OH TAGTON re gee Mercator cence 49 8 221 82 40 903 
PorteAliberniventr.waceen eee Goats 156 37 266 174 LOW | Feractener ne 383 
IPrINGE: GEOls ese seencnan helen oaeeint ahs 303 61 522 362 260 10 594 
rINCEVEVUDELt mae ee ace cee eee 279 41 252 295 217 12 458 
41 hb 71 32 SE). crete ent tas 223 
152 41 307 211 106 9 428 
4,333 1,320 8,562 4,540 1,759 696 19,925 
90 28 236 78 58 961 
867 391 1,395 942 434 134 2,608 
97 461 76 54 41 3 162 
67,322 32,815 | 122,332 62,979 32,556 7,938 246,530 
38,947 15,472 86,958 36,916 21,201 3,918 195,587 
28,375 17,343 35,374 26,063 11,355 4,020 50, 943 


























TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1939-1949 














Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
193 OM crt reechsrriaidtcials miciord svouidioreoa ton 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
LOA 0 MM CHR Pee Ss tiesto eek eee 653,445 235,150 888,595 336,507 138,599 475,106 
LOA IER mempn re scirtaice eccutie sl oblc nh benehids 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
LOL meee MPnar rete cys ees eee ch tise es ek 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
LOA TREE aero nko ncn eiicicnll Oe 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
OAM EM cha ete ner emia eGo tas Mae Mechta cag ers 1,583,010 902, 278 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
1945 epee RUT ARN OSC ReRST TeisdeasNersisha, os inuaks farcysievcaucatecss 1,855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
iL OAC iepmer ae er MA ree ae ee aah Seicc Nesstcre woe. 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
IL OAT RRM MARR Er eA Stohr Rea oer clos ease oes h 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
OES eae eI te SPS A craton source doa inks 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
ABAD (TSS WeekS)ike tg. cmsitiecnuestvraceioh cee. 327,991 123,373 451,364 WL, 673 47,578 119, 251 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 
_ 1947 TO MARCH 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 148 TO MARCH 31, 1949 














1947-48 1948-49 
Region Insured h d 
Employers Employers mere 

pote 4 | Persons we Persons 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
14, 290 254,421 15,718 272,924 
50, 004 945 , 322 55,726 1,031,321 
69, 283 1,363,071 76,637 1,444, 247 
34,928 507,014 40,111 557,191 
21,294 347, 809 24,098 394, 120 








sla aret ACs ass ote ale isvale eis tat sFocsr shite aerctet nie escort 183,799 | 3,407,737 212,290 3,699, 803 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1949 














== 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (1) 

WANUAT Vii Saisie Seats eas | ete shee 4.637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 140,305 
MG DRUATYS ference neste openers 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108,759 
IVEATG Heme arated Air aha 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 
PSTSTAUM By fe, Nove ayer 12 onaye ia he eee 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 O97 2055 oni arson s 
PRs ee MR tA Sots cteie vie Wace 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 MOAB T alll Siew iseevoras eee 
SURO arias ee ata desemlecael vate 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30,646 21,365 BOGE I ry comers 
Uli, saeiaa ine ech ene sehen, 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 385790) li aeeieeaieee 
PATI DUS Uys ees aise oie,2 scaicseetowlece 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 82, US 2elies seer 
DED IOMUDEL ince anmccttonac acme «hs 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 83,086) |esaeaeens 
Octaperi te. satcen aan ee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 AD 020! |, ecm 
November® sacecriasasnagse ane 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 G8, LUO eraernneaeys 
Wecemibereseye sce ccn oer 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 |.2 00.02 0 

SMO ba SS istctese is oi vetecetsals 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 352,466 





























(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1949 












































Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Provi : Not 
re Entitled | Entitled etred me 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to ending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 
i Edward Island......... 551 386 82 83 432 109 2 129 
ese a . ae Rive shaven: 7,433 4,683 1,824 926 6,330 1,177 52 1,770 
New Brunswick...............- 4,985 3,349 1,071 565 3, 635 1,005 15 1,293 
Muebecserpmemereccce teee ed 33, 381 21,666 7,327 4,388 26, 337 6, 242 381 8, 647 
Ontario eee a eee 30,096 19, 450 6,061 4,585 23,541 6, 689 555 6,454 
MERU A ocnecs cocdeen te 5,931] 3,728) 1,160] 1,043) 4,568] 1,191 137 1, 259 
Saskatchewall.os..0scesscecr o> 2,574 1,625 39 410 251382 523 38 578 
VANDOr CA zasceanecon ocean 5, 720 4, 263 837 620 4,228 882 51 1,612 
British Columbia..............] 12,731 7,564 3,171 1,996 | 11,074 2,426 158 2,783 
March, 1949..... 103,402 66, 714 22,072 14,616 | 82,277{1) 20,244 1,389 24,525 
Tol rears eee, 1949..| 108,759 73, 604 19, 859 15, 296 92, 168(*) 20, 938 1,338 26, 248 
Total Canada, March, 1948..... 76, 248 48, 635 15, 234 12,379 | 62,386(3) 20,906 1,472 27,904 
(1) In addition, there were 1,215 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,234 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 1,292 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE B-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 














Month of | Month of eee 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March March Gurvent 
1948 1949 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...............0.05+5 9,384 9, 947 76, 255 
Not capable of and not available for work.........5..cces eee tenes een ences: 582 729 7,828 
Lossiot work-due toa labour dispute. 5. 2.0% © cane ce a vie diets oie ete eval visi ave ntemin eietaie 410 558 2,356 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................-.005- 1,675 1,186 17,573 
Discharged: for MMISCOmGwetinra sere ceceicte s/t <vs-bs sues ays oleret iste er lighetetavel one tea 1e¥e obete ened shot 942 1,017 7,706 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............00..0 success ee eeeee 4,618 4,722 42,158 
Obherreasonsi ge see nce sate Sates ericson oe ere ole winters eiaye Neves teesvapevete ty foretoterals 3, 295 2,085 29,977 
EES Oyteu Sys Re en ea re eTSE Moana ROY o aro einen lecerapat esas aes ne sore aera kere OPAC: 20,906 20, 244 183, 853 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS Ee ENS BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, MARCH 
1949 



















Number 
Number Com- Number Amount 
Receiving mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid 
During During Paid (in Dollars) 
Month Month 

Prince Edward Island 1, 854 522 41,321 87, 682 
NIDA COLI Mee ee LS ele eT em Pee Is eer eo rereterevonekee rae torte 14,034 5,401 293,432 657,511 
New Brunswick. 8,618 3, 293 193 , 827 431,944 
68, 450 24, 844 1, 488, 353 3, 296,023 
67,136 19,159 1,075,594 2,400,871 
12,725 4,179 265, 740 574, 859 
8, 604 2,265 179, 699 400, 625 
10,421 3,506 175,311 397,518 
47,984 12,182 931,365 2,114,440 
Motel Canadayw\larchy, 1040. jenn sents arveineieseite aeisrernier 239, 826 75,351 4,644, 642 10,361,473 
Motalt Canada Webruary L949 8 wean sisi core terns nie eiee 210, 681 83,110 3, 734.487 8, 158, 903 
Motal@anada March al948.cnemnenihiter. aateiet errant 154, 754 60, 672 3,364,791 6, 629, 826 




















TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF MARCH 31, 1949 





























Province and Sex Toran Baer 7-12 13-24 25-48 eae: ean 
Riso days days days days Ree 

1, 646 180 93 154 391 447 381 
1,429 138 73 132 334 404 348 
217 42 20 22 | - 57 43 33 
15, 504 2,916 1, 420 2,595 2,988 2,713 2,872 
13,975 2,701 1,307 2,417 2,641 2,431 2,478 
1,529 215 113 178 347 282 394 
10, 064 1,860 922 1,311 2,049 1,815 2,107 
8, 592 1,609 799 1,148 1,731 1,502 1, 803 
1,472 251 123 163 318 313 3804 
MUG WSO AR wateieh crsysrasta ion pil eint sw tere ietenate sree 64,215 11, 487 5, 502 8, 838 13,515 11,174 13,699 
INE AO. tev cec tke wis rey anit. 4) Henne ayes 53, 572 9,249 4,723 7,491 11,584 9,634 10, 891 
EG NSC We eet ace eee send xe pitied tigen a8 10, 643 2, 238 779 1,347 1,931 1,540 2,808 
ONLATIOM PT ite See erect trast creel: 49,021 9, 887 4,679 6,498 10,375 8,404 9,178 
IND AIG Fax aarenittsse abies Sie ltis ang yreerals Bees 38, 260 7,845 3, 603 5,098 8,176 6, 685 6, 853 
Geigy Grain sets obra aseata seve rene cial 10, 761 2,042 1,076 1,400 2,199 45,749. 2,325 
Mamtoba Sian tacanse sete nec ae sec ee ene 10, 838 1,675 637 1,427 2,206 2,082 2,811 
IM euLS eer onera in: tuo eger ance Sisters ae 7,977 1,163 462 1,057 1,583 1,504 2,208 
ETI LOE Ne eta wove e) cibvice @ via Sums wiestroei ce 2,861 512 175 370 623 578 603 
IDASICATCHEW EM 2, yess oe x sities s Cacti oinave 6,778 740 360 728 1,541 1,476 1,933 
IMS aGEIY Wi ietescapsrr Sirah aerotare ae ianakee oe 5, 628 587 275 601 1,284 1,226 1,655 
GTM a loser rycen sien erro heres ved seas 1,150 153 85 127 257 250 278 
cAllber tal pean Mietseeethaarieitalmrete 9,818 1,849 2,118 1,525 1,548 1,297 1,481 
Vialearn eer lhen a) an aie Mnierys Weck cue 8, 598 1,668 2,027 1,361 1,257 1,030 1,255 
RCSL Or pee Rl oO od tes cesta eae eon 1,220 181 91 164 291 267 226 
Britis Oolum baie merce oie sees eevee: 29,815 3,743 1,798 8,395 6,501 6,112 8, 266 
Maile be ce ert eyctemver tr viate 7a drach Soveyeusraonee 23, 532 3, 104 1,212 2,393 5,053 4,928 6, 842 
Gia AOS ares Mee nen iatarsist elMessrare ee ale 6, 283 639 586 1,002 1,448 1,184 1,424 
OPAL Meer One RCRA io batitann aes 197, 699 34, 337 17,529 26,471 41,114 35, 520 42,728 
IAT Mir. Mantane pratt ates a rebnioiam wstaknarels 161, 563 28, 064 14,481 21,698 83, 643 29,344 84,333 
KEMAH Re einere er emer tera eae wie: 36, 136 6,273 3,048 4,773 7,471 6,176 8,395 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


















































Prices as at the beginning of each Month ; 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
a eee 
ne ; Home rices 
— a Buel Clothi Furnish- | Miscel- | Index 
August 1, Total Food Rent List othing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 ight Services modities 
only) 
LOA ee as curse este nscee oes 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LOUD eereieiae ei teler yet 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°+8 96-4 70-0 
LOUG seen Actes crease lee ov cetslers 87-0 | 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74:1 
Qe ce atevevesecenats cotara lfabscatouesey corn 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189:5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
* 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119°8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140°3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104°8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 1023 106-6 
“8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
“i 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
“0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
8-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
2-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107°4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
“4 135°5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
ATU AL ieee reverotetevsrstnre = 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Me bruahy: dete stes 18-9 119-9 132°5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
= 19h 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19°8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24:5 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
MctOberes vecentaus oes 25:8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November...:...... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
sep Sys sree 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
JMU AM Yee acer e-sus es 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Mebruaryencs as. <5<4 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marchi erecenons cos: 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Aprile ase crcdnsecesiss 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116°3 142-3 
IM Ay ereuracaine cee cue 32-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116°8 145-2 
JUNE aay oabeiaaeens oer 33-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 17-0. 147-4 
TUL yee ese: ese 34:8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
August... 85-5 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September. 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
OGtobersann rss oats Al+1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November.......... 42°5 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December. Mitte 44°8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120:3 159°3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
VANUAR'Y 5.3.05) custere steer 4X1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
MeWruaryeacnccesice 48°9 150:1 186-1 119-9 120:1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
50-4 151°6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
53-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174:8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162°8 123-1 180-4 
56-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128°8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
58°38 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184:5 
57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 1678 128-1 183-3 
57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 











* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF APRIL 1949 
(Base: Aug. 1939—100) 
Total Home 
aia SS ; . Furnish- | Miscel- 
April 1 | March 1 April 1 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous, 
1948 1949 1949 Services 
Lalita, ke oe 146-2 152-3 152-3 197-6 109-4 133-4 190-7 156-0 121-7 
Ue ODES meal. dhe 149-3 155-8 155-9 191-8 113-9 136-6 191-0 156-8 127-7 
Montreal ioe. 008 154-9 162-0 161-9 206-4 117-8 127-7 177-0 172-7 125-4 
EROTONOO: Meee-h ena: 148-6 154-6 154-8 190-9 119-3 146-2 183-0 164-3 127-4 
Winnipee rec ache. 146-3 153-8 153-8 198-9 115-1 121-2 174-5 171-5 122-6 
Saskatoon.......... 153-7 161-6 161-8 208-7 123-2 140-4 187-0 172-8 121-3 
Edmonton.......... 146-5 154-2 154-3 202-7 109-4 114-6 186-7 163-3 125-0 
Vancouver.......... 151-0 160-7 160-5 205-2 113-2 139-7 192-3 161-8 130-3 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 









































* Price 
ila Dec. Aug. Dec. Feb. March | April A 
Commodities Per | isai | i945 | 1945 | 1940 | 19d 1949 vie 
Beet, sirloin ateale:.,....2.5c.akiee vudiedewen sec. lb. 120-7 | 154-8] 154-8 | 249-5] 944.8 | 247-7 69-1 
Beet! wound steale.3..4600.0+ss06e oe lb. 125-7 | 167-9] 167-9 | 278-9] 974.3] 977.6 65-8 
ect DNOABE enc cee ROC Aah elec: lb. 125-5 | 174-3] 174-3 | 280-9] 277-0] 280-0 64-4 
(Becta bindete Aswan eee. ace te lb. 132-7 | 161-6} 162-3] 301-3 | 296-9] 300-6 47-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless........................ lb. 136+7 168-3 168-3 334-6 331-7 333-1 45-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless...................... lb. 139-3 | 174-0] 174-0] 316-6] 390-7 | 320-1 54-1 
ramps lem roastees axe aneOcs wedi cats be asestoees lb. 109-9 | 164-4] 152-8] 245-4] 248-9} 249.6 70-9 
Bork, beck long. GENUINE COE. waded eras acieden es vn lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 226-2 225 9 230-3 62-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off..................] Ib. 127-0 143-4 143-4 253-6 253-0 259-3 49-4 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on.............. Ib. 132-3 141-5 142-5 230-2 228-6 229-5 73 +2 
arc pines e eee ee ete Ce lb. 151-3 | 157-9] 159-6 | 281-6] 228.1 | 211-4 24-1 
Shortening, vegetable. ..0..0 2005 scccecsucccees lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 264-6 248-6 231-3 33-3 
ear ae eet. egw ec: doz 156-4] 155-3] 181-3] 175-4] 173-8] 173-1 53-9 
vane —s = ‘i ee RM iat eis eae By. at. 111-0 95-4 95-4 102-4 102-4 1os-2 17-9 
fea OPM aaa coe lb. 140-5 | 144-3] 148-0 ‘ : : 62- 
eee oa. mld dip Ree eee, pkg. | 174-6] 164-4 | 165-41 930.5 230-5 | 229-0 30-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped...................| Ib. 106-5 | 106-3} 106-3 | 159-4] 152-4] 163-5 10-3 
Flour, first grade...................., ee lb. 127-3 | 124-2} 124-2] 187-9] 187-9 | 209-1 6-9 
Ear i ene AM ieee; ia Ib. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0] 153-6] 153-6] 155-2 9-8 
Ce eee ed ee eee pkg. | 101-1} 100-0] 100-0] 162-0] 162-0] 162-0 14-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}'s....................... tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 187-7 | 217-9 | 213-2 | 206-6 21-9 
Rene canucds Os 44. uddeteod hone. tin 117-5 | 121-7 121-7 150-0 148-3 147-5 177 
Een ees eh acetate toawarae tin 128-3 | 132-7] 132-7] 185. 85. . 20- 
eee mae ee dee lb. 129-4 | 133-3} 133-3] 272-5] 268-6 | 264-7 13-5 
RODS ee Ab ee Ae. Ib. 108-2 | 142-9] 126-5] 126-5] 128-6] 130-6 6-4 
ie amen eam Be ee 10lbs.| 89-9] 218-3] 149-4] 143-1] 144-5 | 147-3 32-2 
Prunes lime eg eek et ae Ib. 115-8 | 120-2 | 120-2] 180-7] 181-6] 182-5 20-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk........................ lb. 104-0 | 107-9] 108-6] 127-2] 197-2] 127-2 19-2 
Oranges PMS WEE, BOA eB Aone doz. | 132-5 | 154-6 | 154-3 | 136-5 | 134-5] 129-4 37-9 
ee eee ee doz. | 111-3] 147-7] 148-6] 139-1 | 137-8 | 136-3 44.3 
Oo i ja 111-3 | 115-1] 115-1] 149-8] 149-2] 148-6 24-4 
eo " en ee tin 101-5 | 105-1 | 106-1} 145-2 | 144-2] 143-1 28-2 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z..................... jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 145-1 144-3 143-6 19-5 
; NGS Rice ape aga ee ti 38: OS i O° s : . 
Ses ee Cees stcaseetoh ib. 132-3 | 132-3] 132-3] 150-8] 150-8] 150-8 9-8 
Siar Sallod ee ea Ps, 83 lb. 131-3 | 134-9] 134-9] 155-6 | 155-6] 155-6 9-8 
aioe 141-6 | 131-4] 131-7] 187-6] 188-2] 188-5 63-7 
ee sis pkg. | 145-2] 131-6] 131-6 | 175-5 | 175-9 | 176-2 51-8 
: 7 A ae ea CL 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to, April, 1949 prices. 
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TABLE F-4._RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


gr 
































Canned 
Vegetables 
a 
£ Ep 2 
Locality oe 2 * FS 
268 eae B Be 
ga 4 Alec oleae = 3.3 
Sig Pe Sas IR eIOe else Nee aay eee 
3} 2a “aN q es eS Oo 3 2 o o = 8 
Ba om ere g S. at | 2. ae aS as se 
s& | 3a] ex | 08 | ef | 82] gh | ae | Se | Bo | ae 
= “4 hy me 
de | 98 | 2S | ae | 2s S8 | 38 | 48 as | a8] gs 
Bore We ea, Averan|) Sy en eel (rowel eae ene 
cts, cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. 
P.E.1L— 
1—Charlottetown............- 25-4 17-9 22-1 14-3 6°7 22-3 19-1 21-0 44-0 61-7 50-4 
Nova Scotia— 
De Pa NEAR s crijsts satan iaieie.sfeie slec> 23-9 17-9 21-7 14-0 5-5 26-6 21-5 18-9 88-2 41-5 48-3 
8—New Glasgow.......--+++- 23-6 | 17-5 | 21-2] 12-8 6-0 | 28-0 | 21-1 | 20-5 | 37-3) | 47-7 50-0 
AS yidmeyes ocetaciviels eieisreisisiers ele 22-9 | 18-1] 21-9 | 18-3 5-9 | 29-9} 20-2] 20-3] 47-2 | 52-5 46-9 
BM O ery aro sieniecterslose!s rare 22-7 | 17-6 | 21-1] 18-5 5-6 | 26-2} 22-1 | 20-1 | 35-7 | 52-7 49-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............+5+ 23-7 | 19-1] 21-5 | 18-6 6-2 | 23-5} 21-4] 19-8] 43-4] 50-0 51-3 
T—MonctONivccccs act oe sence 23-3 | 18-8 | 21-9 | 18:8 6-1 | 24-8 |) 2065 | 21-7 | 38-9 | 43-5 50-7 
8—Saint John... . 2. .ceseenes 21-1 16-8 21-3 14-0 5-8 24-0 21-1 20-4 43-4 45-0 48-0 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi..............- 18-9 | 19-1] 22-3 15-0 eB Ilene 2s OF Il pterereretets 24-0 | 49-0 | 56-3 56-2 
Qe ine cetnetesomrsreis cicterorer= 18-6 | 16-5 | 20:3] 13-2 7-6 | 29-1 | 20-4) 19-5] 35-2 | 36-2 45-6 
11—Miontreal ssa. .n mc sees ie) 17-2 | 16-6 | 19-2 | 13-0 6-7 | 27-2 | 21-7 | 20-5] 35-9 | 38-7 46-4 
ID——QUebEG! cooarcineeierers oieeseisit 17-5 LWW 19-7 12-7 7-2 23-5 21-0 20-0 35-0 42-3 49-3 
183—St. Hyacinthe............ 16-9 17-6 20-2 11-3 7-6 24-2 19-9 18-2 43-9 48-9 47-7 
14—St. Johns........-.-.20055 17-5 17:8 19-6 12-9 6-7 28-9 19-4 20-7 46-8 45-2 44-7 
15—Sherbrooke............... 18-6 | 17-6 | 20-4] 12-1 6-7 | 24-8 | 23-0] 19-6] 38-9 | 46-1 46-9 
AG SOrelicraereiersisicleseinsrsinolesieisrs 19-7 17-0 20-7 11-7 7-4 27-8 21-1 20-6 42-2 45-7 46:3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 19-6 | 18-3 | 21-1} 11-9 7-2) 27-3 | 20-6 | 17-9} 43-3] 50-0 50-3 
18—Three Rivers............. 18-8 16-2 21-0 11-8 6-8 27-2 19-9 19-9 40-2 44-8 48-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 18-9 | 17-8 | 21-1] 18-4 5-1 | 28-7] 19-4] 17-7.| 39-6 | 38-9 45-2 
20—Brantford..............+- 21-9 | 16-1] 20-5] 18-1 5-5 | 27-6] 21-4] 17-1] 35:9] 38-6 44-2 
21—Brockville.....c000. 065606 21-5} 17-8 | 21-0] 138-6 6-2 | 380-7 | 17-0 | 17-6] 36-1 | 40-9 46-9 
29 ha than... ceeewsseetieisieves 22:3 | 17-9 | 20-3 | 11-4 4-2 | 28-9 | 20-3] 17-9] 33-8 ]| 38-7 47-3 
23-—Ornwall aware iret: 19-2 | 17-4] 20-2] 12-6 5-9 | 30-0 | 19-0} 19-9] 87-6 | 39-9 49-0 
24—Fort William............. 20-4 | 17-5 | 20-7 | 12-9 7-2 | 35-8 | 21-3} 21-4] 385-3 | 48-8 48-4 
Do Galt cc eiewisiciaae cite wislacle ove 21-0 16-9 20-7 13-8 5-1 28-2 21-9 17-5 35-2 38-1 44-5 
26—=Guelplisiwcs aes creat aie+ 21-6 | 16-9] 21-0] 12-8 5-1 | 28-6 | 20-7) 18-0} 35-3] 39-3 45-1 
Di— Hamailtomsysnsirs setts oie 21-1) 16-6] 20-6] 13-4 5-0 | 28-7} 21-6 | 17-3 | 38-6 | 36-6 43-8 
28—Kangston. i... cescsnecs ces 20-1 | 16-5] 20-4 | 14-2 5-1 | 29-1) 20-3 | 17-7 | 37:7 | 39-6 46-0 
29—Kitchener................ 21-8 | 18-7] 20-7 | 138-7 5-1 | 27-7 | 22:0| 17-6 | 385-9 | 39-1 45-4 
SO Wondoms sigeceres niet mintarotote-s 20-9} 17-5 | 20-3] 138-2 5-0 | 29-4] 21-1] 16-5 | 388-5 | 41-1 42-9 
31—Niagara Falls............. 21-0 | 18-2} 20-7 | 13-7 5-1] 30-9] 21-0] 16-9] 41-4] 41-5 46-2 
82=—North Bayi... wicca scvcmes 22-0 | 17-0 | 21-5) 12-8 5-2 | 29-9 | 18-0} 19-3] 388-3] 40-8 49-6 
S3—-Oshisiwaecter cies ci\scictecislesere 21:0 | 16-7 | 20-1) 13°7 4-3 | 26-1] 22-5] 18-6 | 41-8 | 42-9 44-8 
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Sugar Coal 
é 2 g 
Locality &5 2h 
Se] 8 g | 34 
38 3 is a gg Rent (a) 
Tae Sts | ete ll 3 a 
Sug oo| tee yes oh eel es | eee 
82 | 8 | ba | $4] 2d] of | Se] 88] 28 
| q a 34 Bo om Torin Sp alee) 
Ou by qg& aw On On hy A ty g hy 
s& | 28/88) ga) 38/88) sh] gh | 28 
a = 5 o a 5 A < a 
cts. cts. cts, ets, cts, cts, ets, $ $ $ 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-1 39-9 35-7 9-6 9-3 71-3 COSY eae 15-25 26.00-30.00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 

Diet TAR eer araarueaineleiaateieie 29-3 41-2 33-4 9-4 9-4 100 260-4) | od. cen 16-87 | 28.50-32.50 

3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 43-0 34-7 9°8 9-8 73-0 5.050) Soe eee 16.00-20.00 

B— OV ANC Ys dele wieruesvarciouteles.s 29°4 43-4 34-5 10-1 10-0 72-1 BOS 8 Ween 10°85 20.50-24.50(b) 

D—ALULO neeice S viee t caleeie ccsra\s 29-2 40-5 33-9 9-4 9-5 70-7 OAS sees LOS 25 rere ate ltteee 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton............. 28-1 44.7 33-3 9-7 9-6 68-7 50% OM eae etna 16-70 21.00-25.00(b) 

W—MONGLOM), tates aitersteo herne 29-3 42-9 32-6 10-0 9-9 67-6 AOS opines 16.13 27.00-31.00(b) 

§—Saint JOHMs.<,.\.uiesc.ceatrs 27-1 40-0 32-9 9-7 9-5 68-4 SORT Warneacnses 17-00 21.50-25.50(b) 

Quebec— ‘ 

O—Chicoutimmntse5.c00c 4s aie 32-4 43-7 37-5 10-0 9-7 74-2 O40) 28000 Saenne| neato ree 
LOB aie raaels oteiaia ners ee 26-6 38-4 29-9 9-3 9-3 61-6 D8zs: | 2230: leer ee eee wee 
A ——Momtreal joa. os/:cmuaee cee 27-9 39-6 30°3 9-0 9-4 67-0 53-1 || 28°45 | occ. 24 ,.50-28.50(b) 
WZ —-GODECS orev siete erase seine 30-3 42-5 31-8 9-1 9-0 64-2 OSD) |) UBT Ne, area 29 00-33 .00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-8 38-1 30-4 9-0 8-9 60-4 OSe4 ||| D2 OO A, cies nila cioreeiemraereces 
PSG DOLNB pa sists sisikis stat tae . -28°5 39-2 31-6 9-0 9-0 63-0 D258: VAD OOM. dct call meee etre eee 
15—Sherbrooke............- 30-1 39-8 . 31-0 9-0 9-0 63-9 53-3 | 22-75 |....... 21.50-25.50(b) 
HO SOrel sactacteeis-aisieiecm alent’ 31-5 40-9 31-7 9:0 8-7 66-3 5228: |) 2200) lhereratsaceceill saree. veatelerste orerslere 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 30-4 38-3 34-3 9-1 9-0 64-7 DUG: [2820 Kee niesliaae a atatssmmenteste 
18—Three Rivers............] 28°5 39-8 31-0 9-1 8-9 65-9 BBL. 22 ODI errevacoyall cere recoretecelerereverstetate 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville............... 29-7 35-6 28-6 9-6 9-4 61-3 S25! | QDZ2 OO, fia secs. iatsllleiads craisiera nevwoetoiere 
20—Brantiord o3 see sve sss seo 27-4 35+3 28-2 9-8 9-7 62-6 Beer ll AiO Wace sec 22,.50-26.50 
21—Brockyille. ........0s.00% 30-1 36-8 29°6 9-5 9-4 63°3 O28) ||) 2200  IIhsve-s; oasis scabiert etaistpisyeterels 
22 — CHA EMAI eral islet sere ote:é06 28-0 37-0 29-3 9-9 9-9 64-4 53°7 | 22-50 |....... 23 .00-27.00 
28—Cornwall........sssecees 29-3 39-2 29-1 9-1 9-1 62-0 BEEBE DBDON Ik, ave ssaverellrerece: Aolerersteimosereres 
24—Fort William............ 26°3 42-2 30-0 9-9 10:0 60°4 HIP O Nc scareas 22-10 29.50-33 .50 
DALE he yateleioeciereiise vie airless 27-2 33-3 27-9 9-8 9-6 62°7 53-5 | 22-00 |....... 25 .50-29.50 
26-—=Guelpheccccscvaectecesell 2729 36-0 28°3 9-7 9-6 63°4 B3-4 | 21:76 Vicenens 24,00-28.00 
27—Hamilton.........+-..+- 25°7 33-5 28-5 9-3 9-4 62:4 O28 2100 Mears 29.50-33.50 
28—Kingston,...c..ss02 sence 28-9 34-9 28°6 9-1 9-1 64-4 52-0 | 22-00 |.......- 33.00-37.00. 
29—Kitchener............... 28-4 35-5 28-0 9-9 9-8 58-2 53+6 | 22°00 | ...0006 30.00-34.00 
BOLO OND aeisis esese die brass) sieve 28°5 34-3 28+4 9-8 9-6 60-8 bs 22-60 | scabies 27.50-31.50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-4 35-0 28-8 9-6 9-6 62°3 HS8L | 20-60! |. cece 30.00-34.00 
82—North Bay........+s2005 26-2 38°6 82-3 10-0 9-9 67-0 582: | 24°00: | sisseie« 23 .00-27.00 
SOS = OSDAWE ciinsle vis:sicialasstars siee 25-6 35°3 28-0 9-5 9-3 65:4 | 63-2 | 22-00 |....... 27.50-31.50 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
1 
> Ss 
q Hy oe 
Locality ot iS my > 
Orem c- op n ae 
‘oe a | gS | = 3. 
es = i ; D Pola 
eee lee } eel 2 es 8 g ¢ | Es 
Bo 60 oo 3 ome no (Ou e : g s S 
SS. | de 3s | Se | pe | se | eo | we | S| Aro | aes 
a2 |as|es| 22 | 88) 38] 68 | 28 | 88 | dB | a8 
He | 28 | 2) g@ | 2a | se) 28) ea) sa) BA) ge 
A Ay 0 —Q °o fy Ay mS oO a 5 
cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts cts. cts. 
S4 OPO WE. x sew eds a eee sisis 18-9 16-9 20-0 12-7 6-2 29-7 22-9 | 19-6 32-4 36-7 45-1 
356—Owen Sound: ...eciecescc ce 22-1 18-0 21-0 13-5 4-6 27-6 19-6 18-1 35-1 40-7 45-3 
36—Peterborough............. 20-9 16-3 19-7 12-7 5-0 25-4 22-0 17-5 33-0 38-5 46-4 
37—PorbALthur s.iccsire eve nies 19-7 18-5 20-6 13-1 7-0 37-0 22-0 21-2 39-0 48-4 48-9 
38—St. Catharines............ 22-0 18-0 20-5 12-9 4-6 30-3 22-0 16-7 30-9 37-8 44.4 
39—St. Thomas...........56- 21-8 19-0 21-2 12-1 5:5 27-2 20-3 16-3 37-4 40-4 44-6 
AQ=- SATII Ast epeiie sieris(a sie = eyo. e 22-9 18-8 21-3 13-2 4-9 28-2 20:7 17-9 37-1 41-8 46-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21-4 17-7 21-0 12:8 5-9 33-9 22-0 19-8 36-1 40-4 47-3 
AQ“ StrathOr’ swe. s,-eicigiere c/eso.c.0r8 22-1 17-3 20-9 13-8 5-2 27-5 20-4 16-6 36-1 39-4 45-1 
43-—Sudburya.--.oe0+sse2050- 19-4 16-3 21-7 12-9 5-7 30-9 20-3 19-1 39-0 41-1 47-7 
AFT MAINS... oo as. s cseaie ne 18-9 16-6 21-5 13-5 5-5 35-7 20-7 20-3 31-4 39-4 49-6 
45 —— "TOP OUEOs in sese:5 a3.sin se ctaieieseie 19-6 16-2 20-0 13-9 5-0 31-6 21-3 17-8 34-7 37-6 43-0 
46—Welland.......2...020.00- 21-6 15-8 20-2 13-1 4-6 31-0 21-2 17-5 7-1 37°3 45-1 
AT —W€DGSOR, a5: s.s/s10:010/0 e108 0s 91012 20-4 18-0 20:3 13-0 5-3 30-6 20-2 18-5 38-6 42-5 44-8 
48—Woodstock............... 20-7 16-8 19-9 12-3 5-2 26:2 20-2 17-0 36-3 38+4 45-0 
Manitoba— 
AQ=SBTANGOM tele -te):+r2(cls/s\areieserste 22-9 18-8 20-9 15:7 7-6 36-5 19-7 19-7 44-0 ‘Gas Olvera 
50—Winnipeg................. 22-1 18-2 20-9 14-0 7-1 35-6 20-0 20:3 39-1 48-2 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......-.-.0006- 23-7 17-2 21-4 15-1 8-2 43-2 21:3 18-9 37-0 ATS OUlesrepaess 
52—Prince Albert............. 25-4 19-1 21-6 14-6 9-5 37-0 20-3 20-5 39-4 90°9! Nica es 
BB— ROSIN A ic eieiciwisleseret sisiers 0 23-4 19-1 20-8 14-1 8-3 42-0 21:5 20-8 39-1 46-3 61-0 
54—Saskatoon..........-00. 24-8 17-4 21-7 14-0 9-1 47-3 21-7 19-9 35-4 SOSA. cscterare 
Alberta— 
BOCA ZATIN crnivarsx cmos eres an 25-9 17-5 20-1 13-9 7-4 45-2 21:0 20-0 37-3 55-6 55-6 
56—Drumbheller............... 26-2 17-7 20-3 14:3 8-3 45-5 20-9 20-7 37-9 50°5 59-0 
5i—Hdmonton.., 00.00.0060 25°5 17°5 20-4 14-1 8-2 36-5 20-3 19-9 37-0 47-7 58-2 
58—Lethbridge............... 24-1] 16-7} 19-0] 13-3 8-7 | 41-3 | 22-1 19-3 | 86:7 | 57-2 54-5 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................. 26-6 18-4 23-6 15-8 8-4 46-4 |....... 17-8 32-1 ADO} | servers 
60—New Westminster.........] 25-5,| 17-3 | 22-3 | 15-3 7-6 | 41-7] 19-5 | 17-9] 34-1] 38-1 48-8 
61—Prince Rupert............ 28-0 21-0 24-7 16+4 9-1 50-0 23-0 20-3 40-7 51:3 54-3 
62am IMratl ee srs terreereiee ears 28-6 20-4 21-3 18-1 9-3 49-6 21-6 22-9 37-0 56-6 61-7 
63—Vancouver................ 24-5 | 17-2) 22-1 14-4 7-5 | 44-0] 20-3 | 19-4 | 34-8 | 39-7 52:3 
BAVA CHOLIG 6. «jscccc-are n.c/oye sreroresdsa 26-2 19-0 22-4 15-1 7-8 47-4 20-5 20°3 28-2 39-1 53-+2 
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Sugar Coal 
Locality : a : % 
38 Ss 5 ie Rent (a) 
se | fe] ee] 3] 22] 2s] os | 44) 3 
ee ee Lae be, he a Pa 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
34—Ottawa..... ere ANA esNogts 26°7 37-3 28-3 9-2 9-3 60-9 52-2 | 22-35 |....... 33.50-37.50 
35—Owen Sound............ 27-9 35-8 29-6 9-9 9-9 66-3 53-3 | 22-50 ]....... 1900-23 .00 
36—Peterborough.......... 27-9 37-1 28-0 9-5 9-4 63-6] 51+6 || 22-95 | we. 27.50-31.50 
37—Port Arthurinin...0%2 05.0.2 26-9 42-8 31-0 10-0 9-9 60°5 | 50-5 |. 2.5... 22.10 | 24.50-28.50 
38—St. Catharines...........| 25-6 | 34-2 27-6 9-5 9-2 60-4) 53-3 | 21-50 ]....... 28.00-32.00 
39—St. Thomas.............| 28-6 39-1 28-9 9-9 9-9 63-0 | 53-1 | 22-00 |....... 2200-26 .00 
A0= Saris). .dcameeiaete oevias 28-8 36-0 | 29-7 10-2 10-2 630) | S800! LETS can cedller eaienesreaectinon 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-6 39-6 | 30-6 10-0 9-8 61-0 | 52-4 | 22-00 ]....... 25 .00-29.00 
49—Stratiord!...cc¢ssse02.u%.)|' 29*2 36-0 | 29-5 9-9 9-9 GBe7 3 OLS: I S20) fhe 2secs0re cll steraaa eee ene 
A5— Sud bury: fie.02 betes maeints 27-9 39-1 31-3 9-8 9-7 61-8 | 53-3 | 23-00 |....... 31.00-35.00 
AA PATNI watts 2 5 Sia areas 3's 28-7 40-4 | 32-4 10-1 9-9 60-7 | 5256 | 25°75: ena ees 31.50-35-50 
Ut IKo) 0) 100 Se 25-4 | 36-7 27-1 9-3 9-3 63-2 | 52-6 | 21-25 |....... 35.00-39 .00 
AG—Welland iycccises secede 25-3 33-7 28-% 9-4 9-5 60-1 DUAE | QUO! lhsprecins.cille Aaerseresteeseis eae 
Ai —WANdSOPs.cc0 0st 52njsna6 28-3 35-7 | 29-0 9-8 9-7 63-5 | 52°38 | 22-00 |....... 27.00-31-00 
AS—WOOdStOC Kao: ce srtee saves 27°3 36-4 28-1 9-9 9-9 BSA Ih 6270) |) 22250) |). sca.cdaleaettaaneoencne 
Manitoba— 
AOS PAD COW (5 5,21/0 oka. te1eatetas 28-7 42-4 32-7 11-2 11-1 64-9 BOED: Nhe sa songs 16.25 23 .50-27.50 
SO WAM pee sj. 'sie12.e-0-0/a1012.0 26 26-9 41-0 | 30-3 10-4 10-5 | 55-4] 49-9 ]....... 17.45 | 29.00-33.00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........22+05: 29-4 39-8 | 33-0 11-2 11-2 62:5 498. Ih. avn 14-50 | 27.00-31.00 
52—Prince Albert.............- 30-2 44-8 33°5 11-4 11-4 63-3 SLA ea caeane 14-75 21.00-25.00 
BB REGIMNA sede arse cancenn| 208 41-2 32-5 11-0 11-5 64-3 B34 ve cman 15-33 30-00-34 .00 
§4—Saskatoon......:..0200-. 29-0 43-2 33-5 11-0 11-5 62-6) 508 |. c..... 14:90 | 24.50-28.50 
Alberta— 
DD ==Cal Bary’. stz.ns ays aiceeisie-vislere 27-5 41-3 33°3 10-5 11-0 BLED: |} B02 fe eases: 12-40 | 27.50-31.50 
56—Drumbeller............. 29°7 46-3 35-8 11-1 11-7 C642: |) AGS: ssuvesall ne anpae 23 .50-27.50 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-2 41-8 32-5 10-8 11:3 G28) AOF Bein seas 8-20 | 26.50-30.50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-6 44-0 32-3 10-1 10-9 61-4 O18! | Saaieter 8-35 | 25.00-29.00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo...............-] 28-4 87-7 | 31-1 9-9 10-7 CZF i) AGO MW cs-osnsravalfistasennns 19 00-23 .00 
60—New Westminster....... 27-2 36-1 30-4 9-2 9-4] 57-4 MOB esecsaieas 17-05 21.00-25.00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30°3 39-2 | 34-2 10-4 10-5 65-0 | S094 Vo... 19-25 | 20.00-24.00 
O22 Dra i eiecie:sje isin tows aoe os 29:0 | 41-3 33-6 10-1 10-5 | 58-9 | 50-1]....... 15-63 23 .50-27.50 
68—Vancouver..........00:- 26-7 | 35-0} 29-4 9-3 9-3 | 59-4] 48-8]....... 17-03 | 27.00-31.00 
G4=-VIAChOLIS «cise ccisisssrcasisieies . .28°3 38-5 29-3 10-0 9-8 60-1 BOT Nate reidne 18.25 | 23,00-27.00 








Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. , 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


being conducted by direct interview. ; 
eS eb) ents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents, 


have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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Beef Pork 
3 2 3 
oO 25 = 
5 De n 
a oes A = 
Bs é Bs ie Ba | es | gs 
Locality 5 re ‘Es 9g 3 S ge 38 8 , 
Se eee es S Ba a rete r ee [kore eS) ‘aa 
2d ae as) Ca wo 5 Q Bt} 28; a i. 9 
2 Bo (PS) ea l-te oe ee | a2.\ ae | ee 
ee] 22/28/38 / 62/928) gh] se] 88 | se 
n AG fq AO nD > 4 om cm Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P. E. L— 
1=Charlotteto wie m-acnie + ctiete ol eter 68-0 63-0 60-5 45+7 SAT Alege 63-3 58-0 50-0 70-4 
Nova Scotia— c 
DQ Elalitiam sce stacretatesis Gos sisvosers sie cpecsieve 69-5 4.7 |) 60°0' | 44-3 | 438-9 |. 5..... 70:2 | 60-9 | 48-6 67-8 
8—New Glasgow...........ceeeeeee: 74-4 68-8 69-2 49-1 BOI B ON saivathalnste eee 60-9 50°4 74-6 
A=" SV ANG apts mises Serare Mai ee tie visieiee artis 80-3 TL=1, (6922: 6920) |) 48°00 bec .s5- 68-7 | 65-4} 55-3 70-0 
OT Purse yerelenramasnnsn weiss 66:00 6L<0) || 686) ) 9 4368 |) 4458 hen. seer ls cir ove 59-5 | 47-5 72-4 
New Brunswick— 
6 —Brederictomiyes sine sc servis close eyelis. 69-1 | 61-4 | 57-0] 42-5 | 40-4] 51-4] 63-0] 56-9 | 42-8 69-0 
d= MOnGLON payeehercpirersteloeicee avietere ener 71:1 67°3 66-5 46-7 42-3 46-7 66-4 62-3 49-0 73°7 
c 
Be DAUM I OMI lavesmy s ssecssclatarsie seit) teniensiase 73-0 | 67-7 | 61-0 | 46-4] 42-2 | 50-7] 69-5] 61-9] 47-5 69-8 
Quebec— 
9—ChiC OWLS. aainicicwirenen «ie 7ieees ee TLS ASOT 8) le G27 e475 OM GB Siar aces cterstere| owas cies 53-8 | 48-2 80:0 
OPEL UUs ssers istenciaks aah, syste tosstereiels genie 66-3) ) 64-65), 0-9) |) 46-41 42-45), bleh reer 57-7 | 46-4 64-0 
I —IMOm tr alll tetas issrsivisteitte s avaistesinatio ee 74-0 68-5 66-1 44-3 40-7 48-6 70-2 57-6 48-2 69-6 
TQ Qe Gia, cict= crore eisrewisistersis’sroit asaietoiece 72-1 | 69-8 | 64:8] 44-2] 38-2] 52-3] 68-6] 51-3] 45-4 63-9 
IZ==Ste Hlyacinthe..ocj.ioseciacieaiss sis. « 66-4 61-3 59-8 42-9 33°2 BESO Weiteinne 58-3 46-1 72-0 
ETAT SUR OLLTISS tae» jeyataroy ss exors ave carayereretevers | evomt ne aot stare ete lee Teretores slic a eee il eretaeseotave| Sra tere eresetesee | eeenretrerst ater 73-0 
15=-Sherbrooke/s.s<<. ceases se <)> 73:1 | 67-4) 68-1 | 45-6 | 86-2] 55-8 |....... 60-3 | 49-0 68-8 
AGS Orelltevarascrscvcis- ss seteisiave vies Sievers 68265), 6548: 6b>0! | Adied i 426i len cumilenteee ee 60-0 | 45-0 72-0 
17—Thetford Minés.....6.:06.00sa000: 65°4 OSGi erste lecee 43-6 BLA Ill Brstarniaterell eterereters 53-4 450) tery states 
18-—MhreeWRIV ETS... .sjesicvers« soo oles coors 78-5 70-9 60-1 43-0 SSO ercsctenll acerecsnere 57°5 45-7 68-6 
Ontario— 
LO SBelleville: wei wesedesietiesocisieeare 68-3 | 66-5 | 66:3) 50-0 | 48-7 ]....... 73-0 | 63-3 | 52-0 70-0 
20-—-Brantlordisasnu:cecartetesteie Soicieteieyeine 68-3 66-6 64°5 50:3 45-9 55-0 72-0 63-1 47-4 69-8 
DA Br OCRVALO sss oreicisrers crac feinie are vretel vi the (2-1 | 6927) 6827, 48-7 | 49°01 \......0 2 69:3 | 66-7] 52-1 75-9 
D2 OGM acre vescleretevelerart sales alee ere 69-2 66-9 65-2 48-5 AF sees aera yaemetet 64-1 49-5 71-0 
c 
DB Ori welll vestereye esoratesciatarsiateniersieistes 68-6 67-6 63 +4 47-4 48-4 ]....... 72:3 63-0 48-2 70-2 
24—Fort William.......0s0sssu0sees CoO) 6296." O78) We 40 Oly Abr 6) We errctreleac cts 65-5 | 57-7 76-5 
Brora alt wa orale ecorese elevare’ssefoiso(e.0 ts (usta lol 67-2 65-8 64-4 50-2 46%5. ltrgeemecilerseemtos 64-8 48-5 69-6 
26—Guelph 69-4 67-2 66-6 50-7 49-9 56°8 73-6 63-9 45-9 69-6 
O(a Ebi bom se yactentetavayssesciavstel ate obs viele 70-2 | 68-2 | 68-1] 50-7] 47-7 | 57-9] 75:2] 63-8} 45-5 68-4 
P28—= HON SebOM si isan cisisls e(ee sie eels oistareioinie 66-1 64-4 60-6 46-9 44-3 |....... 68°3 63-3 46-2 69-2 
29— Katoh emer iac.scae etietersieiei ose eres s 69-3 | 67:4 | 64:8 | 49-5] 47-7] 57-6] 72-3] 66-4] 47-4 70-7 
80—Londonit wate deieaeissiouacconr ts 68-7 | 68-3 | 68-8 | 49-2] 45-4] 53-4] 73:3] 61-4] 46-7 69-9 
31—Niagara Falls............0..00005 66-9 | 66:6 | 63-4] 49-0] 47-0 ]....... 71:4] 63-1] 48-1 70-2 
32—NortheBay.-nancernonssteeccace> 682" || 667 | (66-0 1). 48-748. 35 cee eee 63-8 | 46-7 72-3 
SS—OBRA WA ccrcersasyyacureante ie veer 627 || 6626 | <6620' | “A82)| 4ber |e len 60:2 | 45-6 65-9 
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Q 
2 
oO a 
Locality 3 ea 5 ® 
o 8 o a g & 2s a 
= Pa s *3},.2 \ 
Poh eo aca e | ae ae |e! |e - 
a pa S q eins a gq a op 
3 3 Og aS 3 48 qd 0 8 
2a fa] 99 a o ate ‘au B 8 B°S 
Beret) celere Ss i So 5 Ao | 36 4 3 “43 
Sr | ere) S| Ob ee Vogal il Ae eee 
oH Tae me wa Su Be Us a @ 8 
ge | Sh | #2 |/48) 88) 88) se | 28 | se] ee 
ae me ee, Peo de | a) ee eee eee 
ets cts cts, cts. cts est cts ets cts cts. 
P.E.L— 
i— Charlottetown. s <tc csetan acta. 24-4 | 34-6] 51-1 16-0 | 67-9] 32-8 983 6-9 9-3 16-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Da TAR. otaeisicy ois eieysias ono eectcbovesteras 25-8 | 33-3 | 57-1 19-0 | 67-5 | 31-7 | 10-4 7-4] 11-8 16-0 
S— New Glasrowis sac cnet saicncus cee 23-7 | 38-4] 57-1 £9°0. | 678.) BaGr 119 o.. 10-0 16-3 
A= OV ONCV re slSeiersinee.o wise saree 24-5 | 32-4 | 60-6 | 20-0] 67-3] 39-4 9.3 6-6 | 10-3 16-4 
Dirge EL EOTO Ses tay nic sa etal sivieracetie at 25-2 | 32-3} 55-0] 18-0] 66-4] 33-1 11-2 7-3 | 10-4 15+4 
New Brunswick— 
G—-Hrederieton. j..ke sacs -acisee cowie 22-9 | 33-4] 58-7 17-0 | 64-7] 31-9 11.3 7-2 8-7 15-2 
WM ONGLON': Amica atts se ee 22-9 32-9 | 55-9 17-0 65-5 32-2 11-3 7:3 10-1 15-7 
S= SANG POU Ya aecnteede. send sees 24-3 | 33-0 | 58-3 18-0 | 66-3} 33-4] 11-3 7-4 9-9 15-0 
Quebec— aor 
O=—Chicomtimis tices ones sweadnec 27-5 | 35-4 | 57-5 17-0 | 62-6] 31-7 9-3 U2 lenin 15-3 
TO Baler ets sees eeven eakcnisce ce 21-5 | 32-9] 54-7] 18-0] 61-2] 29-5] 10-0 6-8 | 10-1 14-1 
11— Montreal Ae oe. sureleeielaissossajetasteve.e 23-3 | 33-7] 55-5 | 17-5 | 62-2 | 30-3 10-0 6:3 10-1 14-7 
BZ =—-QUED EG dams ews canoes pWiclodieicies 22-2 | 33-6 | 54-2 17-0 | 61-7} 31-0 9-0 6-5 | 10-5 14-8 
IS b MEV ACINLNO Ys .capaveloretee esiaiee ye 25-0 | 33-0] 52-8] 16-0] 62-4] 30-7 9.3 6-8 | 10-9 14-4 
14 — St Wola torsnas smulere Aa stele aveiins 24-0 | 33-4] 564-5] 16-0] 62-7] 31-0 8-0 7-5 | 10-4 15-0 
15—Sherbrookes canes ons dem sicinieeses 25-7 | 32-7 | 56-9 17-0 | 60-7 | 32-0] 10-2 7-0.| 10-8 15+3 
LG SOLel Tg sajereteiste psvesie oa sislasstals cis. Fiscece 22°7 | 82-5 | 54+1 16-0 | 61:9 | 30-9 8-0 6-5 | 10-3 15-0 
17—Thetford, Mines.5.,.6.66s6s6050000 22-8 | 31-8 | 52-3 16-0 | 61-8 | 31-0 9-3 7-0 | 10-0 15-3 
1S — MATES ARV OLS salve iave's ote yos als sieysialscele 23°4 32-5 | 56-2 17-0 61-1 81-5 8-7 6-7 10-2 16-1 
Ontario— 
HO ellevalle’sleias ale ctewensteadeas asters 23-3 | 33-5 | 49-5 17-0 | 62-0] 30-3 10-0 6-5 9-7 14-4 
ZEUS LOD ME elo fete eit eters e 22-0 | 33-1] 51-8] 18-0] 61-6] 29-5 9-7 7:0 9-6 14-6 
ZL -Brockav lle cjodcniiert eee mAb ornare 24-0 | 33-8 | 52-4] 18-0] 61-8] 29-7} 10-0 6-8 10-1 14-3 
LAO WAIN Ae Seapehi aceite “aSiaio iors 23-6 | 34:9 | 52-3 18-0 | 62-0 | 29-2 9-7 6-6 | 10-1 14-5 
ZE—AGOMWall cc iateratee sleet <eingineiseees oe 22:3 | 82-7] 53-1 18:0 | 62-2} 29-5 | 10-0 7:0 9-4 14-1 
24—Hort Wallin) iain cc casa nea ae st 24-1] 31-5 | 57-6] 20-0] 62-1] 31-6] 10-7 6-9 9-7 14°8 
iC CM i HN SOO OCR ASA OED COCR ETT 22:6 | 33-3 | 51-3 17-0 | 61-7 | 29-8 10-0 6-7 9:7 14-6 
26—Guelphs a accawnnisdetesannveenees 22-6 | 33-4 | 53-6 17-0 | 62-1] 29-2] 10-0 6°6 9-9 14-7 
Zi —TLATIULLON siavevavass won sia aibalead aaeer 21-8 | 32-8 | 52:7) 18-0] 61:2] 29-5 10-0 6-7 | 10-0 14-6 
2S-a ISIN DS LOM eis afevesece ioe sinner advenrs ales 5y2 22-6 | 82-71} 51-8 18-0 | 61-2 | 29-9 9:3 6-8 | 10-0 14-6 
29K PG HONEY. wiars.c:as eaaais aia dio slavacere'ais 22-8 | 33-9 | 52-5 17-0 | 62-2] 29-1 9-7 6-9 9-7 14-2 
SOOM COL ster reipweiatalers textes laeamanioeyeee 23-6 | 83-4} 52-2 17-0 | 62-2 | 29-6 9-7 6-6 9-9 14-3 
Si Niagara Halles, 4. %.secs-aeanased< 22-8 | 38-2} 53-3 19-0 | 63-6 | 30-1 9-3 6-8 9-7 15-0 
SL —IN Ob BAY same swede qucsniaea.saiaeds 24-7 | 34-3 | 56-6] 18-0] 64-3 | 30-0] 10-0 7-0 | 10-7 15-4 
22-4 | 32-4] 52-1 18-0 | 61:5] 29-0} 10-0 6-5 9-5 14-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
































Beef Pork 
= 2 = 
7 a q 
Eo 5 s 
2 Za a 
B = 
5 2 a 2S —o ae 
EB. 8 = B 2 3 ao ao 
Locality y a g © § S8 | o8 | "8 
4 = Hy 45 Oo a o aye a7 om 
s 5 SUS Q a 2 0 20 Bs mi = 
2 6 3 Z SB Olen ea 3 ae 
Se | Ga) oe heal ws } 2a) 6.) 28 Pee | Bs 
ge eo ee) se ee ee | ate hae ies 
oe a = = 
e8| 28) 22 | 32) $8 | 32 | 22) ge | Ba | Se 
na a faa Q mM > 4 re cm a] 
cts. Cts. cts. cts ets. cts cts cts cts ets. 
34 Obbaiwal 4 stan eeterise sia oisisineiere ore 68-4 64:7 64-9 48-6 45-7 49-5 71-6 61-2 49-1 72-2 
35—Owen Sound ......c006c0.cveweaeeaas 70-0 67-0 67-1 49-6 Gel Sb oe ctersyerllearstaleese 63-1 48-9 67-9 
86— Peterborough. nce cies «ne neielelee ves 70-4 69-1 65-3 50-6 47-8 53-7 73-0 60-7 47-0 71-8 
BI — Port ATU s Saas. 5 ecin's/acaro a0 wrens 64-9 62:3 63-3 48-5 ASO ery cP aler rs ears 61-6 52-1 75-5 
88S Catharines. choc siisicje. sac0s se 69-4 67-2 66-2 52-4 48-0 BOP Mev prstetere 53-4 50-7 65-4 
OES a Dhomiastseee aseeceete tere 69-0 | 67-3] 65-4] 50-7 | 46-9] 53-3] 71-5 | 62-9| 49-7] 68-7 
c 
ASOT Leen re eeteieretniesticie cine euetsnsters er retone 67-9 65-3 62-8 50-8 AG Bly <A A atecellleleteseasaes 62-1 48-9 66-4 
41— Sault} Stes Maries cic occas secsences 69-4 67-1 64-5 48-4 AG Arlee ake cartel lars for costae 65-4 53-9 75-3 
AS bratlOrd fcc orcs nese weet sass one 64-8 64-8 65-6 46-8 ASIiG) al etree atlases aise 61-4 47-3 69-0 
AS=— SUG OULG ce aie rs.c est etevavesesereruocls wis sei 69-6 67-7 65-6 48-7 DOEA Te aecwortallisveterersers 64-9 51-3 70-1 
AA TEVA TS Hctetace esp. <-ste cbt tee eer atsterel eee 69-7 67-6 64-0 49-0 48-7 53-6 73°7 61-8 49-0 68-4 
AD = MPOLOMBO fais seisrs\sse ete ersrerelealse res 70-9 67-7 69-7 52°3 46-6 60-4 72-6 63-0 45-8 68-4 
Cc 
AG==Wellaind ceca ieerdavcs dee cede siorrerers 68-3 65-2 60-6 47-6 BOB all sje kearere rats acer 61-2 49-3 67-2 
AN WMO SOT erate ciate cove cerele oiaserecafesmre sr! «3 66-4 | 64-6] 62-3] 47-5 | 46-5 ]....... 70:8 | 63-6 | 47-4 67-4 
AS — Woodstock... 60-5. sccsnseecevnes 71-0 66-8 64-0 49-2 AG*6 pancdie os 69-3 62-6 46-6 71-3 
Manitoba— 
AQ BPAMGOM . 50.06.56 ccales ervey #\sisieje satel 68-0 BS Bulls craecnas 46-7 ABA Wis ausersiayellles cen G57 Weer 77-2 
c 
== WED Oia aise oa sce vies asu shevowwrn ore sera 64-9 59-6 58-3 46-2 45-3 51-3] 68-7 63-6 51-9 75-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Bl=a= Moose Jaw cus.x wast ste sreletistae aad 62-4 58:3 61-2 47-0 AGS Whe eerste = 65-7 62-0 46-6 81-4 
b2—PrinceAlbert..... os ccecceciseccs ss 62-4 58-8 57-3 45-6 45-0 51-0 64-5 60-5 46-5 77°5 
ie UCR ING teiclols seine niote-are ars ave ete /ayets atalals 63-6 60-3 59-4 44-7 45-3 53-0 63:8 63-6 49-6 80-3 
GA DASKACOOD..¢ ojaicie.0.ss214) rasp era)ais e/sinieieia's 62-7 59-6 60-6 47-5 46-9 57-8 67-7 62-5 50-2 80-2 
Alberta— c 
SO Calearyiccccercceshscacemsnainwse ne 66-0 62-9 64-2 45-2 45-6 44-7 72-1 63-0 53-2 81-1 
56—Drumheller.:.............0.0000 67-0 65-0 64-7 49-7 ATO! Wl stavsrasoveratlloerassratete 67-6 52-8 84-0 
Di MAIMONCON 06s eesti ena eneee seas 62-5 58-6 59-9 42-4 44-7 53-1 64-6 61-6 49-3 79-1 
O8—NMethbridger ac wens cece 66-5 | 62-0] 63-5] 48-0] 48-0] 58-3 ]....... 61-5 | 49-5 83-2 
British Columbia— 
SO INAMAITIAGO So stereyataieysatsie's ese: synreresssaie 75°5 71-0 73°5 50-7 BBD Ws sauces 80-7 72-5 58:7 86-2 
60—New Westminster................ 69-9 | 66-0 | 66-7] 48-9 | 50-1] 53-7] 70-0] 67-9 | 54-6 82-5 
61—Prince Rupert..................85 76-6 | 70-4 | 77-5) 49-5 | 48-7 ]....... 79-0 | 69-2 | 57-0 89-2 
62 Dralis aac aeiiacieralelete oieesaiererel: 512 70-5 | 66-9] 71-9] 49-0] 50-3 ]....... 81-7 | 71-6 | 60-3 84-4 
68—=VaNCOUVEL nes e.cccs coieteie velvety vis eseieiele 74:3 68-4 | 71:0] 50-6 | 50-9} 64-3 76-8 69-3 53-8 83-6 
CAV HOPI. wrsrerere see ware obs rsleersticiereit 74-9 | 69-9 | 70-7 | 52-0] 52-5 | 59-6] 77-3 | 68-6 | 53-0 83-2 
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Locality 3 3 a ae es % 

g oo | = a fo | “Bo o nd 
elec |e, | acl S21 fo lanl ac a ies 
ole lela lea lela bee ke We, 
cts. cts. cts cts cts. ets cts cts cts ets, 

34 O Gla Waeemy scinate.seranoneen oc 22-3 33:2 | 54-4 18-0 | 62-7] 30-1 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-6 
SOO) Wen SOUN des: sccieie Narkc eos seve 24-7 | 35-1 49-7 18-0 | 62:2] 29-0 10- 6-9 9-2 14-3 
36—Peterborough....sh:)6.ceiee0 0 esses 22-0 | 32-7] 50-5 18-0 61-4 | 30-1 10-0 6-3 9-9 14-2 
Di Ob AULT os easel ers carte rss erases 24-7 | 31-1 57-9 20-0 | 62-0} 31-2 10-7 7-0 9-0 15-1 
38—st. Catharines... <2 cic.aceng aden 22-5 33-0 | 54-9 19-0 | 63-1 | 29-4 9-3 6-7 9-7 14-5 
So Dba DOMAS i os.taasae eee et: 23°2 33-1 52-8 18-0 | 62-6 | 30-3 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-5 
AN SARI Gt a), soilenistiesaele waniihe she ieirs 23-9 34-6 | 52-1 18-0 | 62-9 | 30-4 9-3 6-6 10-1 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie. viccccs.escccece: 25-7 | 32-2 | 57-5 | 20-01 63-4] 30-1 9-3 6-6 10-3 14-9 
BD UALLOE Gs sinis sroislste 2/55) ois'esate ais aisiais 24-1 34-1 50-5 18-0 | 62-4 | 29-8 9-3 6-4 O29 14-9 
AB SUG DULY sae cle yea ae ets cyerereideareidld 2 25-4 | 33-8 58-2 20:0 | 63-4 | 30-6 10-7 7-1 10-3 14-9 
BADIA he sores sain yete'a ls .aiarsia afo3e 23-9 32-7 | 56-9] 20-0 63:3 | 30-2 10-0 7-2 10-4 14-7 
AD = TOVONbOs jsui-wiecredee eae ied chesaiecane 22°7-| 32-4 53-5 19-0 | 61-3 28-6 10-0 6-9 9-6 14-1 
AG Welland jasicie ob ssstaletas 2 earaiasiasate .| 22-9 33-8 | 52-7 19-0 63:3 | 29-5 10-9 6-8 9-6 14:3 
ATW IRGSOUS sracccie cis ea hateeene nasiereates 23-0 33-8 52-5 18-0 62-1 29-4 9-3 6-7 9-9 14-6 
ASW OOdSEOCE: os cisisis's sis ais) dieses ataisereie 23°3 33:5 | 51-0 17-5 61:6 | 29-8 10-0 6-3 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon..........++. epi ctnaea seats 25-0 | 34-9 53-2 16-0 | 60-3 31-1 10-7 6-8 8-4 15-5 
SOS-WIDDIPCE cacewin cece ersiieassee asses 22°9 32-5 | 53-2 17-0 61-6 | 30-7 11-0 6-9 9-5 14-8 
Saskatchewan— 
Bil MG 086 UW aia x relesecsiers ararcte 21s are) sio.aiare 24-6 | 33-6 48-7 17-0 | 58-1 30-3 11-2 6-5 8-8 15-1 
§2—Prince Alberti ye diacsieraraziseaterdiesare 24-7 32-7 | 52-0 17-0 | 59-6] 29-7 9-6 7-0 8-7 14°6 
OS VOCS Pa ere-atare cisions asians aes sepia 24-5 34-5 49-7 17-0 | 58-3 31-1 11-2 7-1 8-3 15-1 
OA SAS EA EOODY wate rere ne yess; eee 4 tratase/atesges 23-7 | 34-1 52-3 17-0 | 59-2] 30-1 10-4 7-0 8-6 14-7 
Alberta— 
BD Cal Carys.cesteisjelsns arse srdaa<mss 24-7 | 33-4 51-1 18-0 62-2 | 29-9 10-4 Tl 8-6 15-1 
56—Drumbeller yc. Sewae nara stegeaant o 27°8 34-1 51-8 | 20-0 63-1 31-0 11-2 i) 10-3 15-5 
Si Md mMonton sos «hos: sie aeaiaiessioe'e 24-9 34-1 49-0 17-0 | 61-1 30-2 10-4 6-8 9-1 14-3 
HO —Weth bridges... neierscsiewr cise ictele' 24-3 31-0 | 52-2 18-0 62-9 | 30-6 11-2 6-4 9-0 14-9 
eee Aovginannainie asian 4 27-2 34-8 | 54-7] 20-0 | 65-5 | 32-3 12-5 6-9 9-7 15-3 
60—New Westminster...............- 25-8 | 32-3 53-7 17-0 | 62-8 | 30-4 11-0 6-9 9-3 15-0 
61—=Prince Rupert, siiiciw cc. ccieneees 28-6 | 33-9 62-1 25 0 64-3 33-7 13-0 7:4 10-4 16-1 
GBR irre s Stoke Grtaiayspeart nfo scsta Mayor davavavers 28-1 38-1 56-8 | 20-0} 64:5 | 31-3 13-0 6-8 9-2 15-6 
G8—VANCOUVEN,,, 5, «.erej0:0/010,6/eis,a:isioieisie ane 26-4 32-4 | 53-9 17-0 62-6 | 30-6 12-8 6-7 9-4 14:7 
26-8 32-5 | 55-0 19-0 | 63-5] 31-8 11-5 7:3 9-7 15-1 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN.-APRIL, 1948-19497 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- | Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
JANMUAM ia aetae el otioenare tirans wren 10t 10 1,811f 1,811 9,700 -O1 
Mel EU Var eirac str semesters 6 9 Beal 5200 ile hoes -09 
Mis G te re atari ners ere erecta. 8 10 1, 228 5,978 1355.20 -17 
PAD Tene esate ea ie ee Cun ee oe 9 18 785 TASTE 139, 500 -17 
Cumulative totals........... 33 10,535 356, 657 “11 
1948 
SAMUI Gear sae ae orate on eee ONS 19t 19 12, 729t 12,729 135,835 -17 
Me Drularyeme uh en acne eicie okie ce 8 14 1,858 11,058 140, 130 +17 
Mar chigseera near nee et. ce iar ei 9 15 1,360 3,845 57, 188 ‘07 
ADT tee ere yo ot GE ocr ee 12 18 2, 152 4,678 51,269 -06 
Cumulative:totals............ 48 18,099 384, 367 -12 























* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a smal! number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING APRIL, 1949.(:) 








Number Involved 


Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- apts We 
and Laoslity Establish- Working Particulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1949 
M1ninc— (3) 

Se mill-work- 10 4,650 | 110,000 ea teers for a nee 
1 ete., : , agreement providing for increase 
eee: aes Lake, wages, elimination of asbestos 

oleraine, Norbestos, dust, welfare and pension plan, 

Thetford Mines, P.Q. extension of vacations with pay, 

pay for nine statutory holidays, 

following reference to provincial 

conciliation; unterminated, 
MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Bakery workers, 5 644 8,000 |Commenced March 13; for a greater 
Winnipeg and Selkirk, increase in wages than recom- 

Man. mended by unanimous report of 
conciliation board, guaranteed wage 
for salesmen, etc., in new agree- 
ments under negotiations; term1- 
nated by April 23; conciliation, 

. provincial; compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Knitting factory workers, 1 100 600 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 

wages, reduced hours, union securi- 
ty, pay for eight statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacation plan, 
etc; terminated April 8; return of 
workers and replacemert in favour 
of employer. 

Metal Products— 

Pattern makers, 6 66 460 |Commenced March 28; for a greater 
Toronto, Ont. increase in wages than recom- 

mended by conciliation board in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated April 8; negotiations 
compromise. 

Miscellaneous Products— (4) 

Upholsterers, 1 5 50 |Commenced March 10; refusal to 
Vancouver, B.C. accept reduced piece-work rates on 

newly designed furniture; termi- 
nated by April 22; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 

Stencil factory workers, 1 14 300 |Commenced March 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 

wages and reduced hours, following 

reference to arbitration and concili- 

ation board; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Other Local and Highway— 

Truck drivers, 5 53 875 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
Courtenay, Duncan, agreement, providing for increased 
Nanaimo, Port Alberni, wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
Victoria, B.C. pay and contributory medical- 

hospitalization plan, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; termi- 
nated April 21; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Water— ‘ 

Seamen, 56 1,500 12,000 |Commenced March 22; for a union 
Nova Scotia, New Bruns- agreement providing for increased 
wick, Quebec, British wages, reduced hours, changes in 
Columbia and foreign ports. working conditions, preferential 

hiring arrangements, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
SERVICE— a. 
ersonal— ; 
ae to. waiters and 19 60 500 [Commenced March 7; for increased 


apprentices, 
Quebec, P.Q. 














wages as recommended by arbi- 
tration board; terminated by April 
13; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING APRIL, 1949. () 











Number Involved |Time Loss 














Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1949 
Mininc— : 
Fluorspar mine workers, 1 120 600 |Commenced April 26; protesting 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. reduction of 2 cents per hour in 
cost-of-living bonus; unterminated. 
Gold miners, 1 165 660 |Commenced April 27; for a new 
Tulsequah, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated April 30; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
MaAnvuFracTtuRING— 
Rubber and Its Products— @) J ap 
Tire factory workers, tread 1 32 64 |Commenced April 22; protesting in- 
tubers, ability to maintain earnings on 
Kitchener, Ont. established rates; terminated April 
26; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 3 190 1,250 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Winnipeg, Man. ment providing for increased wages, 
time and one-half after eight hours, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc., terminated April 11; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 87 1,950 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Plessisville, P.Q. ment providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; untermi- 
nated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 AR 1,950 |Commenced April 12; for a union 
Watford, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half after 48 
hours, pay for four statutory holi- 
days, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
: (8) 
Motor vehicle factory work- 1 25 13 |Commenced April 29; protest against 
ers, door hangers, alleged speed-up; terminated April 
Windsor, Ont. 29; return of workers pending — fur- 
ther negotiations; indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals etc.— 
Optical lens factory workers, i 11 180 |Commenced April 9; for union 
Edmonton, Alta. recognition and agreement provi- 
ding for increased wages, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
SER VIcE— 
Business and Personal— (7) 
Laundry and dry cleaning 1 32 48 |Commenced April 29; protest against 
plant workers, dismissal of six workers for alleged 
Moose Jaw, Sask. slow-down, following refusal of 
demands for increased wages; 
unterminated. 











(1) Preliminary data based 


where 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on whi 
of termination is the last day on which 

(8) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 4 indi 
affected; (7) 16 indirectly affected. 
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possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


r ch time loss first occurred and the date 
time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
rectly affected; (5) 1,006 indirectly affected; (6) 1,400 indirectly 
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